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THE  RUSSIAN"  AND  ANGLICAN  HIERARCHIES. 

"  IN  the  eyes  of  Rome,"  says  Father  Gagarin,  "  the  Russian 
Bishops  are  true  Bishops,  and  the  Russian  priests  true  priests." 
This  conclusion  was  not  admitted  with  regard  to  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  hierarchy  without  some  very  sharp  dis- 
putes,— disputes  similar  to  those  which  are  now  with  the 
same  breath  being  both  invited  and  deprecated  in  England. 
There  are,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Henry  Collins,  a  recent 
convert,  many  Anglicans  who  have  been  prevented  becoming 
Catholics  only  by  the  "  bitterness  of  the  tone"  of  some  of  us. 
"  The  number  of  conversions  that  has  been  impeded,  or  alto- 
gether hindered,  can  never  be  fully  known."  Among  "  bit- 
ternesses of  tone,"  our  opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  English 
orders  holds  a  foremost  place  ;  we  ought  for  the  sake  of  peace 
either  to  change  it  or  to  conceal  it. 

"  What  right  has  any  Catholic  to  press  upon  Anglicans,  and  to 
insist  upon  it,  that  their  Bishops  are  mere  laymen  ?  The  Church 
has  never  decided  it,  or  spoken  positively:  no  man  may  therefore 
speak  positively  of  it  (!).  It  is  an  open  question  ;  and  in  winning 
over  others  whose  faith  is  any  way  different,  all  open  questions  are 
better  avoided,  especially  if  they  wound  the  feelings  of  those  we 
would  gain.  To  speak  disagreeable  things  is  never  the  way  to  win 
men ;  they  should  never,  then,  be  spoken  except  when  absolutely 
necessary.  Why  take  a  pleasure  in  hunting  out  methods  of  annoy- 
ing one  whom  we  would  convert?  The  fact  that  Anglicans  value 
orders  is  a  point  on  our  side;  for  if  they  value  them,  they  value 
their  absolute  certainty.  But  the  point  being  open,  Catholics  may, 
and  some  do,  hold  the  opinion  that  Anglican  orders  are  valid,  and 
that,  if  they  are  not  certain,  yet  a  very  great  deal  more  can  be  said 
for  their  validity  than  for  the  contrary  part ;  but  it  is  enough  that, 
upon  an  open  question,  it  is  highly  impolitic  to  exasperate  one  whom 
we  would  win.  The  belief  in  orders  is  one  more  point  upon  which 
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the  Anglican  Church  holds  the  true  faith  in  union  with  Catholics. 
It  is  a  very  great  blessing  that  one  hindrance  to  unity  is  taken  away, 
and  a  greater  still  it  were,  if,  upon  examination,  their  orders  should 
be  pronounced  valid  by  authority.  It  is  an  essential  point  for  the 
Church  to  have  orders,  but  the  having  orders  does  not  make  any 
church  the  Catholic  Church,  nor  part  of  it  either.  The  Nestorian 
heretics,  the  Copts,  &c.,  have  orders,  but  are  no  part  of  the  Church, 
though  this  is  a  point  of  union  between  them  and  the  Church  which 
has  providentially  been  preserved.  The  Donatists  had  orders,  and 
held  the  Catholic  faith  ;  their  position  was  not  because  of  this  justi- 
fiable;  on  the  contrary,  holding  so  much,  it  was  the  more  unjusti- 
fiable that  they  should  have  continued  separate  from  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  strangers  to  the  promises."* 

We  do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  one's  feelings ;  but  we  do  not 
see  why  compassion  should  take  the  place  of  argument,  or 
why  we  should  refrain  from  urging  on  people  who  think 
themselves  safe  with  their  sacraments,  that  their  orders  have 
ever  been  considered  doubtful  in  the  Church,  and  that  con- 
verts from  their  body  are  ordained  afresh  under  the  eyes  of 
Popes,  without  the  smallest  consideration  for  the  ordinations 
of  the  Anglican  Bishops.  It  is  surely  a  topic  that  may  be 
discussed  without  exasperation.  Now  that  the  Nag's-Head 
story  is  shown  to  have  been  a  mistake,  we  should  be  the  last 
to  re-affirm  it :  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  representatives  of 
those  who  banished,  imprisoned,  robbed,  and  hanged  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  who  shut  up,  as  far  as  might  be,  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation from  them  ;  who  burnt  their  books,  dispersed  their 
schools,  and  used  every  means  that  an  unprincipled  ingenuity 
could  suggest  to  prevent  their  ever  knowing  the  exact  state  of 
affairs,  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  call  that  fable  a  "  foul  lie." 
It  was  not  a  foul  lie, — it  was  a  natural  mistake ;  and  it  was 
natural  to  mistrust  the  refutations  of  it  when  they  were  pro- 
duced by  men  convicted  before  of  manifold  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  were  founded  on  documents  which  it  was  supposed 
might  easily  have  been  forged.  It  was  not  their  fault  if  the 
English  Catholics,  as  Bramhall  reproaches  them,  "were  great 
strangers  to  the  true  passages  of  those  times,  knowing  nothing 
but  what  they  heard  at  Rome,  Rheims,  or  Douai." 

With  respect  to  the  ordinations  of  the  Oriental  Churches 
in  general,  there  is  no  more  doubt  than  there  is  of  the  Latin 
ordinations  ;  that  is,  there  is  none  at  all.  The  doubts  that 
have  arisen  concerning  the  validity  of  some  of  the  Russian 
consecrations  have  their  origin  in  a  fact  which  happened  as 
lately  as  1630,  and  of  which  we  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

At  the  Council  of  Florence,  Isodore,  metropolitan  both  of 

*  Difficulties  of  a  Convert,  by  H.  Collins,  M.A.  (Dolman,  1857),  p.  9. 
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Kief  and  Moscow,  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters 
of  the  union.  On  his  return  to  his  sees,  he  caused  this  great 
act  to  be  accepted  at  Kief,  and  its  suffragan  dioceses,  Bransk, 
Smolensk,  Perernyszl,  Turow,  Wladimir  in  Volhynia,  Polock, 
Chelm,  and  Halitz  ;  but  he  failed  entirely  in  the  province  of 
Moscow.  Even  at  Kief  the  union  only  lasted  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Nevertheless  the  greater  part  of  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
of  Kief  again  renounced  their  schism  in  1594  and  1595  at  the 
famous  councils  of  Brest.  The  Bishops  of  Peremyszl  and 
Lemberg  alone,  under  the  influence  of  Constantine,  prince  of 
Ostrog,  refused  to  be  re-united.  They  soon  died  ;  and  the 
non-uniates  of  Poland, — for  a  portion  of  the  people  refused 
to  follow  its  Bishops, — were  left  without  a  head,  and  even 
without  any  hope  of  obtaining  one ;  for  the  laws  of  Poland 
forbade  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  without  the  king's  con- 
sent. Sigismund  III.  was  firm  ;  neither  prayers,  nor  remon- 
strances, nor  reasons  of  policy  moved  him  ;  and  in  1620,  when 
the  Cossacks,  who  were  called  out  to  fight  against  the  Turk 
in  Wallachia,  threatened  to  desert  his  flag  if  he  any  longer 
refused  them  a  schismatic  metropolitan,  he  answered  them, 
"  I  will  rather  lose  my  crown  and  go  into  exile  than  consent 
to  the  renewal  of  the  schism/' 

But  for  the  last  three  years  there  had  been  residing  in 
Muscovy  an  envoy  of  the  Sultan,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Nobody  seems  to  have  had  a  doubt 
of  his  being  really  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  the  Holy  City. 
He  was  even  requested  to  preside  at  the  installation  of  Phi- 
larete  as  patriarch  of  Moscow,  and  to  confirm  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  patriarchate  of  that  city,  which  had  been 
first  instituted  in  1588  by  Jeremias  II.,  the  deposed  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  But  these  acts  can  have  no  influence  on 
the  decision  of  the  question  in  hand.  Philarete,  the  father 
of  the  Tsar  Michael  Feodoro witch,  and  the  stock  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Romanoff,  had  been  metropolitan  of  Rostoff 
before  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Poles ;  and  after  he  re- 
gained his  liberty  he  became  head  of  the  Russian  orthodox 
Church.  It  is  an  error,  then,  to  say  that  Philarete  was  conse- 
crated by  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  received 
from  him  no  sacramental  imposition  of  hands,  but  only  instal- 
lation in  the  patriarchal  chair.  No  objection,  then,  can  be 
brought  against  the  orders  of  the  Bishops  consecrated  by  the 
patriarch  Philarete. 

But  Theophilus  did  not  stop  with  installing  the  patriarch 
of  Moscow.  The  Cossacks,  taking  advantage  of  the  wars  and 
difficulties  into  which  Sigismund  III.  was  plunged,  caused 
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this  mysterious  personage  to  come  to  Kief,  where,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  other  Bishop,  he  proceeded,  August  15, 
1630,  to  consecrate  three  Bishops :  Job  Borecki  anti-metropo- 
litan of  Kief,  Meleci  Smotricki  anti-archbishop  of  Polock, 
and  Joseph  Kuscewicz  anti-bishop  of  Wladimir.  Some  time 
after,  he  consecrated  four  more  Bishops :  Isaias  Boriskowicz 
Czerczicki  anti-bishop  of  Luck,  Isaias  Kopinski  anti-bishop 
of  Peremyszl,  Paisius  Hippolytowicz  anti-bishop  of  Chelm, 
and  Abraham  Stragouski  anti-bishop  of  Pinsk.  All  these  sees 
were  then  occupied  by  united  Ruthenian  Bishops. 

One  can  fancy  the  troubles  that  followed  the  enterprise  of 
Theophilus.  The  schismatic  Bishops  soon  succeeded  in  filch- 
ing from  the  Catholic  prelates  a  good  portion  of  their  flocks  ; 
they  took  forcible  possession  of  the  churches,  drove  away  the 
Catholics,  and  in  a  short  time  destroyed  the  fruit  of  twenty 
years'  labours.  As  all  this  was  done  in  contempt  of  the  laws 
of  the  state,  Sigismund,  far  from  recognising  these  Bishops, 
issued  an  edict  for  their  apprehension  ;  but  by  means  of  dis- 
guises and  other  precautions  they  managed  to  escape  pursuit, 
and  even  to  visit  the  churches,  and  to  ordain  every  where 
priests  opposed  to  the  union. 

They  were  soon  strong  enough  to  begin  persecuting  the 
Catholics.  Wladislas  IV.,  who  succeeded  his  father  Sigis- 
mund in  1632,  felt  himself  obliged  to  command  the  Catholics 
to  give  up  the  churches  to  the  anti-unionists ;  he  called  the 
schismatics  to  the  senate,  and  allowed  them  to  have  an  epis- 
copate on  nearly  the  same  footing  as  the  Catholic  Ruthenian 
hierarchy.  This  schismatical  episcopate  has  been  continued 
to  our  day. 

It  is  in  relation  to  these  Bishops  that  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  their  consecration  has  place.  Of  course  there  is 
no  question  about  their  legitimacy ;  no  one  can  be  a  legiti- 
mate Bishop  unless  he  is  in  communion  with  the  universal 
Church  built  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  his  successors : 
the  simple  question  is,  whether  the  ordinations  of  Kief  are 
valid ;  whether,  that  is,  the  anti-unionist  Bishops  of  that  pro- 
vince really  have  the  episcopal  character  ;  for  as  baptism  ad- 
ministered by  heretics  is  valid  when  there  is  no  essential 
change  in  form,  matter,  or  intention, — so  orders  administered 
by  heretics  or  schismatics  are  valid  as  long  as  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  observed ;  that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  they  are  conferred 
with  the  prescribed  forms  by  a  Christian  who  has  the  epis- 
copal character. 

From  the  very  first  there  have  been  Polish  Catholics  who 
have  maintained  the  consecrations  made  by  the  pretended 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  to  have  been  null.  They  depended 
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on  two  proofs  :  first,  that  the  essential  forms  had  not  been 
observed ;  secondly,  that  the  consecrating  Bishop  had  not  the 
episcopal  character. 

They  pretended  that  a  consecration  made  without  the 
presence  of  three  Bishops,  as  prescribed  by  the  canons,  is 
null,  except  in  cases  where  the  Holy  See  permits  the  conse- 
crating Bishop  to  be  assisted  by  two  priests.*  Now  it  was 
publicly  notorious  that  the  consecrating  Bishop  had  no  assist- 
ant whatever.  This  is  the  same  argument  afterwards  used 
against  the  consecration  of  the  first  Jansenist  Bishop  of  Hol- 
land, who  was  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  Babylon 
alone.  Now,  as  no  one  could  maintain  the  validity  of  these 
illegitimate  orders  in  Belgium  or  Holland,  without  being  al- 
most reckoned  an  adherent  of  the  schism  of  Utrecht ;  so  in 
Poland,  in  the  midst  of  the  passions  awakened  by  the  events 
at  Kief,  a  man  was  obliged  to  declare  that  Job  Borecki  and 
company  were  not  real  Bishops,  because  three  Bishops  had 
not  taken  part  at  their  consecration. 

This  argument  went  too  far  ;  for  though  the  canon  which 
prescribes  the  presence  of  three  Bishops  ought  to  be  religiously 
observed,  yet  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  is  of  divine 
right,  and  that  its  non-observance  entails  the  nullity  of  the 
act.  Could  the  Pope  ever  dispense  with  it,  if  it  were  essential 
to  the  Sacrament  ?  What  Catholic  nowadays  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  schismatical  ordinations  of  Utrecht  ? 
And  how  can  they  be  attacked,  without  attacking  the  con- 
secration of  Pope  Pelagius  I.,  who  received  the  imposition  of 
hands  from  two  Bishops  only,  assisted  by  one  priest  ?  It  is 
certain  that  the  Council  of  Sardica  commands  any  Bishop 
who  happens  to  be  the  sole  remaining  one  in  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal province  to  consecrate  Bishops  for  the  towns  that  require 
them,  without  allowing  the  neighbouring  Bishops  to  have  a 
hand  in  these  consecrations,  except  when  the  above-mentioned 
Bishop  refuses  to  make  them.  Who  would  reject  the  orders 
of  those  Bishops  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Council  of  Aries  were  often  consecrated  in  France  by  a  single 
Bishop,  or  of  those  who,  in  conformity  with  the  apostolic 
canons,  were  consecrated  by  two  ?  Who  would  call  the  con- 
secration of  John  of  Chalons  invalid,  given,  as  St.  Sidonius 
Appolinaris  affirms,  by  Patiens  of  Lyons  alone?  Who  ever 
called  in  question  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land, where  St.  Gregory  the  Great  dispensed  with  the  pre- 
sence of  any  assistants  whatever,  and  wrote  to  St.  Augustine, 
"  In  the  English  Church,  wherein  there  is  no  other  Bishop 
but  thyself,  thou  canst  not  ordain  a  Bishop  otherwise  than 
*  As  allowed  by  St.  Thomas  A.q.,  sum.  iii.  q.  Ixxii.  art.  11,  ad  1. 
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alone"  ?  Who  objects  to  Bellarmine  for  allowing  that  in  case 
of  necessity  a  Bishop  and  two  mitred  abbots  may  consecrate  a 
Bishop  ?*  The  Council  of  Riez,  in  invalidating  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Embrun,  because  it  was  only  performed 
by  two  Bishops,  yet  implicitly  allows  it  when  it  permits  the 
deposed  Bishop  to  confirm,  and  the  new  Bishop  to  continue 
the  priests  ordained  by  the  deposed  one  in  their  offices.  It  is 
clear  that  the  sentence  had  reference  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceeding,  and  not  to  the  validity  of  the  Sacrament. 

To  put  forth,  then,  the  principle,  that  no  consecration 
which  is  not  performed  by  three  Bishops  is  valid,  is  to  raise 
doubts  about  all  ordinations.  For  what  Bishop  could  ever  be 
sure  that  among  his  ancestors  in  the  priesthood  there  are  not 
some  such  as  those  spoken  of  in  the  councils  above  mentioned  ? 

The  second  argument  against  the  validity  of  the  orders  of 
the  non-united  Bishops  of  the  province  of  Kief  has  the  same 
flaw.  Not  that  we  pretend  to  defend  Strahl,  who,  in  his  Rus- 
sian Church  History,  can  -only  see  through  the  spectacles  of 
the  Russian  orthodox  writers ;  nor  Count  Krasinski,  who 
writes  solely  in  the  interests  of  Protestantism  in  the  Sclavonic 
provinces ;  nor  the  Dominican  Lequien,  in  his  Orievis  Christi- 
anus,  written  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view ;  who  all  assure 
us  that  it  was  really  Theophilus  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  who 
came  into  Muscovy  and  re-established  the  non-uriiate  hierarchy 
of  Kief.  We  will  allow  that  his  name  was  not  Theophilus,  but 
Theophanes ;  with  James  Susza,  the  author  of  the  Latin  life 
of  the  Blessed  Josaphat  Kuricewicz,  we  will  admit  that  he  was 
but  a  pretended  patriarch,  uti  se  nominabat  patriarcha  Hiero- 
solymitanus ;  that  he  was  a  pseudo-patriarch,  as  the  Jesuits 
Cordara  and  Albert  Viak  call  him  ;  that  he  was  only  a  quack, 
circulator,  brought  from  Greece  by  the  Russian  monks  and 
Popes,  and  that  his  magnificent  title  of  Patriarch  turned  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  schism  as  soon  as  it  was  proved  that  he 
had  no  right  to  it,  as  Viak  again  says ;  lastly,  that  he  was 
merely  a  vagabond  sycophant,  sycophantes  vagabundus,  who 
usurped  the  pompous  title  of  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  as  the 
theologian  John  Aloysius  Kulista  calls  him.  We  admit  that 
all  these  hard  words  are  deserved  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows 
from  thence  that  Theophilus,  or  Theophanes,  had  not  the 
episcopal  character.  All  those  who  were  most  directly  inter- 
ested in  knowing  whether  he  was  truly  a  Bishop,  were  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  matter. 

Our  proofs  are  these :  Meleci  Smotricki,  who  had  been 
ordained  by  the  pretended  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  for  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Polock,  returned  afterwards  to  the  unity 

*  De  Eccl.  Mil.  iv.  c.  viii. 
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of  the  Church.  Whether  it  was  to  escape  the  penalties  he 
had  incurred  as  one  of  the  principal  instigators,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  the  murder  of  the  Blessed  Josaphat,  the  legitimate 
Archbishop  of  the  same  see,  or  for  any  other  unknown  reason, 
Smotricki  had  fled  to  Greece.  There  he  found  the  Church  in 
the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder :  this  sad  spectacle  made 
a  happy  impression  on  his  mind ;  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
schism,  and  even  set  about  writing  a  book  in  favour  of  the 
union.  He  was  betrayed  by  a  false  friend,  and  cited  before 
a  schismatic  synod  of  Kief,  where  he  had  the  weakness  to 
recant,  and  to  tear  up  his  book  with  his  own  hands.  But 
grace  soon  regained  its  supremacy  ;  he  went  to  Rome,  was 
absolved  by  the  Pope,  and  returned  into  Lithuania  with  the 
title  of  a  Bishop  in  partibus,  because  he  could  not  be  placed 
on  the  see  of  Polock,  which  was  occupied  by  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  Blessed  Josaphat.  He  persevered  till  the 
end  of  his  life  in  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  at  his  death 
there  happened  prodigies,  recorded  by  Viak. 

Now  neither  the  Pope,  nor  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Lithu- 
ania, nor  Smotricki  himself,  ever  showed  the  least  doubt  about 
the  validity  of  his  consecration.  Indeed,  a  layman  wrote  to 
the  Bishop  in  partihus  to  beg  him  to  be  re-consecrated ;  but 
Smotricki  took  good  care  not  to  comply  with  the  invitation. 

Here  is  another  fact.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Innocent,  schismatic  Bishop  of  Vinnitzy,  demanded 
to  be  received  with  his  whole  flock  into  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  See.  Innocent  was  looked  upon  at  Rome  as  a  relapsed 
heretic.  The  papal  nuncio  in  Poland  was  also  against  him, 
and  Mgr.  Malacoski,  the  uniate  Bishop  of  Vinnitzy,  was  his 
open  enemy.  The  demand  of  Innocent  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  trap.  People  said,  when  he  is  sole  Bishop  of 
Vinnitzy,  he  will  once  more  abandon  the  union,  and  will  take 
with  him,  not  only  his  old  flock,  but  a  great  number  of 
Catholics  also.  There  is  nothing  to  gain,  much  to  lose,  by  his 
admission  into  the  Church. 

The  king  of  Poland  was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  deputed 
his  confessor,  the  Piedmontese  Jesuit  Vota,  to  go  to  Rome, 
and  to  treat  with  the  Pope.  Innocent  XII.  referred  him  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  which  was  infected  with 
all  the  prejudices  current  in  Poland  against  Bishop  Innocent. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation,  under  the  presidence  of 
Cardinal  Altieri,  Cardinal  Casanatta  spoke  with  great  power 
against  the  admission  of  Bishop  Innocent.  His  chief  object 
was  to  prove  that  the  Bishop  was  not  in  good  faith.  But  when 
it  was  Vota's  turn  to  speak,  he  answered  the  Cardinal  with 
such  success,  that  the  admission  of  the  Bishop  of  Vinnitzy 
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was  unanimously  decided  upon.  In  consequence,  Malacoski 
was  transferred  to  the  see  of  Chelm,  to  make  room  for  Inno- 
cent, who  afterwards  showed  so  much  zeal  and  devotedness 
for  the  union,  that  by  his  means  the  Archbishop  of  Lernberg 
and  the  Bishop  of  Luck  were  induced  to  renounce  the  schism. 

Here,  then,  are  three  Bishops  whose  orders  are  derived 
from  Theophanes,  or  Theophilus.  They  were  received,  not 
without  difficulty,  into  the  communion  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  cause  was  discussed,  examined  on  all  sides,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ardent,  numerous,  and  powerful  enemies ;  and  the 
only  argument  which  was  not  produced  was  that  which,  if 
producible,  would  have  been  decisive,  but  which  no  one  either 
in  Poland  or  Rome  thought  of,  namely,  the  invalidity  of  their 
ordinations. 

After  such  plain  facts,  to  attack  the  validity  of  the  Russian 
orders  looks  like  attacking  the  Holy  See  itself;  it  throws  a 
doubt  over  the  orders  of  the  uniate  Bishops  of  Galicia,  and 
in  particular  over  those  of  Mgr.  Lewicki,  Archbishop  of 
Lemberg,  Cardinal  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  successor 
of  the  former  schismatical  Bishops.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  arguments  to  prove  to  the  Russians  that  their  ecclesias- 
tical position  is  not  regular,  without  being  obliged  to  use 
weapons  which  wound  the  hand  that  wields  them. 

The  case  of  the  Anglican  orders  is  very  different.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Holy  See,  which  has  shown  itself  so  circum- 
spect in  its  dealings  with  the  orders  of  Utrecht  and  Kief,  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  of  Poland,  and  has  thereby  proved  that  she  would  never 
deny  the  validity  of  the  ordinations  of  heretics  merely  from  a 
spite  against  their  persons, — the  Holy  See  has  from  the  first 
treated  the  Anglican  orders  as  nullities.  The  same  respect 
that  would  teach  us  to  refrain  from  questioning  the  episcopal 
character  of  Cardinal  Lewicki  would  make  us  refrain  from 
acknowledging  such  a  character  in  Archbishop  Sumner  or 
Bishop  Wilberforee. 

But  as  we  may  be  speaking  to  some  with  whom  respect  for 
the  Holy  See  is  not  a  decisive  argument,  we  must  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  show  that  the  Anglican  orders 
are  historically  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful ;  so  doubtful, 
that  no  one  who  values  his  salvation  and  believes  that  to  ob- 
tain it  he  must  have  valid  sacraments,  can  be  finally  satisfied 
with  the  security  they  promise,  even  though  he  may  be  pre- 
pared to  die  in  schism.  Let  us  begin  with  the  two  old  ob- 
jections discussed  by  Courayer.  "  The  first  regarding  Barlow, 
Parker's  consecrator ;  the  other,  the  form  he  used  in  the 
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ceremony  of  their  ordination.  It  is  pretended  that  Barlow  was 
not  consecrated  himself,  and  that  the  rite  of  which  he  made 
use  is  entirely  insufficient  to  insure  the  validity  of  ordination. 
Either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  facts  would  be  sufficient 
of  itself  to  annihilate  the  English  hierarchy."* 

The  third  point  shall  be,  the  intention  with  which  the  first 
Elizabethan  Bishops  were  made,  as  judged  not  so  much  from 
the  known  opinions  of  themselves,  as  from  the  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  word  '  bishop,'  and  to  the  functions  he  was  to 
exercise,  by  the  English  Protestants  of  the  period.  There 
are  Bishops  and  Bishops.  The  Catholic  Bishop  is  the  summus 
sacerdos,  the  centre  and  fount  of  sacramental  power  for  his 
diocese ;  he  is  the  chief  sacrificer,  as  well  as  the  governor  of 
his  flock.  The  Lutheran  Bishop,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere 
superintendent,  not  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  but 
only  their  governor  and  head.  Is  the  Anglican  Bishop, — or 
rather,  was  he  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Elizabeth's 
days, — more  like  the  Catholic  or  the  Lutheran  type  ?  Was 
he  the  summus  sacerdos,  or  only  the  minister  who  was  made  a 
royal  commissioner,  to  look  after  the  morals  and  conduct  of 
the  other  ministers  of  his  charge  ?  Was  his  highest  function 
to  sacrifice  or  to  preach  ?  Is  it  not  true  to  say  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  her  episcopate,  Nomen  callide  retinuit ;  rem  ipsam 
definiendo  sustulit, — she  cunningly  retained  the  name ;  the 
thing  itself  she  totally  destroyed  by  her  definitions  ? 

The  fourth  point  is,  to  inquire  into  the  probability  of  the 
nullity  of  the  baptism  of  several  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy, 
who,  if  they  were  not  Christians,  evidently  could  not  be  Chris- 
tian Bishops. 

Was  Barlow,  the  consecrator  of  Parker,  ever  consecrated 
himself?  There  are  the  gravest  doubts  on  the  subject.  He 
was  elected  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  January  16th,  1536.  The 
king's  commission  for  his  consecration  was  dated  Feb.  22d, 
1536,  f  and  directed  to  Cranmer.  Did  Cranmer  act  upon  it; 
or  did  both  he  arid  Barlow  consider  that  the  king's  commission 
was  to  all  intents  arid  purposes  a  valid  consecration,  nay,  that 
it  would  please  the  king  to  treat  it  as  such,  omitting  all  fur- 
ther ceremonies  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  direct  testi- 
mony of  Cranmer's  having  proceeded  to  consecrate  Barlow, 
or  directed  a  commission  to  other  Bishops  for  his  consecra- 
tion. The  Lambeth  register,  which  contains  all  the  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  Barlow, — his  election,  confirmation,  &c., — 
is  quite  silent  about  his  consecration  ;  and  though  Godwin^ 
positively  says,  that  "  William  Barlow,  prior  of  the  Canons- 

*  Courayer,  Dissertation,  chap.  iii.  f  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  559. 
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regular  of  Bisham,  was  consecrated  Feb.  22d,  1585(6),"  this 
is  impossible,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show ;  and  no  other 
author  attempts  to  fix  the  date  of  this  act.  Cranmer  acted 
at  once  on  the  royal  commission  of  Feb.  22d, — not,  however, 
to  consecrate,  but  only  to  confirm, — and  this  by  proxy,  for 
Barlow  was  in  Scotland.  The  consecration,  says  Courayer 
(cap.  iii.),  cannot  have  been  delayed  long  after,  both  because 
the  law  (25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20,  §  7)  fixed  the  limit  of  twenty 
days  after  the  king's  letters-patent  to  "consecrate"  the  Bishop- 
elect  under  pain  of  praemunire,  and  also  because  there  is 
proof  that  Barlow  was  already  consecrated  by  the  following 
April.  He  adds,  that  Strype  does  not  hesitate  to  place  Bar- 
low's consecration  in  1535(6).  These  reasons  of  Courayer 
are  all  ill-founded.  Strype's  unhesitating  decision  is  a  mere 
assumption  of  a  man  who  had  no  more  information  than  we 
have.  As  to  the  proof  that  Barlow  was  consecrated  by  April 
1536,  the  proof  is  all  the  other  way,  as  we  shall  soon  have  to 
show.  And  the  law  which  prescribed  to  the  Archbishop  the 
duty  of  confirming,  investing,  and  consecrating  the  prelate- 
elect  was  duly  fulfilled,  so  far  at  least  as  to  avoid  the  penalty, 
by  one  of  the  acts.  The  pains  were  threatened  if  the  Arch- 
bishop "  shall  refuse,  and  do  not  confirm,  invest,*  and  con- 
secrate, with  all  due  circumstance  ....  within  twenty  days." 
These  three  acts  are  portions  of  one  whole  and  single  act ; 
and  if  this  act  were  commenced  within  the  twenty  days,  the 
law  was  satisfied.  Thus  Bonner  was  elected  and  confirmed 
Bishop  of  Hereford  in  October  1538,f  but  not  consecrated; 
in  October  1539,  he  is  translated  to  London,  and  in  April 
1540,  and  not  before,  he  is  consecrated  Bishop  of  London,  J 
having  remained  Bishop  of  Hereford  a  year,  and  Bishop  of 
London  half  a  year,  without  consecration.  Therefore  the  law 
25  Henry  V11I.  does  not  even  suffice  for  a  presumption  that 
Barlow  was  consecrated  as  well  as  confirmed  within  twenty 
days  after  Feb.  22d,  1536. 

Next,  with  respect  to  Courayer's  assertion,  that  there  is 
proof  of  Barlow's  being  consecrated  before  April  1536,  it  is 
so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  direct  contrary  is  demon- 
strable. We  must  return  to  Barlow's  history.  January  16, 
1536,  he  was  elected  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  February  18, 
the  same  year,  Richard  Rawlins,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  died ; 
before  news  of  this  had  reached  court,  the  mandate  of  Fe- 
bruary 22d  had  been  issued,  and  Barlow  had  been  confirmed 
by  proxy  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  ;  two  months  afterwards  he 

*  These  two  words  are  omitted  in  Courayer's  quotation  of  the  act;  the  in- 
sertion of  them  would  have  deprived  his  argument  of  its  whole  force, 
t  Cran.  Regis.  218.  J  Ibid.  2U. 
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was  transferred  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  the  temporalities  of 
which  were  restored  to  him  by  the  king's  letters,  dated  April 
26th,  1536.*  Now  we  affirm  (1),  that  it  is  plain,  from  the  pub- 
lic records  relating  to  his  successor  at  St.  Asaph,  that  Barlow 
was  not  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  that  see.  And  (2)  that  it  is 
plain,  from  all  the  documents  relating  to  his  election,  confir- 
mation, &c.  at  St.  David's,  that  he  was  treated  as  if  he  had 
been  a  consecrated  Bishop  before  his  election  to  that  see.  And 
our  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  is,  that  Cranmer  and  Bar- 
low, both  of  whom  mocked  at  the  "  apostolic  succession," 
conspired  to  shirk  the  ceremony  of  consecration,  not  without 
an  idea  of  flattering  the  king,  whose  theological  acumen  had 
just  discovered  that  he  was  the  sole  source  and  channel  of 
episcopal  grace  and  power. 

Barlow  was  not  consecrated  before  his  removal  to  St. 
David's,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  conge- d'e'lire,  or  license 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Asaph  to  elect  his  successor. 
These  conges  always  specify  the  cause  of  the  vacancy  ;  if  the 
former  Bishop  is  dead,  they  run,  vacante  per  mortem  natu- 
ralem  ultimi  Episcopi ;  if  he  is  translated  to  another  see,  per 
translationem  ultimi  Episcopi;  if  deprived,  per  deprivationem 
ultimi  Episcopi :  and  whenever  the  Bishop  mentioned  was 
only  elected  and  confirmed,  and  not  consecrated,  he  is  always, 
we  believe  without  exception,  in  all  formal  documents  called 
Bishop-elect  only.  Now  in  the  conge-d'elire  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Asaph  to  elect  Barlow's  successor,  Barlow 
is  called  Bishop-elect,  and  the  cause  of  the  vacancy  is  said  to 
be  his  exchange :  vacante  sede  per  liberam  transmutationem 
Wilhelmi  Barlow  ultimi  Episcopi  electi ;  and  so  he  is  described 
in  all  the  formal  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  his  suc- 
cessor. There  is  no  other  instance  in  which  a  translation  is 
described  by  any  other  word  than  translationem, f  nor  in  which 

*  Mason  de  Ministerio  Anglicano,  lib.  iii.  cap.  x.  p.  365. 

f  The  invariable  form  used  when  the  translated  Bishop  has  been  consecrated 
before  his  translation  is,  "  Vacante  per  translationem  dni  A.B.  ultimi  Episcopi 
ibidem."  In  the  documents  of  Barlow's  successor  at  St.  Asaph's,  the  cause  of 
vacancy  is  several  times  expressed,  but  never  in  this  mode.  In  the  letters-patent 
(Gran.  Keg.  19ta),  it  is  "per  liberam  transmutationem,"  &c.,  as  in  the  text;  in 
the  petition  (ib.  19ib),  "  per  cessionem,  dimissionem  sive  transmutationem  reve- 
rendi  patris  dni  Willmi  Barlowe  ultimi  Episcopi  electi  ibidem."  In  the  instru- 
ment of  assent  (ib.  195  b),  "per  liberam  dimissionem,  cessionem  et  transmuta- 
tionem reverend!  patris  dni  Willmi  Barlowe,  ultimi  Epi  ibm  electi."  In  the 
process  of  election  (ib.  195  b),  "per  liberam  renunciationein,  cessionem  sive 
transmutationem  reverendi  patris  dni  Willmi  Barlow  ultimi  et  immediati  Epis- 
copi ibidem  in  eandera  ecclesiam  Cath.  Assaphen.  electi."  In  the  same  (196  a), 
"  per  transmutationem,  cessionem  sive  liberam  dimissionem  reverendi  patris 
Willmi  Barlowe  ultimi  presulis  sive  pastoris  electi."  In  the  same  (196'  b),  "  per 
liberam  renunciationem,  cessionem,  dimissionem  et  transmutationem  dni  Willmi 
Barlowe  ultimi  et  immediati  presulis  et  pastoris  et  Epi  ejusdem  electi."  In  the 
final  sentence  (ib.  197  b),  "  per  liberam  transrautationem  dni  Willmi,  Barlowe 
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a  consecrated  Bishop  is  called  only  Bishop-elect.  The  clear 
meaning  of  these  expressions  is,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
bishopric  of  St.  David's  falling  vacant  before  Barlow  was 
consecrated  to  St.  Asaph,  the  "  Bishop-elect"  was  not  "  trans- 
lated," but  "freely  exchanged"  to  St.  David's. 

To  this  argument  Courayer  replies  (chap,  iv.)  by  pro- 
ducing a  case  which  he  calls  "  altogether  parallel  with  that  of 
Barlow,"  where  a  consecrated  Bishop  is  called  Bishop-elect. 

"  In  the  year  1633,  after  the  death  of  Godwin  of  Hereford,  Juxon 
had  been  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  that  see.  Before  he  was  con- 
secrated and  installed,  he  was  translated  to  London.  He  was  con- 
firmed in  this  new  see,  Oct.  23,  1633,  and  consecrated,  Oct.  27. 
Lyndsell  of  Peterborough  succeeded  him  in  Hereford,  March  7, 
1634.  The  king  consented  to  Lyndsell's  election,  March  21,  1634  ; 
and  on  the  2-4 th  he  was  confirmed  by  Archbishop  Laud.  Now,  in 
the  acts  of  election  and  confirmation  of  Lyndsell,  Juxon,  though 
consecrated  and  confirmed  in  the  see  of  London,  is  all  along  styled 
Bishop- elect  of  Hereford.  .  .  .  Cum  sedes  Herefordiensis  tarn  per 
mortem  naturalem  Francisci  Godwin  nuper  episcopi  ibidem,  ac  per 
promotionem  Willmi  Juxon  in  episcopum  ibidem  electi  ad  episco- 
patum  Londiniensem,  nuper  vacaverit,  &c.  Should  we  have  any 
right  to  conclude  from  these  words,  that  Juxon  was  not  at  that  time 
consecrated,  when  we  have  the  record  of  his  consecration  prior  by 
four  months  ?" 

We  reply,  that  we  have  the  right  to  conclude,  from  the 
words,  "  Bishop-elect  of  Hereford,"  that  Juxon  was  never 
consecrated  to  the  see  of  Hereford ;  and  this  conclusion  is 
historically  correct.  His  consecration,  after  his  removal  from 
Hereford  to  London,  could  not  possibly  make  him  the  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  never  had  been  more  than 
Bishop-elect  of  that  see ;  and  so  he  is  called  in  these  acts, 
which,  in  treating  of  Hereford,  have  no  occasion  to  meddle 
with  London.  In  the  same  way,  we  conclude  that  as  Barlow, 
after  his  removal  to  St.  David's,  is  called  "  late  Bishop-elect 
of  St.  Asaph's,"  he  was  never  consecrated  while  he  had  pos- 
session of  the  see  of  St.  Asaph's. 

But  the  case  does  not  stand  on  mere  verbal  criticism. 
Barlow  could  not  have  been  consecrated  to  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph  ;  because  he  was  absent  in  Scotland  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  holding  that  see.  The  mandate  for  his  consecra- 
tion was  issued  February  22 ;  it  was  confirmed  by  proxy  the 
next  day  (Cran.  Register) ;  therefore  he  was  not  present.  A  let- 
ter of  his  is  extant,  written  from  Scotland  in  March  the  same 

ultimi  Epi  ibm  electi  et  confirmati."  Not  a  word  about  his  consecration  ;  but  a 
studious  avoidance  of  the  word,  and  of  all  other  expressions  generally  used  for 
consecrated  prelates. 
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year,  whither  "  the  Bishop-elect  of  St.  Asaph"  had  been  sent 
with  Lord  William  Howard,  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  induce 
James  V.  to  throw  off  the  Pope's  authority.  This  letter  is 
signed  "  Will'm  Barlow,"  though  he  was  then  confirmed  in 
his  see.  He  was  elected  to  the  see  of  St.  David's,  April  10th  ; 
and  on  the  21st  was  confirmed  in  person  at  Bow  church :  the 
record  is  perfect;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  consecration. 
After  this  he  departed  for  Scotland  again,  and  was  there  by 
May  13,  when  he  signs  his  letters  "  Will'mus  Menev.,"  as  if 
he  had  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  David's :  no  mandate 
for  his  consecration  to  this  see  appears  either  in  the  Rolls  or 
in  the  register  at  Lambeth,  but  merely  the  royal  assent,  which 
simply  commands  the  Archbishop,  ut  quod  vestrum  est  in  hac 
parte  exequamini.  The  king,  we  suppose,  was  privy  to  the 
fraud;  and  accordingly  the  record  of  Barlow's  confirmation 
to  the  sees,  both  of  St.  Asaph  and  St.  David's,  is  closed  with 
a  certificate  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  king  of  his  confirma- 
tion only ;  proving  that  he  was  not  then  consecrated.  Fur- 
ther, he  was  called  to  Parliament  by  a  writ  of  summons, 
April  27,  1536,  in  which  he  is  named,  according  to  Courayer, 
not  Bishop-elect,  but  Bishop,  as  though  consecrated  ;  and  yet, 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  June  30,  1 536, 
he  took  precedence  (according  to  the  Lords'  journals)  after 
Reppis  of  Norwich,  who  was  consecrated  June  11,  1536.  For 
this  reason  his  consecration  is  assumed  to  be  after  that  date 
by  the  late  Anglican  editor  of  Bramhall's  works.  Yet  the 
man  must  have  sat  somewhere.  If  he  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament without  consecration,  we  cannot  see  why  he  may  not 
have  sat  there  without  it  too. 

Barlow,  then,  was  not  consecrated  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph, 
as  Courayer  says  he  must  have  been.  Was  he,  then,  conse- 
crated after  his  "  transmutation"  to  St.  David's  ?  In  the 
register,  all  the  documents  about  this  affair  are  perfect ;  but 
there  is  no  record  of  his  consecration.  On  the  contrary, 
throughout  these  documents,  even  in  the  royal  assent,  which 
commands  Cranmer  "  to  do  what  to  him  pertaineth,"  Barlow 
is  described  as  "  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,"  and  never  called 
"  Bishop-elect ;"  that  is,  he  is  assumed  to  be  a  consecrated 
Bishop  ;  and  as  such  he  is  elected  and  confirmed  in  his  new 
see  without  any  thought  of  consecration.  The  register  may 
be  searched  equally  in  vain  for  any  record  of  his  consecration 
on  his  removal  to  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1548.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  preposterous  to  expect  that  a  man  who 
had  once  passed  himself  off  for  a  consecrated  Bishop,  would 
ever  be  likely  afterwards  to  incur  the  danger  of  confessing 
that  he  had  never  received  the  rite. 
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We  suppose,  then,  to  use  Courayer's  words  (chap,  iv.), 
that  there  was  a  collusion  or  conspiracy  between  Cranmer 
and  Barlow  to  omit  the  ceremony  of  consecration.  "  As 
these  two  prelates  were  of  very  Presbyterian  sentiments,  and 
did  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  consecration,  nor  the 
efficacy  of  the  sacrament  of  orders,  it  is  very  possible  that 
Cranmer, — who  knew  Barlow's  sentiments  with  respect  to  the 
inutility  and  inefficacy  of  ordination,  and  his  aversion  to  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Pontifical,  and  who,  moreover,  was  of  the 
same  opinion  himself, — might,  in  .concert  with  Barlow,  have 
given  him  letters  of  institution  and  installation,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  invested  with  his  bishopric." 

Courayer  owns  this  conjecture  to  be  very  ingenious,  and 
to  have  all  the  force  a  conjecture  can  have.  But  he  objects, 
that  the  omission  of  consecration  is  not  very  possible.  It 
was  not  an  affair  between  Cranmer  and  Barlow  alone ;  three 
Bishops  at  least  were  required  at  the  consecration  ;  and  cer- 
tificates of  consecration  had  to  be  shown  before  investiture 
could  be  had.  In  a  matter  so  impossible  to  be  concealed, 
Cranmer  and  Barlow  would  rather  have  swallowed  the  whole 
Pontifical  than  have  subjected  themselves  to  the  praemunire, 
by  omitting  the  consecration.  In  this  part  of  his  answer, 
Courayer  quite  forgets  the  opportunity  for  collusion  and 
jugglery  which  the  translation  of  Barlow  afforded ;  and  we 
have  produced  documentary  evidence  that  seems  to  show  that 
Cranmer  and  Barlow  profited  by  the  occasion.  In  records 
that  would  come  under  the  eyes  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  knew  that  Barlow  was  unconsecrated,  he  was  always 
called  "  Bishop-elect."  But  he  was  palmed  off  on  the  chap- 
ter of  St.  David's  as  consecrated.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
suspicion  might  easily  fail  to  be  excited ;  and  the  chapter, 
when  it  received  documents  signed  by  the  Archbishop,  which 
treated  Barlow  as  consecrated,  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
demand  proofs  of  the  act,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Bishop,  whom  they  would  naturally  presume  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  his  former  see. 

There  was,  then,  an  opportunity  for  such  a  collusion.  But, 
says  Courayer,  Henry  VIII.  was  very  strict,  and  an  enemy  to 
innovators.  Was  it  an  easy  thing  to  impose  upon  him  ?  We 
answer,  that  there  was  no  need  of  concealment  or  imposition 
with  regard  to  the  king.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
the  whole  affair  was  intended  as  a  delicate  piece  of  flattery 
to  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church.  We  know,  by  a  docu- 
ment which  we  shall  quote  directly,  that  in  1540  a  notable 
theological  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  monarch's  head ; 
namely,  that  the  power  of  consecrating  Bishops  was  given 
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provisionally  to  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  to  last  only 
till  they  had  a  Christian  king  among  them,  to  whom  the 
power  was  eventually  to  belong.  What  more  acceptable 
compliment,  than  to  come  to  a  king  in  this  frame  of  mind, 
and  tell  him  that  Barlow  considered  himself  validly  conse- 
crated by  his  highness's  commission,  and  to  beseech  him  that 
in  this  case  all  superfluous  ceremonies  might  be  omitted? 
And  what  more  likely  tool  for  such  an  act  of  sycophancy 
than  the  willing  pander  of  all  Henry's  adulteries ;  the  man 
who  married  him  to  Anne  Boleyn  before  he  had  pronounced 
Catherine's  divorce ;  the  man  who  was  always  ready  in  mar- 
riage or  divorce  to  bend  all  laws  to  Henry's  will, — Cranmer  ? 
Or  what  more  likely  conspirator  in  the  fraud  than  Barlow, 
the  apostate  monk,  who  had  "  buried  the  Mass"  in  1519, 
written  against  the  marriage  of  priests  in  1531,  recanted  his 
grievous  errors  of  denying  the  Mass  and  Purgatory,  and 
slandering  the  Pope,  in  1533  ;  who  became  a  creature  of  Anne 
Boleyn  the  next  year,  and  by  her  means  was  made  rector 
of  Sundridge,  prior  of  Haverfordwest,  and  prior  of  Bisham ; 
who  was  sent  ambassador  to  Scotland  to  promote  schism,  and 
preach  the  Gospel,  in  1536;  who  united  with  Cranmer  in  op- 
posing the  Six  Articles  in  1539,  and  in  assenting  to  them 
when  passed ;  in  denying  the  Sacraments,  and  recognising  the 
king  as  the  fountain  of  orders,  in  1540;  who  was  employed  in 
composing  almost  every  heretical  document  of  importance 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Edward,  and  in  translating 
part  of  the  Apocrypha  for  Parker's  Bible ;  who  wasted  the 
property  of  the  see  of  St.  David's,  and  utterly  ruined  that  of 
Bath  and  Wells ;  and  who  married  within  a  few  years  of  his 
publishing  his  dialogue  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  ; — a 
man,  in  short,  whose  whole  history  shows  him  to  have  been 
an  unprincipled  scoundrel  ? 

But,  urges  Courayer,  it  could  not  have  been  concealed 
from  the  Church.  This  is  just  what  we  contend  it  could  have 
been  by  the  opportunity  of  collusion  afforded  by  the  "  trans- 
mutation" from  St.  Asaph  to  St.  David's.  The  rite,  though 
always  performed  almost  privately,  was  never  questioned, 
never  doubted.  The  occasion  of  omitting  it  was  convenient; 
it  only  remains  to  prove  that  Henry  VIII.,  Cranmer,  and 
Barlow  were  in  the  mind  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

In  1540,  Henry,  who  was  always  inventing  new  dogmas, 
put  certain  questions  to  the  Bishops  and  other  divines,  which, 
with  the  answers,  may  be  seen  in  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation, vol.  i.  p.  201.  Amongst  them  are  the  following 
questions,  with  the  answers  of  Cranmer  and  Barlow : 
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Question.  "  Whether  the  Apostles,  lacking  a  higher  power,  as 
in  not  having  a  Christian  king  among  them,  made  Bishops  by  that 
necessity,  or  by  authority  given  of  God  ?" 

Cranmer.  "  The  civil  ministers  under  the  king  be  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  treasurer,  admirals,  sheriffs,  &c.  The  ministers  of 
God's  word,  under  his  majesty,  be  Bishops,  parsons,  vicars,  and 
such  other  priests  as  be  appointed  by  his  highness  to  that  minis- 
tration ;  as,  for  example,  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  the  parson  of  Winwick,  &c.  ;  all  the  said  offices  be  ap- 
pointed, assigned,  and  elected  in  every  place  by  the  laws  and  orders 
of  kings  and  princes.  In  the  admission  of  these  offices  be  divers 
comely  ceremonies  and  solemnities,  and  which  be  not  of  necessity, 
but  only  for  a  good  order  and  seemly  fashion ;  for  if  such  offices  and 
ministrations  were  committed  without  such  solemnity,  they  were  never- 
theless duly  committed;  and  there  is  no  more  promise  of  God  that 
grace  is  given  in  the  committing  of  the  ecclesiastical  office,  than  it 
is  in  the  committing  of  the  civil  office." 

Barlow.  "  Because  they  lacked  a  Christian  prince ;  by  that  ne- 
cessity they  ordained  other  bishops"  [i.  e.  to  the  prince  properly 
belongs  the  power  of  ordaining,  which  was  only  lent  to  the  Apostles 
till  the  lack  of  a  prince  was  supplied]. 

Question.  "  Whether  Bishops  or  priests  were  first;  and  if  the 
priest  were  first,  then  the  priest  made  the  Bishop?" 

Cranmer.  "  The  Bishops  and  priests  were  at  one  time,  and 
were  not  two  things,  but  both  one  office  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
religion." 

Barlow.  "  At  the  beginning  they  were  all  one." 

Question.  "  Whether  in  the  New  Testament  be  required  any  con- 
secration of  a  Bishop  or  priest,  or  only  appointing  to  the  office  be 
sufficient?" 

Cranmer.  "  In  the  New  Testament  he  that  is  appointed  to  be  a 
Bishop  or  a  priest  needeth  no  consecration  by  the  Scripture  ;  for 
election  or  appointing  thereunto  is  sufficient" 

Barlow.  "  Only  the  appointing." 

Besides  these  answers,  we  read  of  articles  being  exhibited 
against  Barlow  in  November  1536,  seven  months  after  his  re- 
moval to  St.  David's,  for  having  preached,  "  If  the  king's  grace, 
being  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  did  choose, 
denominate,  and  elect  any  layman,  being  learned,  to  be  a 
Bishop,  that  he  so  chosen,  without  mention  made  of  any 
orders,  should  be  as  good  a  Bishop  as  he  is,  or  the  best  in 
England."*  Courayer  preposterously  asks,  "  Does  not  this 
proposition,  be  it  never  so  heretical,  prove  evidently  that  he 
had  been  consecrated  himself?"  Persons  reduced  to  such 
"  evidence"  must  be  very  doubtful  of  their  cause. 

*  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  287,  and  Collier's  EccL  Hist.  vol. 
ii.  p.  135. 
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We  have  proved  the  opportunity,  and  the  will  of  the  three 
parties  concerned  ;  this  alone  furnishes  a  ground  for  thinking 
the  omission  probable.  There  is  no  register  whatever  of  the 
performance  of  the  act  of  consecration  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
registers  speak  of  Barlow  as  having  left  St.  Asaph's  uncon- 
secrated,  and  imply  that  he  came  to  St.  David's  consecrated. 
Now,  as  he  could  not  have  been  consecrated  while  he  had  no 
see, — indeed,  as  he  only  left  one  see  to  go  to  the  other,  as  he 
was  called  "  Bishop  of  St.  David's"  at  the  same  moment  that 
he  ceased  to  be  "  Bishop-elect  of  St.  Asaph/'  and  therefore 
had  no  time  to  be  consecrated  during  his  transmutation, — we 
seem  to  have  the  clearest  documentary  evidence  possible  under 
the  circumstances  that  he  was  never  consecrated  at  all. 

To  recapitulate :  considering  the  openly  expressed  opi- 
nions of  both  Cranmer  and  Barlow,  that  consecration  was  not 
necessary  ;  that  as  this  opinion  was  pleasing  to  the  king,  so 
it  would  not  offend  him  to  act  upon  it ;  that  there  was  a  most 
convenient  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it ;  that  there  is  no 
record  of  any  consecration  of  Barlow  by  Cranmer,  or  any  one 
commissioned  by  him,  or  by  any  one  at  all ;  that  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  Barlow's  successor  at  St.  Asaph  speak  of 
him  as  having  been  "  Bishop-elect"  only,  that  is,  uncon- 
secrated,  and  use  words  to  describe  the  cause  of  the  vacancy, 
which  are  studiously  varied  from  those  which  describe  the 
translation  of  a  true  Bishop ;  considering  too,  that  the  docu- 
ments relating  to  his  induction  to  St.  David's  tacitly  assume 
without  asserting  that  he  was  already  consecrated,  though  it 
is  notoriously  impossible  that  he  could  have  undergone  this 
rite  in  transitu  from  St.  Asaph's  to  St.  David's ;  considering 
also  that  it  was  a  time  of  revolution  in  Church  and  State, 
the  king  grasping  at  absolute  power  in  both,  the  Bishops 
and  higher  clergy  infected  with  the  new  heresies,  and  the 
people  bewildered  with  constant  changes  in  religion,  so  that 
nothing  was  stable,  and  no  man  despaired  of  introducing  any 
novelty, — it  becomes  utterly  improbable  that  Barlow  was 
ever  consecrated  at  all ;  such  considerable  doubts  are  thrown 
on  the  point  as  to  be  equivalent  to  an  entire  denial  of  it ;  and, 
in  the  words  of  Courayer,  the  English  ordinations  are  "  ruined 
past  all  remedy."  For  where  salvation  is  at  stake,  who  would 
put  up  with  such  an  utter  uncertainty  when  he  can  have  an 
infallible  certainty  ? 

It  is  utterly  irrelevant  to  object  that  Barlow  was  sum- 
moned by  writs  to  Parliament,  and  sat  in  convocation  like  a 
consecrated  prelate ;  or  even  that,  on  the  19th  of  February 
1541-42,  he,  with  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  assisted  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  in  consecrating  Bulkeley.  Of  course  he  did ; 
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believing  himself  to  be  as  good  a  Bishop  as  any  one  else, 
and  having  succeeded  in  palming  himself  off  upon  the  world 
as  a  properly  consecrated  Bishop,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
either  at  finding  him  acting  as  such,  or  at  seeing  the  world 
looking  on  unsurprised.  Nor  is  the  negative  argument,  which 
Courayer  supposes  to  be  "  of  no  less  force  than  the  rest,"  of 
any  weight;  for  it  is  not  true.  t(  Is  there,"  he  says,  "one 
author  found  who  during  more  than  seventy  years  accused  him 
of  usurping  the  episcopate  without  consecration  ?"  In  those 
dangerous  times,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  all  the  suspicions 
of  Catholics  written  out  at  length  and  published  ;  but  in  mat- 
ter of  fact  misgivings  of  the  power  of  Barlow,  Scory,  and  Co- 
verdale  to  consecrate  Parker  and  the  rest  did  exist,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  words  of  the  commission  by  virtue  of  which 
the  consecration  was  performed.  This  commission  contained 
the  following  clause,  quite  unheard  of  before  : 

"  Supplying  nevertheless  by  our  supreme  authority,  if  there  is 
or  shall  be  wanting  for  the  performance  of  the  premises  any  of 
those  things  which,  by  the  statutes  of  this  realm,  or  by  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  are  required,  or  are  necessary  to  that  effect,  either  in 
those  persons  who  are  to  be  consecrated  by  you  according  to  our 
command  aforesaid,  or  in  you  or  any  of  you,  in  consequence  of  your 
condition,  state,  or  faculties.  This  being  required  by  the  necessity 
of  the  times  and  the  urgency  of  the  matters." 

There  was  a  doubt,  then,  and  a  public  and  urgent  doubt 
too,  about  the  condition,  state,  and  faculties  of  the  Bishops 
who  were  required  to  consecrate  :  and  this  doubt  was  not 
discussed  according  to  the  canons,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
"  necessities  of  the  times"  stifled  by  a  royal  writ ;  as  Sanders 
says,  "  being  therefore  destitute  of  any  legitimate  ordination, 
when  they  were  commonly  said,  and  by  the  English  laws  them- 
selves were  truly  proved  not  to  be  Bishops,  they  were  obliged 
to  invoke  the  secular  arm"  to  confirm  them  in  an  office  they 
had  usurped  "  without  any  episcopal  consecration."*  What 
more  natural  than  that  Barlow,  conscious  of  his  own  want 
of  the  episcopal  character,  but  believing  that  "  a  Christian 
prince"  had  the  apostolic  power  of  raising  men  to  that  dignity, 
should  seek  such  a  proviso  from  the  queen  ?  especially  con- 
sidering there  was  a  question  whether  the  royal  dispensations 
did  not  cease  with  the  life  of  the  prince,  and  require  renewal 
in  a  new  reign.  Thus  Archbishop  Parker,  anno  1569,  in  the 
case  of  marriage  dispensations,  though  he  would  by  no  means 
dispute  the  queen's  absolute  power  or  papal  jurisdiction,  yet 
thought  dispensations  unsafe,  because  though  during  the 

*  Sanders  de  Schism,  lib.  ii.  (ed.  1585),  fol.  166. 
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prince's  life  such  grants  might  be  covered  from  dispute,  yet 
another  reign  might  call  for  retrospection.* 

This  doubt  of  the  consecration  of  Barlow,  Parker's  con- 
secrator,  is,  as  Courayer  owns,  sufficient  in  itself  to  annihilate 
the  English  hierarchy.  But  English  divines  have  attempted 
to  find  a  loophole  by  affirming  that  Barlow's  assistants  at  that 
ceremony,  being  real  Bishops,  consecrated  him.  But  this  ob- 
jection comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  those  who  altered  the 
old  rubric,  and  forbade  the  assistants  to  pronounce  the  words  of 
consecration.  The  consecration  comes  from  the  consecrator, 
not  from  the  assistants ;  they  present  the  consecrand  to  the 
Archbishop,  or  his  commissary,  saying,  "  Most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  God,  we  present  unto  you  this  godly  and  well  learned 
man  to  be  consecrated  Bishop ;"  and  then,  as  the  rubric 
directs,  "  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  present  shall  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  elected  Bishop,  the  Archbishop 
saying,  (  Take  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  remember  that  thou  stir 
up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  imposition  of 
hands/  &c."  Parker's  consecration  was  conducted  according 
to  this  form  ;  yet  we  read,  Barlow,  Scory,  Hodgkins,  and 
Coverdale  imposed  their  hands  on  the  Archbishop,  and 
said,  "Take  the  Holy  Ghost,"&c. — "Accipe  (dixerunt  Anglic  e} 
Spiritum  Sanctum"  How  is  this  ?.  The  rubric  is  clear  that 
the  consecrating  prelate  alone  pronounces  the  words  of  con- 
secration, the  assistants  laying  their  hands  on  the  Bishop- 
elect,  and  saying  nothing.  Barlow  had  helped  to  frame  this 
rubric,  which  altered  the  old  practice.f  If  there  had  been 
an  intended  and  predetermined  departure  from  this  innova- 
tion, it  would  have  been  noticed  distinctly,  and  not  in  so  ac- 
cidental a  manner  as  this,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  not  only  a  slip  of  the  pen.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  writer  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  dixerunt 
was  a  departure  from  the  rubric,  and  as  such  to  be  noted  by 
some  little  explanation  of  the  cause,  or  other  emphasis.  Such 
a  note  being  absent,  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  oversight  of  the  reporter  than  a  transgression  of  the 
rubrics  of  the  service  which  was  being  performed.  But  as  all 
sacraments  consist  in  rebus  et  verbis,  as  St.  Thomas  says,t 
both  in  symbol  and  words,  he  who  only  uses  the  symbol 
without  pronouncing  the  words  cannot  be  said  to  confer  the 

*  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist,  part  ii.  lib.  vi.  anno  1569. 

f  Why  this  alteration  was  made  we  cannot  pretend  to  explain.  Possibly  they 
thought  that  so  many  pronouncing  the  same  words  at  once  was  "  mumbling"  or 
"  mummery;"  at  any  rate,  the  alteration  proved  that  they  did  not  intend  the  as- 
sistant Bishops  to  be  in  any  sense  consecrators.  The  clear  intention  of  the  rubric 
is  that  the  Archbishop  alone  consecrates. 

J  Sum.  supp.  ix.  35,  art.  v.  sed  contra. 
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Sacrament.  And  this  was  the  case  of  the  assistant  Bishops,  if 
they  obeyed  the  prescriptions  of  the  form  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  follow, — which  we  must  suppose  they  did  in  spite  of 
the  plural  verb  used  by  the  notary. 

But  even  if  they  did  all  utter  the  words  when  they  laid 
their  hands  on  Parker,  they  did  no  more  than  the  assisting 
Bishops  at  the  consecration  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  :  yet  we  do 
not  own  that  these  Bishops  do  in  any  sense  consecrate  ;  but 
we  say  that  they  assist  as  witnesses,  and  to  signify  their  assent, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  priests  present  impose  their  hands 
with  the  Bishop  at  the  ordination  of  priests.  That  this  was 
the  intention  of  the  Church  in  directing  the  presence  of  the 
assistant  Bishops,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  may  in 
special  cases  be  replaced  by  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  Pope 
Pelagius  I.,  mentioned  above.  We  have  inquired  of  Bishops 
who  have  been  assistants,  who  have  told  us  that  they  never 
intended  to  confer  the  Sacrament,  but  left  that  to  the  con- 
secrator.  The  Catholic  Church,  therefore,  will  never  recog- 
nise English  orders,  even  though  it  could  be  proved  that  all 
Barlow's  assistants  at  Parker's  consecration  were  real  Bishops, 
and  that  they  all  pronounced  the  words. 

But  can  this  be  proved  ?  With  regard  to  the  consecra- 
tions of  Scory  and  Coverdale,  they  are  represented  in  Cran- 
mer's  Register  to  have  been  performed  on  the  same  day  (Aug. 
30,  1551),  and  by  the  same  prelates,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Hodgkins ;  but  at  two  places,*  twelve  miles  apart — Scory's  at 
Croydon,  Coverdale's  at  Lambeth.  Moreover  they  are  at- 
tested by  the  same  witnesses  (one  of  the  four  being  absent  in 
Coverdale's  case),  and  a  sermon  on  the  same  text  preached  at 
both.  Farther,  on  examining  the  certificate  of  the  conse- 
cration which  occurs  in  the  Register  next  before  those  of 
Scory  and  Coverdale,  namely  Hooper's,  it  appears  that  Scory's 
is  an  exact  copy  of  it  down  to  the  parties  present,  the  person 
reading  the  mandate,  the  text  of  the  sermon,  and  the  mistakes 
in  the  spelling. 

The  records  of  the  consecrations  of  Scory  and  Coverdale 
are  so  suspicious,  that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  to  be 
forgeries  ;  at  any  rate,  they  either  are  falsified,  or  else  so 
carelessly  drawn  up  that  there  is  no  reason  to  trust  them  ; 
the  credit  of  the  notaries  who  drew  them  up,  and  the  wit- 
nesses who  signed  them,  is  irreparably  damaged  ; — and  among 
these  are  Anthony  Huse,  the  registrar,  and  John  Incent,  one 
of  the  notaries,  both  of  whom  drew  up  or  signed  what  pur- 

*  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  difference  of  places  is  a  mere  oversight,  for  the 
place  at  which  either  Scory  or  Coverdale's  consecration  took  place  (we  forget 
which)  is  written  over  an  erasure. 
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ports  to  be  the  account  of  Parker's  consecration,  and  on 
whose  authority  the  word  dixerunt  rests. 

It  is  besides  very  easy  to  account  for  the  plural  verb 
without  any  supposition  of  fraud.  These  notarial  accounts 
are  evidently  drawn  up  after  a  fixed  form.  Now  when  the 
service  of  consecration  was  changed  in  1550,  the  register  was 
made  much  more  brief;  but  the  old  diffuse  method  was  re- 
stored in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.  Huse,  the  registrar, 
who  had  filled  the  same  office  in  Catholic  times,  would 
naturally  follow  the  old  form  of  describing  the  ceremony 
as  nearly  as  might  be,  just  introducing  the  necessary  al- 
terations. Now  in  the  Catholic  service  all  the  Bishops  not 
only  lay  hands  on  the  head  of  the  consecrand,  but  also 
pronounce  the  words ;  the  form,  therefore,  would  be  "  Ac- 
cipe,  dixerunt,  Spiritum  Sanctum"*  By  a  mistake,  this  form 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  registers,  though  the  ser- 
vice itself  had  been  altered.  The  Bishops  themselves  had 
altered  the  rubric,  and  therefore  certainly  altered  the  old 
practice.  The  registrar  did  not  know,,  or  did  not  happen  to 
observe,  the  change,  and  so  recorded  the  act  in  the  same  words 
as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  record  it ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  use  of  the  word  dixerunt  in  the  register  proves  no- 
thing against  the  rubric  ;  and  neither  Scory,  Coverdale,  nor 
Hodgkins  (who  was  a  true  Bishop,  consecrated  by  Bonner  in 
St.  Paul's,  Dec.  9,  1537),  can  be  shown  to  have  attempted  to 
confer  the  Sacrament  by  using  the  full  ceremonies,  that  is, 
by  pronouncing  the  words  as  well  as  imposing  the  hands. 
It  is  noticeable,  that  the  registrar  in  the  same  way  makes  all 
the  Bishops  also  pronounce  the  long  sermon,  "  Give  heed  unto 
thy  reading,"  &c., — a  thing  very  unlikely.  It  is  also  to  be 
noticed,  that  this  form  of  registration  is  afterwards  changed, 
and  brought  into  conformity  with  the  rubrics. 

Our  investigation  of  the  question  whether  Barlow  was 
ever  consecrated  has  extended  to  such  a  length,  that  we  must 
resume  our  discussion  of  the  other  points  on  a  future  occa- 
sion. These  points  are,  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  form 
used  ;  the  intention  of  the  reformed  Church  of  England  in 
instituting  Bishops — whether,  that  is,  it  was  intended  to  make 
Catholic  Bishops,  or  ministerial  overseers ;  and  the  probability 
of  the  want  of  baptism  in  many  Bishops  through  whom  these 
same  orders  have  been  handed  down. 

*  The  rubric  in  the  Pontifical  is,  "  Deinde  consecrator  et  assistentes  Epis- 
copi  ambabus  manibus  caput  consecrandi  tangent,  dicentes,  '  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum.'  " 


MUSICAL  HUMOURS. 

"  I  HAVE  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music,"  says  Bottom  ;* 
"  let's  have  the  tongs  and  bones,"  To  whatever  barbarisms 
a  "  reasonable  good  ear"  may  lead  a  man,  we  doubt  whether 
by  itself  it  would  ever  lead  him  to  prefer  the  "  plain-song" 
of  the  old  Doric,  Lydian,  and  other  modes,  or  their  mediaeval 
representatives,  to  the  rich  developments  of  modern  music. 
There  is  something  jovial  and  bacchanalian  in  tongs  and 
bones,  which  may  influence  a  man's  choice ;  but  the  plain- 
song  can  scarcely  be  liked  for  itself,  apart  from  other  motives. 
We  agree,  therefore,  with  ancient  Pistol,  who  says, 

"  The  plain-song  is  most  just;  for  humours  do  abound." 

What  are,  then,  these  humours,  which  make  people  pronounce 
plain-song  to  be,  not  most  beautiful  or  most  expressive,  but 
most  just,  and  therefore  to  be  adopted  not  for  love  but  for 
duty? 

We  will  pass  over  that  let-me-play-the-lion-too  humour 
of  Bottom  which  rules  a  section  of  the  musical  world  ;  which 
makes  a  great  athletic  brute,  whom  Nature  only  meant  to 
bellow  bass,  aggravate  his  voice  so  as  to  roar  like  a  sucking 
dove,  or  sing  small  like  a  woman  ;  or  a  woman  naturally  gifted 
with  the  richest  contralto  crack  her  voice  in  attempts  to  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  first  treble  ;  and  which  in  church,  too,  may 
possibly  make  some  people  open  their  mouths,  not  because 
they  can  sing,  but  because  they  cannot  be  silent,  and  may 
therefore  make  them  demand  a  music  suited  to  the  capacities 
of  persons  who  sing  a  little,  but  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  in  tune  or  no.  None  of  the  advocates  of  plain-song  with 
whom  we  have  to  do  are  chargeable  with  this  humour. 

But  there  are  three  very  prevalent  humours,  which  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  affirmation  of  the  proposition,  "  the 
plain-song  is  most  just."  These  are,  ecclesiastical  misogynism, 
Gothic  puritanism,  arid  theological  owlishness. 

The  ecclesiastical  misogynist  declares  that  it  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  let  a  woman's  voice  be  heard  in  church ;  he  might 
prove  his  point  by  the  following  story  of  St.  Bernard.  In 
the  cathedral  of  Spire  stands  a  famous  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin ;  St.  Bernard,  who  was  preaching  the  crusade  in  the 
town,  came  one  day  to  hear  Mass  in  the  cathedral.  He  was 
very  unpunctual;  nevertheless,  as  he  hurried  up  the  nave,  he 

*  Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 
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did  not  forget  to  kneel  before  the  image,  which,  to  his  sur- 
prise, addressed  him  with  the  words : 

"  O  Bernarde, 
Cur  tarn  tarde," — 

"  O  Bernard,  why  so  late  ?"  St.  Bernard,  as  a  theologian, 
knew  he  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  retorted,  "  Mulier 
taceat  in  ecclesid," — "  A  woman  must  not  speak  in  church." 
And  the  image  has  never  spoken  a  word  since.  So  women 
must  not  sing  in  church.  What  are  we  to  do  for  trebles, 
then  ?  says  the  choir-master.  Boys,  is  the  answer.  But  they 
are  always  out  of  tune.  Without  women  to  support  them, 
they  spoil  all  concerted  music.  Then  you  must  recur  to 
plain-song,  according  to  the  command  given  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  Peter  the  showman  in  Don  Quixote  to  his  boy : 
"  Don't  run  so  much  upon  flourishes ;  but  follow  your  plain- 
song,  without  venturing  upon  counterpoints,  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing all." 

The  next  humour  is  the  puritanism  of  Gothic  art.  For 
Gothic  architecture  itself  we  have  the  highest  admiration ; 
and  we  pity  the  man  who  can  stand  unmoved  under  the 
vaults  of  Milan,  Cologne,  or  Amiens.  But  we  do  not  see 
what  these  glorious  creations  have  in  common  with  the  things 
too  often  palmed  off  upon  us :  we  see  no  authority  in  them 
for  the  gloom  and  inconvenience  which  English  Goths  have 
erected  into  principles  of  the  art.  The  able  author  of  a  little 
pamphlet  lately  published  in  Dublin  says  to  these  gentlemen 
with  much  truth, 

"  You  have  conquered  England,  and  imprisoned  the  English. 
Under  an  able  leader  in  his  day,  a  very  Mahomet  for  fanatic  zeal, 
you  have  raised  cathedrals  and  mission  churches,  dark  as  Erebus, 
gloomy  as  Acheron.  You  have  walled  up  poor  nuns  in  such  oub- 
liettes as  might  well  make  Mr.  Spooner's  blood  run  cold  when  he 
passes  their  outer  precincts.  You  have  incarcerated  no  small  num- 
ber of  the  secular  clergy  in  England,  together  with  some  communi- 
ties of  regulars,  not  to  mention  a  Bishop  or  two,  in  dungeons  terrible 
to  the  imagination.  They  enter  these  receptacles  of  suffering  huma- 
nity at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  through  narrow  wickets,  studded 
with  ponderous  nails,  strengthened  with  massive  iron,  guarded  by 
clashing  bolts  and  chains,  as  though  to  defend  the  presbyteries  of 
Fathers  Smith  and  Jones  from  the  inroads  of  some  baronial  neigh- 
bour, or  the  descent  of  Norman  pirates  from  their  galleys.  Grim 
gurgoyles  gnash  at  them  as  they  pass  ;  they  live  amid  an  assemblage 
of  *  gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire  I'  The  very  images  of  the 
Saints — but  I  fear  to  grow  irreverent  by  describing  them  with  fide- 
lity. Enough.  You  have  surrounded  the  English  clergy  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  gloom.  Contemplate  them,  the  dejected  ones,  as  they 
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toil  up  their  narrow  incommodious  stairs,  as  they  peer  forth  from 
latticed  loopholes,  made  on  a  type  four  centuries  before  the  duty  on 
crown-glass  was  removed.  The  f  dim  religious  light'  takes  place  of 
the  light  of  heaven.  Bars  and  mullions  scowl  sashes  and  cheerful- 
ness out  of  countenance.  It  is  not  permitted  to  walk  two  abreast; 

that  is  part  of  the  prison  regulations We  are  slow  to  be 

convinced  that  a  building  must  be  gloomy  in  order  to  be  religious  ; 

that  nothing  but  a  vault  can  suggest  pious  remembrances 

For  us,  with  our  gloomy  sky  and  dark  remembrances,  to  be  further 
darkened  and  be-gloomed  in  the  very  house  of  prayer  !": 

We  can  easily  see  how  plain-song  agrees  with  gloom  ; 
though  we  cannot  see  why  intricate  counterpoint  and  strongly- 
coloured  instrumentation  are  alien  from  the  real  spirit  of  the 
art  which  raised  the  gorgeous  shrines  of  mediaeval  Christia- 
nity. Gothic  architects  teach  that  heaven  is  enlivened  with 
orchestral  music ;  at  least  they  arm  the  hands  of  their  stone 
angels  with  fiddles,  harps,  trumpets,  guitars,  and  hautboys. 
In  painted  windows  we  have  seen  them  thumping  kettle- 
drums arid  tambourines.  But  perhaps  these  instruments,  like 
women  in  churches,  or  children  in  drawing-rooms,  are  meant 
to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  Why  not  ?  When  the  Orientals 
objected  to  the  use  of  organs  in  churches,  they  were  settled 
with  the  text,  "  Omnis  spirilus  laudet  Dominum, — Let  every 
wind  instrument  praise  the  Lord."  "  Laudate  eum  in  chordis  et 
organo"  includes  a  whole  orchestra.  Why,  then,  do  our  Goths 
bid  them  be  silent  in  church  ?  Years  ago  we  read  a  pamphlet 
by  a  great  architect,  wherein  he  tells  us  that,  as  he  was  hear-- 
ing  Mass  in  Cologne  cathedral,  the  beauties  of  which  raised 
his  mind  to  heaven,  suddenly  "  those  diabolical  fiddles"  struck 
up,  and  the  beautiful  vision  faded  away,  and  he  found  himself  in 
a  concert-room.  Most  men  have  not  such  powerful  imagina- 
tions ;  they  can  trust  their  eyes  against  their  ears.  But  our 
architect  did  not  know  this ;  he  thought  that  what  he  felt 
others  experienced  also.  He  saw  in  his  own  case  the  supe- 
riority of  music  to  architecture.  Even  the  highest  efforts  of 
his  own  art  faded  from  his  mind  beneath  music's  more  potent 
spell.  Did  his  own  works  fade  in  like  manner  from  men's 
eyes  under  the  same  fascinating  influence  ?  The  idea  was 
terrible  ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  a  muck  at  "  dia- 
bolical fiddles,"  "  infernal  trebles,"  and  so  on  ;  and  to  substi- 
tute for  them  the  monotonous  drone  of  plain-song,  which, 
instead  of  distracting  the  attention  from  the  architecture, 
forces  a  man,  for  his  own  comfort,  to  distract  his  attention 
from  the  music. 

The  third  humour,  which  pronounces  the  plain-song  to  be 
«  A  Word  to  the  Goths  (Dublin,  1857),  pp.  4,  6,  7. 
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most  just,  is  that  of  theological  owls  ;  men  who  look  very  wise 
and  deep,  but  are  at  the  same  time  lovers  rather  of  obscurity 
than  of  light.  One  will  tell  you  that  plain-song  is  part  of  the 
Incarnation.  Another  that  it  is  a  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  As  a  specimen  of  this  shallow  twaddle  and 
sham-philosophy,  worthy  of  Gnostics  and  conjurers,  take  the 
following,  which,  though  not  directly  bearing  upon  plairi- 
song,  is  a  good  specimen  of  what  we  mean.  It  is  from  an 
article  on  musical  rhythm,  which  appeared  some  time  last 
summer  in  the  Univers  : 

"  Musical  times  are  three  :  binary,  or  common,  representing 
force ;  trinary,  or  triple,  representing  grace ;  and  the  union  of  the 
two,  representing  force  and  grace  united.  .  These  three  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  being  created  after  the  image 
of  God,  all  her  movements  ought  to  have  the  characteristics  of  God 
Himself.  Now  God  manifests  Himself  to  us  under  three  distinct 
forms:  as  Creator  in  might,  as  Redeemer  in  love,  as  Sanctifier  in 
might  and  love  united.  Musical  rhythm,  then,  is  nothing  but  the 
image  of  God  in  Three  Persons. 

Madame  Marie  Bernard  Gjertz  recognises  a  rhythm  of  corrup- 
tion, which  also  has  its  three  distinct  characteristics — infamy,  effe- 
minacy, pride  ;  the  rhythms  of  the  Bacchante,  of  the  vain  coward,  of 
the  infidel  philosopher.  The  first  engenders  license  ;  the  second  im- 
becility ;  the  third  despair.  All  three  lead  to  perdition  ;  and  yet  one 
hears  them  often  in  church  ! 

Beethoven  is  the  chief  of  the  school  of  pride.  Before  him  Haydn 
and  Mozart  had  developed  the  sonata,  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms, 
being  that  which  attempts  to  reproduce  the  adorable  lineaments  of 
the  Redeemer  (!).  Haydn's  sonatas  represent  the  pure  and  simple 
Christian  soul,  which  has  always  loved  and  believed  the  good  God 
without  an  idea  of  doubting  or  reasoning.  Mozart,  by  the  sentiment 
of  melancholy  impressed  on  almost  all  his  works,  exhibits  a  soul 
desiring  what  it  ought  not,  but  wherein  faith,  still  living,  gives  birth 
to  resignation.  Obedient  for  duty's  sake,  not  for  love,  she  remains 
melancholy  in  her  obedience. 

Beethoven's  music  makes  a  man  in  love  with  despair  ;  it  weeps 
tears  of  blood,  not  for  the  agony  of  an  incarnate  God,  but  for  the 
eternal  ruin  of  the  devil.  This  is  the  rhythm  of  pride,  which  seeks 
truth,  and  implores  it,  but  will  not  receive  it  as  it  is  revealed.  It 
is  always  the  Jew  saying  to  the  Saviour,  Descend  from  the  Cross, 
that  we  may  believe  in  Thee.  Obey  our  caprices,  flatter  our  bad 
passions,  and  we  will  proclaim  Thee  to  be  the  true  God ;  ...  or 
else,  Crucifige  !  Beethoven's  works  put  Christ  to  death  in  our  hearts, 
as  the  Jews  put  Him  to  death  on  the  Cross !" 

Last  October  M.  Berlioz  reproduced  this  article  in  the 
Journal  des  Debats,  with  a  very  slight  commentary,  the  pith 
of  which  was,  "  What  a  pity  that  I  am  neither  theologian  nor 


philosopher !  I  suppose,  if  I  were,  I  should  understand  all 
this."  Then  he  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  often  been 
moved  to  tears  by  Beethoven's  music ;  but  he  could  swear, 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  that  though  they  did  not  flow  for 
the  sufferings  of  an  incarnate  God,  they  were  not  shed  over 
the  eternal  perdition  of  the  devil,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
cut  for  some  time.  Hereupon  M.  Louis  Feuillot,  who  had 
certainly  deserved  all  he  got,  and  who  had  only  himself  to 
blame  for  provoking  this  sneer  on  religion,  returned  furiously 
to  the  charge;  reasserted  the  doctrines  of  Madame  Gjertz, 
and  made  certain  additions  of  his  own  in  the  same  spirit. 
'  Theology  and  philosophy  are  necessary,"  he  said,  "  to  musi- 
cians. Palestrina  was  a  theologian ;  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
one  of  his  masses  without  being  convinced  that  he  was  a  deep 
dogmatic  divine ;  certainly,  for  an  intelligent  listener,  the 
Amen  of  the  Credo  of  the  mass  of  Pope  Marcellus  is  as  good 
as  a  lesson  in  theology."  It  is  a  great  pity,  then,  say  we, 
that  Palestrina  ever  mixed  up  his  divinity  with  such  profane 
words  as  he  did,  and  that  he  wrote  madrigals  and  love-songs 
quite  undistinguishable  in  style  from  his  "  dogmatic  theo- 
logy*" "  Haydn  and  Mozart,"  continues  our  prophet,  "  in 
that  they  were  sincere  Christians,  were  also,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  Palestrina,  theologians  and  philosophers.  You 
may  find  in  their  lives,  as  well  as  in  their  music,  the  order, 
nobleness,  gentleness,  and  purity  so  well  described  in  the 
article  which  has  amused  M.  Berlioz."*  So  we  suppose  Pa- 
lestrina, Haydn,  and  Mozart,  are  the  heavenly  trinity  of 
music ;  while  Beethoven,  with  his  disciple  Berlioz,  and  other 
moderns,  such  as  (say)  Rossini  and  Auber,  are  the  infernal 
triad — the  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh.  This  is  what  ultra- 
theorising  brings  us  to  !  Before  we  dare  to  like  a  piece  of 
music,  we  must  inquire  whose  it  is ;  and  if  it  belongs  to  a  con- 
demned composer,  we  must  pronounce  it  heretical !  O  M. 
Veuillot,  what  a  droll  thing  is  man,  when  he  goes  in  his  dou- 
blet and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his  wits  ! 

But  to  be  serious  :  though  we  have  divided  the  Grego- 
rianisers  into  three  classes,  of  misogynists  or  woman-haters, 
Goths,  and  theological  owls,  we  are  neither  so  impudent  nor 
so  blind  to  facts  as  to  assert  that  all  lovers  of  plain-chant  fall 
into  these  categories.  In  moderation,  and  in  its  proper  place, 
the  plain-chant,  when  well  sung,  is  very  magnificent.  Almost 
every  one,  when  the  solemn  Kyrie  or  the  Requiem  first  bursts 
upon  him,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  has  never  heard  any 
thing  finer  in  his  life.  It  is  only  when  movement  succeeds 

*  See  the  Univers  for  Oct.   31,  1857.     We  have  abridged  the  article  con- 
siderably ;  in  its  original  state  it  is  as  tedious  as  it  is  foolish. 
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movement,  without  change  or  relief,  that  the  monotony  be- 
comes intolerable,  and  the  ear  is  absolutely  pained  by  the  inflic- 
tion. A  great  deal  of  the  melody  is  beautiful,  especially  that 
which  is  most  in  use ;  the  man  would  indeed  be  a  barbarian  who 
on  aesthetical  grounds  should  think  of  suppressing  or  altering 
such  gems  as  the  chant  of  the  Preface,  the  tones  of  the  psalms, 
or  the  Lamentations.  For  all  antiphonal  service  plain-chant 
is  indispensable.  It  is  only  when  it  occurs  in  long  move- 
ments, such  as  the  Gloria  or  Credo,  that  it  becomes  so  very 
unbearable ;  and  here  no  expedients  will  mitigate  the  cala- 
mi  ty  •  W^Uta^ejnj3Vjs£^ 
sung1,  or  by  a  finer  body  of  voices,  than  in  the  Norbertine 
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Abbey  of  Tongerloo ;    yet  even  there  the  brother  organist 
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found  if  necessary  to  enliven  it  with  interludes  from  the  last 
new  opera,  or  from  Strauss's  waltzes.  Travellers  know  how 
universal  this  practice  is.  One  of  the  most  successful  accom- 
paniers  of  the  plain-chant  that  ever  we  heard  in  England,  tried 
to  smother  it  with  contrapuntal  embroideries,  leaving  the 
chant  itself  as  a  f also  bordone,  so  called,  we  suppose,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  drone  of  the  bagpipes. 

So  the  three  classes  of  Gregorianisers  allow  of  very  wide 
exceptions.  There  may  be  excellent  reasons  for  forbidding 
women's  singing  in  particular  churches.  All  the  singing  may 
be  done  in  the  chancel ;  or  the  church  may  belong  to  religious, 
who  cannot  consistently  with  their  rule  go  up  into  a  gallery 
and  mix  with  female  singers.  But  nothing  can  be  a  greater 
fallacy  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  thing  revolting  to 
ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  fact  itself  of  females  singing 
during  service.  No  one  wants  to  put  women  into  surplices, 
or  introduce  them  into  the  chancel ;  the  question  is  simply 
whether,  in  singing  hymns,  psalms,  and  those  other  parts  of 
the  Catholic  rite  where  the  congregation  responds,  women  as 
well  as  men  may  join.  Suppose  the  whole  congregation  sings, 
as  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  it  would  evidently  be  absurd  to 
tell  the  women  to  be  silent.  But  when  we  get  out  of  the 
confines  of  the  German  song-land,  we  find  the  majority  of 
the  people  condemned  by  nature  to  silence.  Naturally,  then, 
the  singers  that  remain,  finding  it  impossible  to  sing  together 
unless  they  place  themselves  together,  congregate  in  some 
particular  spot.  Gradually,  as  the  proportion  between  singers 
and  non-singers  becomes  more  unequal,  it  is  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  render  the  few  remaining  vocalists  audible,  to  raise 
them  above  the  heads  of  the  rest  of  the  people  in  some  tribune 
by  themselves.  Hence  the  organ-galleries  were  enlarged  for 
them  ;  but  even  after  this  exaltation,  they  remain  only  what 
they  were  before,  the  deputies  of  the  congregation  for  per- 
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forming  a  work  which  the  whole  congregation  ought  to  per- 
form if  it  can.  We  are  not  speaking  of  churches  with  real 
ecclesiastical  choirs,  such  as  monasteries,  where  the  monks 
are  sufficient,  and  ought  to  make  all  responses  without  the 
congregation  ;  but  of  churches  where  the  duty  must  be  left 
to  the  congregation  or  its  deputies.  And  we  ask,  Does  any 
known  ecclesiastical  principle  require  that  these  deputies  of 
the  congregation  should  be  rather  of  the  male  than  the  female 
sex  ?  All  the  congregation  have  a  right  to  sing  if  they  can  ; 
else,  if  half  of  them  are  to  be  prevented  on  account  of  their 
sex,  it  must  be  for  a  reason  which  would  make  it  unlawful  for 
nuns  themselves  to  sing  in  church, — an  absurdity  which  no 
one  would  maintain  in  the  face  of  the  practice  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  Rome,  the  Trinitd  de  Monti  is  quite  a  show 
church  on  account  of  the  nuns'  voices,  which  used  to  be  so 
cultivated  that  Mendelssohn  himself  wrote  a  set  of  motetts  for 
them.  The  faithful  in  conventual  churches  are  properly  re- 
presented by  a  select  choir  of  nuns,  and  in  seminary  churches 
by  a  selection  from  the  students :  apply  the  same  rule  to 
common  parochial  congregations,  and  you  can  find  no  more 
reason  in  ecclesiastical  propriety  to  banish  females  from  the 
select  singers  than  from  the  congregation  itself.  But  you  will 
say,  It  leads  to  immorality  that  young  men  and  young  women 
should  be  placed  together  in  a  gallery  by  themselves.  We 
answer,  that  in  English  society  men  and  women  are  and  must 
be  thrown  together  in  all  sorts  of  places  ;  in  omnibuses  they 
almost  sit  on  one  another's  knees  ;  in  kitchens  and  servants' 
halls  their  intercourse  has  no  restraint :  so  in  drawing-rooms, 
streets,  parks,  ball-rooms,  every  where.  Are  bad  thoughts 
more  likely  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  church  than  elsewhere  ?  In 
fact,  are  people  brought  together  so  closely  in  music-gal- 
leries as  to  make  this  danger  one  to  be  spoken  of?  In  our 
experience,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  warrant  such  a  state- 
ment. We  have  often  been  present  in  choirs  both  of  males 
only,  and  of  males  and  females  mixed ;  and  as  the  result  of 
our  observations,  we  say  without  hesitation,  that  in  general 
women  are  infinitely  better  behaved  than  men,  and  men  than 
boys  ;  and  that  the  mixed  choirs  are  always  less  noisy  and  less 
rude  than  the  sham-orthodox  male  ones.  The  presence  of 
women  is  generally  a  check,  and  without  them  men's  choirs 
too  often  become  mere  bear-gardens ;  for  musical  men  are 
not  usually  over-well  behaved.  "  Much  music  marreth  men's 
manners,"  says  Galen. 

Why  plain -chant  should  be  more  Gothic  than  figured 
music,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  spirit  of 
plain-song  seems  to  us  quite  contrary  to  that  of  Gothic  ar- 
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cliitecture.     It  only  endures  a  naked  rigidity,  a  perfect  sim- 
plicity, that  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  mediaeval  cathedrals. 
The  principle  of  mediaeval  architects  was  to  form  long  per- 
spectives, to  cut  pictures  in  two  by  the  interposition  of  co- 
lumns, half  to  hide  half  to  reveal  the  size  and  plan  of  build- 
ings.    The  aisles  were  for  processions,  which  the  Gothic  eye 
loved  to  see  dodging  among  columns,  and  disappearing  and 
emerging  again  from  behind  screens  and  hangings.     Even  its 
principles  of  colours  led  to  the  same  result ;   hence  its  gilded 
reredoses,  where  every  detail  was  lost  in  a  blaze  of  splen- 
dour.    ^Esthetically,  what  is  the  value  of  the  rood-screen  ? 
Is  it  not  the  half- concealment  which  Goths  imagine  to  be  the 
mother  of  reverence,  and  which  certainly  in  itself  produces 
very  charming  effects  ?     The  general  effect  sought  by  medi- 
aeval architects  is,  that  no  one  feature  should  be  prominent ; 
that  all   should  be   well   balanced  ;  that  outlines  should  be 
fretted  away  by  details,  and  that  unity  should  be  the  result 
of  multiplicity.     Apply  this  rule  to  music,  and  certainly  you 
will  not  have  plain-chant.     The  masses  of  Haydn  and  Mo- 
zart,   Cherubini  and  Beethoven,  will  be  found  to   approxi- 
mate much  more  nearly  to  the  ideal.     Those  who  take  away 
counterpoint  and  colouring  from   music,  seem   to  us  much 
more  like  those  who  cut  out  tracery  from  Gothic  windows, 
who  shave  off  pinnacles  from  gables  and  crockets  from  pin- 
nacles, who  plaster  up  clustered  columns  into  square  piers, 
who  cut  away  foliaged  arcades  to  make  place  for  flat  square 
marble   tablets,  and  who  lay  the  whitewash   thick  over  the 
frescoed  walls  of  a  cathedral,  than  like  those  who  originally 
produced  the  tracery,  pinnacles,  clustered  columns,  and  fres- 
coed walls.    The  plain-song  is  the  simple  rigid  column,  stand- 
ing up  naked  and  alone  like  an  Egyptian  pyramid  or  the  monu- 
ment of  London.     Counterpoint  wreathes   around  it  niches 
and  arches  and  pinnacles,  half  concealing  the  original  ele- 
ment, and  reducing  it  to  be  a  mere  member  of  an  organised 
whole  instead  of  an  individual  standing  by  itself.     Plain- 
song  is  mere  surface ;  counterpoint  and  harmony  give  depth. 
In  plain-song,  the  one  unvarying  melody  drags  itself  along, 
always  predominant,  always  forcing  itself  on  the  ear,  never 
allowing  a  moment's  rest  from  its  obtrusive  importunity.     In 
counterpoint,  the  various  parts  come  uppermost  by  turns ;  or 
if  not,  if  the  harmony  is  simple,  at  least  the  chief  part  is  so 
toned  down  by  its  accessories  that  it  loses  its  monotony ;  the 
bare  wall  is  supported  by  systems  of  flying  buttresses,  and 
the  same  emotions  enter  through  the  ear  that  the  intricate 
interlacings  of  Gothic  architecture  operate  through  the  eye. 
But  there  is  one  accidental  circumstance  in  which  a  pa- 


rallel  can  be  drawn  between  plain-chant  and  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture. As  the  architect  delights  in  making  his  build- 
ing look  slender  and  weak,  and  yet  be  really  strong  ;  as  he 
loves  to  conceal  from  the  eye  the  massive  supports,  and  to 
seem  to  hang  vaults  and  pendants  upon  nothing, — so  does 
many  a  Gregorianiser  love  to  seem  strong  where  he  is  really 
weak.  He  loves  to  play  at  monks ;  to  gather  together  fathers 
of  families,  and  young  men  suffering  under  their  first  romantic 
attachment ;  to  dress  them  in  cassocks  and  surplices,  and  seat 
them  in  the  chancel,  so  as  to  look  at  least  like  a  college,  if 
not  like  a  convent  of  canons-regular.  But  is  this  more  in 
accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  than  mixed  choirs  in 
their  proper  place  ?  A  lot  of  fellows — who  may  be  perhaps 
Protestants,  infidels,  even  Jews — are  got  together,  dressed  up 
to  look  like  what  they  are  not,  brought  into  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  they  have  no 
right  to  be,  screened  and  separated  off  from  the  profane  laity, 
of  whom  they  may  be  the  very  dregs;  and  in  order  that  they 
may  deceive  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye,  and  impose  on  the 
weak  imagination,  they  are  made  to  sing  the  sourest,  crudest, 
most  tedious  plain-song,  like  a  set  of  Trappists  or  Capuchins. 
And  yet  the  same  people  who  perpetrate  this  notable  sham  cry 
out  aloud  against  Mr.  Compo's  false  Gothic,  against  iron  shafts 
to  imitate  stone,  plaster  vaultings  and  papier-mache  crockets, 
all  the  time  that  they  are  coining  false  monks,  and  dressing 
up  their  footmen  and  stable-boys  in  copes  and  surplices  to 
make  them  look  like  ecclesiastics.  Sham  is  sham  in  all  de- 
partments. We  may  respect  a  father  of  a  family  who  every 
night  as  the  clock  strikes  nine  goes  with  his  household  into 
the  domestic  oratory,  and  after  fumbling  about  for  a  minute 
behind  a  curtain,  comes  forth  attended  by  his  butler  and 
footmen  in  surplices,  and  forthwith  twists  his  mouth  into 
a  gurgoyle  in  his  struggles  to  intone  the  litanies  in  true 
Gothic  mode, — we  may  respect  such  a  one  ;  but,  for  our- 
selves, we  must  say  we  like  to  take  fashions  of  worship  as  we 
find  them,  and  not  to  dig  up  usages  that  died  out  centuries 
ago.  To  do  so  encourages  those  who  declare  that  the  Ca- 
tholic worship  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and  that  when  an  at- 
tempt at  revival  is  made,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  show  how 
alien  it  is  from  all  realities  of  the  day. 

Our  third  humour  was  that  of  theological  owls,  who  try 
to  make  us  believe  that  plain-song  is  part  of  the  Incarnation, 
or  a  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  And  yet  we 
cannot  but  confess  that  there  are  many  most  grave  and  wise 
persons,  who  judge  on  more  sober  grounds  that  the  plain-song 
is  the  music  which  has  most  ecclesiastical  authority ;  that  it  is 
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the  traditional  chant  of  the  Church,  the  music  which  permits 
the  words  to  be  most  distinctly  heard  ;  which  allows  each 
word  to  be  pronounced  with  perfect  precision  ;  that  dwells 
just  long  enough  on  each  phrase  to  help  and  not  to  mar 
meditation  ;  that  does  not  distract  the  attention  ;  that  does  not 
consume  time  in  senseless  repetitions  of  the  words,*  but  goes 
on  in  a  straightforward  business-like  way  to  its  end  ;  that 
encourages  no  vanity  of  personal  exhibitions  in  the  singers ; 
that  allows  no  shakes  and  roulades  of  the  prima  donna ;  and 
that  separates  church-music  from  the  music  of  the  theatre, 
the  drawing-room,  the  pot-house,  and  the  parade-ground,  by 
an  impassable  gulf.  These  certainly  are  no  mean  advan- 
tages, if  they  really  belong  to  the  plain-song ;  and  may  even 
go  far  to  compensate  for  its  awful  dullness.  ^Esthetic  im- 
provements in  the  services  are  not  always  accompanied  with 
corresponding  personal  improvements  in  Christians.  "  For- 
merly," says  St.  Boniface,  "we  had  wooden  chalices  and  golden 
priests  ;  now  our  chalices  are  of  gold  and  our  priests  of  wood." 
We  lately  found  in  a  French  library  the  diary  of  the  Superior 
of  the  English  branch  of  an  order  which  we  will  not  name. 
In  the  year  1787  he  wrote,  "  The  zeal  of  our  missioners  is 
greatly  abated  since  they  began  to  vie  with  others  in  build- 
ing elegant  chapels,  in  singing  High  Mass,  and  setting  up 
organs.  The  young  people  of  both  sexes,  instead  of  being 
instructed  in  their  religion  and  in  their  moral  duties,  are 
taught  music  and  singing  ;  and  strolling  companies  of  singers 
go  from  chapel  to  chapel  to  perform  their  parts  for  hire  or 
for  drink  :  this  disorder  prevails  chiefly  in  Lancashire,  which 
formerly  was  respected  for  the  religion  and  piety  of  its  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants,  and  for  being  the  nursery  of  ecclesiastics 
and  nuns."  Again,  in  1788,  he  notes,  "  The  rage  for  building 
chapels  still  continues ;  one  of  our  brethren  having  undertaken 

to  build  one  at without  having  sufficient  funds  to  carry 

it  on,  was  obliged  to  skulk  out  of  the  county  to  screen  him- 
self from  the  pursuits  of  the  workmen.  Had  he  consulted 

and  been  advised  by ,  such  a  disgrace  would  not  have 

befallen  him."  So,  in  1762,  an  author  writes  of  the  great 
English  College  at  Douai,  "  There  used  to  be  a  good  choir  of 
musicians  there ;  but  they  have  in  great  part  abandoned  the 
cultivation  of  this  talent,  because  they  said  it  turned  the 
scholars  away  from  the  study  of  things  of  more  importance." 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  once  a  question  of  the 
Pope's  forbidding  all  contrapuntal  music,  and  that  a  mass  of 
Palestrina  saved  the  art  from  proscription ;  nor,  again,  that 

*  No  ;  but  it  repeats  syllables  senselessly  enough, — quite  in  the  haw-haw- 
style. 
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the   Cardinal-Vicar   of  Rome    has   lately   protested   againsl 
figured  music,   and   has   already   eliminated   instruments   of 
percussion  (drums,  cymbals,  triangles,  and  harps)  from  eccle- 
siastical orchestras.     But  before  we  gather  any  thing  from 
these  acts,  we  must  learn  exactly  what  they  were  directed 
against.     The  contrapuntal  music  used  in  the  Church  before 
Palestrina  did  not  move  the  disgust  of  Popes  and  Cardinals 
because  it  was  so  beautiful,  but  because  it  was  so  ugly  and 
so  tedious.     Antiphons  written  in  nineteen  parts  in  canon ; 
no  rules  observed;  horrible  discords  everywhere;  no  rhythm; 
profane  songs,  with  their  words,  sometimes  brought  in  to  ac- 
company the  canto  fermo, — these  were  some  of  the  abuses. 
The  patience  of  ecclesiastics  was  tired  out ;  they  were  think- 
ing of  abolishing  the  whole  concern,  when  Palestrina  showed 
them   that  counterpoint  was  not  necessarily  either  tedious, 
ugly,  or  unrhythmical.     By  the  reform  he  introduced  he  did 
not  widen  the   distance    between    secular  and  ecclesiastical 
music ;  on  the  contrary,  he  brought  them  nearer  together, 
so  near,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  identified  them.     We 
will  defy  any  one  to  point  out  any  fundamental  difference  in 
style,  plan,  motive,  or  rhythm,  between   Palestrina's  masses 
and  his  madrigals.     He  had  but  one  method  of  writing,  one 
style ;  this  he  used  whether  the  piece  he  had  to  compose  was 
to  religious  or  profane  words,   for    the   church   or  for  the 
supper-table.     Again,  any  one  who  has  heard  the  intermin- 
able balderdash  sometimes  played  and  sung  at  grand  High 
Masses  in  Rome,  and  has  been  deafened  by  the  drums  and 
trumpets  and  cvmbals,  will  not  wonder  that  a  poor  Cardinal, 
who  has  often  had  to  sit  out  a  noisy  Gloria  of  an  hour  in 
length  with  an  empty  stomach,  should  feel  a  personal  enmity 
to  these  crashing  instruments,  and  proscribe  them  altogether. 
"  But  he  spoils  the  orchestra !"    What  does  he  know  of  that  ? 
Aristotle  says,  If  you  strike  a  barbarian,  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  fence,  he  immediately  claps  his  hands  on  the  wounded  place, 
or  shuts  his  eyes  and  hits  out  right  and  left,  smashing  all  around 
him.     A  man  ignorant  of  music  is  deafened  by  drums,  cym- 
bals, and  triangles  ;  he  takes  care  it  sha'n't  happen  again,  and 
smashes  the  offenders  without  considering  whether  he  is  doing 
any  damage  to  the  vital  organisation  of  the  orchestra. 

The  meaning,  then,  of  these  acts  was,  not  to  declare  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar music  (which  there  is  not),  but  only  to  guard  against  cer- 
tain abuses  of  tediousness  and  noise  which  had  crept  in.  In 
the  middle  ages,  all  music  was  "  Gregorian."  Drinking-songs 
were  sung  to  tunes  in  the  same  "modes"  as  our  hymns.  The 
Italians  in  the  sixteenth  century  sang  sometimes  indecent 
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words  to  music  not  distinguishable  in  style  or  expression  from 
Palestrina's  masses  or  motetts.  Queen  Elizabeth  danced  to 
what  would  now  be  a  psalm  tune.  The  only  reason  why 
Gregorian  plain-chant  does  not  still  occupy  the  concert-room 
is,  that  no  audience  would  bear  it  for  above  ten  minutes,  be- 
cause it  would  then  become  tiresome  and  ugly.  The  unso- 
phisticated listener  would  not  dislike  it  because  it  was  more 
fit  for  the  church  than  for  the  casino,  but  because,  after  the 
novelty  had  worn  off  and  the  ear  had  begun  to  be  wearied  of 
the  monotony,  it  would  appear  to  him  too  ugly  for  either 
church  or  concert-hall.  In  music,  that  which  is  most  proper 
to  excite  emotions  compatible  with  devotion  will  always  ap- 
pear most  sacred.  In  sacred  music  all  emotions  may  find 
expression  in  their  turn.  All  that  is  calm,  soothing,  elevating, 
solemn,  melancholy  or  terrible,  joyful  or  triumphant,  may 
express  religious  feelings  to  a  listener  who  is  in  a  frame  to 
sympathise.  "  How  beautiful !"  exclaimed  a  man  next  whom 
we  were  sitting,  after  hearing  a  slow  movement  from  a  sym- 
phony of  Beethoven ;  "  it  is  just  like  sacred  music."  There 
is  not,  and  never  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  essential 
distinction  between  sacred  and  profane  music — the  difference 
is  only  in  accidental  associations  that  time  will  wear  away ; 
for  musical  expression  varies  with  the  age,  it  is  more  or  less 
a  conventional  thing.  Handel's  love-songs  are  quite  different 
from  Mozart's,  and  Mozart's  from  Donizetti's,  and  Doni- 
zetti's from  Meyerbeer's ;  all  these  may  be  superseded  in  time 
by  a  new  style  of  amatory  music,  when  they  will  fall  into  the 
category  of  church  music,  as  indeed  Handel's  have  already 
done  in  great  measure.  If  it  was  not  for  the  association,  what 
a  fine  hymn  the  Marseillaise  would  be  !  The  only  possible 
way  of  providing  that  a  difference  between  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  music  shall  exist,  is  by  enacting  that  only  such  shall 
be  used  in  churches  as  will  be  always  too  ugly  and  tiresome 
to  be  sung  out  of  them.  Now  plain-chant,  except  in  modera- 
tion, is  exactly  in  this  predicament. 

We  do  not  intend  to  take  any  strong  line  in  this  matter. 
It  is  one  on  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
ings. It  is  better  to  deprive  the  ear  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
than  to  scandalise  one's  brother.  But  scandal  is  a  considera- 
tion that  ought  to  weigh  also  with  the  other  side.  Surely  it 
is  better  to  have  attractive  than  unattractive  music ;  leaving 
out  all  consideration  of  offering  to  God  the  best  which  art  can 
produce,  it  must  be  charitable  to  draw  people  to  their  duties 
by  all  lawful  means.  Some  may  come  to  hear  the  music,  and 
stay  to  worship.  It  may  also  be  necessary.  Some  priests 
depend  very  much  on  their  bench-rents ;  and  an  empty  High 
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Mass  is  ruin  to  them.  These  are  the  grounds  and  considera- 
tions on  which  the  musical  question  should  be  debated :  it  is 
folly  to  make  it  involve  principles  and  doctrines  with  which  it 
has  no  connection ;  such  a  course  only  embroils  the  fray,  and 
makes  mountains  out  of  molehills : 

" when  we  debate 

Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds." 

It  is  not  a  subject  to  lose  our  tempers  about.  Though  it 
is  true,  as  Lavater  says,  that  you  may  often  call  a  man  a 
friend  with  impunity,  when  it  would  be  death  to  tell  him  that 
his  nose  wanted  blowing,  and  that  you  may  more  safely  im- 
pugn a  man's  religion  than  his  wit ;  yet,  after  all,  we  have  no 
right  to  say  of  an  opponent,  Nihil  ille  Deos,  nil  carmina  curat, 
— He  does  not  care  for  religion,  for  he  does  not  like  plain-chant ; 
nor  is  it  a  subject  which  needs  any  deep  theological  researches. 
We  can  leave  such  trifles  for  those  who  have  more  leisure. 
Jeremy  Taylor  read  the  Fathers  in  order  to  determine  whether 
women  might  paint  their  faces.  After  a  painful  study  of  the 
Greek  churches  and  Latin  casuists,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  use  of  rouge  might  be  permitted  to  "  women  emi- 
nent for  virtue,  modesty,  piety,  and  charity."*  Such  disputes 
are  mere  fiddle-faddle,  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  serious 
man.  We  remember  two  learned  pundits,  in  a  deep  discussion 
whether  the  B  in  the  fifth  tone  should  be  flat  or  natural,  being 
interrupted  by  an  impatient  priest  asking  them  whether  the 
B  in  humbug  were  flat  or  sharp.  We  believe  this  well  typi- 
fies the  contempt  with  which  people  in  general  regard  disputes 
on  this  subject,  when  they  are  carried  into  the  regions  of 
theology  or  metaphysics.  And  here  we  must  find  fault  with 
the  pamphlet  against  the  Goths  quoted  above,  which  uses 
just  this  fallacy  with  regard  to  Gothic  architecture.  There 
are  only  two  Gothic  churches  in  Rome ;  therefore  Roma  locuta 
est,  et  causa  finita  est.  Rome  speaks  on  subjects  of  faith  and 
morals ;  we  please  ourselves  in  matters  of  taste.  We  ques- 
tion whether  music  and  architecture  are  subjects  for  discus- 
sion at  all,  except  on  grounds  of  convenience  and  expediency. 
There  are  no  rational,  much  less  theological,  principles  of 
music.  It  is  an  art  that  has  for  its  object  feelings,  not 
thoughts.  Music,  therefore,  does  not  depend  on  syllogisms. 
A  man's  opinions  about  it  do  not  rest  on  any  absolute  grounds 
of  reason.  Controversy  is  hopeless.  You  cannot  reason  a 
man  out  of  an  opinion  which  he  was  never  reasoned  into. 
One  man  will  think  plain-chant  the  perfection  of  Christian 
expression ;  another  will  concede  that  it  is  very  proper  for 
*  Artificial  Handsomeness. 
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exorcisms,  because  "  that  must  be  ugly  which  scares  the 
devil."  One  will  be  devoted  to  the  "  thought-entangled  des- 
cant" of  Bach  and  the  great  contrapuntists ;  others  to  the 
Italian  melodists,  with  their  "  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
tinder  the  ribs  of  death."  The  fact  is,  there  is  beauty  in  all 
schools.  There  is  sublimity  in  Gregorian  plain-chant  as  well 
as  in  other  kinds  of  music ;  only  plain-song  is  naturally  so 
monotonous,  that  the  ear  can  only  bear  a  certain  quantity  of 
it ;  if  we  are  compelled  to  listen  beyond  that  limit,  great  is 
the  bore  thereof.  The  only  remedy  is  distraction  and  inat- 
tention. Wonderful  recommendation  for  music,  that  the  con- 
dition of  your  being  able  to  listen  with  pleasure  is  that  you 
should  not  listen  at  all !  Our  advice,  then,  to  persons  about 
to  exclude  all  music  but  Gregorian  from  their  churches 
would  be  the  same  as  Punch's  advice  to  persons  about  to 
marry — Don't !  Confine  your  plain-song  to  the  Introit  and 
Gradual  at  High  Mass.  You  may  have  it  throughout  the 
Vespers,  except  perhaps  the  Magnificat.  For  Benediction  it 
is  well  to  return  to  a  less  monotonous  and  more  lively  kind 
of  melody.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  preserve  plain- 
chant,  is  by  not  giving  people  too  much  of  it.  If  you  use  it 
exclusively,  you  may  be  sure  that  some  day  there  will  occur 
"  one  of  those  reactions  by  which  the  human  mind  is  apt  to 
avenge  itself  upon  a  despotism  or  an  outrage."* 
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Aspirations  of  Nature.     By  J.  T.  Hecker,  author  of  "  Ques- 
tions of  the  Soul."     New  York :  James  Kirker. 

SEVERAL  late  events  have  contributed  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  porten- 
tous rise  of  the  Knownothings,  followed  by  their  disgraceful 
collapse,  and  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  vote  to  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  have  both  been  powerful  auxiliaries  to  aid 
the  Church  in  overcoming  the  old  traditional  policy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  regard  to  her.  This  policy  is,  to  muzzle 
her  so  that  she  cannot  make  herself  heard.  It  was  effected 
at  first  by  seizing  and  burning  all  books  and  papers  written 
by  Catholics,  and  by  fining,  imprisoning,  or  hanging  all  per- 
sons who  were  found  to  possess  such  writings ;  while  at  the 

*  A  Word  to  the  Goths,  p.  7. 
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same  time  all  that  could  be  said  against  them,  truly  or  falsely, 
was  said,  and  that  in  the  most  public  way, — in  proclamations, 
in  sermons,  in  plays,  in  pamphlets,  books,  ballads,  broadsides, 
speeches,  and  conversation.     To  abuse  Popery,  was  the  mark 
of  a  good  subject  and  a  patriotic  Englishman.     To  have  the 
slightest  scruple  about  the  justice  of  this  proceeding,  was  to 
call  in  question  the  judgment  pronounced  by  Church  and 
State,  by  government,  lawyers,  and  divines, — it  was  to  abdicate 
both  common  sense  and  loyalty,  and  to  prove  oneself  not  only 
a  fool,  but  also  a  traitor  and  a  knave.     The  tradition  grew 
and  took  root,  till  it  became  a  truth  as  plain  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  intellect  as  the  moon  in  the  sky,  that  every  old  woman 
knew  quite  enough  about  Popery  to  refute  it ;  that  the  cause 
was  judged ;  that  Rome  had  nothing  to  say  ;  that  the  impos- 
ture was  broken  to  bits ;  and  now  had  but  to  be  shovelled 
away.     The  great  thing  to  see  to,  in  order  to  continue  this 
tradition,  was  that  Rome  should  not  say  any  thing :  this  was 
at  first  effected  by  penal  laws,  as  we  have  said ;  next,  when 
these  laws  were  relaxed  by  the  contemptuous  pity  of  those 
who  thought  us  next  to  annihilated,  by  taking  care  that  if  we 
did  speak,  we  should  not  be  listened  to.     There  was,  and 
there  is,  a  conspiracy  of  all  the  organs  of  opinion  against  us. 
We  had  no  public  to  address ;  and  those  in  possession  of  the 
public  ear  took  good  care  to  keep  up  its  prejudice  against  us. 
We  were  not  to  be  heard.     In  the  first  place,  we  were  poor 
fools  who  had  nothing  to  say.     In  the  second  place,  we  had 
so  much  to  say,  that  if  simple  folks  listened  to  us  they  would 
be  sure  to  be  carried  away  by  our  plausibilities.    Our  words, 
our  arguments,  should  be  put  aside  like  temptations,  or  like 
shameful  thoughts.     We  had  a  sort  of  serpent's  power  of  fas- 
cination ;  inherited,  of  course,  from  the  old  serpent.     Chris- 
tians and  Britons  should  keep  clear  of  our  influence. 

The  facts  which  we  have  alluded  to  in  America  have  of 
themselves  made  a  great  breach  in  this  traditional  policy. 
The  prying  impertinence  of  the  Knownothing  "  smelling 
committee"  at  Boston  was  the  first  signal  of  the  fall  of  that 
faction.  Their  indecent  investigations  in  the  house  of  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  their  failure  in  finding  the  least  thing 
that  could  justify  their  suspicions,  the  disgraceful  exhibition 
which  some  of  the  members  of  that  committee  afterwards 
made  of  themselves,  stirred  up  the  indignation  of  the  respect- 
able classes  in  America.  Then  the  democratical  party,  de- 
pending as  it  did  so  much  on  the  Catholic  vote,  was  com- 
pelled in  self-defence  to  defend  the  Catholics  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Knownothings  in  Congress.  But  what  did 
honourable  members  know  of  Catholicity  ?  Most  of  them 
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•vrere  Christians  unattached ;  scarcely  one  had  any  system  of 
faith :  and  these  men  had  to  defend  the  Catholic  faith  with 
voice  and  pen  against  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  to  de- 
fend it  in  such  a  manner  that  public  opinion  would  go  with 
them.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  to  study  Catho- 
licity ;  to  read  its  history,  to  learn  its  doctrines,  to  understand 
its  institutions.  And  this  was  done.  Men,  who  up  to  that 
day  had  probably  never  opened  a  Catholic  book,  began  to 
read  our  writers  and  our  journals,  and  to  enter  into  personal 
correspondence  with  Catholics.  Strange  it  was  to  see  the 
great  democratical  party  suddenly  studying  Catholic  contro- 
versy, in  order  to  defend  the  Church ;  to  hear  from  the  lips 
of  ministers  of  state  and  senators  eloquent  and  well-reasoned 
apologies  for  the  tenets  and  institutions  of  .Catholics.  Such 
an  event  gave  an  impulse  to  Catholicity,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Bishops  and  priests  in  the  country  might  have  tried  for 
a  half-century  to  produce,  and  in  vain.  No  Catholic  could 
fail  to  recognise  the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  change — hcec 
mutatio  dexterae  Excelsi. 

But  the  interest  excited  was  something  deeper  than  cu- 
riosity to  know  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Church ; 
there  was  also  a  strong  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
in  consequence  of  the  indignities  and  persecutions  which  they 
had  suffered ;  and  upon  examination  their  conduct  came  out 
in  strong  contrast  with  that  of  their  enemies.  The  Americans 
are  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  clergy  with 
politics.  Now  the  Protestant  ministers  had  been  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  Knowno thing  movement,  and  many  had  left  their 
pulpits  to  enter  Congress ;  while  the  Catholic  clergy  had  re- 
mained quietly  at  their  proper  posts.  The  Americans  abhor 
religious  questions  being  made  questions  of  politics ;  and  the 
Know-nothings  wished  to  make  the  Catholic  religion  a  ground 
for  political  disfranchisement ;  while  Catholics  upheld  the  con- 
stitutional principle  of  the  separation  of  religion  from  politics, 
and  their  priests  preached  peace  and  concord.  The  genius  of 
the  American  institutions  requires  that  all,  without  distinc- 
tion of  birth,  station,  wealth,  or  religion,  should  have  the 
same  common  rights  and  political  privileges.  But  the  Know- 
nothings  and  their  preachers  aimed  at  upsetting  this  principle, 
and  at  restricting  universal  suffrage  by  introducing  distinc- 
tions of  birth,  and  by  proscribing  certain  opinions  in  religion  ; 
while  the  Catholics,  with  the  democratical  party,  remained 
faithful  to  the  primitive  traditions  of  the  Republic,  and  de- 
fended the  universal  equality  of  rights,  without  distinction  of 
.birth  or  creed.  Again,  the  character  on  which  Americans 
pride  themselves  is  frankness,  free  discussion,  and  manly  in- 
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dependence.  The  Known othings  were  a  secret  society,  sworn 
to  obey  an  unknown  hand,  doing  their  deeds  in  darkness,  and 
possessing  their  own  private  signals  and  cipher.  All  this  was 
most  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  country,  and  to  the  express 
advice  of  the  Farewell  Address  of  Washington  ;  for  whom  the 
Knownothings  professed  the  highest  reverence.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Catholics  courted  publicity,  and  did  not  fear  the 
light.  The  Protestant  faction  proved  itself  to  be  anti- Ame- 
rican, while  the  Catholics  worked  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
constitution ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  its  principles 
found  to  be  as  favourable  to  them,  as  if  it  had  been  founded 
expressly  by  the  Church  to  secure  her  own  independence. 

Besides  this  favourable  attitude  of  the  political  world  of 
America,  Mr.  Hecker  finds  in  the  social  state  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  many  grounds  of  hope  for  their  conver- 
sion. Though  they  have  for  the  most  part  cast  off  all  reli- 
gion, it  is  not  from  want  of  religious  aspirations,  but  because 
the  popular  Protestantism  shocks  their  reason  and  their  moral 
principles;  because  the  state  of  so-called  Christianity  in  Ame- 
rica is  such,  that  it  is  an  insult  to  a  respectable  and  moral 
man  to  ask  him  to  be  converted.  And  though  they  plunge 
wildly  and  madly  into  every  movement  of  the  day,  from 
"table- tipping"  to  ruinous  speculations,  it  is  rather  to  fill  up 
the  void  within  them,  or  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  solution 
to  the  dark  enigmas  of  life,  than  from  any  positive  or  sove- 
reign attachment  to  the  wretched  phantoms  which  they  pur- 
sue. Among  these  men  some  have  tried  to  put  into  practice 
a  kind  of  Christian  communism,  which,  however  absurd,  re- 
quired of  them  the  endurance  of  severe  privations  and  habi- 
tual self-denial.  Many  of  them  have  been  rewarded  by  the 
usual  crown  of  sincere  inquirers — a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
These  converts  are  merely  specimens  and  samples  of  the  lot- 
They  prove  that  the  field  of  Transcendentalists  and  Rational- 
ists is  not  so  barren  as  one  might  think.  Here  in  England 
perhaps,  at  any  rate  for  the  educated  classes,  our  conversions 
have  been  from  persons  whose  religion  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  Catholic  system.  The  Free-thinkers  and  Broad 
Churchmen  have  not  yielded  any  great  harvest.  But  perhaps 
things  are  different  here.  Our  traders  pursue  their  calling  from 
pure  love  of  gain,  not  to  fill  up  any  void  in  their  being,  nor  to* 
extract  out  of  cotton  or  iron  an  answer  to  the  enigmas  of  life. 

But  as  things  are  in  America,  where  the  political  and  the 
personal  movements  tending  alike  to  a  juster  appreciation  of 
the  Church,  the  question  arises, — Is  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
these  movements;  or  are  they  to  be  left  to  expend  themselves 
without  a  responsive  heaving  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  ? 
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Up  to  this  time  the  Church  in  the  United  States  has  only 
been  able  to  occupy  herself  with  her  own  children.  To  keep 
alive  the  faith  in  the  Catholic  adults  who  were  crowding  to 
her  shores  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  educate 
their  children  in  this  faith,  was  her  work  ;  a  work  that  re- 
quired all  the  resources  of  an  infant  Church,  and  which,  con- 
sidering her  scanty  means,  she  has  wonderfully  well  performed. 
Churches,  schools,  seminaries,  colleges,  religious  communi- 
ties, bishoprics  and  archbishoprics,  are  rising  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
is  essentially  apostolic  ;  she  cannot  content  herself  with  keep- 
ing her  own,  when  she  sees  around  her  millions  of  souls 
perishing  because  they  are  not  hers.  She  is  an  imperial 
power ;  her  strength  is  in  fresh  conquests, — to  stop  is  to  go 
back.  She  is  an  organised  whole,  where  the  neglect  of  any 
one  function  weakens  and  disarranges  the  rest.  Her  mission 
is  like  her  name,  Catholic,  universal,  embracing  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  human  race.  She  cannot,  then,  do  otherwise 
than  use  every  means  of  drawing  those  without  into  her  fold, 
especially  where  hope  is  so  fair  as  in  America.  Why  should 
she  not  spend  on  these  men  some  of  the  same  devotion  and 
toil  which  she  devotes  to  the  idolaters  in  the  missions  of 
China  and  Oceania  ?  When  savages  and  heathens  have  all  this 
care,  we  may  expect  something  to  be  done  for  a  civilised  and 
nominally  Christian  community  like  that  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  work  of  conversion  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  it  re- 
quires all  a  man's  heart  and  all  his  brains.  It  is  not  a  func- 
tion which  the  Church  can  commit  to  her  inferior  spirits. 
When  the  Protestants  in  France  had  to  be  converted,  it  was 
no  common  man  that  was  sent  to  preach  to  them ;  it  was 
Bossuet,  or  Bourdaloue,  or  Fenelon, — names  which  are  the 
glory  of  the  Church,  the  very  first-fruits  of  France,  not  to 
say  of  the  world.  So  in  the  letter  of  the  Pope  to  the  Bishops 
of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  1855,  he  asks  for  the  devo- 
tion of  their  best  to  this  service.  "  Leave  no  means  untried  to 
make  our  most  holy  religion  and  its  holy  doctrine  ever  re- 
ceive greater  increase  in  those  regions,  and  to  make  the  un- 
.happy  wanderers  return  to  the  way  of  salvation.  Spare  no 
care,  no  consideration,  no  labour,  in  shedding  the  light  of  the 
gospel,  and  gaining  to  Christ  all,  even  to  the  last,  of  the  unbe- 
lievers to  be  found  in  your  dioceses  sitting  in  darkness  and 
in  the  shadow  of  death." 

And  now,  again,  in  this  jubilee,  he  directs  the  intention 
of  the  Church  especially  to  the  conversion  of  schismatics,  here- 
tics, and  heathens.  No  work  can  be  greater  in  itself,  or  more 
according  to  the  heart  of  the  Church  at  this  present  time,  than 
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the  devotion  of  oneself  heart  and  soul  to  the  conversion  of  the 
non-Catholics  among  whom  our  immediate  lot  may  be  cast. 

Mr.  Hecker,  the  author  of  the  book  before  us,  has  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  study  of  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
and  to  putting  the  Catholic  arguments  into  that  shape  which 
his  experience  tells  him  is  most  likely  to  be  effective  with 
them.  The  first-fruits  of  his  labour  was  a  beautiful  volume, 
called  Questions  of  the  Soul,  of  which  we  gave  some  notice  on 
its  first  appearance.  The  present  is  a  much  more  mature 
and  more  masculine  production.  The  author  boldly  sets 
himself  to  argue  with  the  most  practised  intellects  of  the 
rationalist  and  transcendental  schools,  and  to  tackle  them 
with  their  own  weapons.  If  the  book  has  not  the  practical 
success  which  every  Catholic  would  desire  for  it,  the  fault  is 
not  in  the  author :  his  argument  is  perfect ;  his  spirit  is  most 
genial ;  he  says  not  a  word  that  can  be  repulsive  to  the  most 
fastidious.  But  still  no  art  can  teach  success ;  it  can  teach 
the  right  way  of  doing  a  thing,  but  cannot  promise  that  no 
accident  shall  prevent  its  effect.  It  can  teach  the  orator  to 
make  a  speech  that  ought  to  convince  and  persuade ;  but  it 
cannot  guarantee  that  the  audience  shall  be  persuaded,  or 
even  that  there  shall  be  any  audience  at  all.  "  You  must 
not  expect  me,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  person  who  would  not 
be  convinced,  "  to  find  you  both  arguments  and  understand- 
ing." If  Mr.  Hecker's  audience  should  turn  out  to  be  fewer 
than  he  supposes,  or  if  they  should  shut  their  ears  to  his 
charming  more  obstinately  than  he  thinks  they  will,  still  his 
book  remains  a  monument  of  the  devotion  of  a  very  high  in- 
tellect to  the  charitable  work  of  smoothing  the  way  for  in- 
quirers, and  conducting  them  towards  the  Church. 

And,  after  all,  no  man  can  do  more.  Conversion  is  infi- 
nitely above  man's  power ;  it  is  in  a  higher  order,  in  another 
sphere.  No  man,  no  saint,  ever  did  more  than  prepare  the 
way  for  God.  However  God  may  condescend  to  use  our 
offices,  and  to  favour  our  endeavours,  yet  when  we  have  done 
the  very  utmost  possible  to  convince  the  intellect,  prepare 
the  heart,  and  incline  the  will,  there  remains  an  infinite  abyss 
between  the  creature  and  God,  which  no  less  than  infinite 
power  can  bridge  over.  All  that  can  be  asked  of  man  is,  in  a 
spirit  of  charity  and  humility,  and  with  due  preparation,  to 
do  that  which  he  judges  most  conducive  to  incline  and  con- 
vince those  persons  whom  he  has  an  opportunity  of  influenc- 
ing. This  is  what  Mr.  Hecker  has  done :  and  no  one  who 
looks  at  his  book  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  has  ex- 
pended his  whole  powers  upon  the  work, — his  whole  heart 
and  his  whole  mind  have  been  in  it.  He  has  offered  his  best 
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to  the  Church ;  and  his  offering  is  no  pretty  useless  knick- 
knack,  but  a  well-tempered  weapon  adapted  to  the  warfare 
and  the  tactics  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hecker  begins  with  acknowledging  that  which  every 
person  must  acknowledge,  that  reason  is  man's  great  gift  and 
distinguishing  characteristic  ;  hence  loyalty  to  the  aspirations 
of  reason  is  the  most  noble  act  of  his  nature. 

All  the  schools  of  philosophy  have  successively  attempted 
to  answer  these  aspirations ;  and  have  failed.  Yet  mankind 
does  not  acquiesce  in  the  failure,  nor  conclude  that  the  aspira- 
tions cannot  be  answered.  The  answer  to  them  is,  Religion : 
there  must  be  a  true  religion ;  it  must  be  Christianity ;  110 
other  is  worth  a  thought.  It  cannot  be  Protestantism,  which 
contradicts  reason,  shocks  conscience,  and  subverts  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  It  can  be  no  form  of  scepticism,  pantheism,  or 
mere  rationalism.  It  must,  then,  be  Catholicity,  which  in 
matter  of  fact  does  harmonise  with  our  whole  nature.  Human 
nature  is  such,  that  if  a  man  is  true  to  his  aspirations,  he  only 
wants  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  displayed  before  him  in  order 
to  recognise  its  truth.  At  bottom  this  argument  comes  to  the 
same  thing  as  that  of  Father  Deschamps,  which  we  have  noticed 
elsewhere  ;  the  difference  is  in  form.  Mr.  Hecker,  writing  for 
a  Protestant  country,  puts  the  Church  last ;  he  begins  from 
his  data,  from  human  nature,  and  works  up  to  the  Church  : 
F.  Deschamps,  writing  for  a  Catholic  country,  begins  with  the 
Church  as  manifested  to  all  eyes ;  and  shows  how,  if  men  are 
true  to  their  nature,  they  must  recognise  her,  without  any 
laborious  historical  inquiry,  as  the  organ  of  God's  truth. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  Mr.  Hecker  speak  for  himself.  Our 
first  extract  shall  be  one  that  both  describes  the  class  of  minds 
to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  and  furnishes  the  author's  esti- 
mate of  their  number : 

"  There  is  a  large  class  of  men  who  cherish  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  their  nature,  and  are  loyal  to  their  religious  convictions.  They 
feel  deeply  their  religious  necessities,  and  yearn  and  seek  after  a 
religion  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  answers  to  these  wants,  does 
not  contradict  the  universal  dictates  of  reason. 

We  have  it  from  authentic  sources  of  information,  that  this  class 
of  minds  composes  more  than  one-half  of  our  population  who  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood  ;  and  it  includes  many,  if  not  most  of 
our  intellectually-gifted  and  noble-minded  countrymen. 

What  has  brought  about  this  state  of  things  ?  Does  it  spring 
from  a  want  of  religious  sentiment,  or  earnestness  on  their  part? 
We  opine  that  it  does  not.  No  people  are  more  susceptible  of  reli- 
gious impressions,  no  people  are  more  in  earnest  in  all  that  regards 
religion,  than  the  American  people.  Witness  the  countless  churches, 
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the  Sunday-school  unions,  missionary  enterprises,  Bible  and  tract 
societies,  and  other  religious  institutions,  broadcast  over  this  exten- 
sive land.  The  man  who  would  charge  our  people  with  infidelity, 
scepticism,  or  indifference  in  religious  matters,  would  only  display 
his  unacquaintance  with  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  nation. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  of  a  people 
sincerely  and  earnestly  religious,  and  yet  having  no  fixed  Christian 
belief?  Ask  them,  and  those  who  have  reflected  will  answer  in  the 
lines  of  the  poet  Schiller  : 

(  What's  my  religion  ?     None  of  all  the  sects 
Which  thou  hast  named.     And  why  not? 
From  RELIGION/ 

The  prevailing  beliefs  have  presented  religion  in  such  a  light  that 
men  of  mature  thought  could  not,  without  a  feeling  approaching  to 
shame,  and  a  certain  sense  of  self-degradation,  submit  to  their  pre- 
tensions. 

If  Christianity  be  presented  to  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  but 
the  one  choice,  either  to  become  fanatics  or  to  profess  no  religion, 
where  is  there  one  who  possesses  a  spark  of  reason,  or  has  a  manly 
feeling  in  his  breast,  that  would  not  rather  stand  aloof  from  all  reli- 
gious sects,  and  pay  such  worship  to  his  Creator  as  accords  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  inward  convictions  of  the  soul?  Reliance 
on  the  rational  convictions  of  our  nature  is  the  first  of  all  duties." 

After  indicating  the  class  of  minds  he  has  in  view,  the 
author  describes  the  kind  of  religion  which  such  a  mind  would 
demand.  He  distributes  his  description  under  three  heads — 
Man,  Religion,  and  Church.  To  begin  with  "  Man  :" 

"  '  The  possession  of  truth,  not  the  simple  search  of  it,  is  the 
true  end  of  reason,  and  the  source  of  all  true  life.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, the  truth  is  presented  to  the  mind  with  rational  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence, it  matters  not  by  whom,  to  withhold  one's  assent  is  to  reduce 
reason  to  the  ignominious  servitude  of  passion,  and  to  inflict  upon 
the  soul  the  most  painful  of  deaths — the  death  of  inanition.  .  .  . 

*  Reason  affirms  its  own  authority,  and  can  admit  of  no  other 
which  does  not  support  its  claims  and  coincide  with  its  dictates.  Of 
all  forms  of  slavery,  that  of  the  soul  is  the  most  abject,  degrading, 
and  cruel 

'  Endowed  with  reason,  man  has  no  right  to  surrender  his  judg- 
ment. Endowed  with  free-will,  man  has  no  right  to  yield  up  his 
liberty.  Reason  and  free-will  constitute  man  a  responsible  being, 
and  he  has  no  right  to  abdicate  his  independence.  Judgment,  liberty, 
independence,  these  are  divine  and  inalienable  gifts  ;  and  man  cannot 
renounce  them  if  he  would. 

'  As  an  intellectual  being,  man  has  the  right  to  know  the  truth. 
As  a  moral  being,  man  has  the  right  to  follow  the  truth.  Any 
authority  that  interferes  with  our  exercise'  of  these  violates  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  insults  their  Divine  Author. 

'  The  assent  of  reason  to  truth  is  not  the  subjection  of 
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but  its  sublimest  assertion.  The  voluntary  following  of  truth  is  not 
a  restriction  of  our  free-will,  but  the  only  and  the  truest  expression 
of  its  liberty.  The  acknowledgment  and  acceptance  of  truth  con- 
stitute man's  true  independence,  dignity,  and  glory. 

4  Man  cannot  be  thought  of  consistently  with  just  and  honourable 
ideas  of  his  Creator  otherwise  than  as  good,  in  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  whose  primal  tendencies  are  in  accordance  with  the  great 
end  of  his  being. 

1  There  is  no  earthly  dignity  equal  to  that  of  human  nature  ;  for 
there  is  stamped  upon  it,  in  glowing  characters,  the  perfect  resem- 
blance of  its  Divine  Author. 

'  Let  us  therefore  be  loyal  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  knowing 
that  they  will  lead  us  to  our  archetype  and  Divine  original. 

'  Let  the  light  of  truth  be  our  guide.  Let  reason  be  our  au- 
thority. We  fear  not  to  follow  where  they  point  the  way.  What 
contradicts  reason  contradicts  God.'  ' 

This  being  the  judgment  of  reason  concerning  itself,  its 
judgment  concerning  some  of  the  broad  characteristics  of 
religion  are  easily  deducible  from  it : 

"  '  We  go  forth  in  earnestness  and  in  hope,  with  the  sacred  torch 
of  reason  in  our  hand,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  to  accept  true  religion,  re- 
solved at  the  same  time  to  cast  aside  all  creeds  and  systems  of  belief 
which  exact  the  surrender  of  our  judgment,  independence,  or  liberty. 

'  If  we  find  a  religion  to  tell  us  that  the  truth  we  see  is  not  truth, 
but  falsehood  ;  if  we  find  a  religion  to  tell  us  that  the  good  we  love 
is  not  good,  but  evil ;  if  we  find  a  religion  to  tell  us  that  our  good 
deeds  are  not  virtues,  but  vices  ;  we  in  indignation  answer,  "  To 
the  dogs  with  such  a  religion.  We  ask  not  its  heaven,  nor  fear  its 
hell.  Such  a  religion  comes  not  down  from  heaven,  but  up  from 
the  bottomless  pits  below." 

*  A  religion  which  gainsays  the  plain  dictates  of  reason,  is  hostile 
to  our  holiest  affections  or  mutilates  our  nature  ;  is  no  religion,  but 
a  base  imposition.  It  is  treason  against  God  and  human  nature  to 
listen  to  this  horrid  and  impious  creed.  No,  rather  die  a  heathen  or 
infidel  than  submit  to  a  religion  which  outrages  God  by  making 
the  creatures  of  His  own  likeness  abject,  base,  accursed. 

'  We  say,  with  the  voice  and  the  united  energies  of  our  soul  and 
the  Author  of  our  being,  "  Let  the  religion  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  invades  the  sacred  boundaries  that  constitute  man's 
reason,  or  which  would  diminish  the  dignity  of  human  nature." 

'  Reason's  certitude  is  anterior  to  all  other  certitude ;  hence  its 
authority  is  indisputable,  and,  in  its  own  sphere,  supreme.  The 
denial  of  this  is  the  undermining  of  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge 
of  truth  and  of  all  religious  belief,  and  opens  the  way  to  the  triumph 
of  atheism.  The  first  step  of  the  true  religion  is  to  confirm  the 
rightful  authority  of  reason,  to  call  forth  the  full  exercise  of  its 
powers,  to  elicit  its  free  and  undivided  assent,  and  look  to  it  for  its 
confirmation,  support,  and  defence. 
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*  A  religion,  therefore,  that  is  not  an  imposition,  a  fraud,  cannot 
move  a  single  step  independently  of  the  voluntary  assent  and  suf- 
frage of  reason.     Its  first  duty  is  to  afford  rational  and  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches.     Let  it  look  to  this  for 
the  sake  of  its  own  honour ;  for  a  religion  which  interdicts  the  right 
exercise  of  reason,  or  violates  its  laws,  exposes  itself  sooner  or  later 
to  the  just  indignation  of  all  intelligent  thinkers. 

*  No  truth  or  doctrine  of  religion  is  really  believed  and  held 
without  an  act  of  the  intelligence  and  will.     These  united  constU 
tute  man's  rational  nature.     A  religion  unsupported  by  the  inward 
witness  and  free  assent  of  reason  to  its  truth  is  no  religion,  but  a 
delusion,  an  hypocrisy.     For  man,  as  a  rational  being,  cannot,  if  he 
would,  embrace  a  religious  belief  which  is  contrary  to  his  essential 
nature — reason. 

*  As,  on  one  hand,  religion  is  bound  to  attest  with  satisfactory 
evidence  the  divine  origin  of  the  truths  which  it  proposes  to  our 
belief,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  truths  so 
presented.    To  believe  is  not  less  a  function  of  reason  than  to  know, 
or  to  perform  any  other  of  its  normal  operations.   The  refusal,  there- 
fore, of  our  belief  to  truths  duly  attested  is  a  violation  of  our  alle- 
giance to  reason ;  and,  if  consistently  carried  out,  would  end  in  its 
entire  overthrow. 

'  Religion  adds  no  new  faculty  to  the  soul.  A  sure  mark  of  its 
divine  origin  is,  that  when  fairly  presented  it  meets  and  welcomes 
all  the  honest  demands  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  our 
nature,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  entire  conviction  of  its 
truth.  True  religion  opens  to  our  intellectual  vision  the  great  end 
of  our  existence,  and  so  directs,  strengthens,  and  excites  our  will 
and  its  energies  that  we  reach  it. 

'  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  and  body 
is  one  and  indivisible.  For  man  is  soul  and  body,  inseparably 
united  in  one  person.  The  body,  therefore,  has  a  religious  purpose. 
"  Nothing  is  holier  than  that  high  form."  A  religion  which  is  of 
divine  origin  must  be  adapted,  in  its  doctrines  and  worship,  to  the 
whole  of  man's  nature 

*  It  is  a  necessity,  therefore,  to  find  a  religion  coinciding  with  the 
dictates  of  reason,  and  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  our  whole 
nature,  or  else  to  wait  for  its  revelation.' ' 

And  "  man"  and  "  religion"  being  thus  stated,  it  is  easy  to 
see  of  what  character  social  religion,  or  the  Church,  must  be, 
in  order  to  contradict  neither  "  man"  nor  "  religion :" 

"  '  Religion  is  a  question  between  God  and  the  soul.  No  human 
authority,  therefore,  has  any  right  to  enter  its  sacred  sphere.  The 
attempt  is  sacrilegious. 

*  Every  man  was  made  by  his  Creator  to  do  his  own  thinking. 
What  right,  then,  has  one  man,  or[a  body  of  men,  to  dictate  their  belief, 
or  make  their  private  convictions  or  sentiments  binding  upon  others? 
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'  There  is  no  degradation  so  abject  as  the  submission  of  the  eter- 
nal interests  of  the  soul  to  the  private  authority  or  dictation  of  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  whatever  may  be  their  titles.  Every  right 
sentiment  in  our  breast  rises  up  in  abhorrence  against  it. 

*  A  Church  which  is  not  of  divine  origin,  and  claims  assent  to  its 
teachings  or  obedience  to  its  precepts  on  its  own  authority,  is  an 
insult  to  our  understandings,  and  deserves  the  ridicule  of  all  men 
who  have  the  capacity  to  put  two  ideas  together. 

*  A  Church  that  claims  a  divine  origin,  in  order  to  be  consistent, 
must  also  claim  to  be  unerring;  for  the  idea  of  teaching  error  in  the 
name  of  the  Divinity  is  blasphemous. 

*  A  Church,  if  it  deserves  that  title,  must  yield  us  assistance,  and 
not  we  the  Church.     The  Church  that  needs  our  assistance  we  de- 
spise.    Only  the  Church  which  has  help  from  above  for  mankind, 
and  is  conscious  of  it,  is  a  divine  institution. 

'  A  Church  that  has  its  origin  in  heaven  is  an  organ  of  divine 
inspiration  and  life  to  humanity.  For  religion  is  not  only  a  system 
of  divinely  given  truths,  but  also  the  organ  of  a  divine  life.  Life 
and  its  transmission  is  inconceivable,  independent  of  an  organism. 
The  office  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  not  only  to  teach  divine  truths, 
but  also  to  enable  men  to  actualise  them. 

*  If  entrance  into  the  Church  is  not  a  step  to  a  higher  and  holier 
life,  the  source  of  a  larger  and  more  perfect  freedom,  her  claims  do 
not  merit  a  moment's  consideration.     Away  with  the  Church  that 
reveals  not  a  loftier  manhood,  and  enables  men  to  attain  it. 

*  The  object  of  the  Church  authority  is  not  to  lay  restraints  on 
man's  activity,  but  to  direct  it  aright ;  not  to  make  him  a  slave,  but 
to  establish  his  independence  :  the  object  of  Church  authority  is  to 
develop  man's  individuality,  consecrate  and  defend  his  rights,  and 
elevate  his  existence  to  the  planerof  his  divine  destiny. 

'  Divine  religion  appeals  to  man's  holiest  instincts,  and  inspires 
the  soul  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm.  A  Church  without  martyrs  is  not 
on  equality  with  the  institution  of  the  family  or  state ;  for  they  are 
not  wanting  in  heroes.  A  Church  that  ceases  to  produce  martyrs  is 
dead. 

1  Hearts  are  aching  to  be  devoted  to  the  down-trodden  and  suf- 
fering of  the  race.  Breasts  are  elated  with  heroic  impulses  to  do 
something  in  the  noble  cause  of  truth  and  God.  And  shall  all  these 
aspirations  and  sentiments,  which  do  honour  to  our  nature,  be  wasted, 
misspent,  or  die  out  for  want  of  sanction  and  right  direction  ?  Who 
can  give  this  sanction  ?  Who  can  give  this  direction  ?  No  one  but 
God's  Church  upon  earth.  This  is  her  divine  mission. 

*  In  concert  with  the  voice  of  all  those  who  are  conscious  of 
their  humanity,  we  demand  a  visible  and  divine  authority  to  unite 
and  direct  the  aspirations  and  energies  of  individuals  and  nations  to 
great  enterprises  for  the  common  welfare  of  men  upon  earth  and  for 
eternity.' } 

These  demands  of  an  earnest  seeker  Mr.  Hecker  fearlessly 
allows  to  be  admissible,  and  boldly  promises  to  satisfy.  The 
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Catholic,  he  says,  admits  all  this ;  and  as  a  theologian  he  is 
right.  It  is  quite  beside  the  purpose  to  urge  that  the  nature 
which  Mr.  Hecker  describes  is  not  mere  human  nature,  with- 
out any  supernatural  helps,  but  nature  assisted  by  tradition 
of  a  primitive  revelation,  by  the  grace  which  God  denies  to 
none,  and  by  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  civilisation.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  the  aspirations  described  by  Mr. 
Hecker  are  those  of  a  nature  in  puris  naturalibus,  or  of  the 
nature  of  a  Christian  unattached,  with  many  a  rag  and  rem- 
nant of  revealed  truth  worked  into  his  system  ;  the  question 
is,  are  they  not,  in  fact,  the  aspirations  of  the  non -Catholic 
inquirers  with  whom  Mr.  Hecker  has  to  deal  ?  Nor,  again, 
ought  any  one  to  object  to  Mr.  Hecker,  that  though  he  adopts 
the  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Rationalists  and  Transcenden- 
talists,  and  uses  their  propositions  as  the  foundation  of  his 
argument,  yet  he  does  not  use  them  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
do,  and  therefore  he  may  do  more  harm  by  seeming  to  admit 
their  principles,  than  good  by  proving  that  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples, differently  developed,  Catholicity  may  be  shown  to  be 
the  answer  to  human  needs.  Of  course  he  does  not  use  the 
principles  in  the  same  sense,  otherwise  he  would  develop  them 
in  the  same  way.  The  Transcendentalist  starts,  like  Mr. 
Hecker,  from  the  principle  that  nature  aspires  to  God ;  but 
because  nature  cannot  find  God  for  itself,  Transcendentalism, 
unless  it  goes  beyond  nature,  must  put  up  with  a  very  strange 
God  and  a  stranger  religion.  A  story  is  told  of  two  Americans 
of  this  school  going  to  see  Elssler  dance.  "  Margaret,"  quoth 
he,  "  this  is  poetry."  "  No,  Ralph,"  rejoined  she,  "  it  is  reli- 
gion." Nature  aspires  to  God,  and  turns  aside  to  a  ballet. 
No,  says  Mr.  Hecker,  remember  your  first  principles ;  carry 
them  out.  If  they  lead  to  absurdity  in  one  direction,  try 
them  in  another ;  you  are  more  certain  of  the  truth  of  your 
principles  than  of  the  truth  of  your  deductions  from  them. 
We  admit  the  same  foundation  ;  you  build  upon  it  your  sys- 
tem, I  build  upon  it  the  necessity  of  the  Catholic  Church : 
compare  our  processes,  our  arguments,  and  see  whose  is  best, 
whose  satisfies  the  wants  of  the  soul  most  completely.  Medi- 
tate on  your  principles  more  deeply  ;  understand  them  more 
thoroughly ;  and  see  whether  they  do  not  lead  my  way  rather 
than  yours.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  give  unbelievers 
the  least  handle  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Hecker  admits  their 
principles  as  they  understand  them.  As  they  understand 
them,  they  do  not  lead  to  Mr.  Hecker's  conclusions ;  when 
they  see  these  conclusions  deduced  from  them,  they  must 
review  their  own,  and  distinctly  affirm  either  that  their  bal- 
lets, or  their  mystification,  or  their  dreams  of  progress,  are 
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the  things  which  nature  aspires  to, — in  which  case  they  prove 
themselves  not  to  be  of  the  number  for  whom  Mr.  Hecker 
writes ;  or  they  must  be  loyal  to  their  nature,  and  own  that 
now  at  last  they  have  found  a  religion  which  satisfies  the  de- 
mands of  their  reason  and  their  heart;  that  now  they  see 
how  nature  can  rise  above  nature,  how  God  has  bridged  over 
the  impassable  gulf,  and  answered  the  cry  of  His  creatures. 

The  manliness  and  boldness  of  Mr.  Hecker's  method  is 
shown  quite  as  much  in  the  willingness  with  which  he  ac- 
knowledges good  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  finds  out  the  mis- 
sion which  men  outside  the  Church  have  accomplished.  Thus 
of  Dr,  Channing  he  speaks  : 

"  To  expose  the  character  of  this  religion,  hostile  to  man's  nature, 
and  which  cloaked  itself  with  the  garb  of  evangelical  Christianity, 
and  to  induce  men  to  throw  off  its  awfully  oppressive  and  degrading 
servitude  by  exciting  in  them  the  moral  sense,  by  stimulating  the 
consciousness  of  their  manhood,  and  by  exalting  the  dignity  of  man, 
— this  was  the  task  of  Dr.  Channing.  His  mission,  therefore,  was  a 
great,  good,  and  noble  one ;  and  nobly  he  performed  it." 

Of  Mr.  Emerson : 

"  Mr.  Emerson's  appeals  are  the  voice  of  an  outraged  conscience 
and  an  oppressed  reason,  claiming  their  rights  and  freedom  in  tones 
of  manly  sincerity  and  courage.  This  attitude  excites  admiration  ; 
and  in  view  of  the  wretched  tenets  he  was  taught  to  believe  in  his 
early  childhood,  one  may  easily  overlook  the  one-sided  views  and 
the  exaggerations  uttered  in  protest  against  them.  Certain  pass- 
ages in  his  writings  shock  all  well-regulated  and  genuine  religious 
feeling ;  but  indulgence  may  even  be  extended  here,  for  these  are 
only  counter-statements  of  greater  indignities  offered  to  God  by  a 
false  Christianity.  Honour  is  due  to  his  boldly  upholding  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  man ;  yet  it  is  equally  a  subject  of  deep  regret,  that 
perversion  of  his  splendid  abilities  to  the  circulation  of  the  abomin- 
able theories  of  the  German  pantheistical  atheists." 

The  Church  is  large  and  wide ;  she  surrounds  and  enve- 
lops our  nature ;  she  catches  hold  of  one  man  by  one  point, 
of  another  by  another.  She  has  sympathies  for  the  anxious 
inquiring  Rationalist  or  Transcendentalist,  as  well  as  for  the 
Puseyite  or  the  Russian.  She  has  her  method  of  speaking  to 
the  heart  of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other.  In  all  kinds  and 
developments  of  nature  she  finds  points  of  contact — hooks  to 
which  she  may  attach  her  cords  of  love. 

But  boldness,  manliness,  and  largeness  of  view  are  not 
the  only  features  of  excellence  of  this  book :  terseness, 
strength,  very  often  wit,  especially  in  the  short  summings-up 
of  the  principles  that  have  been  discussed.  The  following  is 
the  sum  of  Fichte's  system  : 
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"  Philosophy  defined  in  the  spirit  of  Fichte  would  be :  The  dia- 
logue of  a  man  with  his  own  shadow.  And  God  is  nothing  else 
than  man's  intuition  of  his  own  nature  considered  as  an  independent 
existence.  In  keeping  with  his  transcendental  philosophy,  Fichte, 
at  the  close  of  one  of  his  celebrated  lectures  at  Berlin,  announced 
the  subject  of  the  subsequent  evening  as  follows  :  *  To-morrow  even- 
ing, gentlemen,  I  will  construct  God.' ' 

Again,  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  inherent  evil  of  every 
act  performed  by  man,  as  summed  up  in  the  eighth  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Anglican  Articles,  is  thus  stated : 

«  «  \Vorks  done  by  unregenerate  men  are  sinful.'  *  Yet  the  ne- 
glect of  them  is  displeasing  to  God.'  It  follows,  then,  that  we  dis- 
please God  by  not  doing  *  sinful  works.'  Such  is  the  manifest 
absurdity,  impiety,  and  blasphemy  of  the  purified  Christianity  taught 
by  the  great  *  Gospel  Doctors.'  The  best  compendium  of  these 
wretched  tenets  is  the  following : 

*  You  shall  and  you  sha'n't, 
You  can  and  you  can't, 
You  will  and  you  won't; 
You'll  be  damned  if  you  do, 
You'll  be  damned  it'  you  don't/  ' 

Our  last  quotation  shall  be  one  of  more  historical  interest, 
showing,  from  the  confessions  of  Protestants,  the  results  of 
Protestantism  in  the  United  States : 

"  If  more  'evidence  were  needed  of  the  wretched  failure  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity  in  this  country,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  a 
remarkable  report  of  five  Protestant  Episcopal  Bishops  on  a  memo- 
rial^addressed  to  their  body  by  some  of  its  most  distinguished  min- 
isters and  laymen,  which  *  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Episcopal  Church,  confined  to  the  exercise  of  her  present  system,  is 
not  adequate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  this  land  and  in  this  age.' 
Among  communications  from  their  own  members,  there  are  a  few 
from  '  eminent  clergymen  of  different  names.'  We  give  a  specimen 
from  one  entitled,  '  From  a  Baptist  divine :' 

'The  present  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  its  relation  to 
the  world,  is  anomalous,  and  almost  shocking  to  a  Christian.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  this  country.  Here  is  no  persecution  ;  the 
Word  of  God  is  open  ;  ministers  more  numerous  than  in  any  Pro- 
testant country,  and  working  ministers  than  in  any  Papal  country, 
I  presume.  There  is  nothing  visible  to  prevent  the  universal  do- 
minion of  Christianity;  and  what  is  the  result?  The  number  of  pro- 
fessors of  religion  is  diminishing  in  all  our  sects.  The  churches  are 
coming  to  a  stand  for  want  of  ministers.  There  is  hardly  a  dis- 
tinction observable  between  Christians  and  other  men  in  practice,  so 
far  as  all  the  forms  of  worldliness  are  concerned.  The  conscience 
of  Christians,  in  too  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  is  below  the  average 
of  men  who  have  no  guide  but  natural  conscience.  Let  a  case  arise 
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in  winch  Christians  and  other  men  come  into  contact,  and  the  Chris- 
tian will  do  things  which  an  honourable  man  would  despise.  To 
ask  an  honourable  man  of  no  profession  to  be  converted,  meaning 
that  he  should  be  such  a  man  as  many  whom  he  sees  professing 
Christianity,  would  be  frequently  hardly  less  than  insulting.  Hence 
infidelity  abounds,  and  waxes  strong.  Humanity  is  rather  showing 
itself  out  of  the  Church  than  in  it.  Men  care  more  for  their  political 
parties  than  for  the  precepts  of  Christ;  and  on  every  political  ques- 
tion, in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  sacrifice  one  to  the  other. 

'  This  is  abnormal.  Christ  and  His  apostles  never  contemplated 
it.  In  twenty  or  thirty  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  diminution,  the 

candlestick  will  be  removed  out  of  its  place The  Church 

has  no  conversions,  and  no  hold  on  the  masses.  The  most  successful 
church-building  is  that  which  includes  the  poor  by  necessity.'  .... 
His  communication  ends  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  fact, 
that  '  If  what  we  see  is  all  Christianity  can  do,  it  is  a  failure.' ' 

With,  this  we  must  close,  recommending  the  book  to  our 
readers  as  perhaps  the  most  important  controversial  work  for 
the  present  day  that  we  have  yet  had  to  review. 
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Essay  on  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge,  according  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  St.  Thomas.  By  John  Walker.  London:  Rich- 
ardson and  Son. 

IN  the  contests  of  metaphysicians  about  the  "origin  of  ideas," 
the  maxim  that  "  truth  lies  in  the  middle"  is  constantly  illus- 
trated. Man  is  neither  an  angel  nor  a  brute  :  though  he  has, 
on  the  one  hand,  what  is  proper  to  angels,  a  spiritual  soul ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  proper  to  brutes,  a  material 
body, — yet  it  has  been  the  temptation  of  one  school  of  phi- 
losophers to  forget  that  he  has  a  soul,  and  of  the  other  to 
forget  that  he  has  a  body.  In  company  with  Mr.  Walker's 
treatise,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
there  is  lying  before  us  a  little  French  work  on  Psychology, 
in  which  the  author  characteristically  begins,  "  Ehomme,  c'est 
Vdme  humaine"  That  is  one  extreme.  Had  he  been  of  the 
opposite  school,  he  would  have  probably  commenced  some- 
what in  this  strain:  — "  Qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  Vhomme? 
L'homme  c'est  la  mature  organisee"  as  in  truth  the  materi- 
alists actually  held.  Plato  taught  that  ideas  were  born  in  us. 
Aristotle  taught  that  the  mind  was  originally  blank,  and  was 
wholly  stocked  by  sensible  experience.  Malebranche  went  so 
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far  on  the  one  side  as  to  regard  sensation  as  a  source  of  error 
which  only  obscured  the  eternal  brightness  of  our  inborn 
ideas ;  and  Locke  went  so  far  on  the  other,  as  to  doubt  if 
matter  could  not  think.  Mr.  Walker  has  an  excessive  dread 
of  exaggerating  on  the  spiritualistic  side,  which  to  our  mind 
detracts  somewhat  from  the  value  of  his  otherwise  able  and 
useful  pamphlet.  He  wishes  to  impress  upon  his  readers, 
what  certainly  should  be  borne  in  mind,  "that  angels  are 
spirits  only ;  but  men  are  of  an  inferior  and  compound  nature, 
that  is,  of  body  and  soul  united,"  and  that  consequently  "  the 
laws  which  govern  the  knowledge  of  angels  can  never  alone, 
according  to  him  [St.  Thomas],  be  made  the  criterion  of  the 
conditions  of  human  ideas."  Thus  far  we  certainly  agree 
with  Mr.  Walker  ;  but  we  cannot  acquit  him  of  error  on  the 
materialistic  side  when  he  says,  or  rather  makes  St.  Thomas 
say,  that  the  soul  "is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  body  for 
its  existence  and  operations"  (p.  29).  We  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  St.  Thomas  held  such  a  doctrine  ;  nor,  if 
he  actually  held  it,  could  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe  it 
merely  because  he  held  it.  But  of  this  matter  presently. 

As  a  preface  to  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Walker's  pamphlet,  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  we 
are  far  from  wanting  in  a  just  appreciation  of  its  real  merits. 
He  has  brought  before  the  studious  public  a  subject  which 
is  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  and  which  is  move  interesting 
to  many  persons  from  its  connection  with  Catholic  theology  \ 
and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  generally  correct  statement 
of  a  system  of  ideology  which,  in  spite  of  some  old-fashioned 
errors,  is  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  every  Catholic  mind. 
Having  done  our  author  this  justice,  we  feel  less  scruple  in 
stating  boldly  in  what  we  absolutely  differ  from  him.  How  far 
we  agree  with  him  he  will  see  in  the  course  of  this  paper ; 
though  whether  he  will  agree  with  us  even  where  we  agree 
with  him,  we  cannot  exactly  tell. 

Mr.  Walker's  object  in  writing  the  treatise  of  ideology 
according  to  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  is  twofold  :  first, 
to  give  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas ;  and 
secondly,  upon  that  ground  to  confute  the  Idealists.  Now  as 
regards  the  first  point,  we  think  he  sometimes  errs  in  his 
exposition  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  own  mind  towards  the 
sensationalist  side ;  and  as  far  as  the  second  point  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  form  of  ideal- 
ism which  he  is  combating  has  any  existence  in  this  present 
age. 

As  an  instance  of  what  we  cannot  help  deeming  a  miscon- 
ception of  his  author,  take  the  above-mentioned  statement 
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that  "  the  soul  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  body  for  its 
existence  and  operations."  This  doctrine  is  attributed  to  St. 
Thomas.  Wherefore  ?  Perhaps  because  St.  Thomas  teaches 
that  the  soul  is  "the  form  of  the  body:"  at  least  no  other 
reason  is  assigned.  "  It  is  an  important  part  of  his  [St. 
Thomas's]  method  to  lay  down  clearly  the  principle  that  the 
soul  does  not  merely  make  use  of  the  body  as  an  instrument, 
or  that  the  essence  of  man  does  not  merely  reside  in  his  soul, 
but  that  the  soul  is  the  very  form  of  the  body,  and  is  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  the  body  for  its  existence  and  opera- 
tions ;  showing  himself  at  the  same  time  ready  to  meet  all  the 
objections  which  may  be  raised  from  the  future  existence  of 
the  soul  when  separated  for  a  time  from  the  body."  But  if 
the  soul  of  its  very  essence  depends  upon  a  body  to  exist  and 
operate,  how  can  it  exist  and  operate  without  a  body  ?  We 
can  see  no  possible  answer  to  this  objection.  Mr.  Walker 
has  given  us  no  clue  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  as  he 
should  have  done,  by  citing  the  very  words  of  St.  Thomas  for 
a  statement  certainly  the  most  important  in  his  pamphlet.* 
However,  what  does  St.  Thomas  mean  by  saying  that  the 
soul  is  the  form  of  the  body  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  question,  which  has  great 
relations  with  his  doctrine  on  the  origin  of  ideas.  He  means, 
then,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  his  expounder  makes  him 
mean ;  but  in  order  to  verify  this  assertion,  we  must  beg  our 
readers'  indulgence  whilst  we  explain  what  is  meant  in  scho- 
lastic phraseology  by  the  terms  matter  and  form,  which  are 
frequently  misunderstood. 

The  form  of  a  thing,  then,  is  that  which  makes  it  be  what 
it  is ;  and  the  matter  is  the  stuff  or  material  of  which  it  is 
made.  Thus  the  form  of  a  statue  is  what  makes  the  statue 
to  be  a  statue,  viz.  the  type,  idea,  communicated  by  the  artist ; 
and  this  is  why  ideas  are  called  forms  by  the  old  philosophers: 
and  the  matter  of  a  statue,  again,  is  the  material,  marble  or 
plaster,  of  which  the  statue  is  made.  The  matter  is,  in  school 
phrase,  indifferent  to  receive  divers  forms,  i.  e.  the  plaster  or 
marble  of  which  the  statue  is  made  might  make  something 
else,  suppose  a  pedestal,  or  a  door-post ;  it  is  the  form  which 
makes  it  what  it  is,  a  statue.  Since  it  is  the  form  which 
makes  a  thing  what  it  is,  the  word  acquired  a  secondary 

*  St.  Thomas  has  the  following  passage,  which  may  possibly  be  the  one  upon 
which  Mr.  Walker  bases  his  assertion  :  "  Sed  in  quantum  anima  est  forma  cor- 
poris,  non  habet  esse  seorsum  ab  esse  corporis ;  sed  per  suum  esse  corpori  uni- 
tur"  (i.  Ixxvi.  art.  6).  But  to  say  that  the  soul  has  no  esse  apart  from  the  body 
(i.  e.  that  body  and  soul  are  joined  together,  which  St.  Thomas  is  proving  in  the 
article),  is  a  very  different  thing  from  saying  that  the  soul  owes  its  existence 
essentially  to  the  body. 
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meaning,  and  began  to  stand  for  the  nature  or  essence  of  a 
thing.  However,  St.  Thomas  would  use  the  term  in  the  pass- 
age signified  by  Mr.  Walker  in  its  primary  meaning,  simply 
because  the  secondary  meaning,  that  the  soul  is  the  essence  of 
the  body,  would  make  nonsense.  Now  we  see  what  the  an- 
gelic doctor  means  by  affirming  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of 
the  body ;  he  means  that  it  is  the  soul  which  makes  the  body 
to  be  what  it  is,  a  living  human  body.  He  asserts  a  very 
homely  truth — that  the  matter  which  makes  our  body  would 
be  so  much  lifeless  earth;  but  that  the  soul  informs,*  quickens 
it,  and  makes  it  a  human  body.  Thus,  to  our  mind,  St. 
Thomas  asserts  the  direct  opposite  to  what  he  is  made  to  say; 
and  so  far  from  supposing  that  the  soul  owes  its  existence 
and  operations  to  the  body,  we  consider  that  wre  express  the 
opinion  of  St.  Thomas  when  we  assert  that  the  body,  as  a 
living  body,  owes  its  existence  and  operations  to  the  soul. 
Mr.  Walker,  again,  quotes  some  dogmatical  definitions  of 
Popes  Clement,  Leo,  and  of  the  present  Pope  Pius  IX.,  to 
the  same  effect,  viz.  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body;  and 
to  these  decisions  he  affixes  the  interpretation  which  we  have 
just  called  in  question,  but  by  which  we  understand,  as  just 
stated,  that  the  body  is  quickened  by  the  soul ;  and  in  that 
sense  we  understand,  and  in  that  sense  only  canwe  understand, 
how  this  same  word  'form'  was  introduced  into  the  condem- 
nation of  Gunther,  which  Mr.  Walker  instances ;  for  Gunther 
held,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  the  body  was  not  quickened 
by  the  soul  perse,  but  by  a  certain  medium,  the  nerve-spirit, 
made  so  much  of  by  Mrs.  Crowe  in  her  Nightside  of  Nature, 
and  which  is  borrowed  by  her  from  Ebenozer  and  the  Ger- 
man pneumatologists.  But,  what  is  very  important,  St.  Tho- 
mas himself,  when  he  says  that  the  soul  is  the/orm  of  the 
body  (quasst.  Ixxvi.  art.  6),  is  refuting  the  very  same  error 
of  a  nerve-spirit.  "  But  some  [of  the  Platonists],"  he  says, 
tf  said  that  it  [the  soul]  is  united  to  the  body  by  means  of  a 
corporeal  spirit  ;"f  so  that  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  triple  principle  of  Gunther,  would  naturally  avail 
himself  of  the  very  language  used  by  St.  Thomas  in  con- 
demning the  same  error.  Again,  since  the  soul  in  this  life 
exists  only  as  the  form  of  the  body,  and  acts  only  through  it 
and  with  it,  some  difficulty — but  not  an  insuperable  difficulty 
— might  be  urged  as  to  its  existence  when  separated  from 
the  body ;  but  on  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Walker,  that  the 

*  Informare, — a  word  often  used  by  the  theologians  (and  poets)  in  the  sense 
here  assigned  to  it.  Thus  Dryden  :  "And  o'er-intorm  the  tenement  of  clay." 

f  "  Quidam  vero  dixerunt  quod  unitur  corpori  mediante  spiritu  corporeo." 
(St.  Thorn.  Summ.  loc.  citat.) 
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soul  essentially  owes  its  existence  to  the  b6dy,  the  objection 
becomes  at  once  triumphantly  unanswerable.  • 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Walker  that  there  is  any 
real  discrepancy  between  the  view  of  St.  Thomas  and  that 
of  Bishop  Butler  regarding  the  relation  of  soul  and  body. 
Bishop  Butler  insists  that  the  soul  uses  the  body  as  an  in- 
strument. St.  Thomas  only  asserts  that  it  (the  body)  is  not 
merely  an  instrument,  like  a  knife  or  a  stick,  but  is  joined  so 
as  to  become  one  with  the  soul.  True,  Bishop  Butler  maintains 
that  it  is  not  the  eye  or  ear  which  sees  and  hears,  but  that  the 
soul  sees  with  the  eye  and  hears  with  the  ear ;  whereas  Aristotle, 
and  St.  Thomas  after  him,  both  maintain  that  what  acts  is  nei- 
ther soul  nor  body  separately,  but  the  united  natures.  How- 
ever, these  apparently  opposed  views  may  be  easily  reconciled; 
and,  indeed,  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  source — Aris- 
totle. Surely  our  phrase,  bodily  organs,  is  not  a  mere  figure 
of  speech  ;  but  if  it  mean  any  thing  at  all,  it  means  that  the 
mind  uses  the  bodily  eye  much  as  the  eye  uses  a  glass,  where 
both  eye  and  glass  really  act,  but  the  source  of  vision  is  in 
the  eye,  not  in  the  glass.  Hence  Epicharmus,  whom  Aristotle 
quotes : 

"  What  sees  is  Mind,  what  hears  is  Mind  j 
The  ear  and  eye  are  deaf  and  blind." 

Bishop  Butler,  then,  would  not  deny  that  the  "  united  nature" 
acts,  but  he  would  say  that  the  source  of  action  is  in  the  soul; 
and  that  is  what  is  meant  by  saying,  Mind  sees,  and  Mind 
hears.1*  The  Scholastics  would  bring  in  here  a  distinction 
common  amongst  them.  The  " principium  quod  agit"  they 
would  say,  "is  the  united  nature;"  the  "  principium  quo 
agitur  is  the  human  soul."  Indeed,  all  this  is  involved  in  the 
expression,  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body.  We  shall 
meet  it  again  presently ;  for  it  is  the  very  sum  of  St.  Thomas's 
doctrine  on  the  origin  of  ideas. 

With  this  introduction,  we  approach  the  main  subject  of 
the  pamphlet.  What  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  on  the 
origin  of  our  knowledge  ?  Did  he  teach  that  the  soul  is  "  in 
possession  of  thought  antecedently  to  any  influence  of  the 
body  ?"  Does  it  "  join  the  body  with  some  knowledge  of  its 
own,  and  only  make  use  of  the  body  to  exhibit  and  develop 
its  idea?"  Are  there  "innate  ideas?"  To  these  questions, 
Mr.  Walker,  upon  the  principle  that  the  soul  owes  its  exist- 
ence and  operations  to  the  body,  would  be  forced  to  give  a 
decided,  an  unconditioned  negative.  Indeed,  we  agree  that 

*  Aristotle,  ap.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ;  Reid,  note  D.    The  verse  of  Epicharmus 
is  freely  translated ;  in  the  Greek  it  is  thus :  NoOs  6prj  /ccci  Novs  focovet,  r5\Aa 

KW(>a  KO.I 
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there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  soul  begins  to  exist 
before  the  body.  But  as  to  the  question  of  innate  ideas,  after 
the  light  of  recent  investigations  made  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, we  should  be  more  cautious  in  the  statement  of  the 
question.  Did  any  philosopher  ever  teach  that  the  idea  of 
his  horse,  or  his  dog,  or  his  coat,  was  innate  ?  No  ;  but  by 
innate  ideas  Plato  and  his  followers  meant  the  celebrated  uni- 
versals,  which  made  such  a  stir  in  the  middle  ages  between 
the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists.  Are,  then,  universals  innate  ? 
In  the  sense  of  Plato,  no.  That  doctrine  is  now  obsolete.  Is 
any  portion  of  our  knowledge  innate ;  and  is  any  portion  ac- 
quired ?  "  Both  the  one  and  the  other,"  answer  the  Moderns. 
"  In  every  idea,  howsoever  universal  it  be,  such  as  man,  ani- 
mal, wisdom,  virtue,  together  with  the  d-priori  element,  which 
is  necessarily  implied,  is  mingled  an  a-posteriori  or  empirical 
element,  which  comes  from  the  senses.  And  in  every  simple 
notion,  howsoever  particular  it  be,  together  with  the  empirical 
element  is  mingled  an  d-priori  element,  of  which  experience 
can  render  no  adequate  account."  This  is  the  teaching  of 
Kant,  and  we  stated  in  a  former  article  how  consistent  it  is 
with  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas ;  so  much  so,  that  Balmez, 
who  compares  the  German  with  the  angelic  doctor,  is  half 
persuaded  that  the  former  borrowed  from  the  latter.  Kant 
proposed  to  solve  the  very  problem  which  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
poses to  solve  ;  for  whereas  some  said,  with  Plato  and  Father 
Malebranche,  that  our  ideas  were  innate,  whilst  others  said, 
with  Aristotle  and  Locke,  that  they  were  acquired  by  sensible 
experience,  he  wished  to  know  which  side  had  the  right.  He 
taught,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  in  every  cog- 
nition there  is  an  innate  element  and  an  acquired  element. 
The  innate  element  Kant  called  the  form  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  acquired  element  he  called  the  matter.  St.  Thomas 
also  admitted  an  innate  element  and  acquired  element,  which 
he  designates  by  the  same  terminology.  Aristotle  had  said, 
"  There  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  first  in  the 
sense."  St.  Thomas  agrees ;  but  with  a  modification  which 
Mr.  Walker  may  consider  as  our  answer  to  his  objection  :  "  It 
cannot  be  said,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "  that  sensible  cognition  is 
the  total  and  perfect  cause  of  intellectual  cognition ;  but  rather 
it  is,  in  a  certain  way,  the  matter  of  the  cause"  (i.  q.  Ixxxiv. 
art.  6).  Here  again  we  are  brought  to  consider  the  old  terms 
matter  and  form,  which  puzzle  the  uninitiated.  He  means 
that  a  sensation,  unless  it  be  illumined  by  the  intelligence,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  feeling;  it  is  the  form  furnished 
by  the  intelligence  which  makes  it  what  it  is — an  idea. 

Kant  discovered  the  absolute  necessity  of  admitting  an 
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innate  element  in  our  knowledge,  because  he  found  that  upon 
analysing  certain  judgments  (synthetical,  a-priori)  they  pos- 
sessed the  characteristics  of  universality  and  necessity.  We 
will  explain  his  meaning.  Take  the  following  judgment: 
"  Every  thing  which  happens  must  have  a  cause."  Whence 
is  the  possibility  of  forming  it  ?  that  is  to  say,  upon  what 
grounds  do  you  join  the  subject  and  predicate  together,  which 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  judgment?  In  some  judg- 
ments the  predicate  is  found  in  the  very  idea  of  the  subject 
[analytical  judgments],  such  as,  "matter  is  extended."  The 
same  difficulty  does  not  attach  to  them,  because  the  predicate 
is  discovered  in  the  subject,  and  is  evolved  by  analysis ;  as  in 
the  present  instance,  where  the  notion  of  extent  is  involved  in 
the  very  notion  of  matter,  matter  being  something  extended. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  judgment,  "Every  thing 
which  happens  must  have  a  cause  ;"  the  notion  "  cause"  is  not 
contained  in  the  notion  "  whatsoever  happens."  Again,  the 
possibility  of  some  other  judgments  is  based  upon  experience. 
We  say  that  sugar  is  sweet,  that  crabs  are  sour,  that  bodies 
are  heavy,  because  experience  tells  us  that  it  is  so.  But  do 
we  assert  upon  experience  that  "  whatsoever  happens  must 
have  a  cause  ?"  No  ;  experience  can  only  tell  us  contingent 
truths,  but  not  necessary  truths ;  it  can  only  tell  us  what  is, 
it  cannot  tell  us  what  must  be.  That  crabs  are  sour,  that 
sugar  is  sweet,  that  bodies  are  heavy,  are  physical  facts  merely. 
God  might  change  them  to-morrow,  were  He  so  minded. 
But  that  "  whatever  happens  must  have  a  cause"  is  a  neces- 
sary truth.  It  is  not  merely  what  is,  but  what  must  be  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  derived  from  experience,  which  only  in- 
forms us  what  is,  and  not  what  must  be.  On  similar  grounds 
the  Realists  taught,  following  Plato,  that  universals  were 
innate,  such  as  wisdom,  virtue,  beauty.  "  Wise  men  perish," 
they  said,  "  but  that  type  or  standard  after  which  wise  men 
are  wise  perishes  not ;  beautiful  things  perish,  but  beauty  is 
eternal ;  virtuous  men  perish,  but  virtue  is  eternal."  Now 
eternal  truth  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  since  ex- 
perience only  gives  that  which  is,  and  not  that  which  must 
be.  These  are  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  the  "  eternal  reasons" 
of  St.  Augustine.  That  they  are  innate,  as  to  their  integrity 
and  perfection,  is  now  no  longer  held  ;  but  that  element  which 
stamps  upon  them  their  characteristics  of  universality  and 
necessity,  strictly,  is  held  to  be  innate ;  yet,  besides  this,  an 
empirical  element  is  admitted  as  the  condition  of  their  being 
realised  in  consciousness. 

Is  this  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas — that  the  mind  of  man 
contains  an  element  of  eternal  necessary  truth  ?     Beyond  all 
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doubt  he  so  teaches :  "  It  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  human 
soul  knows  all  things  in  the  rationes  (jeternce,  by  participation 
of  which  we  know  all  things.  For  the  intellectual  light  which 
is  within  us  is  nothing  else  than  a  certain  participated  like- 
ness of  the  increate  light,  in  which  are  contained  the  rationes 
ceterruz''  (i.  Ixxxiv.  5). 

Here  Mr.  Walker  entertains  some  natural  fears  lest  we 
should  mistake  St.  Thomas  for  a  Platonist.  That,  like  St. 
Augustine,  he  followed  the  illustrious  Plato  in  this  particular, 
cannot,  we  think,  be  denied.  His  rationes  czternce  answer 
also  to  the  a-priori  element  of  Kant,  to  the  eternal  truths 
which  Fenelon  considers  divine,  and  to  the  impersonal  reason 
of  Cousin ;  for  all  these  are  radically  the  same,  as  any  one 
who  is  conversant  with  their  writings  must  admit.  But  our 
author  thinks  that  the  following  passage  will  remove  St.. 
Thomas  from  the  companionship  of  the  greatest  intellects  in 
ancient  or  modern  times :  "  However,  besides  the  intellectual 
light  within  us,  there  are  required  intelligible  species  re- 
ceived from  things,  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  about 
material  things ;  therefore  it  is  not  by  the  sole  participa- 
tion of  rationes  ceternce  that  we  have  knowledge  of  ma- 
terial things,  as  the  Platonists  laid  down,  who  said  that  the 
sole  participation  of  ideas  sufficed  for  knowledge."*  This 
passage  might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  Plato  denied  the  ne- 
cessity of  sensible  experience  in  order  to  a  knowledge  of 
sensible  things.  That  Plato  held  so  absurd  a  doctrine,  we  do 
not  believe  for  a  moment  ;f  that  some  Platonists  might  have 
exaggerated  his  views  into  absurdity,  is  very  possible.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to> 
refute  a  doctrine  which  has  been  long  ago  dead,  buried,  and 

*  St.  Thomas,  quoted  by  Mr.  Walker,  p.  22. 

f  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  perception  has  been  misrepresented  by  Aristotle 
and  his  disciples  as  well  as  by  moderns — Bacon,  Reid,  Stewart,  &c.  Plato  taught 
that  the  ideas  had  a  latent  but  real  existence  in  the  soul  prior  to  the  act  of  per- 
ception, and  on  occasion  of  the  impression  on  the  bodily  organs  we  become, 
conscious  of  the  ideas ;  so  that  sensible  action  is  indispensably  necessary  as  the 
condition  of  knowledge.  Thus  Sir  W.  Hamilton  represents  his  doctrine.  But 
Plato  himself  asserts  the  same  thing  in  his  Phsedo.  Bearing  in  mind  that,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  knowledge  is  a  remembrance  of  a  previous  state,  we  must  be  con- 
vinced that  he  considered  sensations  as  necessary  for  that  act  of  remembrance 
by  the  following  passage  :  "  But  if,  after  having  had  it  before  we  were  born,  we- 
lose  it  at  our  birth,  and  afterwards,  through  exercising  the  senses  about  these  things^ 
we  recover  the  knowledge  which  we  once  before  possessed,  would  not  that  which 
we  call  learning  be  a  recovery  of  our  knowledge  ?"  (Phaedo,  Gary's  translation.) 
With  regard  to  the  assertion  that,  according  to  the  Platonists,  "  the  sole  partici- 
pation of  ideas  [without  sensations?]  sufficed  for  knowledge,"  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Plato  disdained  to  call  phenomenal  knowledge  by  the  name  of 
knowledge  :  the  word  intelligence,  or  knowledge,  he  applies  to  the  immutable 
ideas,  the  eternal  reasons  of  things ;  the  phenomenal  world,  he  says,  is  appre- 
hended "  by  opinion  and  the  senses.1'  (Timseus,  xxvi.) 
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forgotten.  We  repeat  what  we  asserted  in  the  beginning, 
that  the  form  of  idealism  which  Mr.  Walker  refutes  has  no 
existence  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Gio.berti  and  Rosmini 
would  agree  with  Kant,  St.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Walker,  that  sen- 
sation is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  sensible  things.  If 
they  speak  of  "  innate  ideas,"  they  mean  the  rationes  <ztern<R; 
and  here  Mr.  Walker  agrees,  or  should  in  all  consistency 
agree,  with  them.  "  The  understanding,"  says  Kant,  "  is  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  the  object  of  sensible  intuition.  Neither 
of  these  faculties  of  the  soul  is  preferable  to  the  other ;  they 
are  of  equal  importance:  without  sensibility  no  object  would 
be  given,  and  without  understanding  no  object  would  be 
thought.  Thoughts  without  matter,  or  without  object,  are 
vain :  [sensible]  intuitions  without  conceptions  are  blind.  .  .  . 
Knowledge  results  from  their  union."  Hence  it  is  that  Gio- 
berti  makes  his  "  ideal  formula"  consist  of  three  elements,  viz. 
"  Ens"  or  Absolute  Being  [the  rationes  cetern(B~\  ;  existentice,  or 
contingent  being  [the  empirical  element  of  Kant];  and  creation, 
or  the  nexus  between  the  two.  Of  the  latter  element  we  say 
nothing;  but  his  doctrine,  that  Absolute  Being  and  contin- 
gent are  necessary  to  make  up  knowledge,  adds  nothing  to  the 
received  doctrine  of  Kant. 

But  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  what  is  meant  when  it 
is  said  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  an  a-priori  and  an  empi- 
rical element  as  the  condition  of  knowledge,  take  the  idea  of 
Being,  for  example,  which  is  sometimes  called  innate.  Strive 
to  think  of  it  in  all  its  universality,  without  any  admixture 
of  an  empirical  element;  i.e.  do  not  think  of  any  particular 
being,  but  of  being  as  the  common  attribute  of  all  existing 
things.  You  cannot ;  it  is  an  empty  form :  it  is  good  for 
nothing  without  the  empirical  element.  But  neither  is  the 
empirical  element  of  any  use  without  the  a-priori  element. 
Suppose  you  lay  your  hand  upon  a  table,  you  will  experience 
a  certain  sensation ;  can  the  sensation  itself  inform  you  what 
is  there  ?  No,  a  feeling  is  only  a  feeling ;  but  it  is  the  mind 
which  gives  significancy  to  the  sensations,  and  makes  them 
reveal  that  there  is  a  something  which  affects  you.  The  sensa- 
tions are  *'  signs  of  things,"  says  Gioberti ;  but  signs  mean  no- 
thing to  those  who  cannot  read  them,  nor  do  sensations  mean 
any  thing  save  to  a  mind  which  can  understand.  We  can- 
not help  thinking  that  Rosmini  meant  nothing  more  than  the 
doctrine  here  expressed.  He  declares  that  there  is  one  innate 
idea,  the  idea  of  being ;  that  this  idea  possesses  the  charac- 
teristics of  universality  and  necessity  (the  rationes  (Eterncz}; 
that  it  is  the  idea  of  possible,  not  of  actual,  existence — for 
actual  beings  are  particular,  but  being  is  universal ;  that  it  is. 
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the  form  of  the  understanding,  and  the  sensations  are  related 
to  it  as  the  matter ;  that  it  is  the  very  light  of  reason  within 
us  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  creation ;  that  it 
gives  significancy  to  the  sensations,  which  without  it  would 
be  no  more  than  blind  feelings.  But  what  will  be  the  result 
if  you  endeavour  to  think  of  being  in  general,  without  think- 
ing of  any  being  in  particular  ?  What  kind  of  an  idea  is  that 
of  possible  being,  exclusive  of  all  things  which  actually  exist  ? 
Rosmini  himself  repeatedly  affirms  that  his  "  ens  in  genere" 
has  no  definite  meaning  without  the  sensations ;  he  calls  it 
"vague"  "undetermined"  the  "negation  of  all  actuality;" 
nay,  he  uses  the  very  expression  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas, 
that  the  soul  is  a  tabula  rasa  without  the  sensible  element. 
When  he  describes  his  idea  of  being  in  general,  he  describes 
the  characteristics  of  the  a-priori  element  recognised  by 
Plato,  by  St.  Augustine,  by  St.  Thomas,  and  by  Kant:  and 
so  far  he  is  right ;  but  we  think  him  wrong  in  calling  that 
element  which  is  vague,  undetermined,  and  the  negation  of 
all  actuality,  by  the  name  idea.  But  whether  our  judgment 
upon  the  merits  of  Rosmini  be  correct  or  no,  we  only  wished 
to  instance  his  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  the  sensational 
element  as  an  example  that  Mr.  Walker's  objections  bear 
upon  no  form  of  idealism  which  is  common  amongst  us  at  the 
present  time.  We  could  confidently  make  the  assertion,  that 
the  majority  of  the  objections  which  he  opposes  against  the 
idealists  are  matters  in  which  they  are  agreed  with  him.  But 
the  word  "  idea"  is  a  great  stumbling-block.  Plato  never 
applied  that  word  to  the  empirical  element  of  our  knowledge 
(at  least  so  Sir  W.  Hamilton  declares,  in  a  passage  of  his  Dis- 
cussions, which  we  cannot  at  present  recover) ;  when  that  word 
was  used  by  the  Platonists,  it  referred  to  necessary  truth,  or 
perhaps  rather  to  that  element  of  it  which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  (except  by  sensationalists)  as  a  priori.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, the  word  '  idea'  was  used,  and  especially  by  Descartes, 
for  every  object  in  the  mind,  and  by  Locke  for  the  very  sen- 
sations themselves  ;  whereas  when  Malebranche  and  Fene- 
lon  used  the  word  they  kept  up  its  old  signification.  No 
wonder  that  there  was  some  confusion,  and  that  each  party 
should  regard  the  other's  view  as  the  height  of  absurdity.  The 
naivete  with  which  Leibnitz  admits  the  axiom  of  Aristotle, 
"  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu — nisi  ipse  in- 
tellectus,"  should  have  convinced  both  parties  that  there  was 
not  much  to  fight  about,  after  all.  But  the  truth  is,  "  idealism" 
in  those  times  meant  simply  a  protest  against  the  sensational- 
ism which  began  to  flood  both  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  Spanish  philosopher  Balmez,  therefore,  states  with 
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good  reason,  that  had  the  question  of  "  innate  ideas"  been 
properly  stated,  it  would  never  have  made  such  a  stir  in  the 
scientific  world  as  it  has  done.  A  still  more  recent  writer 
expresses  his  belief  that  "  a  sage  mediation"  might  have  recon- 
ciled those  great  spirits,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  However  this 
may  be,  for  our  part,  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geration, of  mutual  misconception,  of  mutual  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  of  quibbling  about  words  ;  and  that  oftentimes  both 
sides  are  right  and  both  sides  wrong,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
chameleon,  The  exaggerations  and  absurdities  of  the  one 
side,  and  the  exaggerations  and  absurdities  of  the  other  side, 
must  be  relinquished.  If  the  extremes  of  idealism  be  very 
wrong,  yet  surely  the  dirt  philosophy,  as  the  Germans  call 
sensationalism,  is  no  better.  The  former  leads  to  pantheism 
and  egoism,  and  the  latter  to  materialism  and  atheism :  we 
cannot  see  that  one  of  these  roads  to  perdition  is  worse  than 
the  other ;  but  the  great  thing  is  to  admit  the  middle  truth 
of  which  both  extremes  are  an  exaggeration.  The  idealist 
must  be  made  to  acknowledge  that  in  such  judgments  as 
"  whatsoever  happens  must  have  a  cause,"  and  in  such  con- 
ceptions as  man,  camel,  rose,  being,  there  is  a  sensational  ele- 
ment, and  that  they  cannot  be  thought  of  in  their  pure  form  ; 
whilst  the  sensationalist  must  admit  that  there  is  an  a-priori 
element,  and  that  sensation,  although  it  be  the  condition  of 
knowledge,  is  impotent  as  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned, 
unless  it  be  illumined  by  an  a-priori  element. 

To  blame  Mr.  Walker  for  what  he  has  left  undone,  would 
be  very  unfair.  He  proposed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  origin  of  our  knowledge ;  and  in  spite 
of  some  inaccuracies,  he  has  fulfilled  this  aim  so  well,  that  we 
heartily  recommend  his  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  students  in 
philosophy  :  but  we  trust  that  our  motive  will  not  be  miscon- 
strued if  we  venture  to  supply  some  information  upon  the 
latter  portion  of  the  question,  which  we  deem  of  great  im- 
portance,— we  refer  to  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  perception 
by  means  of  phantasm,  which  Mr.  Walker  thus  describes  in. 
the  words  of  St.  Thomas :  "  But  what  is  the  connection  of 
the  senses  with  the  intellect  ?  For  the  senses  are  represen- 
tatives of  bodily  impressions ;  the  intellect  apprehends  only 
spiritual  objects,  and  has  notions,  or  ideas.  Besides  their 
own  affections,  the  senses  have  a  further  office  of  sending  up, 
as  it  were,  what  are  called  by  St.  Thomas  phantasms  con- 
cerning their  own  impressions.  These  phantasms  are  not 
material  things ;  but  are  certain  images  or  likenesses,  the  re- 
sult of  impressions  made  on  the  imagination.  Such  is  the 
account  St.  Thomas  himself  gives." 
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Yes;  but  the  student  should  know  that  the  representative 
theory  of  perception  is  now  universally  exploded,  notwith- 
standing the  very  venerable  authority  of  the  angelic  doctor. 
No  Catholic  is  bound  to  follow  the  opinion  of  St.  Thomas 
upon  merely  speculative  matters,  nor  is  there  any  rashness 
or  presumption  in  differing  from  him  wherever  there  is  good 
reason  and  weighty  authority  on  the  other  side ;  and  that  in 
this  instance  there  is  both  one  and  the  other,  we  think  can 
hardly  be  doubted.     Philosophers  who,  like  Bishop  Berkeley 
and  Fichte,  have  been  sceptical  about  an  outside  world,  have 
been  so  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  above  citation. 
If  any  one  can  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  we  shall  be 
heartily  glad,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Scholastics  who 
have  suffered  so  much  unmerited  abuse  in  modern  times  ;  but 
we  fear  he  would  have  a  difficult  task.    "  The  intellect,"  says 
St.  Thomas,  "  apprehends  only  spiritual  objects,  and  has  no- 
tions or  ideas."     The  same  principle,  advocated  by  Locke, 
led  to  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  and  Hume :    "  Since    the 
mind,  in  all  its  thoughts  and  reasonings,  hath  no  other  ob- 
ject but  its  own  ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can  contem- 
plate, it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  is  only  conversant 
about  them"   (book  iv.  c.  i.  §  1).     Berkeley's  fundamental 
principle  is  the  same :  "  Things  immediately  perceived,"  he 
says,  "  are  ideas ;  and  ideas  cannot  exist  without  the  mind, 
their  essence  consists  in  their  being  perceived"  (Dialogues). 
In  short — must  we  say  it? — St.  Thomas  is  an  idealist,  and 
consequently  Mr.  Walker  too,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word   *  idealist ;'  for  an  idealist  nowadays  is  not  so  much 
one  who  believes  that  there  is  an  d-priori  element  in  our 
knowledge,   as  one  who   is   so  intrenched  within  his   own 
subjective   states,    that   there  is   no    egress   into   the  world 
of  things.     Such  is  the  consequence  of  St.  Thomas's  doc- 
trine, which  admits  of  no  intuitive,  i.  e.  immediate,  know- 
ledge of  aught   but  ideas.     For  when  we   know   absolute 
truth  in  his  doctrine,  it  is  only  a  "participated  likeness* 
of  absolute  Being,  and  not  the   Absolute  Himself,  as  was 
taught  by  the  Realists  ;  and  again,  when  we  know  the  material 
world  according  to  St.  Thomas,  it  is  not  the  real  earth,  sun, 
moon  and  stars  that  we  know,  but  certain  representations  of 
these  objects,  viz.  phantasms.    This  theory  of  representational 
knowledge  never  received  the  entire  assent  of  mankind  even 
in  the  middle  ages,  but  was  opposed  by  a  very  respectable 
body  among  the  schoolmen,    called  Realists,   because   they 
taught, first,  that  ideas  properly  so  called  [the  eternal  reasons], 
had  a  real  existence  in  the  mind  of  God  ;  and  secondly,  that 
we  perceive  not  the  images  of  things,  but  the  real  things. 
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themselves.  In  the  middle  ages  St.  Thomas  would  have  been 
called  a  conceptualist,  in  modern  times  he  is  classed  amongst 
idealists  ;  but  the  two  terms  convey  the  same  meaning.  What 
gave  rise  to  the  representative  theory  was  the  axiom  that 
"like  knows  like"  which  signifies  that  the  object  known  must 
resemble  the  thinking  subject;  and  hence  what  St.  Thomas 
terms  the  purification  of  the  phantasms  by  the  intelligence, 
which  rids  them  of  material  conditions  and  makes  them  spiri- 
tual objects — ideas;  for  the  intellect,  according  to  St.  Thomas, 
"  apprehends  only  spiritual  objects,  and  has  notions  or  ideas." 
It  is  curious,  that  in  early  Greece  three  philosophers  taught 
exactly  the  opposite, — that  the  mind  only  knows  what  is  un- 
like itself;  these  were  Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  and  Alcmseon. 
However,  men  prefer  on  these  matters  to  go  rather  by  reason 
than  authority.  If  we  hold  to  the  representative  theory  of 
perception,  the  objective  world  can  either  only  be  asserted  as 
an  hypothesis,  or  we  must  believe  it,  like  Descartes  and  Male- 
branche,  on  the  ground  of  the  divine  veracity ;  and  either  of 
these  ways  has  grave  difficulties.  The  idealist  says,  "  It  is  true 
that  my  mind  only  immediately  apprehends  an  image,  and  not 
a  thing ;  but  the  image  supposes  the  thing  which  it  repre- 
sents/'* "  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  it  is  answered.  "  What 
means  have  you  of  comparing  the  copy  with  the  original  ?" 

"Who  will  dare  to  say,"  says  Huet,  "that  the  image  or 
shadow  or  species  which  emanates  from  the  exterior  body 
presented  to  us  is  its  truthful  resemblance  without  any  dif- 
ference ?  By  what  skill,  by  what  industry  of  my  understand- 
ing, which  judges  the  resemblance,  can  I  compare  the  object 
with  its  image  ?"•)•  Indeed,  common  sense  tells  that  the  sen- 
sations are  not  representative  at  all,  and  that  nothing  can  re- 
semble a  sensation  in  one  man  except  a  sensation  in  another 
man.  When  one  is  pricked  by  a  pin,  no  one  believes  that 
the  painful  feeling  resembles  the  pin's  point  which  pricked 
him.  Certainly,  we  say  that  the  meat  tastes,  and  that  the  fire 
is  hot;  but  no  one  means  by  this  manner  of  expression  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  fire  like  the  feeling  of  heat,  or  any 
thing  in  the  meat  like  the  feeling  of  taste ;  but  only  that 
there  is  a  quality  in  the  object  which  causes  these  affections 
within  us.  So  with  sounds,  colours,  odours,  and  touch ;  inas- 
much as  they  are  sensations,  they  can  only  belong  to  a  sentient 
being,  and  suppose  nothing  similar  to  them  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  similitude.  But  Reid  and  Sir  William  Hamilton 
have  left  us  little  original  to  say  on  this  subject.  Their  doc- 

*  "  Dicendum  est  quod  ipsum  phantasma  est  similitude  rei  particular-is." 
{Summ.  1,  q.  Ixxxiv.  art.  7  ad  2.) 
f  Huet,  Traite  de  la  Faiblesse,  &c. 
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trine  is  now  universally  received,  that  the  mind  knows  things 
immediately,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  representative 
ideas.  Sensation  and  perception  go  together,  because  sensa- 
tion is  the  condition  of  perception  ;  but  they  are  thus  distin- 
guished— sensation  results  from  the  action  of  objects  upon 
self,  and  perception  is  the  mind's  cognisance  of  the  object 
which  acts.  Perception  involves  in  its  very  signification  a 
twofold  element,  subjective  and  objective ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  one  of  these  is  not  less  immediate  than  the  other.  I 
am  conscious  of  an  object  acting  upon  my  senses  just  as  im- 
mediately as  I  am  conscious  of  the  sensations  of  heat,  cold, 
or  sound  which  it  produces.  There  is  no  inference  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  feeling  involves  something  felt ;  the  percep- 
tion involves  something  perceived.  This  doctrine  of  immediate 
perception  has  the  additional  advantage  of  reconciling  philoso- 
phy with  common  sense ;  for  mankind  at  large  are  persuaded 
they  perceive  the  real  world,  and  not  a  world  of  ideas  or 
images. 

Here  we  take  our  farewell  of  Mr.  Walker's  pamphlet. 
He  may  differ  from  the  views  which  we  have  laid  down ;  but 
we  think,  whether  these  views  are  correct  or  not,  it  is  im- 
portant that  students  should  be  acquainted  with  them,  simply 
because  it  is  the  philosophy  of  this  nineteenth  century  in 
which  we  have  to  live  and  act.  To  revive  Scholasticism  is  a 
very  laudable  endeavour ;  but  it  must  be  made  to  harmonise 
with  the  present,  not  to  supersede  it.  In  no  other  sense  can 
the  age  of  St.  Thomas  ever  be  revived ;  and  the  attempt  at 
revival  will  only,  in  any  other  sense,  resemble  the  galvanising 
of  a  corpse.  Want  of  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of 
our  days  has  led  Mr.  Walker  into  two  errors :  for  first,  he  has 
refuted  a  form  of  idealism  which  does  not  exist ;  and  secondly, 
he  upholds  a  form  of  idealism  which  has  been  long  ago  ex- 
ploded. 


MOZART'S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mozart.  Vie  (Pun  Artiste  chretien  au  \8rne  siecle,  extraite 
de  sa  Correspondance  authentique,  traduite  et  publiee  pour 
la  premiere  fois  en  Franfais.  Par  J.  Goschler,  Chanoine 
Honoraire,  Ancien  Directeur  du  College  Stanislas.  Paris  : 
Douniol. 

WE  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  honorary 
canon  Goschler  is  a  most  worthy  ecclesiastic.  Nevertheless 
we  are  bound  to  accuse  him  of  an  act  of  considerable  dis- 
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honesty  in  the  literary  way.  The  titles  of  books  are  suffi- 
ciently misleading,  taken  on  an  average.  You  open  a  novel, 
and  find  a  disquisition  on  social  enormities,  Puseyism,  or  the 
rights  of  women.  A  traveller  spends  a  few  days  in  some 
really  interesting  place,  or  happens  to  have  collected  mate- 
rials for  a  chapter  of  amusing  gossip  ;  to  these  he  appends  a 
bundle  of  rubbish  as  stale  as  it  is  dry,  and  forthwith  deludes 
an  unwary  public  by  prefixing  a  title  so  designed  as  to  con- 
ceal the  true  nature  of  the  volume.  But  here  we  have  the 
worthy  canon  perpetrating  a  similar,  though  not  an  identical, 
fraud,  for  a  purpose  quite  different  from  that  which  animates 
the  professional  bookmaker.  He  has  been  smitten  with  an 
amiable  desire  to  place  the  personal  character  of  Mozart  upon 
a  different  pedestal  from  that  which  it  has  hitherto  occupied 
in  the  temple  of  genius  ;  and  having  become  acquainted  with 
the  somewhat  voluminous  remains  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Mozart  family,  he  has  promised  on  his  title  to  exhibit 
the  great  musician  as  a  type  of  the  "  Christian  artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 

His  title-page,  however,  is  nothing  to  his  preface.  This 
latter  is  simple,  amiable,  and  rhapsodical,  to  a  degree  which 
prepared  us  for  the  startling  contrast  between  M.  Goschler's 
promises  and  his  performance.  Still,  we  hardly  anticipated 
so  utter  a  break-down  as  the  reality  displays.  Not  only  does 
the  correspondence  abruptly  close  more  than  four  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Mozart,  but  it  utterly  fails  in  presenting 
him  in  the  light  in  which  M.  Goschler  wishes  the  critical 
world  henceforth  to  behold  him.  It  leaves  Mozart,  in  truth, 
just  where  he  was  before, — amiable,  lively,  affectionate,  and 
honourable  in  the  ordinary  course  of  social  and  domestic  life; 
less  strong  or  vigorous  in  character  than  susceptible  and  emo- 
tional ;  but  as  for  his  fervent  "  piety,"  which  our  enthusiastic 
canon  would  have  us  recognise  as  the  master-spring  of  all  his 
musical  life,  we  fear  it  must  still  remain  in  those  regions  of 
the  unknown  where  the  morals  and  the  religion  of  too  many 
'f  Christian  artists"  of  this  and  all  ages  are  still  obstinately 
lingering. 

In  fact,  M.  Goschler's  preface  is  wonderfully  like  the 
report  of  a  zealous  missionary-society,  which  out  of  two  or 
three  small  and  insignificant  facts  constructs  such  flaming  pic- 
tures of  the  progress  of  religion,  that  the  simple  hearer  rises 
forthwith  into  ecstatic  astonishment,  and  conceives  the  mil- 
lennium to  be  actually  at  hand.  Literally,  we  can  detect  not 
half  a  dozen  phrases  or  sentences  on  which  this  entire  glori- 
fication rests ;  and  what  the  three  chief  of  these,  as  selected 
by  M.  Goschler,  are  worth,  the  reader  shall  judge  for  himself. 
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Mozart's  career  was,  says  he,  an  "  example  of  a  Christian  life 
in  the  midst  of  an  existence  altogether  worldly,  and  of  an 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners  in  the  midst  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  which  ought  to  be  held 
up  as  a  pattern  to  all  young  literary  men  and  artists.  All 
this  rests,  first,  on  a  statement  that  Mozart  and  Haydn  wrote 
the  words  " In  nomine  Domini"  at  the  beginning  of  their 
manuscripts,  and  "  Laus  Deo"  at  the  end, — a  story  resting  011 
no  authority  whatever,  and  proving  nothing  if  true ;  for  other- 
wise we  must  believe  thousands  of  French  and  other  conti- 
nental officials  to  be  saints,  because  they  "pray  God  to  have 
in  His  holy  keeping"  every  body  they  have  to  favour  with  a 
legal  document. 

Secondly,  Mozart  is  proved  a  model  for  the  artist  world 
from  his  once  replying  to  an  anxious  letter  of  his  father's  on 
his  fete-day,  that  his  father  need  not  be  disturbed  about  him, 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  pious  commonplaces.  This 
very  letter,  too,  where  these  commonplaces  occur,  furnishes  a 
specimen  of  the  worthy  canon's  coolness  in  manufacturing 
assertions ;  for  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  in  it  we  shall 
find  Mozart "  praying  for  strength  from  God,  and  placing  all 
his  works  under  the  invocation  of  the  patrons  of  his  infancy, 
and  of  the  pure  Virgin  whom  he  has  learnt  to  know  and  to 
love  ;" — all  which  is  absolutely  a  figment  of  our  dreaming 
canon's  brain. 

Amusing  enough,  too,  is  his  general  reference  to  the  let- 
ters, as  showing  "passim"  that  the  musician  referred  all  his 
glory  and  success  to  God  ;  " passim"  in  this  instance  meaning 
much  the  same  as  "  nowhere."  And  lastly,  when  Mozart 
receives  a  letter  announcing  his  father's  mortal  illness,  he  re- 
plies in  some  well-expressed  general  remarks,  indicating  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  end  of  man,  with  expressions  of  satis- 
faction that  nobody  could  call  him  morose  and  melancholy, 
and  a  statement  that  he  never  forgot  how  soon  he  might  die. 
That  this  goes  but  little  way  in  establishing  a  new  character 
for  his  life  is,  however,  only  too  palpable  ;  and  we  sincerely 
regret  to  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  this  volume 
is  concerned,  Mozart,  however  worthy  a  man,  cannot  be  held 
up  as  a  pattern  of  piety.  That  he  died  without  wishing  to 
receive  the  last  Sacraments  was,  we  believe,  the  case  ;  and 
even  our  enthusiastic  Goschler  does  not  insinuate  the  reverse  ; 
though  he  quotes  his  words  on  his  deathbed,  addressed  to  his 
sister-in-law,  "  I  wish  you  to  see  me  die,"  as  an  illustration 
of  the  "  fervour  of  his  Christian  faith,  and  the  strength  of  a 
truly  philosophical  mind !" 

"With  all  its  failure  as  a  proof  that  Mozart  was  a  model 
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Christian  artist,  M.  Goschler's  volume  is  nevertheless  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  literature  of  music,  and  presents 
on  the  whole  a  graphic  picture  of  the  life  of  the  artist  world. 
The  astonishing  precocity  and  wonderful  powers  of  the  young 
master  are  also  brought  out  in  a  number  of  little  curious  de- 
tails, always  interesting  to  the  musician,  and  often  so  to  the 
general  reader.  The  series  is  further  curious  as  revealing  to 
the  uninitiated  a  little  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  musi- 
cal and  theatrical  worlds,  and  exhibiting  what  has  to  be  en- 
countered even  by  a  Mozart  from  his  own  fellow  musicians 
and  composers.  "  The  whole  musical  hell,"  the  father  calls 
one  of  the  sundry  cabals  which  beset  the  path  of  the  young 
writer  ;  and  though  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  using  expres- 
sions equally  strong,  the  letters  abound  with  proofs  of  the 
vehemence  of  the  opposition,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  con- 
tempt, which,  like  almost  all  the  greatest  masters,  Mozart 
had  to  encounter  on  the  part  of  the  musical  profession,  not 
to  mention  the  prejudices  of  amateurs  and  critics. 

As  a  man,  the  personage  who  is  painted  in  the  most  agree- 
able colours  is  the  great  composer's  father,  himself  a  musician 
and  composer.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  letters  in  the 
volume  are,  in  truth,  by  the  elder  Mozart ;  though,  with 
characteristic  inaccuracy,  the  editor  has  thought  fit  in  his 
title-page  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  book  consists 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  Mozart.  That  the  father  was 
what  the  credulous  canon  would  fain  have  us  believe  the  son 
to  have  been,  is  really  probable.  His  letters,  whether  to  his 
wife,  his  son,  or  his  friends,  are  natural,  acute,  sensible,  and 
unaffectedly  religious  ;  and  whatever  were  the  best  features 
in  the  character  of  the  son,  it  is  plain  that  they  resulted  in 
no  slight  degree  from  the  affectionate  and  sensible  piety  of 
the  father.  Little  traits,  too,  of  the  generally  happy  condi- 
tion of  the  family  in  their  regards  to  one  another  fill  up  a 
pleasant  picture  of  a  united  and  well-conducted  household. 

The  correspondence  begins  with  the  year  1762,  when  the 
family,  consisting  of  the  young  prodigy,  then  but  six  years 
old,  his  father,  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  the  last-named 
not  yet  thirteen,  started  on  a  musical  tour  from  Salzburg  to 
Vienna  and  elsewhere.  Every  where  the  marvellous  powers 
of  young  Wolfgang  created  amazement.  At  Matthausen, 
the  Franciscan  friars  rushed  from  their  refectory  as  the 
sounds  he  brought  forth  from  their  church-organ  reached 
them  at  dinner.  At  Stein,  the  young  Orpheus  charmed  the 
soul  of  the  customhouse- officer  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
rigours  of  his  duty  with  a  minuet  on  the  fiddle.  At  Vienna 
itself  the  boy  was  petted  by  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  family. 
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One  day  two  of  the  archduchesses  took  him  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  palace,  and  he  tumbled  upon  the  polished  floor. 
One  of  the  two  took  no  notice ;  but  the  other  helped  him  to 
get  up,  and  caressed  him.  "  You  are  very  kind,"  said  the 
boy ;  "  I  will  marry  you."  The  good-natured  princess  was 
Marie  Antoinette,  afterwards  queen  of  France.  At  Stutt- 
gard,  the  Mozarts  had  a  specimen  of  the  opposition  which 
they  would  have  to  encounter  from  the  jealousy  of  musicians 
already  in  possession  of  the  highest  posts  of  the  profession 
in  the  contempt  with  which  Jomelli  scouted  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  German,  persuading  the  prince  in  whose  service 
he  was  enlisted  that  no  child  from  Germany  could  possess  the 
musical  genius  which  fame  attributed  to  little  Wolfgang. 

The  stay  at  Paris  brings  out  the  elder  Mozart  as  a  critic 
on  the  taste,  the  morals,  and  the  manners  of  the  French 
court  and  French  ladies.  His  honest  German  heart  and 
notions  of  right  revolted  at  every  thing  he  saw  and  heard. 
Ladies  "painted  like  the  dolls  of  Nuremberg ;"  morals  to 
correspond  ;  the  great  "  miracles,"  as  he  calls  them,  being 
wrought  by  women  who  were  neither  "maid,  wife,  nor 
widow ;"  and  society  generally  such,  that  he  clearly  foresaw 
the  utter  destruction  which  overwhelmed  the  nation  thirty 
years  afterwards.  The  solo-singing  he  found  execrable,  the 
chorus-singing  good.  Then  he  describes  the  vagaries  of 
Parisian  dress,  and  the  fashion  of  enveloping  every  portion 
of  the  body  in  a  wilderness  of  furs.  Of  course  there  raged 
an  internecine  war  between  the  lovers  of  French  music  and 
German  music.  "  Toute  la  musique  francaise  ne  vaut  pas  le 
diable,"  says  the  German  auditor,  anticipating,  however,  a 
rapid  improvement. 

Money  flowed  in  but  slowly  upon  the  travellers,  though 
the  whole  party  were  most  kindly  treated  by  the  royal  fa- 
mily. All  the  letters  with  which  they  came  furnished  from 
ambassadors  and  nobles  proved  worthless,  though  tbey  were 
so  numerous  that  the  elder  Mozart  says  he  could  make  "  a 
litany"  of  them.  One  only  friend  they  found,  thanks  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  simple  merchant  of  Frankfort ;  and  it 
was  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Grimm  they  found  their  visit 
not  quite  unprofitable.  "Voila,"  writes  the  elder  Mozart, 
(f  ce  que  peut  un  homme  qui  a  du  bons  sens,  et  un  bon 
cceur !" 

From  Paris  the  party  crossed  the  water  to  London,  and 
gave  a  concert.  The  expenses  startled  their  German  under- 
standings ;  but  the  majority  of  the  musicians  employed  refused 
their  fees.  These  were  quite  as  high  then  as  now, — five  or 
six  guineas  to  a  solo  singer;  three,  four,  or  five,  to  a  leading 
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instrumentalist ;  and  nothing  less  than  half-a-guinea  to  the 
most  ordinary  player.  One  of  the  father's  letters  from  London 
gives  so  agreeable  an  impression  of  his  personal  character  that 
we  must  translate  it  entire,  as  it  is  but  short : 

"Chelsea,  Sept.  13,  1764. 

On  account  of  my  illness,  we  have  taken  a  house  here  in  Five- 
field  Row.  Among  my  London  friends  is  one  Siprantini,  a  great 
amateur  on  the  violoncello.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Dutch  Jew.  After 
travelling  in  Italy  and  Spain,  he  found  that  the  faith,  ceremonies,  and 
laws  of  Judaism  were  absurd,  and  abandoned  his  religion.  I  talked 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  after  a  long  conversation 
perceived  that  he  was  satisfied  to  believe  in  a  God,  to  love  Him 
first,  and  in  the  second  place  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  and 
to  live  as  an  upright  man.  I  took  some  trouble  to  give  him  some 
ideas  on  our  faith  ;  and  I  brought  him  so  far  as  to  agree  with  me 
that  of  all  Christian  confessions  the  Catholic  faith  is  the  best.  By 
and  by  I  shall  make  a  fresh  attack ;  but  one  must  advance  gently. 
Well,  perhaps  I  shall  become  a  missionary  in  England." 

Notwithstanding  the  illness  here  referred  to,  and  severe 
attacks  which  almost  deprived  him  of  both  his  children,  the 
father's  letters  from  England  convey  the  idea  that  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  visit. 

Returning  to  Vienna,  the  correspondence  sketches  the 
condition  of  fashionable  amusements  in  lively  colours,  and 
with  considerable  severity.  We  extract  one  of  these  pictures 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  eternally  lamenting  over  the 
decay  of  taste  in  modern  times,  and  who  devoutly  believe 
that  when  the  "  classical"  masters  wrote,  the  popular  taste  was 
more  able  to  appreciate  them  than  it  is  now : 

"  The  Viennese  in  general  care  nothing  for  serious  and  reason- 
able things,  of  which  they  have  no  idea,  or  scarcely  any  ;  they  like 
to  hear  of  nothing  but  follies,  and  take  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  but 
trivialities,  dances,  diableries,  phantasmagorias,  conjurings,  panto- 
mimes, pasquinades,  apparitions,  and  decorations.  You  will  see  in 
the  theatres  daily  a  fine  gentleman  covered  with  crosses  applauding 
a  gross  joke,  laughing  himself  out  of  breath  at  a  harlequin's  inde- 
cency ;  while  during  the  most  serious,  beautiful,  and  touching  scenes, 
he  will  chatter  to  a  lady  in  her  box  so  loud  that  his  better  neigh- 
bours can  hear  nothing  of  what  is  going  on." 

Then  he  tells  of  the  dirty  intrigues  through  which  success 
of  any  kind  was  to  be  attained,  and  of  the  jealousies,  opposi- 
tions, and  calumnies  through  which  they  had  to  struggle.  By 
the  way,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention,  for  the  instruction 
of  believers  in  the  good  old  times  of  art,  that  at  this  period, 
in  Vienna  itself,  the  tragic  operas  of  Gluck  were  performed 
by  buffo  singers ;  so  complete  was  the  dearth  of  actors  and 
singers  of  a  higher  stamp. 
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Next  came  the  labour  and  the  disappointments  incident  to 
the  composition  and  bringing  out  of  an  opera  written  at  the 
emperor's  suggestion  by  the  young  Mozart.  We  have  not 
space  to  follow  him  and  his  anxious  father  through  all  the  an- 
noyances, cabals,  and  postponements  which  gave  them  a  fore- 
taste of  what  were  to  be  the  accompanying  circumstances  of 
many  of  the  masterpieces  which  now  delight  the  world.  Na- 
tional ignorance,  professional  jealousy,  singers'  complaints, 
princely  caprices,  popular  incredulity, — these  and  all  the  other 
well-known  elements  of  theatrical  and  musical  heart-burnings 
promised  to  give  the  first  publicly  represented  opera  of  the 
marvellous  youth  a  stormy  birthday.  Then  came  all  the 
plagues  of  rehearsals,  the  conversion  of  many  opponents  into 
supporters,  and  finally  an  appeal  to  the  emperor.  All,  how- 
ever, was  vain.  The  musicians  and  others  in  possession  of 
reputation  and  place,  were  too  strong  for  the  cause  of  genius 
and  candour ;  it  became  so  clear  that  party-spirit  would  ruin 
the  performance,  that  in  the  end  it  was  all  given  up. 

The  end  of  the  year  1768  brought  the  entire  party  home 
again  to  Salzburg ;  and  the  following  year  was  spent  in  study. 
Early  in  1770,  the  father  and  son  started  for  an  Italian  tour ; 
applause  and  kind  receptions  met  them  in  most  places,  but 
as  a  paying  affair  the  speculation  was  not  very  successful. 
At  Rome,  young  Mozart  went  to  the  Sistine ;  and  afterwards 
wrote  down  the  notes  of  the  famous  Miserere  of  Allegri, 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  copy  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, and  which  even  now  is  only  sold  in  Rome  with  a  false 
editor's  and  publisher's  name.  The  story  is  told  in  a  letter 
from  the  father  to  his  wife.  Both  at  Rome  and  Naples  they 
were  well  received ;  but  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  latter 
filled  the  respectable  German  father  with  disgust ;  and  he  tells 
his  wife  that  he  will  leave  all  the  loveliness  of  the  country 
with  resignation,  on  account  of  the  "  universal  filth,  the 
crowds  of  beggars,  the  abominable  and  even  impious  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  the  bad  education  of  the  children,  the  in- 
credible dissipation  and  the  extravagant  agitation  to  be  found 
even  in  the  churches."  Of  the  king  he  says,  "  It  is  better  to 
speak  than  to  write  what  sort  of  a  personage  is  his  Neapolitan 
majesty." 

The  son  now  and  then  adds  a  postscript  to  the  father's 
letters,  usually  gay  and  amusing,  and  sometimes  enlivened 
with  touches  of  good-humoured  satire.  A  quick  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  is,  in  fact,  to  be  detected  in  many  parts  of  the 
younger  Mozart's  correspondence.  His  letters  all  express 
good  spirits  and  animation  ;  while  of  that  overflowing  sweet- 
ness and  sentiment,  which  pervade  even  his  professedly  comic 
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music,  there  are  few  indications.  A  certain  weakness  of  cha- 
racter is  also  too  evident  in  many  little  signs  ;  and  the  father's 
own  letters  betray  his  keen  consciousness  of  the  true  nature 
of  his  wonderful  son's  mind,  and  his  dread  lest  his  firmness 
should  be  far  from  equal  to  his  genius.  It  is,  no  doubt,  most 
unfair  to  judge  a  young  man  by  comparing  his  letters  with 
those  of  a  man  of  mature  age  ;  but  still,  after  making  every 
allowance,  the  contrast  between  the  manliness  and  power  dis- 
played in  Beethoven's  correspondence  (with  all  his  faults) 
and  that  of  Mozart  is  sufficiently  striking. 

The  following  postscript  to  one  of  his  father's  letters, 
written  from  Bologna,  shows  Mozart's  lively  appreciation  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  his  early  quickness  in  detecting  men's  real 
character  : 

"  I  live  always,  always  gay.  To-day  I  had  a  fancy  for  riding 
on  a  donkey;  for  it  is  the  fashion  in  Italy,  and  therefore  I  thought  I 
must  try  it.  We  have  the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  a  certain 
Dominican  who  passes  for  a  saint.  I  don't  much  believe  in  this, 
however;  for  I  have  seen  him  begin  his  breakfast  with  a  large  cup 
of  chocolate,  and  take  upon  that  a  large  glass  of  Spanish  wine. 
Moreover  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  dining  with  this  saint,  who 
drank  largely  of  wine  during  the  whole  meal,  which  he  finished  with 
a  large  glass  of  the  strongest  wine,  two  good  slices  of  melon,  with 
peaches,  pears,  five  cups  of  coffee,  a  plate  of  little  cakes,  and  some 
thick  citron  cream.  But  perhaps  he  ate  all  this  for  mortification  ; 
nevertheless  I  hardly  believe  it.  This  would  be  too  much  for  one 
time ;  and  moreover,  besides  his  dinner,  jie  takes  too  much  care 
about  his  supper." 

From  Italy  the  father  and  son  returned  home ;  and  the 
correspondence  begins  again  with  the  next  tour.  We  cannot, 
however,  follow  them  from  place  to  place ;  which  is  the  less 
needful,  as  there  is  a  considerable  tameness  in  the  letters, 
many  of  which  are  not  worth  publication.  Like  too  many 
editors,  M.  Goschler  never  knows  when  to  stop ;  and  as  he 
himself  understands  little  or  nothing  about  the  musical  de- 
tails, he  has  been  unable  to  discriminate  between  what  was 
merely  trivial  gossip,  and  what  was  worth  preserving  for  the 
completion  of  his  picture. 

Taken  altogether,  and  compared  with  the  story  of  many  a 
great  artist,  the  career  of  Mozart,  notwithstanding  the  cabals 
often  raised  against  his  works,  was  a  successful  one.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  possessed  many  elements  of  suc- 
cess, in  agreeable  manners,  a  lively  disposition,  a  good-natured 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  a  too 
ready  facility  in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  others,  his  inferiors 
in  every  way.  A  long  letter  from  home,  addressed  to  him 
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when  he  was  residing  in  Paris,  expresses  the  father's  anxieties 
for  the  faith,  the  morals,  and  the  temporal  prospects  of  the 
brilliant  youth,  with  a  force  quite  painful  to  read.  "You 
have  plenty  of  good  sense,  if  you  will  but  use  it,"  is  the  idea 
which  pervades  this  and  others  of  his  letters.  (f  Never  fear, 
I  fully  trust  myself,"  is  the  pervading  idea  of  the  replies. 
The  best  possible  feeling  seems  to  have  always  existed  be- 
tween them  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  death  of 
the  father,  though  the  son  was  then  thirty-two  years  old,  was 
too  soon  for  the  permanent  happiness  of  a  character  so  brilliant 
and  volatile,  so  susceptible  and  pliant. 


Sfiort 
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Missionary   Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Africa.     By  David 
Livingstone.  (London,  Murray.)   The  words  '  mission'  and  ( missionary' 
are  used  in  several  senses,  among  which  the  commercial  now  prepon- 
derates.   Mr.  Livingstone  may  have  the  ultimate  view  of  Christianising 
Africa ;  but  his  means, — the  things  to  which  here  and  now  he  directs  his 
energies, — are  commercial  relations,  opening  up  new  roads,  and  finding 
new  markets  for  British  produce.     Though  we  cannot  look  at  him  as  a 
model  of  the  Christian  missionary,  we  must  concede  that  he  is  a  very 
remarkable  man,  who  makes  less  fuss  about  a  sixteen  years'  residence 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  than  many  a  dandy  tourist  makes  of  a  single 
camel-journey  across  the  desert.      He  is  one  of  those  Scotchmen  of 
humble  origin  who  by  force  of  character  have  raised  themselves  to 
fame;  and  he  fully  deserves  it.     He  is  of  a  Highland  family.     "  Our 
ancestors,"  he  says,  "  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  they  were  made  Protest- 
ants by  the  laird  coming  round  with  a  man  having  a  yellow  staff,  which 
would  seem  to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  his  teaching;  for  the 
new  religion  went  long  afterwards — perhaps  it  does  so  still — by  the  name 
of  '  the  religion  of  the  yellow-stick.' '      In  his  youth  he  was  a  literary 
factory-boy  ;  his  favourite  books  were  those  on  science,  to  the  disgust 
of  his  father,  who  wanted  him  to  read  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  or  Bos- 
ton's Fourfold  State.     "  Our  difference  of  opinion  reached  the  point  of 
open  rebellion  on  my  part ;  and  his  last  application  of  the  rod  was  on 
my  refusal  to  peruse  Wilberforce's  Practical  Christianity."   The  young 
man  then  became  a  surgeon,  with  the  intention  of  qualifying  himself 
as  a  Chinese  explorer;  but  falling  in  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety, he  was  employed  by  it  in  Africa,  to  the  advantage  of  commerce 
certainly,  if  riot  of  religion.     His  African  experiences  are  most  interest- 
ing, and  told  with  vigour  if  not  with  refinement.     He  is  very  modest 
about  his  style:  he  owns  himself  to  be  perfectly  inexperienced,  and 
would  have  employed  some  one  to  compile  the  book  from  his  notes  if  he 
had  found  it  possible.     He  has  increased  his  respect  for  literary  men  by 
enrolling  himself  among  their  number  :   "  Those  who  have  never  car- 
ried a  book  through  the  press,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  toil  it 
involves.     The  process  has  increased  my  respect  for  authors  and  au- 
thoresses a  thousandfold." 
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Essays  on  the  Early  Period  of  the  French  Revolution.  By  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker;  reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  Quarterly 
Review.  (London,  Murray.)  These  are  very  important  and  able  essays : 
the  first  intended  to  demolish  M.  Thiers'  credit  as  a  historian ;  the 
second,  a  good  picture  of  the  private  life  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  An- 
toinette; the  fifth,  a  history  of  the  captivity  of  the  royal  family  in  the 
Temple ;  and  the  three  last  on  Robespierre,  the  revolutionary  tribunals, 
and  the  guillotine.  Mr.  Croker's  sympathies  were  with  the  right  per- 
sons; and  he  writes  about  these  matters  in  an  infinitely  better  spirit 
than  any  Whig  or  Radical  could  have  done.  The  volume  is  well  worth 
reading. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

Le  libre  Examen  de  la  Verite  de  la  Foi. — Liberty  of  examining  the 
Truth  of  the  Faith :  Conversations  on  the  Catholic  Demonstration  of 
the  Christian  Revelation.  By  V.  Deschamps,  C.S.S.R.  (Tournay  and 
Paris,  Casterman.)  The  idea  of  this  remarkable  and  elaborate  work  is 
extremely  simple  :  in  this  it  is  a  true  work  of  art;  it  is  but  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  thought  which  the  author  had  previously  expressed,  and 
which  he  says  was  first  suggested  by  some  passages  in  a  letter  of  Fe- 
nelon's.  The  idea  is  this ;  in  the  demonstration  of  Catholicity,  the 
Church  is  an  axiom  that  has  not  to  be  proved,  but  to  be  seen.  If  we 
must  prove  the  Church  by  arguments,  we  get  into  the  same  impossi- 
bility as  that  which  nullifies  Protestantism  ;  for  it  is  as  bad  to  prove 
the  Church  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  fathers,  as  to  prove  the  individual 
doctrines  of  the  Church  from  them, — the  same  gate  is  opened  to  all 
quibblings,  doubts,  and  dishonesties  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  This 
dialectic  method  is  all  very  well  in  the  reflex  sense  :  after  we  have  re- 
cognised the  Church  and  obeyed  her,  then  we  may  trace  her  back  in 
history  and  in  documents ;  but  in  herself  she  is  set  on  a  hill — she  is 
visible  not  in  history,  to  the  eye  of  the  student  only,  but  in  the  world,  to 
the  eye  of  every  man  that  passes  along  the  roadway  of  life.  "The 
ignorant  man,"  says  Fenelon,  "  has  no  need  either  of  reading  or  rea- 
soning to  find  the  true  Church ;  without  opening  his  eyes,  he  knows 
with  certainty  that  all  those  sects  which  would  make  him  their  judge 
are  false,  arid  that  the  only  one  that  can  be  true  is  the  one  which  com- 
mands him  to  believe  humbly.  Instead  of  books  and  arguments,  all  he 
wants  is  the  consciousness  of  his  own  impotence  and  of  God's  goodness  ; 
and  he  will  never  be  seduced  by  the  flatteries  of  those  who  make  him 
the  judge  of  religion.  .  .  .  So  in  the  case  of  the  learned;  ...  let  him 
reject  a  discussion  visibly  impossible,  and  a  presumption  evidently  ridi- 
culous (namely,  that  he  is  the  supreme  judge  of  revelation),  and  he  is 
a  Catholic."  For  all  Catholic  countries,  and  for  many  that  we  call 
Protestant,  this  argument  is  most  true.  "  How  can  people  call  Holland 
a  Protestant  country  ?"  observed  a  very  distinguished  member  of  the 
bar  who  had  spent  his  vacation  there  with  his  family ;  "  the  only  reli- 
gion that  is  visible  there  is  the  Catholic."  Protestantism  shows  itself 
negatively :  streets  like  Oxford  Street,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  without  a 
place  of  worship  from  one  end  to  the  other;  closed  doors  where  there  is 
a  church  ;  and  a  general  and  evident  absence  of  all  the  means  of  grace, 
—such  is  the  visible  presence  of  Protestantism  ;  a  visibility  that  consists 
in  being  invisible.  Catholicity  in  these  countries  is  the  only  positive 
religion  that  comes  before  men's  eyes. 

This  consideration  leads  us  to  doubt  whether  F.  Deschamps'  book  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted  for  England.     Here  our  poor  countrymen  are 
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deceived  by  a  sham.  They  have,  each  in  his  own  place,  the  country 
church  and  churchyard,  where  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors  rest;  tombs 
of  crusaders  are  around  them  as  they  worship ;  they  congregate  after 
service  under  the  same  yew-tree  whence  their  fathers  cut  the  bows 
they  carried  at  the  battle  of  Cressy.  The  inside  of  the  church  may  be 
damp  and  mouldy  ;  but  there  is  the  old  clergyman  with  his  surplice, 
with  the  same  sleepy  old  sermon  that  they  heard  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  a  dull,  but  it  is  a  visible  religion.  As  soon  as  men  can  widen  their 
horizon  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  parish,  the  prestige  of  the  thing 
begins  to  fail,  and  the  Church  of  England  to  split  up  into  as  many 
churches  as  there  are  congregations ;  but  we  can  easily  fancy  the  old- 
fashioned,  an ti- locomotive  Englishman  living  in  perfect  good  faith 
under  the  shadow  of  his  steeple,  and  believing  it  to  be  the  Catholic 
Church  which  he  weekly  confesses  in  the  Creed. 


©omgponlwue* 

CATHOLICITY  IN   INDIA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

DKAR  MR.  EDITOR, — At  p.  389*of  the  last  Rambler,  a  statement 
is  made  that  the  Christians  of  Tinnevelly  were  left  so  destitute  of  the 
means  of  grace  that  they  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Vicars- 
Apostolic,  and  said,  "  Give  us  missionaries,  or  we  turn  Protestants ;" 
and  that  40,000  of  them  fulfilled  the  threat. 

On  reading  this,  one  cannot  help  speculating  a  little,  by  the  way, 
on  the  funny  state  of  mind  the  people  must  have  been  in  to  make  and 
execute  such  a  threat.  That  there  are,  however,  funny  and  most  un- 
philosophical  states  of  mind  in  the  world,  is  beyond  controversy.  But 
the  fact  here  quoted  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful;  and  as  it  is  not  to 
the  credit  either  of  the  Christians  of  Tinnevelly  or  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  I  am  unwilling  that  it  should  pass  as  true  if  it  is  not  so. 

All  I  know  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  about  the  year  1845,  or  earlier, 
a  great  fuss  was  made  amongst  missionary  societies  in  England  because 
it  was  said  that  not  forty,  but  seventy,  thousand  Tinnevellians  were  ready 
to  embrace  "  gospel  truth;"  and  the  late  Bishop  of  London  busied  him- 
self in  sending  out  some  missionaries  who  might  gather  in  the  ripe  har- 
vest that  was  awaiting  their  hands. 

With  one  of  these  missionaries  I  travelled  a  part  of  the  way  out 
there;  he  was  very  full  of  the  great  things  that  were  going  to  be  done 
at  Tinnevelly.  But  two  or  three  months'  residence  there  dispelled  the 
illusion ;  and  when  I  met  him  again  shortly  after,  he  told  me  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  humbug  so  palpable  that  he  could  not  stand  it ;  and 
that  the  only  foundation  for  the  report  was  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel 
between  the  head  men  of  some  tribes  or  villages,  and  that  one  of  them 
had,  out  of  spite,  threatened  to  make  all  his  people  turn  Protestants.^ 

Does  this  refer  to  something  different,  or  is  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  Catholicity  misinformed  ? — I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

14th  December  1857.  Yours  faithfully,         W. 

[We  are  glad  to  receive  this  contradiction.  The  author  of  the  first 
part  of  the  article  composed  it  abroad,  and  on  such  evidence  as  he  could 
get ;  and  very  likely  gave  credit  to  the  published  statistics  of  some  Pro- 
testant society. — ED.] 

London  :  Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 
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A  RETROSPECT. 

IT  is  often  said  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  the 
past  in  history ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not 
even  more  difficult  to  comprehend  the  present.  The  past  is 
a  puzzle  because  we  possess  so  limited  a  knowledge  of  its 
facts.  The  river  of  time  is  a  capricious  stream,  and  brings 
down  upon  its  current  the  most  heterogeneous  collection  of 
waifs  and  strays  conceivable.  The  more  precious  materials 
often  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  lost  for  ever ;  while  a  heap 
of  almost  worthless  rubbish  contrives  to  float  quietly  on,  arid 
escapes  every  peril.  Of  the  thousand  details  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  form  a  perfectly  accurate  conception 
of  the  men  and  the  events  of  past  times,  we  have  only  here  a 
few  and  there  a  few ;  so  that  when  the  whole  are  put  together 
with  the  utmost  possible  skill,  the  result  is  but  a  patchwork 
and  a  guesswork,  which  but  very  partially  satisfies  any  man 
who  knows  of  what  materials  it  was  compounded.  The  most 
plausible,  brilliant,  and  life-like  histories  are  for  the  most  part 
only  like  one  of  those  ingenious  fabrications,  made  up  of  frag- 
ments of  old  painted  glass,  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist- 
antiquarian  fashions  out  of  a  basket  full  of  shattered  ancient 
windows.  The  hues  are  endless  in  variety  and  often  un- 
dimmed  by  decay,  and  the  skill  of  the  workman  has  produced 
a  striking  and,  at  a  distance,  a  beautiful  mosaic :  but  the 
wiser  eye  of  the  critic  detects  a  host  of  incongruities ;  and 
the  nearer  he  carries  his  investigation,  the  wider  he  perceives 
to  be  the  difference  between  the  complete  originals  and  the 
venerable-looking  compilations  before  him. 

In  the  case  of  a  present  age,  the  sources  of  difficulty  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  another  kind.  No  doubt  each  man's  know- 
ledge of  the  bare  facts  of  his  own  time  is  extremely  limited, 
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and  it  is  only  by  comparison  with  his  knowledge  of  the  past 
that  it  can  be  complimented  with  the  terms  "  satisfactory" 
and  "  extensive."  It  is  quite  hard  enough  to  get  at  the  real 
circumstances  of  any  event,  until  it  is  brought  into  the  light 
of  an  open  court  of  justice,  and  there  sifted  by  accomplished 
advocates  whose  actual  earnest  object  it  is,  one  on  one  side 
and  the  other  on  the  other,  to  drag  every  thing  that  can  be 
known  into  the  light  of  day.  Yet  this  is  not  the  chief  obstacle 
which  stands  in  our  way  when  we  wish  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  events  of  our  own  time.  There  is  a  twofold  source  of 
error,  from  the  influence  of  which  no  man  can  thoroughly  free 
himself,  and  from  which  few  men,  practically,  even  attempt 
to  free  themselves. 

One  of  these  two  consists  in  our  close  personal  proximity 
to  the  objects  which  we  wish  to  estimate,  so  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  judge  them  as  parts  of  a  vast  whole.  Like  a 
child  that  holds  up  its  hand  before  its  eyes,  and  then  imagines 
it  to  be  bigger  than  the  moon,  so  the  simple  circumstance 
that  the  present  has  a  peculiar  living  interest  to  us  obscures 
our  vision  of  every  thing  not  near  at  hand,  whether  in  time  or 
place ;  and  we  form  judgments  absolutely  ridiculous  as  to  the 
relative  importance  and  truth  of  what  is  close  before  our 
eyes,  as  compared  with  those  events  or  opinions  in  which  we 
have  no  personal  concern. 

The  other  element  of  difficulty  to  which  we  allude  is  the 
fact,  that  every  one  of  us  himself  constitutes  a  personal  portion 
of  the  mighty  aggregate  of  opinion  and  feeling  which  makes 
up  the  character  of  a  people  or  an  epoch.  We  cannot  sepa- 
rate ourselves  absolutely  from  our  contemporaries,  so  as  to 
keep  our  judgments  free  from  all  prepossessions,  whether 
against  our  times  or  in  their  favour.  We  may  throw  our- 
selves heartily  into  the  crowd,  or  we  may  shoulder  and  kick 
every  body  in  it  that  meets  us ;  but  we  must  feel  and  submit 
to  its  temper  and  its  presence.  The  saying  of  the  old  Roman 
dramatist  is  true  to  an  extent  which  few  will  admit  in  their 
own  case  :  "  Homo  sum,  humani  a  me  nil  alienum  puto"  The 
passions,  the  panics,  the  tastes,  the  views,  which  belong  to 
our  era,  as  an  era,  modify  the  characters  of  each  individual 
in  the  multitude.  According  to  our  varying  characters,  our 
temperaments,  our  principles,  our  past  habits,  we  may  ac- 
quiesce more  or  less  readily  in  the  views  of  our  time ;  we 
may  extract  from  them  gall  or  honey,  ignorance  or  know- 
ledge, folly  or  wisdom ;  we  may  oppose  them,  or  denounce 
them,  or  ridicule  them,  or  boast  of  them  :  but  so  surely  as  we 
individually  form  one  of  the  human  race,  so  surely  is  our 
daily  life,  and  the  whole  cast  of  our  religious,  social,  and 
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political  opinions  to  some  great  extent  modified  by  the  pre- 
valent tone  and  temper  of  our  times. 

It  is  surprising,  too,  how  very  soon  the  mightiest  events 
of  the  world's  history  begin  to  lose  their  influence  as  realities 
in  the  formation  of  the  judgment  when  once  they  are  num- 
bered among  "  matters  for  history."  This  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  striking  difference  which  is  commonly  to  be  observed 
between  the  modes  in  which  the  young  and  the  old  view  the 
passing  events  of  the  hour,  and  of  that  temper  of  mind  which 
exists  in  those  who,  like  Ulysses,  have  seen  the  ways  of  many 
men  and  many  cities.  Age  and  experience  fill  the  mind  with 
a  store  of  influences  which  can  never  be  created  by  the  most 
extensive  reading,  from  the  simple  cause  that  events  which 
are  absolutely  past  affect  the  judgment  in  so  slight  a  degree 
as  contrasted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  we  ourselves 
have  a  personal  share. 

An  instance  occurs  to  us  which  we  noted  a  short  time 
ago,  as  showing  how  easily  acute  minds  are  led  to  forget  the 
most  significant  facts  under  the  dazzling  brightness  of  passing 
events.  The  curious  reflection  of  public  opinion  on  the  In- 
dian war  which  the  leading  articles  in  the  Times  newspaper 
have  presented  during  its  course  must  have  struck  every 
observant  reader ;  and  the  straits  into  which  it  has  at  times 
got  itself  when  it  has  "  anticipated"  the  popular  feeling  with- 
out meeting  any  response  have  been  amusing  enough.  But 
in  all  the  criticisms  on  men  and  things  which  have  appeared 
from  the  accomplished  writers  whose  pens  the  Times  com- 
mands, there  has  been  visible  an  evident  inability  to  master 
the  nature  of  the  hideous  moral  phenomena  which  the  muti- 
nies have  presented,  and  which  evidently  demand  a  profound 
analysis  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  help  in  governing 
India  for  the  future.  At  last  the  Times  seemed  to  have  got 
a  clue  to  the  difficulty,  and  to  be  in  the  way  of  mastering  the 
whole  subject.  A  very  cleverly  written  article  appeared, 
pointing  out  the  actual  connection  between  cruelty,  lust,  and 
religion  which  exists  in  the  religion  of  an  immense  portion  of 
the  people  of  India ;  and  showing  how  vice  is  thus  intensified 
and  systematised,  and  made  to  be  that  which  it  cannot  become 
in  the  persons  of  bad  Christians,  even  such  as  those  who  com- 
pose the  average  class  of  British  private  soldiers.  The  idea 
maintained  was,  that  Christianity  necessarily  so  modifies  the 
passions  of  man,  even  by  its  indirect  influence  on  the  irreli- 
gious masses,  that  this  circumstance  may  be  taken  as  a  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  the  indescribable  horrors  of  the  past 
summer.  The  essential  natures  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  love  and  purity,  and  of  Brahminism  and  Mahometanism 
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as  the  creeds  of  blood-thirstiness  and  impurity,  have  been 
pointed  out  as  a  complete  solution  of  this  fearful  enigma. 

Now  we  would  not  for  a  moment  overlook  the  extra- 
ordinarily humanising  and  civilising  influence  which  Chris- 
tianity has  exercised,  and  does  exercise,  over  the  vast  masses 
of  human  beings  who  cannot  be  said  to  act  in  practical  obe- 
dience to  her  precepts.  What  Europe  now  is,  as  compared 
to  what  Europe  was  two  thousand  years  ago,  setting  aside 
the  lives  of  the  minority  who  can  be  called  "religious"  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  undeniably  owing  to  the  leaven- 
ing of  human  society  with  the  morals  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
Throughout  every  nation  and  rank,  down  deep  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  social  existence,  are  to  be  seen  rays  of  light  per- 
meating the  gigantic  frame,  which  the  eye  of  the  Christian 
philosopher  traces  right  up  to  the  source  from  whence  they 
radiate;  and  that  source  is  the  Christian  religion.  But  neither 
will  the  interests  of  Christianity  be  advanced,  nor  shall  we 
gain  any  practical  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  life 
and  crime,  by  overstating  one  class  of  facts  and  overlooking 
another.  And  it  is  well  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the 
whole  case,  because  the  theories  of  the  Times  are  precisely 
those  which  are  sure  to  find  currency  among  an  immense 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes,  who  are  never  better  pleased 
with  themselves  than  when  they  fancy  they  have  found  a  phi- 
losophical and  religious  explanation  of  some  startling  prac- 
tical enigma. 

Remembering,  then,  all  that  Christianity  has  done  in- 
directly for  human  society,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the 
very  heart  of  Christian  nations  phenomena  of  vice  and  cruelty 
have  occasionally  burst  forth,  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  hideous 
and  loathsome  as  those  of  which  India  has  been  the  parent 
within  the  year  lately  ended.  And  moreover,  the  horrors  of 
European  crime,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Cross,  have 
endured  for  a  length  of  time  which  lends  them  an  atrocity 
peculiarly  their  own.  Three  examples  stand  out  in  prominent 
guiltiness  ;  two  of  them  perpetrated  by  Catholics,  and  one  by 
Protestants.  There  are  others  of  frightful  darkness  ;  but  the 
historian  would  naturally  name  these  three,  as  perhaps  sur- 
passing all  others.  They  are,  the  horrors  of  the  first  French 
revolution,  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  and  of 
the  Dutch  in  their  Eastern  colonies.  Say  what  we  will  of  the 
demoniacal  lust  and  cruelty  of  these  Mahometan  and  Hindoo 
sepoys,  while  imagination  sickens  at  the  record  of  what  our 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  have  undergone,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  within  the  last  three  hundred,  the  last  eighty  years, 
Paris,  Mexico,  arid  Amboyna  have  been  as  Cawnpore,  as 
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Delhi,  and  as  the  track  of  Nena  Sahib.  Even  ten  years  ago 
scenes  were  enacted  in  Paris,  at  the  Revolution,  which  the 
public  writer  cannot  mention,  so  foul  was  the  mixture  of 
devilish  cruelty  and  brutal  vice.  We  say  nothing  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  way  of  systematic  sin  in  London,  Paris,  and 
other  capitals,  every  year  that  passes  ;  though  this  alone  would 
be  enough  to  show  that  we  are  still  far  from  knowing  how 
to  deal  with  India  when  we  have  merely  contrasted  the  morals 
of  the  Gospel  with  the  morals  of  Brahminism  and  of  the 
Koran. 

Moreover,  if  there  is  any  one  subject  more  than  another 
on  which  popular  opinion  dogmatises  without  knowing  what 
it  is  talking  about,  it  is  the  Koran  itself.  We  can  assure  our 
readers  that  the  Koran  is  a  very  different  book  from  what  it 
is  frequently  represented  to  be ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
miseries  and  decay  of  Oriental  kingdoms  must  be  sought  for 
elsewhere  as  well  as  in  the  creed  of  Mahomet.  That  this 
creed  acts  fatally  upon  the  character  and  social  and  political 
life  of  the  East,  is  most  true  ;  but  it  is  only  one  cause  amongst 
many,  and  its  nature  is  not  altogether  what  is  frequently 
imagined.  Those  who  have  read  the  Koran  and  also  the  Old 
Testament  are  aware  that  between  the  morals  and  discipline 
of  Mahometanism  and  ancient  Judaism  and  patriarchal  reli- 
gion the  difference  is  not  great.  The  Koran  abounds  with 
superstitions  and  inventions  of  a  transparently  absurd  and 
mischievous  character ;  but  its  morality  and  its  rules  are  essen- 
tially based  on  the  law  of  Moses.  We  cannot  attribute  the 
atrocities  of  the  Bengalese  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  creed  without  striking  at  a  system  which,  though  now 
superseded  by  the  purer  system  of  the  Gospel,  once  possessed 
a  divine  sanction,  as  adapted  to  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture when  not  elevated  and  strengthened  by  the  graces  of 
Christianity. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  more  immediate  subject,  and 
its  connection  with  the  phases  of  specially  Catholic  opinion, 
as  presented  by  the  period  in  which  we  find  ourselves  bound 
up.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  estimate  justly  the  events  of  to-day, 
and  of  the  last  few  years  in  a  man's  life,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
fruitless  to  make  an  occasional  attempt  at  reviewing  the  more 
immediate  past,  as  a  portion  of  the  great  chronicle  of  time, 
and  with  a  view  to  enable  ourselves  to  play  our  parts,  not 
worse,  but  better,  as  time  flows  on  and  adds  length  to  our 
days.  And  we  have  ventured  to  point  to  the  very  obvious 
truths  with  which  we  prefaced  our  remarks,  because  they 
appear  to  us  to  be,  if  possible,  even  more  applicable  to  our- 
selves, as  Catholics,  than  to  those  who  do  not,  even  professedly, 
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hold  so  ancient  and  so  unchanging  a  faith.  It  is,  indeed,  not 
a  little  difficult  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  unity  and 
unchangeableness  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  one  thing,  and  the 
variations  in  the  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  Catholics  are 
another.  An  earnest  mind,  resting  on  its  conviction  that  it 
is  in  possession  of  a  creed  unaltered  for  eighteen  hundred 
years,  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  invest  its  own 
personal  "  views"  and  opinions  with  a  measure  of  that  attri- 
bute of  unwavering  stability  which  belongs  to  that  which 
comes  directly  from  God  alone.  It  identifies  its  clear  per- 
ception of  the  truth  of  its  premises  with  an  almost  mathe- 
matical certainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  logic  with  which  it 
deduces  from  these  premises  a  large  variety  of  opinions  in 
sundry  details  of  doctrine,  customs,  and  devotions.  Few  can- 
did persons  will  hesitate  to  avow  their  consciousness  of  this 
tendency  in  themselves ;  and  the  more  a  man  knows  of  the 
past  and  of  himself,  the  less  likely  will  he  be  to  be  offended 
with  us  if  we  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  necessary 
to  be  remembered  by  all  who  would  judge  fairly  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Catholicism  in  our  time  and  country.  Why,  indeed, 
should  we  wish  to  strain  the  limits  of  orthodoxy  beyond  the 
precise  line  at  which  the  Church  herself  has  fixed  them  ? 
Wherever  the  Council  of  Trent  has  left  any  thing  undefined, 
it  really  is  going  too  far,  for  any  man,  or  any  section  of  men, 
to  call  one  class  of  opinions  "  more  Catholic"  than  another, 
except  on  a  basis  of  rigid  proof;  or  to  claim  for  the  views 
of  the  most  numerous  and  respectable  names,  whether  learned 
or  popular,  that  authority  which,  however  deserving  of  respect, 
must,  even  when  carried  to  its  utmost  height,  remain  of  a 
totally  different  kind  from  that  which  is  reserved  for  the 
Church  herself  alone. 

In  estimating,  then,  the  progress  which  Catholicism  has 
made  in  this  empire  during  the  last  few  years,  and  in  specu- 
lating as  to  its  prospects,  it  strikes  us  that  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that,  whatever  our  personal  opinions  and  tastes, 
we  should  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  very  dissimilar  opi- 
nions and  tastes  which  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  among 
persons  possessing  every  whit  as  much  right  to  their  own 
views  as  we  have  to  ours.  Whether  a  man's  own  ideas  are 
correct  or  erroneous,  it  is  certain  that  an  illiberal  condemna- 
tion of  others,  and  a  narrow-minded  conviction  of  his  own 
infallibility,  will  never  help  him  to  propagate  them.  Whether 
the  religious  ideas  which  have  advanced  with  such  a  momen- 
tum in  various  parts  of  the  Church,  and  especially  in  this 
country,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  be  sound  or 
not,  their  practical  influence  on  the  propagation  and  healthy 
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condition  of  Catholicism  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  those  who 
forget  that,  after  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  fashion  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  customs  and  opinions  which  at  one  time,  and 
to  one  class  of  minds,  appear  to  be  a  very  reflection  of  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  in  another  age,  and  to  another  class, 
wear  an  aspect  diametrically  the  reverse. 

For  ourselves,  then,  we  think  a  matter  for  very  curious 
speculation  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  religious 
movement  which  has  taken  place  in  English  Catholicism  dur- 
ing the  present  generation;  and  we  have  no  scruple  in  con- 
fessing an  inability  to  estimate  its  probable  results  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.  The  movement  has  been,  moreover,  of 
a  more  than  usually  complex  character,  uniting  in  itself  ele- 
ments not  often  found  in  combination.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  rarely  has  any  portion  of  the  Church  been 
subjected  to  the  operation  of  ideas  so  varied  in  kind  and 
so  powerful  in  action.  Precisely  at  the  time  when,  by  the 
change  of  national  legislation,  English  Catholics  find  them- 
selves in  a  new  political  and  social  position,  their  internal 
condition  is  suddenly  tried  by  the  immigration  of  an  immense 
number  of  poor  from  Ireland,  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  the  priesthood.  At  the  same  time 
springs  up  the  revival  of  church  building  and  decoration,  with 
the  kindred  love  for  grand  functions  and  the  external  splen- 
dours of  religion  of  all  kinds.  Add  to  this,  the  introduction 
of  an  entire  class  of  ideas,  imported  from  continental  coun- 
tries, and  of  which  the  previous  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  had 
little  knowledge — including  the  whole  system  of  retreats  and 
of  frequent  confession  ;  the  views  with  respect  to  the  saints 
and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  which  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 
may  be  taken  as  the  characteristic  exponent ;  and  that  pecu- 
liar style  of  devotions  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Lon- 
don Oratory,  and  has  more  or  less  spread  in  various  quarters 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Under  this  head  must  also  be 
classed  the  diffusion  of  such  books  as  the  series  called  the 
Oratorian  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  generally  all  that  aims  at 
producing  spiritual  perfection  on  the  system  of  southern 
countries,  as  distinguished  from  that  older  and  calmer  system 
of  which  Bishop  Challoner  is  often  termed  the  representative. 
Simultaneously,  too,  the  class  of  dogmatic  and  historical  opi- 
nions known  as  Ultramontanism  has  received  an  animated 
impulse.  The  old-fashioned  learned  and  patristic  school,  if 
not  thrust  to  the  wall,  has  been  either  silenced  by  rebuffs,  or 
consigned  to  obscurity  through  the  brilliance  of  other  schools 
of  thought,  and  by  the  idea  that  these  latter  find  special  fa- 
vour in  the  eyes  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church. 
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Lastly,  there  is  the  whole  convert  influence  ;  an  influence 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  overlook,  but  which  has  not 
been  exercised  apart  from  other  influence,  expending  its 
strength  rather  in  lending  energy  to  the  rising  ideas  of  the 
time  than  in  forming  the  nucleus  for  a  new  and  distinct 
phase  of  Catholic  opinion. 

It  is  but  natural,  indeed,  that  converts,  as  a  class,  should 
throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  those  views  which  they 
conceive  to  be  the  most  practically  lively  and  energetic  in  the 
body  in  which  they  find  themselves  as  it  were  beginning  life 
anew.  It  is  not,  we  think,  a  bad  sign  in  a  convert  that  he 
sees  all  things  couleur  de  rose,  has  more  sympathy  with  zeal 
than  with  discretion,  and  imagines  that  the  new  friends  among 
whom  he  may  chance  to  be  personally  placed  are  the  only 
representatives  of  all  that  is  soundest  and  most  thoroughly 
Catholic  in  the  whole  Church.  Of  course  there  is  no  virtue 
in  exaggeration  or  extravagance,  nor  is  it  a  proof  of  real  zeal 
that  a  man  is  hot-headed  ;  but  nevertheless,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  it  is  better  to  see  the  infirmities  of  youth  in 
the  spring  time  of  life  than  the  cool  wisdom  and  enlarged 
views  of  maturer  years.  A  very  old  head  on  young  shoulders 
is  seldom  a  token  of  a  very  good  heart ;  and  a  recent  convert 
who  can  look  on  Catholic  affairs  with  perfect  philosophic  ac- 
curacy is — at  least  usually — somewhat  hesitating  in  his  con- 
viction that  he  has  really  found  her  who  is  the  only  true  re- 
presentative of  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth.  And  the 
same  excuse  may,  we  think,  be  fairly  urged  for  the  terms  of 
severity  and  needless  bitterness  with  which  recent  converts 
sometimes  speak  of  Protestantism  and  Protestants,  and  for 
the  indiscreet  character  of  the  efforts  they  sometimes  make  to 
lead  their  own  friends  to  follow  their  example.  The  manner 
in  which  they  occasionally  speak  of  all  that  is  not  Catholic 
in  England  does,  it  must  be  admitted,  sometimes  shock  "  old 
Catholics"  of  the  more  tolerant  and  charitable  school ;  and 
we  fear  it  has  roused  a  degree  of  needless  bitterness  in  some 
quarters  without  the  Church,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  ob- 
literate. In  many  minds,  however,  this  is  but  a  temporary 
phase  of  feeling,  and  gives  way  to  the  softening  and  liberal- 
ising effects  of  time  and  increased  knowledge.  Angry  as 
Protestants  naturally  are  with  those  who  leave  their  commu- 
nion,— far  above  what  they  feel  towards  those  who  are  brought 
up  Catholics, — we  cannot  but  hope  that  ultimately  the  general 
result  will  be  different,  and  more  satisfactory  to  those  who 
know  that  truth  wins  her  way  through  love,  and  not  through 
fiery  indignation.  Already,  as  every  one  admits,  a  remark- 
able change  has  taken  place  for  the  better.  The  fact  that 
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there  is  scarcely  a  family  of  respectability  in  the  kingdom 
which  does  not  number  among  its  connections  some  "  convert 
to  Romanism,"  has  told  upon  the  habitual  feelings  of  English 
society.  When  the  first  bitterness  of  emotion  is  past,  and 
converts  themselves  learn  that  the  world  is  not  to  be  worried 
into  Catholicism,  while  their  friends  perceive  that  they  are 
still  much  what  they  always  were,  old  affections  resume  their 
sway,  old  habits  of  intercourse  are  revived,  charity  is  disco- 
vered to  be  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  in  many  and  many  a 
household  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  found  mingling  in 
friendship  and  acquaintance,  where  before  the  fiercest  intoler- 
ance reigned  supreme. 

And  we  cannot  but  hope  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  the 
facts  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  world,  on  both  sides,  are  better 
known  each  to  the  other,  the  presence  of  the  convert  element 
in  English  Catholicism  will  tend  to  the  softening  down  of 
many  prejudices,  and  to  a  union  in  good-will  of  those  who, 
if  they  cannot  agree  as  to  what  is  true  in  religion,  need  not 
be  at  daggers-drawn  in  social,  political,  and  practical  life. 

What  will  be  the  permanent  result  of  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  influences  to  which  we  have  recalled  attention,  we 
can  only  repeat  that  it  appears  to  us  impossible  to  speculate 
with  any  certainty.  That  a  change,  possibly  a  reaction,  may 
take  place  in  some  matters,  is  probable,  from  the  known  uni- 
versal laws  of  human  opinion.  In  the  Church,  as  elsewhere, 
things  which  are  not  strictly  of  faith  rise  and  fall,  spring  to 
life,  attain  apparent  maturity,  and  then  decay.  How  great 
is  the  contrast  between  the  ideas  and  practices,  say,  of  the 
south  of  Italy  at  this  moment,  and  those  of  English  Catholics 
fifty  years  ago  ;  or,  again,  with  those  of  the  patristic  period ! 
See  how  extraordinarily  unlike  in  tone  and  in  their  philoso- 
phy of  the  spiritual  life,  not  to  mention  differences  of  opi- 
nion as  to  doctrine,  are  such  books  as  The  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  The  Glories  of  Mary  ;  Challoner's  Meditations  and 
Blessed  Henry  Suso's  Book  of  Eternal  Wisdom;  or  the  writ- 
ings of  Bossuet  and  those  of  Bellarmine  !  How  different 
must  apparently  be  the  results  of  the  steady-going  sobriety 
which  was  content  with  Peach's  sermons,  and  confession  once 
a  quarter,  with  that  eagerness  which  demands  the  stimulant 
of  an  annual  retreat,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  various  public 
devotions  which  London  and  other  large  towns  now  so  liber- 
ally afford  ! 

We  are  not  for  a  single  instant  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  ;  we  only  point  attention  to  the  remarkable 
contrast  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  may  exist  in  the  very 
same  country,  in  the  course  of  a  short  period,  in  connection 
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with  the  circumstance  that  our  newer  fashions  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  long  in  vogue  to  enable  us  to  judge  them 
by  their  results,  while  the  practical  effects  of  the  elder  system 
are  open  to  the  consideration  of  all  who  really  know  the 
past. 

Nor,  further,  must  we  forget  that  when  the  ideas  of  one 
period  are  compared  with  those  of  another  not  long  past,  the 
comparison  is  really  little  more  than  a  comparison  between 
two  different  stages  of  opinion  in  the  lives  of  the  very  same 
individual  men  and  women.  When  it  is  said  that  the  views 
of  the  Catholics  of  to-day  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Catholics  of  fifteen  years  ago,  it  really  means  much  the  same 
as  the  statement  that  most  Catholics  have  changed  their  opi- 
nions on  many  points  during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years. 
And  what  is  there  to  be  ashamed  of  in  this  ?  And  what  will 
there  be  to  be  ashamed  of,  if  we  go  on  enlarging  our  know- 
ledge of  facts,  and  consequently  modifying  many  of  our  ideas 
and  changing  our  habits  ?  When  a  man  boasts  that  he  never 
changes  his  opinions,  we  conclude  that  either  he  has  no  opi- 
nions to  change,  or  that  he  is  stating  what  is  untrue.  A 
man  who  at  fifty  holds  precisely  the  opinions  he  held  at 
twenty,  or  at  thirty,  must  be  a  very  offensive  specimen  of 
conceit,  or  something  very  like  a  fool.  His  principles ,  in- 
deed, a  wise  and  good  man  rarely  changes,  many  never  change 
them ;  but  his  views  of  men  and  things,  and  of  the  relative 
importance  of  distinct  facts  and  distinct  truths,  his  perception 
of  the  harmony  of  nature  and  grace,  his  conceptions  of  the 
grandeur  and  goodness  of  God, — all  these  things  are  subject 
to  a  daily  and  hourly  enlargement,  simply  because  he  began 
life  knowing  nothing,  and  because  during  every  instant  of  his 
existence  he  has  been  noting  fresh  realities,  comprehending 
fresh  distinctions,  and  rendering  his  faculties  keener  by  their 
frequent  and  honest  employment. 

When,  therefore,  we  remember  in  how  many  points  of 
detail  the  religious  notions  of  this  present  day  are  dissimilar 
to  those  of  two  or  three  generations,  nay,  of  one  generation 
ago,  we  find  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  a  variety  of 
novelties  has  been  placed  before  the  eyes  of  this  generation, 
under  circumstances  which  have  loudly  called  for  its  earnest 
attention  to  them.  And  when  we  at  times  anticipate  some 
further  modifications  of  feelings  and  ideas  in  those  matters 
which  the  Church  has  left  open  to  private  opinion,  we  merely 
carry  out  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  a  little  fur- 
ther. A  store  of  practical  wisdom  is  now  being  laid  up  on 
many  points  by  all  active,  honest,  and  reflecting  Catholics ; 
not  that  superficial  knowledge  which  rests  only  on  report,  or 
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on  theory,  or  on  books,  but  which  is  based  on  experience, 
and  on  those  facts  of  human  nature  which  come  under  a 
man's  personal  cognisance.  It  were,  then,  unjust  to  imagine, 
that  after  all  the  experiments  which  energetic  zeal  is  making 
for  the  good  of  man,  we  should  be  no  wiser  at  the  end  than 
we  are  now.  And  knowing  this,  and  being  convinced  that  in 
no  other  part  of  Christendom  are  there  more  elements  of  sin- 
cere piety  and  honest  zeal  than  those  which  exist  among  the 
Catholics  of  this  kingdom,  we  cannot  but  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  future,  and  believe  that,  as  time  runs  on,  many 
a  difficulty  will  have  worked  its  own  remedy,  and  many  an 
opinion,  towards  which  we  are  now  feeling  our  way,  will  be 
comprehended  and  embraced  with  all  the  grasp  of  an  enlight- 
ened conviction. 

Abroad,  the  prospects  of  Catholic  opinions  are  full  of  in- 
terest ;  but  they  abound  with  elements  whose  operation  will 
probably  defeat  all  calculations.  Opinions  exist  under  con- 
ditions which  would  seem  to  portend  many  an  unexpected 
result.  In  France  alone,  it  is  easy  to  see  sources  of  many 
troubles.  The  relations  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church 
are  of  the  most  delicate  description,  while  French  Catholics 
are  utterly  at  variance  as  to  their  views  of  political  science. 
What  practical  antagonism  can  be  more  intense  than  that 
which  is  represented  on  the  one  side  by  M.  de  Montalernbert, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Univers  newspaper  ?  The  Ultra- 
montanism,  too,  which  now  is  dominant  in  France  is  not  the 
same  Ultramontanism  as  that  of  the  extreme  Italian  schools. 
And  what  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  working  of  the  new 
Concordat  in  Austria  ?  Will  it  bring  peace,  or  only  post- 
pone a  conflict,  all  the  more  fierce  in  the  end  for  being  post- 
poned ?  What  will  Belgium  do  ?  And  what  Sardinia  ?  They 
have  no  more  idea  of  turning  Protestant,  or  of  rejecting  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  than  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals itself.  What,  too,  will  be  the  results  of  the  past  and 
corning  conflicts  on  Church-property,  and  kindred  matters, 
on  which  every  Catholic  has  a  right  to  his  private  opinion  ? 
And  what  if  the  Pope  is  again  driven  from  Rome,  and 
Napoleon  no  longer  alive,  and  Austria  shaken  by  internal 
disasters  ?  What,  when  Naples  has  at  last  its  moral  and 
political,  as  well  as  its  physical  earthquake  ?  What  of  the 
conflicts  of  opinion  between  orthodoxy  and  separatism  in 
Russia  and  in  the  East  ? 

Every  where  are  the  elements  of  the  strife  of  opinion, 
even  where  there  will  probably  be  no  strife  of  arms.  Who 
can  say  what  fire  shall  be  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  ele- 
ments now  cold  as  flint  and  steel  ?  Who  can  say  what  old 
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theories  will  be  reproduced  under  the  excitement  of  new 
events,  what  popular  ideas  will  be  overthrown,  what  vener- 
able errors  and  abuses  uprooted,  or  what  venerable  institu- 
tions laid  low  ?  How  unlike  were  men's  opinions  before  and 
after  Constantine  !  How  unlike  in  the  dark  and  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  ;  how  unlike  before  and  after  the  Reformation !  Can 
they  remain  unchanged  in  an  era  of  steam-communication, 
telegraphs,  public  opinion,  newspapers,  parliaments,  antiqua- 
rian and  critical  research,  and  a  freer  personal  intercourse 
between  men  of  all  classes,  creeds,  and  countries  ?  One  thing 
alone  is  certain.  Time  will  flow  on;  and  nothing  but  that 
which  is  the  word  of  God  will  remain  unchanged,  whatever 
be  the  fate  of  the  thousand  new  and  old  ideas  which  men 
have  invented  for  themselves,  and  invested  with  a  sacredness 
and  authority  which  belongs  to  the  one  original  revelation 
from  heaven,  and  to  that  alone. 


THE  ANGLICAN  PRIESTHOOD. 

'<(  IF  Barlow  was  not  consecrated,"  says  Courayer,  "  the  Eng- 
lish ordinations  are  ruined  past  all  remedy."  But  English 
divines  will  not  allow  this ;  they  say  that  Barlow  was  assisted 
by  three  Bishops,  about  the  orders  of  one  of  whom  at  least 
(Hodgkins)  not  a  doubt  can  be  raised.  Now  all  these  imposed 
hands  on  Parker,  and  all  pronounced  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion ;  if,  therefore,  any  one  was  a  real  Bishop,  that  one  conse- 
crated Parker  validty. 

To  this  we  answer,  first,  that  it  is  very  uncertain  whether 
all  did  both  impose  hands  and  pronounce  the  words.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  of  consecration  all  the  assistant  Bishops 
do  so.  In  the  Anglican  form  the  rubric  is  altered,  and  the 
Archbishop  or  consecrating  prelate  alone  pronounces  the 
words.  Now  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Baptism  is  conferred 
by  pouring  water  only,  without  using  the  form  of  words ;  or 
the  Eucharist  consecrated  by  one  who  takes  bread  into  his 
hands,  but  makes  no  commemoration  of  the  words  of  Christ. 
So  neither  are  orders  conferred  by  one  who  only  imposes 
hands,  but  says  nothing.  In  the  English  ordinal,  therefore, 
the  assisting  Bishops  are  only  witnesses,  but  in  no  sense 
consecrators.  Barlow,  Parker's  consecrator,  was  one  of  the 
prelates  who  drew  up  the  English  ordinal,  and  therefore  was 
very  unlikely  to  have  changed  it.  Moreover  Parker,  or  his 
secretary  John  Jocelyn  (in  the  short  history  of  Parker's  life 
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in  the  Antiquitates Britannia),  declares  that  he  used  "  the  very 
same  solempnitie  and  manner  of  consecration  (that  was  used 
towards  himself)  towards  his  brethren  Bishops  upon  whom 
afterward  he  laid  his  hand."  And  there  we  know  by  the 
registers  that  he  alone  pronounced  the  words.  Again,  Parker's 
register  declares  that  the  consecration  was  juxta  formam  libri 
auctoritate  parliamenti  editi,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
book  published  by  authority  of  parliament,  i.e.  the  Prayer- 
Book  of  Edward  VI.,  in  which  the  rubric  directs  the  con- 
secrating prelate  only  to  pronounce  the  words. 

Against  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  register,  which 
says  that  all  four  Bishops  laid  hands  on  Parker,  and  dixerunt 
Anglice  (said  in  English),  "  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  remem- 
ber that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by 
imposition  of  hands ;  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power  and  love  and  soberness."  After  this,  they 
delivered  the  Holy  Bible  into  his  hands,  using  to  him  words 
to  this  effect :  "  Give  heed  unto  thy  reading,  exhortation,  and 
doctrine ;  think  upon  those  things  contained  in  this  book  ;  be 
diligent  in  them,  that  the  increase  coming  thereby  may  be 
manifest  unto  all  men  :  take  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto  thy 
teaching,  and  be  diligent  in  doing  them ;  for  by  doing  this 
thou  shalt  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

Now  we  ask  any  unprejudiced  person,  who  considers  the 
unsacramental  hortatory  form  of  these  words,  whether  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  were  mumbled  out  by  four  persons  at 
once,  contrary  to  the  rubric,  contrary  to  every  principle  and 
feeling  of  Protestants,  especially  contrary  to  the  prejudices  of 
Coverdale,  one  of  the  four,  who  would  not  even  appear  in  a 
surplice ;  or  that  the  registrars,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  Catholic  form,  where  the  three  words,  Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum,  are  so  pronounced,  inadvertently  used  dixerunt  for 
dixit?  These  registrars  were  not  infallible,  nor  were  they 
over-careful  people ;  we  have  already  noticed  a  blunder  they 
committed  about  Coverdale,  or  Scory.  To  pin  our  faith,  even 
our  hopes  of  salvation,  on  their  obiter  dictat  their  by-sayings, 
— nay  more,  on  a  single  word  which  they  may  have  used  only 
to  obviate  the  trouble  of  having  to  reconstruct  a  Latin  sen- 
tence,— is  frightfully  hazardous  and  presumptuous.  And  if 
they  did  make  a  mistake,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect, 
then  Anglican  orders  depend  on  Barlow  alone ;  and  what  a 
broken  reed  he  is  we  sufficiently  proved  in  our  last  article. 

We  have  now  to  proceed  to  the  other  questions  which  we 
promised  to  discuss.  The  first  of  these  is,  whether  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  ordinal  of  1552  is  valid.  Now  we  concede 
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without  difficulty  that  the  form  considered  in  itself,  if  used 
in  a  Church  where  there  is  a  true  notion  of  priesthood,  would 
be  valid.  But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  it  was  valid  in 
England,  much  less  that  the  very  adoption  of  this  form  can 
be  defended  from  a  charge  of  temerarious  presumption,  which 
by  itself  proves  that  the  Anglican  body  at  that  period  cared 
nothing  at  all  about  the  security  of  their  succession. 

Our  grounds  for  this  assertion  are  two — political  and  theo- 
logical.    First,  the  Protestants  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  the  old  Catholic  ordinal,  that  they  risked  all  kinds  of 
legal  difficulties  in  order  to  introduce  a  new  one  as  soon  as 
possible.     The  new  ordinal  was  first  authorised  to  be  drawn 
up  3  and  4  Edward  VI.  c.  12.    It  was  composed  and  published 
by  March  1549-50,  and  Cranmer  immediately  began  to  act 
upon  it ;  the  first  Bishop  to  be  consecrated  after  that,  date 
was  John  Ponet  for  the  see  of  Rochester,  29th  June  1550, 
when  the  new  rite  was  used.     Yet  it  was  only  authorised  5 
and  6  Edward  VI.  c.  1,  §  5,  in  1552.     It  was  swept  away  en- 
tirely by  Mary,  in  1553.    When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
her  first  care  was  to  restore  the  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI. 
An  act  was  passed  for  that  purpose,  but  by  some  oversight  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  ordinal.     When,  therefore,  in  1559, 
Parker  was  to  be  consecrated,  it  became  a  question  what  rite 
was  to  be  used.     They  would  not  use  the  Catholic  rite  ;  there- 
fore the  lawyers  determined,  "  the  order  of  King  Edward's 
book  is  to  be  observed,  for  that  there  is  none  other  special 
made  in  this  last  session  of  parliament."     On  this  WTilliam 
Cecil,  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  matter,  writes  a  note : 
"  This  book  is  not  established  by  parliament."*    But  in  spite 
of  its  being  unsanctioned,  and  therefore  invalid  in  law,  they 
determined  to  go  on  with  it ;  every  body  knows  the  conse- 
quence.   When  Bonner  objected  to  Home  of  Winchester  that 
he  was  no  true  Bishop,  and  therefore  incompetent  to  require 
the  oath  from  him,  the  judges  of  the  land  were  unable  to 
affirm  the  legality  of  Home's  consecration  ;  and  a  retrospective 
act  of  parliament  had  to  be  made  (8  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  §  3),  de- 
claring that  all  ordinations  made  according  to  the  new  rite 
were  to  be  considered  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes.    Such 
was  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  things  were  done  in 
those  days,  that  they  did  not  wait  for  legal  securities,  but 
risked  every  thing  for  the  present  favour  of  men  in  office. 

Secondly,  though  it  is  true  that  the  more  general  opinion 

at  the  present  day  is,  that  the  only  essential  matter  and  form 

of  orders  are  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  yet  when  the 

Anglican  ordinal  was  framed  the  great  majority  of  scholastics 

*  State-Paper  Office,  Dorn.  Eliz.  vol  v.  no.  25. 
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held  that  the  essential  matter  was  the  tradition  of  the  sacred 
vessels.     Dr.  Champney  tells  us  that  the  only  schoolman  who 
asserted  the  present  opinion,  argued  for  it  on  these  grounds: 
three  Bishops  are  essential  to  consecrate  a  Bishop ;  but  the 
only  thing  which  the  three  do  together  is  to  impose  hands, 
and  invoke  the  Holy  Ghost;  this,  therefore,  is  the  only  essen- 
tial matter  and  form.     The  argument,   besides   erroneously 
assuming  that  three  Bishops  are  essential,  was  certainly  not 
applicable  to  the  Anglican  ordinal,  where  the  assistants  only 
impose  hands  without  any  invocation.    The  theologian,  there- 
fore,  who  was  with  them  on  one  point  was  doubly  against 
them  on   another.      They  must    therefore  have  known   that 
their  proceedings  were  against  the  opinion  of  Christendom ; 
that  none  but  themselves  thought  the  form  sufficient ;  that  it 
was   therefore  extremely  rash   and   scandalously  reckless  to 
adopt  it,  when  they  could  not  possibly  have  known  its  suffi- 
ciency.    It  was  a  random  shot,  fired  by  people  who  did  not 
care  whether  they  hit  the  mark  or  not.     "  The  new  form  of 
ordination,"  says  Champney,*  "  was  not  established  by  parlia- 
ment on  any  grounded  persuasion  that  it  was  conformable  to 
the  manner  used  by  the  Apostles ;  but  rather  as  a  mean,  both 
to  leave  the  Catholic  manner  and  yet  to  retain  some  external 
semblance  of  ordination ;"  the  world  not  being  yet  ripe  for 
their  refined  religion  in  its  nakedness.    Even  still,  the  general 
opinion  mentioned  above  is  only  the  most  probable :  if  the 
tradition  of  the  vessels  is  accidentally  omitted,  it  must  be  sup- 
plied ;  and  if  not  supplied,  the  ordination  is  considered  doubt- 
ful, and  that  though  the  consecrator  was  an  undoubted  Bishop 
in  full  communion  with  Koine.     A  fortiori,  it  is  doubtful 
when  conferred  by  Barlow  in  the  Anglican  schism.     Yet  we 
will  not  pretend  that  these  things  by  themselves  invalidate 
the  Anglican  succession.     We  only  adduce  them  to  show  the 
animus  of  the  first  reformers ;  their  heedless  disregard  of  con- 
sequences, the  absence  of  any  anxiety  to  be  right,  unscrupu- 
lous rashness,  and,  in  fine,  the  secret  intention  of  abolishing 
the  sacerdotal  succession,  and  every  vestige  of  a  sacrificing 
priesthood. 

But  what  have  we  to  do  with  secret  intentions  ?  asks  the 
Anglican.  We  deny  in  toto  your  doctrine  about  intention, 
which  we  say  invalidates  your  Sacraments,  so  that  you  can 
never  be  sure  you  have  them  at  all. 

What,  then,  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  intention  ?     First 

of  all,  as  even  Anglicans  confess,  and  bear  witness  against 

Wicliffites,  Hussites,  Albigenses,  and  the  like,  "the  unwor- 

thiness  of  the  ministers  hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  Sacra- 

*  Vocation  of  Bishops,  p.  161. 
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ment."  "  Non  nocet,"  says  Innocent  III.,*  "  malitia  Epis- 
copi  vel  presbyteri  neque  ad  baptismum  infantis,  neque  ad 
Eucharistiam  conferendam,  vel  ad  csetera  ecclesiastica  officia," 
— "  the  malice  of  the  officiating  Bishop  or  priest  does  not  hurt 
the  Sacraments  they  administer."  Next,  "  there  are  three 
things  necessary  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist :  a  certain 
person,  namely  a  priest,  regularly  ordained  by  a  visible  tangible 
Bishop,  and  properly  set  apart  for  this  office  ;  next,  the  solemn 
words  of  the  canon  ;  and  thirdly,  the  faithful  intention  of  the 
person  uttering  them."  Eugenius  IV.,  in  his  Bull  to  the 
Armenians,  repeated  this  more  clearly  :  "  All  Sacraments  re- 
quire three  things — the  things  as  matter,  the  words  as  form, 
and  the  person  of  the  minister  to  confer  the  Sacrament  with 
the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church  does"  This  expression 
was  adopted  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  an  anathema  :f  "  If  any  one  says  that  an  intention 
at  least  of  doing  what  the  Church  does  is  not  required  in  mi- 
nisters who  consecrate  or  confer  the  Sacraments,  be  he  ana- 
thema ;"  so  again  in  the  fourth  canon  de  Baptismo. 

It  had  been  previously  used  by  the  Council  of  Florence, 
which  said  that  a  woman,  a  pagan,  or  a  heretic,  might,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  be  minister  of  baptism,  "  provided  that  the 
person  observed  the  form  of  the  Church,  and  intended  to  do 
what  the  Church  does."  Here  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
monies seems  to  be  made  a  distinct  thing  from  intending  to 
do  what  the  Church  does,  as  if  the  ceremonies  might  be  used 
without  the  intention  :  hence  perhaps  Alexander  VIII.  pro- 
hibited the  proposition,  "  Baptism  is  valid  when  conferred  by 
a  minister  who  observes  the  whole  external  rite  and  form  of 
baptising,  but  internally  resolves  in  his  heart,  '  I  do  not  in- 
tend what  the  Church  does.' '  Hence  the  safer  school  of 
Catholics  teaches  that  what  the  Church  does  is  not  the  mere 
external  ceremony,  but  the  whole  act,  external  and  internal. 
The  Church,  they  say,  does  what  Christ  does,  that  is,  the 
whole  Sacrament;  and  in  what  she  does  she  is  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Christ.  The  Church  and  Christ,  although  distin- 
guishable in  reason,  are  mystically  one ;  and  therefore  unless 
the  minister  have  the  intention  of  really  doing  what  Christ 
does,  he  does  not  confer  the  Sacrament.  But,  as  Anglicans 
utterly  reject  this  doctrine  of  intention,  it  is  futile  to  insist 
upon  it  in  arguing  with  them ;  indeed,  they  turn  round  upon 
us  and  say,  that  if  such  intention  is  requisite  for  its  validity, 
we  can  never  be  sure  that  we  have  a  valid  Sacrament.  Stories 
are  told  of  Jews,  still  Jews  in  heart,  being  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  in  Spain ;  how  can  we  tell  what  their  intention  was  ? 
*  Ep.  d.  4  id  Mail  1210.  f  Sess.  vii.  can.  11. 
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"With  them,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  lower  ground,  and 
use  the  opinion  of  Catherinus,  that  external  intention  only  is 
requisite  in  the  minister ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  only  when  sa- 
cramental matter  and  form  are  used  inadvertently,  or  in  joke, 
that  they  do  not  constitute  Sacraments.  Even  Anglicans  must 
admit  that  these  defects  of  intention  invalidate  Sacraments. 
For  example,  if  a  priest  at  dinner,  with  a  loaf  of  bread  be- 
fore him,  in  the  course  of  argument  with  a  Protestant  hap- 
pens to  pronounce  the  words  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  does  he 
consecrate  ?     If  a  Bishop  in  earnest  talk  puts  his  hand  on  a 
man's  shoulder  and  says,  "  I  hope  and  pray  that  you  may  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost,  and  be  a  good  priest  or  Bishop,"  does 
he  ordain  or  consecrate  him  ?     Is  the  grace  of  God  so  tied  to 
the  form  of  words,  that  the  effect  must  follow  with  whatever 
intention  they  are  uttered,  so  that  if  a  priest  pronounces  the 
words  of  consecration  by  accident  in  a  baker's  shop  he  con- 
verts all  the  loaves  into  the  Body  of  our  Lord?     The  idea  is 
preposterous.    Some  doctrine  of  intention  is  quite  necessary ; 
and  that  of  Catherinus  is  the  lowest  possible.     Luther  cer- 
tainly taught  that  a  priest  absolving  in  jest  really  absolved  :* 
and  the  Council  of  Trent  denounced  all  who   "  trusted    so 
much  to  faith  as  to  fancy  themselves  absolved,  though  they 
had  no  contrition,  and  though  the  priest  had  no  intention  of 
acting  seriously  and  absolving  truly;"  and  declared  that  "  the 
man  would  be  most  careless  of  his  salvation,  who  knew  that  a 
priest  absolved  him  in  joke,  and  yet  did  not  look  for  one  who 
would  act  seriously."!-    The  use  °f tne  right  matter  and  form 
inadvertently,  or  in  joke,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  a  Sa- 
crament.    Now  suppose  that  the  Anglican  ordinal  preserves 
the  true  matter  and  form  for  making  a  priest,  we  assert  that 
this  preservation  was  inadvertent  and  unintentional. 

Put  the  case  in  this  way.  If  a  Bishop,  called  upon  to 
ordain  a  priest,  should  object  that  he  believed  neither  in  the 
apostolic  succession,  nor  in  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the 
priesthood ;  but  afterwards,  from  secular  motives,  should  con- 
sent to  confer  the  orders :  if  he  used  the  matter  and  form 
prescribed  by  the  Church,  he  would  certainly  confer  a  valid 
Sacrament  in  spite  of  his  disbelief.  But  suppose  that  the 
person  to  be  ordained,  and  those  who  demanded  his  ordina- 
tion, all  chimed  in  and  said,  "  Neither  do  we  believe  in  the 
succession,  nor  in  the  sacerdotal  power ;  therefore  alter  the 
matter  and  form  of  the  Sacrament  so  as  to  leave  out  the  ex- 
pression of  these  doctrines."  Suppose  hereupon  they  should 
leave  out  the  phrase,  "  Take  power  to  offer  sacrifice  to  God, 
and  to  celebrate  Mass  for  the  living  and  the  dead,"  from  the 

*  Eleventh  prop,  condemned  by  Leo  X.         f  Sess.  xiv.  cap.  vi.and  can.  9. 
VOL.  IX.  —  NEW  SERIES.  H 
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ordinal  of  priests,  as  expressive  of  the  sacerdotal  character, 
and  retain  only,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  sins  thou 
dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven  ;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  re- 
tain, they  are  retained.  And  be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  of  His  holy  Sacraments,"  as  being  ex- 
pressive of  a  certain  ministerial,  not  sacerdotal,  power,  which 
alone  they  intended  to  confer.  Suppose,  at  the  same  time, 
they  abolished  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass,  denounced  the  doc- 
trine of  Transubstantiation,  or  indeed  of  any  Real  Presence  at 
all,  except  in  the  heart  of  the  believer,  carefully  weeding  out 
every  mention  of  oblation,  sacrifice,  or  any  other  sacerdotal 
act.  It  is  clear,  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  endeavours,  the  form 
still  retained  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  confer  sacerdotal  power, 
it  is  so  only  accidentally,  and  is  used  in  such  sense  quite  in- 
advertently,— that  the  officiating  prelate  who  uses  it  with  the 
intention  of  conferring  ministerial  powers  only,  no  more  con- 
fers the  sacerdotal  powers  by  it,  than  the  priest  who  in  the 
course  of  argument  says  the  words  hoc  est  corpus  meum  while 
sitting  at  the  breakfast-table  consecrates  the  bread  he  holds 
in  his  hand,  because  he  does  not  intend  to  do  what  the  Church 
does. 

Hence,  even  supposing  that  the  doctrine  of  intention  only 
guarded  against  accidental  consecrations,  without  invalidating 
a  single  act  where  the  form  and  matter  are  used,  with  what- 
ever private  intention  the  minister  might  use  them,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  guards  the  Sacraments  in  the  same  way 
against  a  public  and  notorious  intention,  especially  when  that 
intention  declares  itself  by  a  change  in  the  received  form  of 
celebrating  the  Sacrament,  and  such  a  change  as  is  intended 
to  exclude  that  which  is  an  essential  part.  The  Mass  is  abo- 
lished, and  declared  blasphemous ;  but  a  new  religious  ser- 
vice is  invented,  in  which  the  form  and  matter  of  the  Sacra- 
ment are  retained.  Yet  before  he  begins,  the  priest  turns  to 
the  people  and  says  :  "  Observe,  I  have  made  great  changes 
in  the  rite,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  Real  Presence, 
no  sacrifice  ;  you  all  bear  me  witness  that  the  words  I  utter, 
though  the  same  as  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  old  massing  priests, 
are  intended  to  operate  no  essential  change  in  the  elements." 
Does  the  use  of  the  form  and  matter  under  such  circum- 
stances operate  against  the  publicly  expressed  will  and  inten- 
tion of  the  minister  and  his  conventicle,  and  effect  that  which 
he  intended  it  should  not  effect  ?  In  other  words,  let  us  ask 
the  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  Do  you,  in  spite  of  articles, 
homilies,  and  the  concurrent  voice  of  all  your  doctors,  make 
the  bread  which  you  take  in  your  hands  into  the  Body  of 
Christ  which  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  crucified  on 
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the  cross  ?  Have  you  a  power  as  individuals  which  your 
Church  repudiates  as  a  body  ?  Can  you  strain  your  inten- 
tions beyond  her  meaning  ?  And  is  not  her  meaning  with 
regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  His 
real  presence  under  the  species  of  the  elements,  only  too  dis- 
tinct, too  plain  ? 

But  if  you  doubt  what  to  answer  about  this  Sacrament, 
take  the  case  of  another.  In  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  there 
is  this  peculiarity,  that  there  is  but  one  Baptism,  one  Eucha- 
rist,— that  the  matter  or  form  of  these  Sacraments  cannot 
be  used  for  any  other  ecclesiastical  purpose  than  to  confer 
them,  and  them  alone.  But  as  for  the  matter  of  imposition 
of  hands,  and  the  form,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  they  are 
applicable  to  all  sorts  of  intentions.  There  is  one  Spirit,  but 
different  gifts,  says  the  Apostle,  in  a  text  which  the  reformers 
were  always  quoting  :  "  And  He  gave  some  apostles,  and  some 
prophets,  and  other  some  evangelists,  and  other  some  pastors 
and  teachers."  There  were  also  elders,  presbyters,  or  priests  ; 
a  word  which  need  signify  nothing  sacerdotal,  and  which  the 
English  reformers,  in  order  to  deceive  the  people,  determined 
to  retain.  An  elder,  who  is  a  mere  teacher,  a  preacher  of 
the  Word,  and  a  dispenser  of  Sacraments  identical  with  the 
Jewish,  requires  the  gift  of  the  Spirit :  therefore  requires 
the  imposition  of  hands.  Let  us  therefore  retain  the  word 
'  priest'  in  this  signification  of  elder,  and  ordain  him  with  con- 
venient matter  and  form  for  the  function  of  minister.  Now 
as  there  are  different  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  all  given  by  impo- 
sition of  hands  and  prayer,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  you 
get  one  when  you  seek  another  ?  If  there  was  but  one  gift 
given  by  these  means,  you  might  perchance  attain  it  acci- 
dentally by  the  use  of  the  means,  though  with  a  wrong  inten- 
tion ;  but  when  there  are  different  gifts,  and  you  solemnly 
repudiate  one,  and  claim  another,  with  what  face  can  you, 
half  a  century  afterwards,  turn  round  and  tell  us  that  you 
had  the  one  you  repudiated  ?  You  would  not  be  sacerdos, 
but  chose  only  to  be  presbyter.  Is  it  likely  that  you  were 
surprised  into  being  made  sacerdos  instead  of  mere  presbyter, 
when  the  form  used  was  (to  put  the  case  mildly)  indifferent 
for  either  ?"* 

*  We  have  purposely  weakened  our  argument,  to  adapt  it  to  Anglican  scruples 
about  intention  ;  if  we  had  taken  the  higher  ground,  it  would  have  run  thus  : 
since  imposition  of  hands  is  in  itself  an  indifferent  ceremony,  applicable  to  bene- 
dictions, to  confirmation,  to  cures,  as  well  as  to  orders,  its  meaning  must  be  de- 
termined by  some  special  intention.  In  the  ordination  of  priests,  the  Church 
intends  by  imposition  of  hands  to  convey  a  sacrificial  power.  The  Anglican 
reformers,  on  the  contrary,  intended  not  to  convey  a  sacrificial  power :  their 
use,  therefore,  of  imposition  of  hands  was  toto  ccelo  different  from  that  of  the 
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It  was  this  want  of  sacrificial  authority  which  furnished 
the  great  argument  of  the  English  Catholic  doctors  of  the 
sixteenth  century  against  the  new  Anglican  ministry.  Thus 
Cardinal  Allen : 

"Among  the  scoffs  there  is  one  chief,  that  touches  not  our  per- 
sons only,  but  the  whole  order  of  priests.  We  are  called  '  massing 
priests'  not  only  in  the  queen's  proclamation,  but  also  by  the  new 
preachers  in  their  pulpits  (those  true  'seats  of  the  scornful'),  to  show 
their  contempt  and  scorn.  Now  although  this  name  is  used  in  most 
unseemly  wise  in  the  proclamation  (which  ought  to  be  a  serious  do- 
cument), we  interpret  it  as  a  confession  that  we  Catholics,  who  alone 
make  use  of  true  sacerdotal  powers,  are  really  distinguished  from 
the  new  Calvinist  ministers,  whom  the  people,  because  of  their  sham 
imitation  of  our  divine  worship,  usually  call  priests  :  though  the 
Protestants  themselves  avoid  the  name,  and  with  reason ;  for  their 
ministers  have  no  right  to  be  called  so,  because  they  have  no  more 
power  to  administer  the  Sacraments  of  Christ  (except  Baptism,  which 
a  woman  may  confer)  than  they  have  to  create  a  new  sun  or  moon. 

The  Church  of  God  acknowledges  no  other  priests  ;  Christ  him- 
self ordained  no  other  priesthood  than  those  whom  our  enemies 
scornfully  call  '  massing  priests.'  For  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
others,  did  our  Saviour  give  power  to  consecrate  and  offer  His  Body 
and  Blood  :  and  this  is  the  same  as  saying  Mass,  or  offering  sacri- 
fice."* 

But,  says  Courayer,  f  the  English  have  always  admitted 
the  Eucharistic  sacrifice ;  they  allow  "  a  representative  and 
commemorative  sacrifice,  which  is  no  ways  different  from  that 
of  the  cross,  and  which  bears  its  name  because  it  is  the  image 
and  memorial  of  it,  and  because  the  same  victim  is  there 
offered"  Courayer  was  abominably  hoaxed  by  some  High- 
Church  Anglican,  if  he  really  believed  this  statement.  The 
English  always  admitted  this,  forsooth !  However,  leaving 
the  fact  at  present  without  settlement,  Courayer  here  owns 
that  if,  during  any  single  generation  of  ministers,  the  Eucha- 
ristic sacrifice,  identical  with  that  of  the  cross,  and  consisting 
of  the  same  victim,  was  denied,  such  denial  invalidates  their 
orders  then,  and  of  course  ever  after.  For  that  which  a  man 
has  not,  he  cannot  give.  Bramhall  admits  as  much  :  "  They 

Church ;  and  consequently,  as  they  neither  did,  nor  intended  to  do,  what  the 
Church  does,  their  ordination  was  null  and  void.  If  it  be  objected  that  they 
called  their  ministers  priests  and  Bishops  in  the  ordinal,  this  does  not  prove  the 
intention.  They  hanged  all  sacrificing  priests  ;  therefore  their  priests  were  not 
sacrificing  priests.  '1  heir  Bishops  held  no  more  the  same  office  with  a  Catholic 
Bishop  (that  of  summus  sacerdos)  than  an  elector  of  Westminster  with  an  Elector 
of  Hanover. 

*  Apology  for  the  Priests  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Seminaries  against  the 
Proclamation,  chap.  vi. ;  apud  Bridgewater,  Concertatio,  fol.  168  b. 

f  Apology,  chap.  xii. 
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who  are  ordained  priests  ought  to  have  power  to  consecrate 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  that  is,  to 
make  them  present  after  such  manner  as  they  were  present 
at  the  first  institution."*  But  of  course,  like  all  heretics,  he 
appeals  to  his  Bible,  and  declares  that  then  they  were  not 
present  as  the  Church  teaches  they  were,  namely,  substan- 
tially and  really,  under  the  species  of  the  elements.  This 
appeal  to  Scripture  is  the  dodge  of  all  heretics.  The  Sabel- 
lian  or  Unitarian  believes  in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
"  as  they  are  taught  in  Scripture."  The  Pelagian  believes 
in  original  sin,  "  as  found  in  the  Bible."  But  all  refuse  alike 
to  believe  these  doctrines  as  the  Church  defines  them ;  they 
will  be  their  own  judges,  and  will  not  listen  for  a  moment  to 
the  condemnation  that  the  whole  Church  pronounces  against 
them. 

But  now  as  to  the  fact.  Do  Anglicans  even  yet  believe 
in  the  Real  Presence  ?  Will  they  worship  It  ?  This  is  the 
test.  Worship  follows  faith,  says  St.  Augustine.  The  rule 
of  both  is  the  same.  They  use  Catholic  words ;  but  not  in  a 
Catholic  sense.  Nor  did  they  always  use  Catholic  words  ; 
for  three-quarters  of  a  century  at  least  it  was  excommunica- 
tion, if  not  death,  to  believe  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  elements.  The  only  Real  Presence  tolerated  was  that  of 
Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  faithful  receiver,  as  taught  by  the 
"judicious"  Hooker,  who  in  his  day  was  looked  upon  as 
a  marvel  of  boldness  for  daring  to  teach  even  this.  Poor 
Cheney,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  whose  faith  on  this  point 
was  sound,  refused  to  attend  the  Convocation  of  London  in 
April  1571,  where  some  of  the  lingering  Catholic  usages  were 
to  be  denounced,  especially  those  that  seemed  to  point  to- 
wards a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  or  the  Eucharistic  sacri- 
fice. Those  who  administered  communion  were  thenceforth 
to  put  the  bread,  not  into  people's  mouths,  but  into  their 
hands ;  they  were  to  use  no  ceremonies  or  gestures  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.f  All  altars  were 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  altar-stones  defaced  and  put  to 
some  common  use — generally  that  of  paving-stones  in  the 
porch,  that  all  feet  might  trample  on  that  whereon  sacrifice 
had  been  offered.  Cheney  was  the  only  one  who  protested 
against  this  ;  and  that  not  openly,  but  only  by  absenting 
himself:  and  for  this  he  was  excommunicated  by  Parker  and 
the  other  Bishops  !  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  collect  testimonies, 
— that  has  been  done  authoritatively  by  the  j  udge  who  decided 
on  the  stone-altar  case  ;  he  showed  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 

*  Consecration  of  Protestant  Bishops  vindicated,  chap.  xi. 
f  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist,  in  ann.  1571. 
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land  has  no  real  and  proper  sacrifice,  and  therefore  no  altar  ; 
therefore,  again,  no  priesthood,  and  no  Real  Presence. 

It  is  foolish  to  pretend  that  there  can  be  a  real  presence 
of  the  Lamb  of  God  without  a  sacrifice.  He  is  the  ever- 
living  Victim  ;  where  He  is,  He  is  present  as  the  sin-offering 
for  the  world.  When  He  comes  into  the  hands  of  His  priests, 
and  is  held  in  their  hands,  arid  elevated  in  the  sight  of  angels 
and  men,  as  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Eternal  Father,  it  is  a 
sacrifice.  To  deny  it,  is  to  deny  that  Christ  is  still  the  Lamb 
of  God ;  it  is  to  deny  that  He  has  taken  His  own  blood  to 
heaven,  and  that  He  ever  lives  there  to  be  our  propitiatory 
victim.  The  Real  Presence  and  the  sacrifice  go  together  ;  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  origin,  and  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  denied  both.  In  the  exigences  of  controversy,  some 
of  her  doctors  admitted  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  ; 
but  only  unreally  and  deceitfully,  as  the  Arians  admitted  the 
eternal  Sonship.  Sometimes  they  would  admit  with  Cran- 
mer  that  He  was  "  present  sacramentally ;"  by  which,  as  Dr. 
Heskyns  pointed  out,  they  meant,  "  much  as  the  wine  is  pre- 
sent in  the  bush  that  hangs  at  the  tavern -door  to  denote  it, 
or  the  husband's  love  in  the  wedding-ring  ;  which  manner  of 
presence  is  next  door  to  nothing."  Or  with  Hooker,  they 
would  deny  any  real  presence  in  the  bread,  of  which  our  Lord 
says,  "  This  is  My  Body,"  and  would  place  it  hypothetically 
in  the  believer's  soul.  Sometimes  they  would,  with  Zuin- 
glius,  deny  it  altogether.  So  about  the  sacrifice.  Jewell, 
pressed  by  Harding,  will  allow  a  sacrifice  of  praise,  of  thanks- 
giving, of  our  own  bodies,  of  a  commemoration  or  represen- 
tation of  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  of  Christ  himself  never. 
"  You  will  say,  Ye  offer  not  up  Christ  really  unto  God  His 
Father.  No,  Mr.  Harding,  neither  we  nor  you  can  so  offer 
Him  ;  nor  did  Christ  ever  give  you  commission  to  make  such 
sacrifice."  Nay,  if  any  man  pretended  to  make  such  a  sacri- 
fice, queen,  bishops,  clergy,  and  Protestant  laity,  conspired 
together  to  hang  him  without  mercy.  "  How  does  a  man 
dare,"  asks  Lawrence  Humphrey,  Regius  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  "  to  accuse  Judge  Man- 
hood of  cruelty  ;  and  defend  Maine,  the  sacrificer,  the  Mass- 
say  er,  the  Bull-bearer,  whom  he  hanged?"  This  sentence  of  the 
"  Jesuitismus"  occurs  in  a  passage  where  Humphrey  is  striv- 
ing to  prove  that  our  martyrs  were  not  executed  for  religion. 
It  was  not  religion  to  pretend  to  sacrifice.  "  You  say,"  he 
writes  in  another  place,  "  if  they  visit  our  churches,  '  they 
will  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  privilege  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion,  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar.'  Happy  loss,  to  lose 
the  papistical  sacrifice,  which  derogates  from  the  Passion  of 
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Christ !  No  loss,  but  gain  !  '  They  will  not  see  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  at  the  elevation  of  the  Body  of 
Christ.'  We  are  not  so  mad  as  to  think  there  are  any  angels 
present  there,  where  Christ  neither  is  nor  wishes  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  nor  will  we  profess  to  see  what  nobody  ever  saw  or 
could  see."*  A^ain,  "  The  Jesuits  are  more  sacrilegious  than 

O  '  *-^       .  .^-» 

the  Pharisees  :  these  only  sacrificed  cattle  ;  the  Jesuits  oner 
the  Body  of  Christ  to  the  Father — they  elevate  it,  and  devour 
it."-)-  The  means  which  were  used  to  impose  this  misbelief  on 
the  English  people  may  be  seen  from  the  speech  of  Fecken- 
ham,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  in  the  Parliament  of  1559,  against 
Elizabeth's  reforms. 

"  Dr.  Cranmer  was  so  contrary  to  himself  in  this  matter,  that  in 
one  year  he  did  set  forth  a  catechism,  dedicated  to  Edward  VI., 
wherein  he  doth  most  constantly  affirm  and  defend  the  real  presence 
of  Christ's  Body  in  the  holy  Eucharist ;  and  very  shortly  after  he 
did  most  shamefully  deny  the  same,  falsifying  both  the  Scriptures 
and  doctors,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of  all  learned  readers.  Dr. 
Ridley,  the  notablest  learned  of  that  opinion  in  this  realm,  did  set 
forth  at  Paul's  Cross  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacra- 
ment, with  these  words  (which  I  heard,  being  there  present),  '  How 
that  the  devil  did  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  was  able  to  make  the 
stones  bread  ;  and  we  English  people,  that  do  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  very  Son  of  God,  yet  will  not  believe  that  He  did 
make  of  bread  His  very  Body.  Therefore  we  are  worse  than  the 
devil,  seeing  that  our  Saviour  .  .  .  took  bread,  and  said  .  .  .  This 
is  My  Body,  which  shall  be  given  for  you.'  And  shortly  after,  the 
same  Dr.  Ridley,  notwithstanding  this  speech  at  Paul's  Cross,  did 
deny  the  same;  and  in  the  last  book  of  Dr.  Cranmer  and  his  com- 
plices (the  very  one  which  the  bill  under  discussion  was  to  restore), 
the  words  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  did  so  trouble  their  wits,  that  they 
left  out  the  verb  substantive  est,  and  made  Christ's  words  in  Eng- 
lish thus,  '  Take,  eat,  this  My  Body,'  and  not,  '  this  is  My  Body.' 
This  thing  being  espied  by  others,  and  great  fault  found  with  it,  they 
were  fain  to  patch  up  the  matter  with  a  little  piece  of  paper  clapped 
over  the  foresaid  words,  whereon  was  written  the  verb  substantive 
estr% 

In  Cranmer's  days  the  English  were  not  quite  ripe  for  his 
reforms  ;  but  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  before  any  re- 
forming law  was  carried,  the  people  began  "  spoiling  the 
churches,  pulling  down  the  altars,  treading  the  Sacrament 
under  their  feet,  and  hanging  up  the  Knave  of  Clubs  in  the 
place  thereof ;"  and  the  new  clergy  encouraged  them.  They 
taught  that  there  was  no  "  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 

*  P.  134.  t  p-  174. 

J  Soraers  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  81.  Spoken  April  16,  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  for  the  introduction  of  the  Common  Prayer. 
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and  wine  ;"  that  the  Body  is  only  given,  taken,  and  eaten 
after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  (by  which  they  meant  unreal) 
manner  ;  that  the  Sacrament  may  not  be  elevated  or  wor- 
shipped (Art.  28);  and  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  Mass 
for  quick  and  dead  was  a  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous 
deceit  (Art.  31).  The  Bishops  called  those  priests  who  refused 
to  forsake  the  priesthood  and  become  ministers*  "  wicked 
impes  of  Antichrist,"-)-  "  hedge-priests,"];  "  beasts, "§  "  Ro- 
manenses  sacrificuli"  "  bloody  butchers  of  Christ,"  "shamble 
ministers,"  "conjurors."  If  they  retained  a  form  of  ordina- 
tion which  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  confer  a  power  of  which 
they  thought  such  scorn,  was  it  not  simply  through  inadvert- 
ence, and  against  their  will,  and  therefore  no  more  valid  than 
the  words  hoc  est  corpus  meum  inadvertently  pronounced  ? 

Again,  at  the  time  when  such  notions  of  the  priesthood 
were  rife,  what  notions  of  the  apostolic  succession  would 
there  be  ?  There  was  no  miracle  in  the  Eucharist ;  it  was  a 
mere  memorial,  that  any  layman  might  make.  What  need  of 
the  succession  of  supernatural  power  or  authority  where  none 
such  was  wanted,  where  there  was  no  supernatural  work  to 
perform  ?  What  wonder  then,  if,  as  in  the  "  Catena  Patrum" 
for  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  for  the 
Times  had  to  leave  out  all  the  first  and  second  generations  of 
English  reformers,  except  Jewell,  the  "  irreverent  dissenter," 
whose  testimony  makes  directly  against  them,  and  to  begin 
with  Bilson,  Hooker,  Overall,  Field,  and  the  divines  of  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  in  the  Catena  on  apos- 
tolical succession  all  the  earlier  "  fathers"  had  to  be  passed 
over  likewise  !  If  they  had  but  gone  back  to  the  spokesmen 
of  the  English  Church  in  1 580,  to  those  whom  the  govern- 
ment and  Bishops  of  England  put  forward  to  conduct  the 
controversy  with  the  "  Romanists,"  whom  they  racked  before 
conference  and  hanged  afterwards, — they  would  have  found  a 
different  kind  of  testimony.  "  I  would  not  have  you  think," 
says  Dr.  Whitaker,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam- 
bridge, "  that  we  make  such  reckoning  of  your  orders  as  to 
hold  our  own  vocation  unlawful  without  them."||  After- 
wards, when  harder  pressed  by  Bellarmine  and  Stapleton,  he 
said,  "  Though  our  Bishops  and  ministers  be  not  ordained 
by  papistical  Bishops,  yet  they  are  orderly  and  lawfully  or- 
dained." He  maintains  that  the  "  ordination"  of  the  French 

*  Archbishop  Parker  tendered  a  submission  to  Sir  John  Southworth,  express- 
ing his  contrition  for  having  "  relieved  certain  priests  who  had  refused  the  minis- 
try." State-Paper  Office,  Domestic,  July  13,  1568. 

f  Dom.Eliz.  vol.  xviii.  no.  21.         J  vol.  xix.  no.  18.  §  vol.  xx.  no.  5. 

|j  Answer  to  Campion's  Ten  Reasons,  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  225. 
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Calvinists  by  a  lay  cobbler  was  lawful ;  and  taunts  his  ad- 
versaries that  they  account  none  lawful  pastors  but  such  as 
are  created  according  to  their  form  or  order.  Dr.  Fulke, 
another  cruel  enemy  of  our  martyrs,  and  Margaret  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  says,  "  You  are  highly  deceived  if 
you  think  we  esteem  your  offices  of  Bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  better  than  laymen ;  .  .  .  .  and  with  all  our  hearts 
we  defy,  abhor,  detest,  and  spit  at  your  stinking,  greasy, 
Antichristian  orders."'3  Yes,  this  "  greasing"  was  the  mark 
of  the  very  thing  they  wished  to  get  rid  of,  the  sacerdotal 
sacrificial  power  :  "  Thou  shalt  pour  the  oil  of  unction  upon 
his  head  ;  and  by  this  rite  shall  he  be  consecrated.  Thou  shalt 
bring  also  Aaron  and  his  children,  and  put  mitres  upon  them, 
and  they  shall  be  priests  to  me  by  a  perpetual  ordinance ."-f 
So  they  abolished,  defied,  abhorred,  detested,  and  spat  at  the 
holy  unction  ;  if  what  they  retained  was  in  itself  sufficient  to 
confer  this  power  they  so  hated,  what  was  it  but  an  accident, 
an  inadvertence  ? 

Harding,  writing  against  Jewell,  J  says  : 

"  Epiphanius  writeth  of  Zaccheus,  Ludenter  sancta  mysteria  con- 
trectabat;  et  sacrific'ia,  cum  laicus  esset,  impudenter  tractabat  ('He  il- 
lusively handled  the  sacred  mysteries  ;  and  whereas  he  was  a  layman, 
impudently  took  in  hand  the  sacrifices').  What  sacrifices,  1  pray 
you,  hath  your  religion  that  a  layman  may  not  handle  as  well  as  a 
priest  ?  But  because  you  have  abandoned  all  external  sacrifice  and 
priesthood,  therefore  you  judge  this  example  belongeth  not  unto  you." 

Jewell  had  declared  that  the  example  touched  not  the 
Anglicans,  because  their  Bishops  were  made  "  in  form  and 
order."  Harding  answered,  that  they  did  touch  them  in  this 
point,  "  because  priests  are  not  so  consecrated  with  you  that 
they  may  stand  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar."  Bristow, 
Sanders,  Stapleton,  made  the  same  objection  :  You  have  no 
orders,  for  your  ministers  have  no  sacrifice  to  offer  that  lay- 
men may  not  offer  as  well.  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
the  Anglicans.  In  1582,  Dr.  Aubrey,  Archbishop  Grindal's 
Vicar- General,  acknowledged  Scotch  Presbyterian  orders : 
this  had  been  already  done  on  a  much  larger  scale  for  minis- 
ters ordained  abroad.  The  consecrations  of  the  Bishops  were 
conducted  in  most  slovenly  style.  Udall,  a  Protestant  writer,§ 
complains  of  the  "unreverent  beginning  and  proceeding  with 
the  ordaining  of  Church  ministers  in  a  corner."  We  do  not 
believe  the  Nag's-head  fable ;  but  neither  do  we  believe  in 

*  Fulke's  Answer  of  a  true  Christian,  p.  50  ;  and  Retentive  against  Bristow's 
Motives,  p.  69.  t  Exo<*.  *xix.  7-9. 

J  Detection  of  sundry  foul  Errors,  &c.  p.  234. 
§  Demonstration  of  Discipline,  p.  43. 
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the  prim  decency  of  Parker's  register.  Consecrations  and 
ordinations  were  "  unreverently"  performed  by  the  first  Eli- 
zabethan Bishops.  On  the  17th  of  June  1586,  William  John- 
son, the  secretary  of  Adderton,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  informs 
the  Privy  Council  of  some  particulars  of  his  master's  conduct; 
among  the  rest  we  are  told  that, 

"  At  another  time  he  made  two  ministers  in  Kent  in  the  house 
of  one  Whiskerd,  a  minister  also,  and  commanded  me  to  make  their 
letters  of  orders;  which  I  did,  and  set  down  these  words,  in  cedibus 
such  a  one,  naming  Whiskerd  (whose  Christian  name  I  cannot  re- 
member): whereat  my  Lord  Bishop  was  angry,  and  said  that  I  should 
have  set  them  down  made  in  the  church.  My  answer  was,  that  I 
desired  his  lordship  to  pardon  me  in  that,  because  I  might  be  called 
to  justify  the  truth  upon  my  oath,  which  then  must  be  contrary  to 
my  writing,  whereunto  I  would  not  consent."* 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  prove  that  the  priesthood 
of  the  new  law  is  a  sacrificing  priesthood.  It  would  take  us 
too  long  to  do  so  in  the  present  article  ;  we  only  say,  that 
if  it  is,  if  the  200,000,000  of  Catholics  and  60,000,000  or 
70,000,000  of  orthodox  Orientals, — not  to  mention  the  other 
Eastern  heretics,  who,  however,  are  orthodox  on  this  point, — 
happen  to  be  right,  while  the  Protestants  are  wrong,  then 
the  Protestant  succession  is  null,  even  though  the  form  of 
ordination  is  sufficient  for  a  Church  which  confesses  the 
sacerdotal  power.  The  position  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  one  without  precedent ;  before  her  no  other  heresy  ever  at 
the  same  time  denied  the  sacerdotal  power  and  claimed  the 
sacerdotal  succession.  And  yet  Anglican  divines  have  settled 
the  whole  affair  as  magisterially  and  infallibly  as  if  each  Bram- 
hall  or  Taylor  had  been  a  Pope,  instead  of  a  strenuous  denier 
of  any  infallible  authority  whatever  in  the  Church  ;  and  this 
though  they  had  no  precedents  to  appeal  to,  and  though  every 
Church  in  Christendom  that  had  any  pretence  to  episcopal  suc- 
cession at  all  was  dead  against  them.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the 
world  seen  another  such  example  of  self-confident,  self-ap- 
pointed pastors,  "  feeding  themselves  without  fear,"  as  these 
Anglican  divines,  pretending  to  absolute  certainty  in  a  matter 
where  no  absolute  certainty  can  possibly  be. 

The  last  argument  on  which  we  depend  for  showing  the 
extreme  uncertainty  of  Anglican  ordinations,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  baptisms.  No  one  can  be  a  Christian  priest 
who  is  not  a  Christian.  Now  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury the  English  Yicars- Apostolic,  after  careful  inquiries, 
and  a  minute  personal  inspection  of  the  way  in  which  Bap- 
tism was  then  administered,  decreed  that  all  Anglican  or 

*  State-Paper  Office,  Domestic,  1586,  June  17. 
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English  dissenting  baptisms  since  1773  were  to  be  reckoned 
doubtful  unless  distinctly  proved  to  be  certain.  This  decree 
was  embodied  in  a  canon  by  the  first  synod  of  Oscott,  and 
was  allowed  and  confirmed  by  the  present  Pope,  March  13, 
1853.  The  canon  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Since  the  causes  have  grown  more  urgent  which  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  led  the  Vicars-Apostolic  to  decree  that  all  per- 
sons born  since  1773,  and  baptised  among  the  Protestants,  when 
converted,  were  to  be  baptised  under  condition,  we  absolutely  renew 
this  rule,  and  command  that  all  converts  from  Protestantism  are  to 
be  conditionally  baptised,  unless  it  is  most  abundantly  evident  from 
indubitable  proofs  that  in  their  baptism  all  things  were  properly 
performed  so  far  as  matter  and  form  are  concerned." 

This  must  be  taken  to  be  the  decree  of  the  Catholic 
Church  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  Anglican  Baptism,  and 
therefore,  a  fortiori,  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  Anglican 
orders,  even  if  no  other  argument  of  their  invalidity  could  be 
produced.  And  the  experience  of  many  persons  will  justify 
the  decision  of  the  Church.  Every  clergyman  who  takes  care 
how  he  baptises  has  experienced  the  wrath  of  the  monthly 
nurse  for  wetting  the  child's  face,  or  spoiling  its  cap,  or  for 
insisting  on  the  removal  of  that  covering.  The  nurses  have 
no  patience  with  the  new-fangled  scrupulosity  of  Puseyites. 
It  is  quite  contrary  to  what  they  were  always  used  to.  We 
remember  a  Catholic,  who  was  present  at  the  baptism  of  one 
of  the  royal  family,  declaring  solemnly  that  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  in  such  a  fuss  about  the  Jordan 
water,  and  the  lace  that  muffled  the  royal  child,  that  he  first 
poured  the  water,  and  then  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time 
added  the  words,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  them.  We  can  call  to 
the  remembrance  of  a  certain  fellow  of  Brazenose  College,  Ox- 
ford, that  once,  when  travelling  in  Cumberland,  he  undertook 
to  administer  Baptism  in  a  village  church  there,  and  only  some 
days  after  adverted  to  the  fact  that  he  had  used  no  water. 
The  writer  of  this  article  was  once  present  at  a  Baptism,  when 
the  officiating  Protestant  clergyman  dipped  his  forefinger  into 
the  water,  then  put  his  finger  to  his  tongue,  and  then  applied 
it  to  the  child's  forehead  and  repeated  the  words  of  baptism  ; 
washing  the  child,  if  at  all,  not  with  water  but  with  spittle. 
On  inquiry  afterwards,  he  was  told  that  this  was  done  to  pre- 
vent the  child  taking  cold.  He  has  also  repeatedly  heard 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  curate  in  a  populous  parish  of 
London,  that  the  practice  of  his  fellow-curates  was  to  range 
around  the  font  the  thirty  or  forty  women  who  used  every 
Sunday  to  bring  children  to  be  baptised,  and  then  with  one 
form  of  words  to  sprinkle  the  water  round,  without  knowing 
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or  caring  whether  it  touched  the  be-bonneted  and  be-capped 
children  at  all,  or  whether  he  only  washed  the  nurses  and 
godmothers.  When  baptismal  regeneration  is  an  open  ques- 
tion in  the  Anglican  communion,  and  when  the  majority  of 
clergymen  deny  that  doctrine,  who  can  wonder  at  any  amount 
of  carelessness  in  the  administration  of  the  form  ? 

These  two  last  arguments  apply  as  strongly  to  the  Irish 
as  to  the  English  succession.  Through  whomsoever  the  clergy 
of  the  Irish  Establishment  first  derived  their  orders,  at  any 
rate  they  have  no  sacrificing  priesthood,  and  their  baptisms 
are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  their  English  brethren.  Not  to 
mention  the  other  interruptions  of  the  succession  by  the 
transfer  of  English  Bishops  to  Irish  sees,  and  of  the  ordina- 
tion by  commission  or  otherwise  of  Irish  Archbishops  in  Eng- 
land, are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Dr,  Whately  was 
himself  consecrated  in  Lambeth  ?  But  this  is  a  question  of 
little  importance,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  the  succession  is 
lost  in  other  ways. 

To  conclude,  we  beg  our  Protestant  readers  not  to  con- 
fuse the  argument  by  introducing  the  Caroline  divines.  Sup- 
pose we  granted  that  they  were  orthodox  as  regards  the  suc- 
cession and  sacerdotal  powers  (which  we  are  far  from  doing), 
what  influence  would  that  have  on  persons  who  lived  half  a 
century  before  ?  We  assert  that  the  succession  was  lost  in 
1550;  how  can  a  return  to  right  sentiments  in  1600  rehabili- 
tate it  ?  "  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which 
is  laid."  You  are  built  on  Barlow,  Scory,  Coverdale,  and 
men  of  that  kidney.  You  may  build  what  you  please  on  this 
foundation  ;  but  no  amount  of  gold  and  jewels  heaped  upon 
the  sand  and  rnud  will  change  such  a  quagmire  into  the  rock 
of  Peter. 


CAMPION'S  ALLEGED  CONFESSIONS. 

WE  print  among  our  Correspondence  a  letter  from  the  Very 
Rev.  Canon  Flanagan,  in  which  he  finds  fault  with  part  of 
the  article  in  which  we  endeavoured  to  clear  the  memory  of 
Campion  the  martyr  from  the  charge  of  betraying  the  names 
of  his  brethren  to  their  persecutors.  Our  argument  was  this : 
If  he  made  any  confession  at  all,  it  must  have  been  before  the 
last  day  of  August ;  because  every  one  owns  that  his  confession 
was  not  made  otherwise  than  at  the  rack;  because  after  the 
31st  of  August  he  was  not  racked  again  till  the  31st  of  Octo- 
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ber, — too  late  a  date  to  assign  ;  and  because  all  extant  docu- 
ments which  speak  of  his  confession,  speak  of  it  as  having 
been  made  in  August.  But  we  find  in  a  book  written  by  his 
greatest  enemies,  published  by  authority,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  conference  in  the  Tower  on  the  31st  of  August, 
"  set  down  by  the  reverend  learned  men  themselves  that  dealt 
therein,"  that  he  there  declared  publicly,  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  persons  who  racked  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  made  the  confession,  that  he  never  had  discovered  his 
entertainers ;  and  that  he  would  have  been  a  traitor  if  he  had 
done  so.  This,  we  said,  proves  to  demonstration  that  Cam- 
pion had  made  no  confession  before  August  31st ;  and  Canon 
Flanagan  apparently  admits  our  proof :  "To  the  conclusions 
which  the  writer  draws  from  the  rackings  and  disputations  of 
Campion  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any  thing."  Campion  is  ac- 
cused of  having  made  his  confession  before  August, — a  paper 
purporting  to  be  his  confession  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  and  the  persons  named  there  were  already  in  pri- 
son :  there  is  no  accusation  of  his  having  confessed  afterwards ; 
and  where  there  is  no  accusation,  there  needs  no  defence. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  became  necessary  to  explain  cer- 
tain facts  which  have  always  been  brought  forward  to  show 
that  Campion  did  disgrace  himself  by  making  a  confession. 

First,  the  confessions  themselves  :  not  that  we  have  been 
able  to  discover  any  original  document,  except  one,  which 
purports  to  have  been  made  up  out  of  the  several  confes- 
sions of  Campion  and  his  companions,  and  on  which  we 
argued  and  proved  that  Campion  only  confessed  that  which 
had  been  discovered  by  other  means.  When  he  saw  that  his 
companion  for  the  time  had  told  all,  he,  after  requiring  an 
oath  from  the  commissioners  that  his  confirmation  of  the 
story  should  not  draw  upon  the  persons  compromised  any  ad- 
ditional wrong,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  other's  confession ; 
but  when  his  companion  for  the  time  was  firm,  or  was  not  to 
be  found,  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  Campion  concerning 
the  places  he  frequented  during  that  time,  "  except  that  he 
was  at  inns."  These  confessions,  as  they  were  called,  were 
made  before  August  31st.  "  Campion,  before  the  conference 
had  with  him  by  learned  men  in  the  Tower,  wherein  he  was 
charitably  used,  was  never  so  racked  but  he  was  presently 
able  to  walk  and  to  write ;  and  did  presently  write  and  sub- 
scribe all  his  confessions,  as  by  the  originals  thereof  may  ap- 
pear."* 

The  account  given  of  these  two  rackings  by  the  priest 

*  A  Declaration  of  the  favourable  Dealing  of  her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 
&c.     London,  1583. 
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who  wrote  Campion's  life,  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  pre- 
sent both  at  his  disputes  in  the  Tower  and  at  his  death,  and 
whom  Challoner  follows,  is  this.  We  translate  from  the  Latin 
version  given  in  Bridgewater's  Concertatio,  as  we  have  never 
been  able  to  find  the  English  original : 

"  On  two  days  they  racked  him  so  savagely,  that  he  afterwards 
secretly  declared  to  a  friend  that  he  verily  thought  they  meant  to 
kill  him  ;  at  the  same  time  he  declared  what  questions  had  been  put 
to  him — they  were,  what  pecuniary  aid  had  been  given  to  the  Irish 
rebels,  what  conspiracy  there  was  to  kill  the  queen,  about  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  and  about  the  meaning  of  the  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  Pound.  To  all  these  questions  nothing,  or  very  little, 
was  answered  by  Campion  ;  he  only  confessed  that  he  had  sent  his 
book  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  the  articles 
discussed  in  his  book  to  Mr.  Pound.  He  confessed  this,  because 
he  saw  clearly  that  these  men  were  by  God's  grace  put  beyond  the 
power  of  further  adversity  (they  were  already  in  prison,  and  pro- 
bably the  books  had  been  found  on  them)  ;  so  that  no  harm  could 
come  to  them  by  this  confession. 

After  F.  Edmund  had  been  thus  questioned,  his  companions, 
separately  confined  in  divers  places,  were  also  examined  with  the 
greatest  subtlety  ;  and  that  not  once  only,  but  over  and  over  again  : 
and  if  a  single  word  could  be  trapped  out  of  them  which  could  any 
how  be  bent  so  as  to  compromise  any  Catholic  gentleman,  it  was 
enormously  exaggerated,  and  published  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from 
Campion  on  the  rack. 

In  this  matter  the  impudence  of  the  persecutors  was  such,  that 
one  of  them,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  declared 
to  a  certain  knight,  who  is  still  in  prison  (probably  Sir  Thomas 
Tresham),  that  Campion  at  the  rack  had  confessed  many  things 
about  him  which  he  knew  were  utterly  false,  and  which  he  could 
easily  disprove.  Nevertheless  that  abominable  lie,  that  F.  Edmund 
had  been  tortured  into  betraying  certain  gentlemen,  was  so  credited 
by  the  public  on  the  authority  of  a  privy  councillor,  that  even  a 
Catholic  gentleman  publicly  and  seriously  affirmed  that  he  had  it 
on  certain  authority  that  Campion  had  told  all  he  knew  at  his  exa- 
mination ;  but  this  gentleman  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had 
been  too  credulous  in  suffering  himself  to  be  so  easily  deceived  by 
the  persecutors.  The  same  fear  tormented  other  Catholics  also  ; 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  and  Sir 
William  Catesby,  was  attributed  to  him  :  thus  the  acts  of  these  ma- 
lignants  caused  F.  Campion  not  only  to  lose  his  good  name  among 
the  enemies  of  religion,  but  caused  him  also  to  be  disliked  by  the 
Catholics. 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Pound,  who  was  then  in  prison,  wrote  to 
him  to  exhort  him  to  be  resolute  and  constant  as  a  true  confessor 
of  Christ:  he  hinted  that  he  was  somewhat  troubled  at  the  reports 
of  his  treachery,  and  begged  him  to  tell  him  whether  he  had  done  as 
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it  was  said  be  had.  The  prison-keeper  received  a  good  bribe  to 
take  this  letter  to  Campion  ;  but  he  laid  it  before  the  council  before 
he  delivered  it,  and  it  only  reached  Campion  after  it  had  been  read 
by  his  enemies. 

Campion  wrote  a  short  answer,  declaring  that  no  tortures  should 
ever  force  him  to  reveal  any  thing  that  could  injure  the  Church  of  God. 
This  answer  was  carried  to  the  council,  and  by  them  used  as  a  foun- 
dation for  new  examinations  what  this  great  thing  might  be  that  he 
would  never  reveal." 

A  private  letter  to  Walsingham  from  Norton  the  rack- 
master, — who  had  now  fallen  into  the  misery  he  so  richly 
deserved,  his  wife  mad,  himself  imprisoned  for  accusing  the 
worthy  Bishops — whose  tool  he  had  been — of  conniving  at 
"  the  admission  of  unlearned  and  unfit  ministers,  the  com- 
mutation of  penance  into  money,  and  the  excess  of  pluralities 
and  non-residence,"* — exists  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  under 
the  date  of  March  27,  1581(2).  In  it  the  miserable  man  de- 
clares : 

"  When  speech  was  of  the  courage  of  Campion  and  some  others, 
I  said  truly  that  there  appeared  more  courage  of  a  man's  heart  in 
Briant  than  in  Campion  ;  and  therefore  I  lamented  that  the  devil 
had  possessed  poor  unlearned  Briant  in  so  naughty  a  cause  ;  for 
being  threatened  by  those  that  had  commission  (to  the  intent  that 
he  might  be  moved  to  tell  truth  without  torment)  that  if  he  would 
not  for  his  duty  to  God  and  the  queen  tell  truth,  he  should  be 
made  a  foot  longer  than  God  made  him,  he  was  therewith  nothing 
moved.  And  being  for  his  apparent  obstinacy  in  matters  that  he 
well  knew  racked  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  yet  he  stood  still  with 
express  refusal  that  he  would  not  tell  truth." 

Briant  is  here  contrasted  with  Campion  because  he  on  the 
rack  expressly  refused  to  tell  truth.  Campion  did  not  think 
himself  bound  to  conceal  that  which  was  already  known  to  the 
commissioners  from  other  sources  ;  Briant,  doubting  his  own 
power  to  withstand  the  artful  cross-examinations  of  the  subtle 
lawyers  who  were  questioning  him,  refused  to  say  any  thing 
at  all. 

In  spite  of  the  conclusive  though  indirect  testimony  to 
Campion's  silence  published  by  No  well,  Day,  Fulke,  Good, 
and  Walker  in  1583,  in  1586  William  Charke  had  the  im- 
pudence to  reiterate  the  charge  in  his  Treatise  against  the 
Defence  of  the  Censure,  which  he  had  written  on  a  book  of 
Father  Parsons's  :  p.  6,  he  calls  Campion 

"  a  well-known,  vain,  light  runagate  ;   an  arrant  traitor,  lusty  cham- 
pion, glorious  Thraso,  of  shameful  ignorance  in  the  learned  tongues, 

*  Norton's  Defence  against   Hampton's  false  Report.     State-Paper  Office, 
March  1582. 
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which  he  sought  most  ridiculously  to  cover  and  hide;  ....  a  glo- 
rious fool,  who,  partly  to  boast  of  his  sufferings,  partly  to  excuse  his 
impatience  and  pusillanimity, — which  for  fear  rather  than  feeling  of 
the  rack  had  discovered  many  of  his  friends  and  complices  with  his 
own  handwriting, — immediately  after  his  racking,  was  not  ashamed 
on  the  day  of  the  first  conference  to  complain  of  his  grievous  tor- 
ments, until  by  testimony  of  master  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
others  that  were  present,  his  impudency  was  so  restrained  at  the 
time  that  he  thought  it  best  not  to  brag  any  more  of  his  intolerable 
racking." 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  refers  to  the  scene 
which  we  extracted  last  November  from  the  report  published 
by  the  authority  of  government,  where  Campion  is  declared 
to  have  said,  that  though  he  was  not  directly  examined  of  reli- 
gion, yet  he  was  asked  to  tell  at  whose  houses  he  had  been  ; 
and  that  as  the  early  Christians  called  them  traitors  who  de- 
livered up  the  holy  books  to  the  persecutors,  so  he  "  might 
not  betray  his  Catholic  brethren,  which  were  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  We  can  only  suppose  that  Nowell  and 
Day  were  not  in  the  secret  of  government,  and  therefore  did 
not  exactly  know  what  lies  to  tell ;  whereas  Charke  had  his 
cue,  and  was  instructed  what  to  say. 

Lord  Burghley's  copy  of  the  alleged   confession*  com- 
mences with  the  words  :   "  Lord  Vaux,  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, 
Sir   William   Catesby,  —  Campyon  confesseth    his    being  in 
their  houses  in  sommer  1580."    In  the  trial  of  these  persons, 
which  we  published  last  year,  this  confession  is  enlarged.    He 
confessed,  "  that  he  had  been  at  the  house  of  Lord  Vaux  sun- 
dry times  ;  at  Sir  Thomas  Tresham's  house  ;  at  Mr.  Gryffyn's 
of  Northampton,  where  Lady  Tresham  then  was ;  and  at  the 
house  of  Sir  William  Catesby,  where  Sir  Thomas  Tresham 
and  his  lady  then  were.     Also  at  one  time,  when  he  was  at 
Lord  Vaux's,  he  said  that  Lord  Compton  was  there."     None 
of  these  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Burghley's  copy  ;  they 
must  have  been  added  after  that  had  been  made  ;  it  is  clear, 
too,  that  the  confession  must  have  been  more  particular  than 
is   mentioned  here.     Sir   T.  Tresham  began  his  defence  by 
saying,  "  You  have  charged  me  generally  with  sundry  times 
receiving  of  Mr.  Campion.     I  pray  you  limit  the  times  and 
place."     On  this  the  attorney  "  caused  Campion's  confession 
to  be  read  in  that  behalf."     In  Burghley's  copy,  though  the 
time  of  all  Campion's  other  visits  is  defined,  and  the  day  of 
the  month  and  week  given,  yet  here  it  is  only  said,  "  in  sum- 
mer 1580."     Again,  Tresham  was  required  to  swear  whether 
Campion's  confession  was  true  or  not ;  and  for  this  end  he 

*  Lansdowne  Mss.  vol.  xxx.  art.  78. 
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was  examined,  "  whether  Campion  was  in  his  house,  did  say 
Mass  or  preach  there,  who  were  present  thereat,  or  such-like  :" 
therefore,  if  the  confession  was  not  a  forgery,  Campion  con- 
fessed where  he  said  Mass  and  preached,  and  before  whom, 
— a  thing  which  he  declared  on  the  scaffold  that  he  had  never 
done.  The  confession  went  down  to  such  particulars  as  that 
he  was  in  Tresham's  house,  that  he  lay  in  his  house  and  in  a 
certain  chamber  ;  that  he  had  talk  with  Tresham,  and  what 
talk,  and  such-like  :  all  which  things  Tresham  declared  that 
he  could  not  remember ;  though  he  would  take  no  oath,  be- 
cause it  might  endanger  his  ears,  and  because  "  it  would  be  a 
great  sin  uncharitably  to  belie  him,  to  make  him  and  myself 
both  guilty  by  my  oath,  who  to  my  knowledge  are  most  inno- 
cent." Tresham  already  perceived  that  the  alleged  confession 
was  a  foi'gery.  He  said,  that  possibly  Campion  might  have 
been  at  his  house  incognito,  and  demanded  to  be  confronted 
with  him,— a  request  that  his  accusers  were  careful  not  to 
grant.  Moreover,  both  Vaux  and  Catesby  strenuously  de- 
nied that  Campion  had  been  at  their  houses  :  and  no  one  can 
read  the  account  of  their  trial*  without  believing  them  ;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  that  Campion  and  Parsons  laboured 
in  different  fields,  and  that  these  men,  according  to  More,-j- 
were  converts  of  F.  Parsons,  not  of  F.  Campion. 

To  enforce  his  confession,  the  letter  of  Campion  to  Pound 
was  produced,  "  wherein  he  did  take  notice  that  by  frailty 
he  had  confessed  of  some  houses  where  he  had  been  ;  which 
now  he  repented  him,  and  desired  Mr.  Pound  to  beg  him 
pardon  of  the  Catholics  therein,  saying  that  in  this  he  only 
rejoiced  that  he  had  discovered  no  things  of  secret." 

In  the  report  of  Campion's  trial  J  we  have  another  account 
of  this  letter  : 

"  The  clerk  of  the  crown  read  a  letter  sent  from  Campion  unto 
one  Pound,  a  Catholic,  part  of  the  contents  whereof  was  this:  'It 
grieveth  me  much  to  have  offended  the  Catholic  cause  so  highly  as 
to  confess  the  names  of  some  gentlemen  and  friends  in  whose  houses 
I  had  been  entertained  :  yet  in  this  I  greatly  cherish  and  comfort 
myself  that  I  never  discovered  any  secrets  there  declared,  and  that 
I  will  not,  come  rack,  come  rope.'  "§ 

It  is  impossible  now  to  say  which  is  the  more  authentic 

*  See  Rambler,  January  1857.  +  Hist.  S  J.  Prov.  Aug.  lib.  iii.  c.  1 1. 

1  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  col.  1060. 

§  A  third  version  of  this  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Anthony  Monday's  "  Dis- 
coverie,"  f  iii.  2  :  "  That  he  was  very  sorry  that  through  his  frailty  he  had 
betrayed  those  at  whose  houses  he  had  been  so  friendly  entertained  ;  wherefore  he 
asked  God  heartily  forgiveness,  and  them  all,  whom  he  had  so  highly  offended. 
But  as  for  the  chief  matter,  that  is  as  yet  unrevealed;  and,  come  rack,  come  rope, 
never  shall  that  be  discovered." 

VOL,  IX. — NEW  SERIES.  I 
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report  of  this  letter — that  contained  in  the  former  or  the  latter 
extract :  both  depend  on  Mss.  in  the  same  collection  at  the 
British  Museum  ;  both  reports  were  made  up  after  the  respec- 
tive trials,  from  notes  taken  at  the  time ;  neither,  therefore, 
can  be  trusted  quite  implicitly,  so  far  as  to  determine  which 
phrase  was  used, — "  that  he  had  discovered  no  things  of  secret," 
or  "  that  he  never  discovered  any  secrets  there  declared." 
Whatever  the  exact  words  were,  the  queen's  counsel  argued 
that  they  sounded  very  suspiciously  and  treason-like  :  "  What 
he  concealeth  must  be  some  grievous  matter,  and  very  pre- 
cious, that  neither  the  rack  nor  the  rope  can  wring  from  him. 

It  were  well  these  hidden  secrets  were  revealed,  and 

then  would  appear  the  very  face  of  these  treasons."  To  this 
Campion  answered : 

"  As  I  am  by  profession  and  calling  a  priest,  so  have  I  .... 
solemnly  vowed  to  God  never  to  disclose  any  secrets  confessed.  .  . 
By  virtue  of  this  profession  I  was  accustomed  to  be  privy  to  divers 
men's  secrets ;  and  those  not  such  as  concerned  state  or  common- 
wealth, whcreunto  my  authority  was  not  extended,  but  such  as  so 
charged  the  grieved  soul  and  conscience,  whereof  I  had  power  to 
pray  for  absolution.*  These  were  the  hidden  matters  ;  these  were 
the  secrets  concerning  which  I  so  greatly  rejoiced,  to  the  revealing 
whereof  I  cannot  nor  will  not  be  brought,  come  rack,  come  rope." 

At  his  martyrdom,  after  "  desiring  all  them  to  forgive  him 
whose  names  he  had  confessed  upon  the  rack, — for  upon  the 
commissioners'  oaths  that  no  harm  should  come  to  them,  he 
uttered  some  persons  with  whom  he  had  been," — 

"  Further,  he  declared  the  meaning  of  a  letter  sent  by  himself 
to  Mr.  Pound,  in  which  he  wrote  '  that  he  would  not  disclose  the 
secrets  of  some  houses  where  he  had  been  entertained  :'  affirming 
upon  his  soul,  that  the  secrets  he  meant  in  that  letter  were  not,  as  it 
was  misconstrued  by  the  enemy,  treason  or  conspiracy,  or  any  mat- 
ter else  against  her  majesty  or  the  state  ;  but  saying  of  Mass,  hear- 
ing confessions,  preaching,  and  such-like  duties  and  functions  of 
priesthood.  This  he  protested  to  be  true,  as  he  would  answer  be- 
fore God." 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Flanagan,  that  to  deny  all  this 
evidence,  or  to  make  it  all  a  result  of  the  "  historiographical 
style"  of  the  writers,  is  not  criticism ;  and  we  candidly  own 
that  our  remarks  read  very  much  like  such  a  denial ;  but  we 
did  not  intend  them  absolutely  as  such.  We  had  to  harmonise 
contradictory  facts :  on  one  hand,  Campion's  public  procla- 
mation before  his  enemies  on  the  31st  of  August,  that  he  had 
never  betrayed  his  friends  ;  on  the  other,  his  expression  of 

*  This  expression  shows  how  little  we  can  trust  the  verbal  accuracy  of  even 
friendly  reporters. 
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sorrow  on  the  scaffold  that  he  had  confessed  their  names. 
Some  theory  was  necessary :  .we  supposed  that  the  "  eye-wit- 
ness" might  have  doctored  Campion's  last  speech  ;  we  know 
he  did  so  in  some  points,  because  his  first  edition  of  it  differs 
from  his  second.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he  related  the  topics 
truly  enough ;  but  when  he  had  to  fill-in  the  details  from 
memory,  the  historiographical  habit  of  the  time  would  natu- 
rally lead  him  to  turn  the  speech  into  an  apology.  The  same 
thing  has  been  done  by  the  reporter  of  Campion's  trial,  who, 
after  sentence  pronounced,  puts  into  the  martyr's  mouth  a 
long  string  of  texts  omitted  by  Ho  well  in  the  State  Trials, 
partly  as  nonsensical,  partly  as  illegible.  The  writers  of  that 
time  did  doctor  speeches  ;  and  when  it  is  a  question  of  par- 
ticular words  and  expressions,  we  cannot  assume  the  certainty 
of  their  correctness. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  the  reality  of 
Campion's  declaration  that  he  had  not  betrayed  any  one ;  it 
is  found  in  the  report  published  by  his  enemies  ;  it  was  found 
also  in  the  friendly  report  preserved  in  the  English  College  at 
Rome,  which  Bombinus  used.  According  to  the  latter,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  after  affirming  that  Campion 
had  not  been  tortured  for  religion  but  for  treason,  added, 
"  Do  you  think  that  thing  to  be  a  secret  which,  though  you 
obstinately  concealed  it  at  your  examination,  is  yet  known 
to  the  whole  country  and  to  your  judges?"  And  Campion 
answers,  that  he  was  racked  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  persevered  in  refusing  to  tell  who  had  received  him  into 
their  houses,  had  relieved  him,  had  been  absolved  by  him, 
or  heard  his  Masses.*  "  No  one  was  ever  racked,"  says  Nor- 
ton, "  unless  he  obstinately  said,  and  persisted  in  saying,  that 
he  would  not  tell  truth  though  the  queen  commanded  him."f 
It  is  clear  that,  up  to  a  time  posterior  to  the  committal  of 
Vaux,  Tresham,  Catesby,  and  the  others  (who  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November  complain  that  they  have  been  many  months 
in  prison),  Campion  had  made  no  confession,  except  perhaps 
confirming  the  confessions  of  others. 

And  all  his  biographers  agree  in  this  ;  the  "  eye-witness," 
who  in  one  place  reports  that  on  the  rack  he  had  confessed  the 
names  of  some  at  whose  houses  he  had  been,  in  another  place 
declares  that  the  only  things  he  had  told  were,  that  he  had 
sent  his  book  to  Pound  and  Richardson.  Bombinus  and  F. 
More  omit  all  mention  of  the  report ;  Bartoli  mentions  it 
only  to  deny  it : 

"  The  Protestant  accounts  of  Campion,"  he  says,  "  are  a  mosaic  of 

*  Bombinus,  cap.  xlvii.  pp.  226,  227,  ed.  Mantua, 
f  State-Paper  Office,  March  27,  1582. 
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lies.  .  .  .  Holinshed  makes  him  confess  to  Pound  that  *  the  pain  of 
the  rack  had  conquered  his  resolution,  and  been  too  much  for  his 
weakness,  and  had  compelled  him  to  reveal  and  hetray  his  friends 
and  Catholic  benefactors,  naming  them  one  by  one;  for  which  he  was 
immensely  sorry,  and  in  his  person  begged  pardon  of  all  the  Catho- 
lics.' But  the  truth  was  exactly  the  reverse  ;  for  Baron  Hunsdon, 
who  assisted  at  his  racking,  after  having  put  a  quantity  of  questions, 
and  having  received  no  answers,  exclaimed,  *  He  will  sooner  let  his 
heart  be  racked  out  of  his  body  than  a  word  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  he  thinks  it  a  duty  of  charity  to  be  silent,  or  makes  a  scruple 
of  speaking.'  And  this  was  true."* 

If,  therefore,  we  were  totally  to  deny  the  authenticity  of 
all  the  evidence  we  have  quoted  for  Campion's  confession, 
our  "  criticism"  would  be  only  that  of  Bombinus,  More,  Bar- 
toli,  and,  let  us  add,  of  the  "  eye-witness"  himself.  But  we 
by  no  means  go  so  far  ;  we  only  contend  that  the  biographers 
of  the  sixteenth  century  were  so  much  more  apologetical  than 
truthful,  that  one  can  never  be  sure  of  an  expression  :  for  in- 
stance, one  reporter  makes  Campion  in  his  letter  deny  that 
he  had  revealed  the  secrets  declared  in  Catholic  houses ;  an- 
other, that  he  had  revealed  any  thing  of  secret.  Which  ex- 
pression is  the  real  one  ?  They  differ  toto  coelo  from  each  other, 
and  yet  only  one  of  them  can  be  true.  We  attribute,  then, 
the  contradiction  partly  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reporters, 
partly  to  Campion's  own  humility.  We  said  that,  though  he 
had  disclosed  nothing  of  secret,  nothing  which  was  not  abun- 
dantly manifest  without  his  confession, 

"  Yet  when  Poundes,  who  had  heard,  and  partly  believed  the  re- 
ports of  his  weakness,  wrote  to  him  to  know  if  he  had  really  acted 
the  traitor,  his  tender  conscience  reproached  him  even  for  this  en- 
tirely indifferent  act He  begged  pardon  for  having  simply 

confessed  the  names  of  his  entertainers,  who  were  otherwise  well 
known  by  their  own  confession ;  he  protested  that  he  had  told  no- 
thing of  secret,  and  declared  that,  '  come  rack,  come  rope,'  his  perse- 
cutors should  not  extract  another  word  out  of  him  that  they  could 
make  use  of." 

But  why,  it  will  be  said,  did  he  not  clear  his  character  on 
the  scaffold,  instead  of  begging  pardon  for  having  confessed 
these  names  ?  There  are  two  reasons,  each  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  fact,  which  together  serve  to  make 
our  position  much  stronger.  First,  the  persecutors  were  in 
possession  of  a  list  of  Campion's  entertainers,  confessed  by 
themselves  and  confirmed  by  Campion  :  this  was  not  a  per- 
fect list,  because  (so  far  as  it  was  not  a  forgery)  it  contained 
only  those  names  which  could  be  discovered  independently 

*  Inghilterra,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  173,  fol.  ed. 
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of  Campion.  Now  suppose  on  the  scaffold  he  had  triumph- 
antly proclaimed  that  they  had  got  nothing  out  of  him  ;  that 
they  only  knew  those  few  names  which  chance  had  offered  to 
them,  but  that  he  had  obstinately  suppressed  all  the  others  ; 
who  does  not  see  what  a  furious  persecution  might  have 
arisen, — how  all  the  suspected  neighbours  of  those  who  were 
known  to  have  received  him  would  have  been  imprisoned  and 
tortured  and  fined ;  whereas  by  allowing  government  to  pro- 
claim the  fiction  that  they  knew  all  Campion's  entertainers,  no 
occasion  for  this  persecution  was  given.  Campion  was  bound 
in  charity  to  act  as  he  did.  Secondly,  Campion  was  not  the 
man  to  strive  and  cry  out  in  the  streets  to  restore  his  good 
name ;  he  was  quite  enough  of  a  saint  willingly  to  submit  to 
opprobrium,  and  even  to  court  it.  Sensitive  as  he  was  to  the 
honour  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  he  even  sought  opportu- 
nities to  diminish  the  honour  which  was  given  to  himself,  so 
far  as  he  could  do  it  consistently  with  his  utility  to  the 
Church.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his  first  con- 
ference in  the  Tower.  We  will  quote  the  account  of  the  "  eye- 
witness :" 

"  In  order  to  show  more  clearly  Campion's  wonderful  modesty, 
and  the  impudence  of  his  adversaries,  I  will  relate  one  or  two  ex- 
amples. In  the  discussion  a  text  of  Scripture  was  cited  corruptly : 
Campion  objected.  A  Greek  Testament  was  produced,  but  an  edition 
of  no  correctness ;  Campion  therefore  refused  to  read  the  text  from 
it.  They,  in  their  rash  judgment,  immediately  concluded  he  did 
not  know  Greek ;  and  so,  to  laugh  at  him,  and  make  him  appear 
ridiculous,  they  cried  out,  Grcecum  est,  non  legitur.  But  he,  think- 
ing this  disgrace  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  on  hand,  bore  it 
untroubled,  and  rested  at  the  matter  as  a  man  unable  to  read  or 
understand  Greek.  But  at  a  later  period  of  the  dispute,  a  passage 
of  St.  Basil  was  produced,  and  the  book  handed  to  Campion,  who 
was  invited  to  read  it,  if  he  could.  He  took  the  book,  read  the 
passage,  and  translated  it ;  and  then  added,  '  You  can  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  I  can  read  Greek.'  "* 

Nowell  and  Day  give  their  account  of  the  matter  thus : 

"  We  offered  the  Greek  Testament  first,  and  afterwards  Na- 
zianzen  in  Greek,  to  Campion  to  read  :  .  .  .  but  he  refused  to  read 
in  the  Greek  Testament  altogether  ;  .  .  .  and  when  St.  Basil  and 
Nazianzen  in  Greek  were  offered  to  him  to  read,  he  said  once  or 
twice,  '  I  know,  I  know  it  is  as  ye  have  alleged  ;'  which  we  took  to 
be  a  shift  to  avoid  the  reading  of  it  himself.  But  when  he  was 
urged,  and  Master  Stollard,  who  stood  by,  took  the  book  and  held 
it  to  him,  he  read ;  but  so  softly,  as  it  were  to  himself,  that  we  may 
with  good  conscience  protest  before  God  that  we  heard  not  one 

*  Bridgewater,  p.  59. 
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word.  .  .  .  Truth  it  is  that  he  said,  '  Let  this  man  witness  whether 
I  can  read  Greek  or  no.'  But  why  did  he  not  read  it  so  that  not 
he  alone,  but  that  all  we  might  have  been  witnesses  thereof?  And 
Master  Stollard  said  to  us,  '  If  he  did  read  at  all,  he  read  the  worst 
that  ever  I  heard.'  "* 

Now  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  had 
spent  years  at  Oxford  as  the  most  popular  of  tutors,  and  at 
Prague  had  lectured  his  classes  in  the  Organon  and  Physics 
of  Aristotle,-)-  and  whose  private  letters  are  full  of  Greek 
words  and  phrases,  was  really  ignorant  of  Greek.  Master 
Stollard,  perhaps,  could  not  understand  the  pronunciation 
Campion  had  been  obliged  to  acquire  at  Prague :  we  have 
heard  of  an  Anglican  clergyman  who  denounced  the  ignor- 
ance of  Roman  ecclesiastics,  because  he  had  approached  one 
in  the  Forum  with  the  question,  Ubi  est  templum  Dim  Anto- 
nini  ?  pronounced  in  the  hardest  Oxford  manner ;  and  re- 
ceived for  answer,  Non  capisco  V  Inglese.  Stollard  probably 
could  not  recognise  Greek  pronounced  in  the  Greek  manner, 
and  so  accused  the  Grecian  of  not  knowing  the  language. 
And  Campion  was  silent  under  the  imputation,  and  bore 
meekly  all  the  scoffs  and  ridicule  and  insults  which  were  so 
freely  poured  upon  him.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  into  the  pamphlets  of  those  times  will  see  that  all  the 
asses  brayed  against  him  to  this  tune, — He  did  not  know 
Greek !  During  his  life,  and  after  his  death,  this  was  the  great 
fact  against  him  ; — he  bad  led  England  captive  with  the  opi- 
nion of  his  learning,  and  when  it  came  to  the  point  he  could 
not  read  the  Greek  Testament !  For  this  Nowell  and  Day 
hope  that  all  Catholics  who  have  any  spark  of  shamefastness 
left  will  blush  for  him  ;  if  they  themselves  had  been  so  openly 
convicted,  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  show  their  faces. 
For  this  Bishop  Aylmer  proclaimed  at  the  sessions  at  New- 
gate that  Campion  was  unlearned.  J  For  this  Sir  W.  Mild- 
may  in  the  Star-Chamber  declared  that,  in  spite  of  his  great 
boast  of  learning,  yet  he  could  see  no  learning  in  him ;  but  only 
brag  of  learning  and  vanity.§  For  this  small  fry  like  Munday 
and  Charke  called  him  a  "  glorious  Thraso,"  who  had  made 
himself  famous  under  show  of  great  learning,  though  really 
very  simple,  and  of  shameful  ignorance  in  the  learned  tongues. 
For  this  Camden  declared  that  in  his  conferences  he  did  not 
sustain  his  reputation.  If  one  whose  memory  was  affection- 
ately venerated  at  Prague,  as  the  "  blessed  Edmund  Cam- 


*  A  true  Report,  &c.  g.  i.  1. 

•f-  Letter  of  Campion  to  Gregory  Martin,  July  16,  1579. 

£  True  Report  of  Campion's  Death,  preface. 

§  See  Rambler,  Jan.  1857,  p.  31. 
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pion,  Grecian,  Latinist,  poet,  orator,  philosopher,  theologian, 
virgin  and  martyr,'**  could  rest  contentedly  under  an  insult- 
ing accusation  of  being  unable  to  read  the  Greek  letters,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  same   person  would  be 
little  careful  lo  clear  his  character  from  another  imputation, 
especially  when  he   could   not   do   so   without  bringing  his 
friends  into  danger.     He  acquiesced  in  a  misinterpretation 
of  his  letter  to  Pound,  rather  than  expose  more  persons  to 
the  visits  of  the  pursuivants,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  rack- 
masters.     He  declared  that  the  secrets  which  he  would  not 
reveal  were  nothing  political,  but  related  to  Masses,  confes- 
sions, and  the  like  ;  he  did  not  say  that  they  related  to  the 
names  of  a  great  number  of  Catholic  houses,  which  all  the 
ingenuity  of  the  examiners  had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover. 
In  conclusion,  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  be  wearied 
of  our  defence  of  Campion  :  we  are  jealous  of  his  reputation  ; 
we  are  ashamed  that  no  worthy  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  countrymen.     Yet  we  may  say,  as  F.  Parsons 
said  to  William  Charke,  —  the  preacher  who  followed  Campion 
to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  "  with  big  looks,  stern  coun- 
tenance, proud  words,  and  merciless  behaviour  —  fierce  and 
violent  upon  God's  saints  in  death  and  torments,  pompous  in 
gait  and  speech  to  the  people,  in  order  to  credit  his  cause," 
—  that  Campion  was  one  of  those 

"whose  blood  will  fight  against  your  errors  and  impiety  many 
hundred  years  after  both  you  (Charke  and  Hanmer)  are  past  this 
world  together;  and  albeit  if  they  had  lived  they  might  no  doubt 
have  done  much  service  in  God's  Church  and  hurt  to  your  cause, 
yet  could  they  never  have  done  it  so  strongly  as  they  have,  and  do, 
and  will  do,  by  their  deaths  ;  the  cry  whereof  worketh  more  forcibly 
both  with  God  and  man  than  any  books  or  sermons  that  ever  they 
could  have  made.  They  are  well  bestowed  upon  you  ;  you  have 
used  them  to  the  best.  Our  Lord  and  His  holy  name  be  blessed 
therefore.  "-{- 

Or,  to  use  a  more  remarkable  testimony,  that  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phre}r,  Vice-Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  : 

"  This  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  the  ghost  of  Campion  dead 
has  given  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  reasons  of  the  living  man  : 
not  only  because  he  has  left  the  poison  of  his  doctrine  behind  him, 
as  the  beast  Bonasus  in  his  flight  burns  his  pursuers  with  his  dung, 
but  much  more  because  his  friends  unbury  his  corpse,  undertake 
his  defence,  and  write  his  epitaph  in  English,  French,  and  Latin. 
It  is  an  old  proverb,  TtOvrjKorag  p]  cWvt/ar,  '  The  dead  do  not  bite  ;' 


*  Schmidl,  History  of  the  Bohemian  Province,  lib.   i.  ad  ann.  1578. 
f  Parsons's  Defence  of  the  Censure,  p.  3  (he  refers  to  Campion,  Sherwin, 
and  Briant). 
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yet  Campion,  though  dead,  bites  by  his  friends'  mouth.  This  is 
monstrous,  as  experience  and  the  old  proverb  show  :  for  as  fresh 
heads  grow  on  the  hydra  when  the  old  are  cut  off,  as  wave  suc- 
ceeds wave,  as  a  harvest  of  new  men  arose  from  the  dragon's 
teeth;  so  one  toil  sows  the  seeds  of  another,  and  for  one  Campion 
numbers  and  numbers  have  swarmed  to  trouble  us.'1* 

Ten  thousand  people,  as  Henry  Walpole,  himself  after- 
wards a  martyr,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  tells  us,  were 
converted  by  his  death.  An  engraving  of  tbe  martyrdom  of 
Campion  and  his  companions,  published  at  Rome  in  1584, 
with  the  approbation  of  Gregory  XIII.,  has  an  inscription 
which  ends  :  Horum  constanti  morte  aliquot  hominum  millia 
ad  Romanam  Ecclesiam  conversa  sunt, — "  By  their  constant 
death  some  thousands  of  persons  were  converted  to  the 
Roman  Church."  These  were  the  swarms  that  so  troubled 
Humphrey ;  and,  please  God,  the  hive  is  not  emptied  yet. 

The  account  of  F.  Walpole's  conversion  is  thus  related  : 

"  F.  Henry  Walpole  told  F.  Ignatius  Basselier  that  when  F. 
Edmund  Campion  was  cut  into  quarters  at  the  place  of  public  exe- 
cution, Walpole  himself,  then  a  heretic,  was  standing  near  with  the 
other  lookers-on  ;  and  as  the  hangman  threw  the  quarters  into  the 
caldron  of  water,  a  drop  of  blood  and  water  splashed  out  upon 
Walpole's  clothes.  He  was  immediately  converted  to  be  a  Catholic 
instead  of  a  heretic,  and  instead  of  a  layman  he  became  a  religious 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  instead  of  a  spectator  he  became  a  spectacle 
himself  and  a  martyr;  and  of  those  who  were  converted  by  Cam- 
pion's death  (the  number  of  whom  is  said  to  be  ten  thousand)  he 
was  the  most  remarkable.  F.  Ignatius  had  this  fact  from  Walpole's 
own  mouth,  and  afterwards  told  it  to  F.  Anthony  Suquet."-j~ 

Another  glorious  martyr  has  left,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
the  following  testimony  to  the  influence  that  Campion's  death 
had  upon  him.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  of  William  Harrington 
(who  was  hanged  at  Tyburn,  February  18,  1594)  to  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Puckering,  without  date,  and  at  present  among  the 
papers  for  1592  in  the  State-Paper  Office  : 

"  I  am  by  birth  a  gentleman,  in  conscience  a  Catholic,  in  pro- 
fession a  poor  priest  of  the  Seminary  of  Rheims.  I  lived  in  my 
country  with  credit  and  countenance  fitting  my  calling,  and  answer- 
able to  my  father's  estate.  I  left  my  country,  not  compelled  by 
want  or  discontentment,  but  incited  thereto  by  sundry  examples  of 
men  of  all  sorts,  whose  innocent  lives  in  part  I  knew,  and  glorious 
deaths  I  much  commended.  Campion  I  desired  to  imitate,  whom 
only  love  to  his  country  and  zeal  of  the  house  of  God  consumed 
before  his  time.  I  dispute  not  how  true  his  accusations  were,  nor 
yet  of  what  credit  were  those  men  whose  testimonies,  though  scant 


*  Jesuitismus,  preface. 
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agreeing,  yet  were  received  to  our  great  loss  and  his  eternal  gain. 
And  here  your  honour  shall  give  me  leave  in  my  conscience  to 
think  that  in  that  man  was  no  treason  to  her  majesty,  nor  hurt  to 
his  country,  for  whose  good  he  so  willingly  and  mildly  offered  his 
life." 

Harrington's  father  lived  at  Mount  St.  John,  in  Yorkshire; 
it  appears  that  Campion  wrote  part  of  the  famous  book,  the 
Ten  Reasons,  at  his  house.  His  name  appears  in  the  confes- 
sion attributed  to  Campion  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  William  Harrington,  gent.  Campyon  (confesseth)  that  he  was 
there  thirteen  days  about  Easter  last,  and  made  there  part  of  his 
Latin  book,  brought  thither  by  —  Smyth,  Mrs.  Harrington's  bro- 
ther. Mr.  Harrington  confesseth  that  he  came  to  his  house  about 
Tuesday  the  third  week  in  Lent,  and  stayed  there  about  twelve 
days  ;  and  that  he  knew  him  not  for  Campion  until  he  was  upon 
departure." 

Harrington,  then,  was  one  of  those  Catholic  gentlemen  who 
were  said  to  have  been  compromised  by  Campion.  If  it  had 
been  so,  the  martyr  would  have  been  a  scandal  rather  than 
an  example  ;  yet  we  see  that  it  was  his  example,  his  "  inno- 
cent life"  and  "  glorious  death,"  that  led  Mr.  Harrington's 
young  son,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
same  labours  which  had  consumed  Campion  before  his  time. 


MADAME  ELIZABETH  GALITZIN. 

WE  have  translated  the  following  notice  of  Madame  Eliza- 
beth Galitzin  from  a  little  pamphlet  of  Melanges,  published 
last  year  by  Messrs.  Julien  and  Co.  of  Paris.  The  editor, 
whom  we  presume  to  be  F.  Gagarin,  prefaces  it  with  a  few 
words,  stating  that  he  had  found  the  account  among  his 
papers,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  recital,  that  he  was  convinced  it  would  be 
read  with  interest  and  profit.  An  additional  motive  led  us  to 
translate  it.  As  we  have  lately  been  endeavouring  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  prospects  of  the  Church  in  Russia,  we  thought 
that  this  simple  narrative  would  do  more  for  our  purpose  than 
many  a  more  learned  argument,  as  showing  the  kind  of  per- 
sons that  Russia  produces,  and  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Russian  converts. 

Madame  Elizabeth  Galitzin  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Feb.  22d,  1795 ;  and  lost  her  father  when  she  was  four  years 
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old.  When  she  was  fifteen,  her  mother  confessed  to  her,  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  she  had 
been  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion.  On  hearing  this, 
Elizabeth  burst  into  tears ;  for  from  henceforth  she  beheld  a 
wall  of  separation  between  herself  and  her  mother,  whose 
example  she  could  not  imagine  ever  being  called  upon  to 
follow ;  believing,  as  she  did,  that,  as  the  government  had 
made  such  severe  laws  against  those  who  abandoned  the  Greek 
religion,  those  who  did  so  must  be  committing  a  great  sin.  So 
she  left  the  room  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word ;  but  in 
her  own  mind  she  accused  the  Jesuits  of  having  caused  this 
change  in  the  princess.  She  conceived  a  hatred  both  against 
them  and  against  the  Catholic  religion,  which  she  made  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  foster.  As  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her 
sorrow  during  the  day,  she  passed  whole  nights  in  weeping 
for  what  she  supposed  to  be  her  mother's  misfortune  ;  at  last, 
fearing  that  she  herself  might  also  be  led  astray,  it  occurred 
to  her  to  write  a  promise  in  the  form  of  an  oath  that  she 
would  never  change  her  religion.  She  got  up  at  once,  in  the 
dark,  and  with  a  trembling  hand  wrote  this  promise  ;  then  she 
went  to  bed  again  satisfied  and  happy,  thinking  herself  thereby 
safe  from  all  attacks.  From  this  time  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  she  never  omitted  to  repeat  this  oath  morning  and 
evening  when  she  said  her  prayers ;  no  amount  of  fatigue 
ever  caused  her  to  break  her  resolution  during  this  time.  She 
lived  in  the  world,  as  it  were,  without  knowing  it ;  her  dress 
was  always  most  simple,  and  so  carelessly  put  on,  that  she 
was  sometimes  laughed  at  for  it.  It  was  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen that  grace  first  began  to  touch  her  heart.  Nothing  can 
show  the  rectitude  of  her  intention  more  clearly  than  the  re- 
lation she  herself  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  her  conversion 
took  place.  "  I  was  taking  lessons  in  Italian  of  a  Roman 
priest,  an  agreeable  person,  who  never  spoke  to  me  about 
religion.  I  took  great  delight  in  learning  his  language.  He 
fell  dangerously  ill,  and  died.  My  mother,  profiting  by  this 
circumstance,  proposed  that  I  should  go  to  his  funeral ;  I  con- 
sented willingly,  thinking  it  was  a  mark  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude which  1  owed  him.  I  had  scarcely  entered  the  church, 
when  I  seemed  to  hear  an  interior  voice  which  said  to  me, 
*  You  now  hate  the  Catholic  religion;  but  you  will  one  day 
belong  to  it  yourself.''  This  voice  made  me  shed  tears  all  the 
time  I  was  present  at  the  office ;  but  I  could  not  say  whether 
I  was  crying  for  the  friend  I  had  lost,  or  whether  it  was  on 
account  of  the  voice  which  had  spoken  to  my  heart.  After- 
wards I  asked  myself  this  question,  But  why  do  you  hate  the 
Catholic  religion  and  its  ministers  ?  Hatred  is  a  sin.  If  it  is 
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a  sin,  I  said  to  myself,  I  ought  not  to  go  on  committing  it ;  I 
ought  rather  to  pray  for  the  Jesuits.  From  this  day,  there- 
fore, I  began  to  pray  regularly  for  them  every  day,  immedi- 
ately after  I  had  repeated  my  form  of  oath ;  and  1  renounced 
all  hatred.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  started  for  the  coun- 
try, where,  during  the  whole  summer,  my  mother  and  I  lived 
alone  in  the  greatest  seclusion  far  away  from  St.  Petersburg. 
There  God  gave  me  great  sentiments  of  contrition,  the  re- 
membrance of  my  faults  was  ever  present  to  me,  and  I  passed 
whole  nights  in  weeping  bitterly  over  them  before  God. 
Nothing  of  this  appeared  in  the  day ;  I  confided  nothing  to 
any  one,  and  to  my  mother  less  than  all.  Often  while  I  was 
thus  given  up  to  grief,  I  felt  roused  to  indignation  against 
myself,  and  I  thought,  How  can  such  a  sinner  as  I  am  dare  to 
lie  down  in  a  bed  ?  and  I  would  throw  myself  on  the  ground, 
and  remain  there  till  fatigue  forced  me  to  return  to  my  bed. 
I  wished  to  become  devout ;  but  the  idea  of  piety  at  nineteen 
years  of  age  was  fearful  to  me.  I  thought  I  might  wait  till  I 
was  a  little  older ;  for  I  feared  the  reality  of  piety  and  the 
austerities  of  the  saints,  because  I  was  convinced  it  would  be 
my  duty  to  practise  them.  In  these  dispositions  I  arrived 
in  St.  Petersburg,  about  the  end  of  September.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  was  that  one  of  my  cousins  had  become  a  Ca- 
tholic ;  and  she  also,  like  myself,  had  been  a  most  obstinate 
schismatic.  This  news  gave  me  great  pain,  and  I  was  again 
tempted  with  my  old  feelings  of  hatred  against  the  Jesuits. 
Nevertheless  I  conquered  myself,  and  I  redoubled  my  prayers 
for  them,  determining  in  my  own  mind  never  to  tell  my  cou- 
sin I  had  found  out  she  had  been  converted :  but  not  even 
so  could  I  escape,  for  she  made  a  confidant  of  me,  binding 
me  to  secrecy.  I  listened  to  her  most  unwillingly,  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  I  said  to  her,  *  If  you  really  believe  the  Catho- 
lic religion  to  be  the  true  religion,  you  have  done  perfectly 
right  in  embracing  it ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  I 
never  shall.'  She  gave  me  many  reasons  which  failed  to 
convince  me  ;  and  then  she  asked  me  if  I  would  read  a  little 
manuscript  which  her  mother  had  composed,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  schism,  which  she  was  sure  would  make 
me  see  clearly  that  the  Catholics  were  right,  and  that  the 
Russians  were  wrong,  For  you  must  know  that  my  aunt, 
since  her  conversion,  has  written  works  on  controversial  sub- 
jects, which  have  been  approved  by  many  holy  and  learned 
Jesuits.  *  You  may  give  me  this  manuscript,'  I  replied,  *  and 
six-and-thirty  more,  if  you  like ;  but  you  may  be  quite  sure 
nothing  will  shake  me,  I  am  too  strongly  convinced  that  the 
Russian  religion  is  the  true  one.'  With  this  I  left  her,  towards 
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eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  home  greatly  disquieted.  For 
the  first  time,  I  did  not  repeat  my  oath  before  going  to  bed  ; 
I  thought  it  might  be  rash.  I  went  to  bed ;  but  my  agitation 
of  mind  prevented  me  from  sleeping.  After  some  time,  find- 
ing myself  utterly  unable  to  sleep,  I  said,  'Well,  let  me  exa- 
mine the  matter  ;  it  is  surely  well  worth  the  trouble.'  There- 
upon I  tried  to  remember  all  I  had  ever  heard,  all  I  had  read; 
and  I  cannot  doubt  that  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  taught 
me  all  I  did  not  know  :  however  it  was,  after  about  an  hour's 
examination  I  found  myself  fully  convinced  that  the  Catho- 
lics were  right  and  the  Russians  wrong,  and  that  it  was  their 
pride  alone  which  prevented  their  recognising  the  authority 
of  the  Pope.  '  Pride,'  I.  said,  '  is  not  reason ;  therefore  to- 
morrow I  will  become  a  Catholic.  But  what  shall  I  do  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  my  oath  ?  My  oath  !  That  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  sense.  If  I  had  sworn  to  kill  some 
that  would  have  been  one  sin,  to  commit  the  murder 
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would  have  been  a  second :  I  have  done  the  first,  but  I  will 
not  commit  the  second ;  I  am  resolved  to  become  a  Catholic 
to-morrow.  But  what  will  people  say  when  they  know  I  have 
read  nothing  ?'  To  remove  this  difficulty,  I  sent  very  early 
in  the  morning  for  my  aunt's  manuscript.  It  was  brought 
to  me  directly,  and  I  read  it  through  at  once.  It  was  short, 
but  strong.  '  This  is  exactly  what  I  had  said  to  myself,'  I  ex- 
claimed :  'I  am  quite  decided;  when  I  meet  mamma  at  break- 
fast-time, I  will  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  become  a  Catholic, 
and  that  I  will  make  my  confession  to  F.  Rozaven.'  This 
was  on  Oct.  4-th,  old  style,  in  the  year  1815.  The  surprise 
and  joy  of  my  poor  mother  may  easily  be  imagined  ;  we  both 
of  us  shed  floods  of  tears ;  and  I  begged  her  to  send  for  F. 
Rozaven,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  he  whom  God  would  give  me 
as  my  guide.  When  he  came,  he  was  just  as  surprised  and 
as  glad  as  my  mother  had  been  :  he  asked  if  I  had  well  re- 
flected on  the  step  I  was  about  to  take,  and  whether  I  was 
aware  that  in  the  case  of  its  being  discovered,  it  might  occasion 
me  the  loss  of  my  property  and  my  life  ?  I  felt  a  shudder 
go  all  through  me,  but  I  replied  that  I  hoped  all  from  the 
grace  of  God.  He  told  me  that  my  answer  was  a  wise  one  ; 
which  astonished  me  greatly,  for  I  thought  that  wisdom  and  I 
were  not  such  intimate  acquaintances.  He  then  asked  me  if 
I  also  gave  up  the  idea  of  establishing  myself  in  the  world  ; 
for,  as  I  should  not  be  able  to  marry  any  one  but  a  Catholic, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  thing.  This  caused  me  some  little 
feeling  of  regret ;  but  I  consented,  and  arranged  with  the  good 
father  that  he  should  come  and  receive  my  confession  the 
next  day  but  one,  which  he  did  most  punctually ;  and  a  week 
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after,  I  had  the  happiness  of  making  my  first  communion. 
Three  weeks  after,  the  first  idea  of  my  vocation  to  the  reli- 
gious life  fixed  itself  in  my  mind ;  and  I  told  F.  Rozaven 
about  it.  Two  months  and  a  half  after  my  conversion,  the 
government  became  cognisant  of  it  and  of  several  others ; 
they  were  almost  all  in  my  own  family,  which  I  attribute  to 
the  intercession  of  Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  been  martyred 
for  the  faith  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
press Anne. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  following  the  advice  of  the  ene- 
mies of  religion,  gave  orders  that  the  Jesuits  should  be  .driven 
out  of  Russia;  and  on  a  dreadfully  cold  night,  the  21st  Dec. 
1815,  every  one  was  turned  out  of  the  college,  which  had 
been  established  in  St.  Petersburg  since  the  time  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  Owing  to  this,  we  found  ourselves  cut  off  from  all 
spiritual  aid ;  no  priest  dared  to  give  us  the  consolations  of 
religion.  After  six  months,  however,  we  were  permitted  to 
apply  to  the  Dominican  Fathers,  who  succeeded  the  Jesuits. 
My  vocation  strengthened  every  day ;  but  I  mentioned  it  to 
no  one.  I  only  noted  its  progress,  for  F.  Rozaven,  in  my 
journal.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  he  advised  me  to  ask 
my  mother's  permission  to  follow  out  my  wish.  I  did  so  in 
writing,  not  daring  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject.  She  sent 
for  me,  and  told  me  that  she  gave  her  consent ;  that  she 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  daughter  a  nun ;  but  that  I  must 
wait,  that  the  present  time  was  an  unfavourable  one,  and  that 
such  a  proceeding  might  occasion  a  persecution.  Happy  at 
least  in  having  my  mother's  approbation,  I  gave  myself  up 
with  all  my  heart  to  serve  God.  I  begged  not  to  be  taken 
into  society,  which  I  had  never  cared  for;  and  rny  mother 
desired  nothing  better :  but  she  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
take  me  sometimes,  though  as  seldom  as  possible,  to  the  court, 
to  which  my  relations  were  attached.  I  went  out  of  obe- 
dience ;  but  I  took  care  never  to  go  to  the  balls  and  plays 
which  were  given  there  without  wearing  a  hair-shirt ;  1  nei- 
ther looked  at  nor  listened  to  any  thing,  but  prayed  all  the 
time,  so  that  if  any  one  had  happened  to  ask  me  what  piece 
had  been  acted,  I  should  have  been  very  much  puzzled  to 
say.  I  began  to  take  pleasure  in  mortification,  and  to  desire 
it  ardently.  My  confessor,  who  was  a  Dominican  and  a  saint, 
never  allowed  me  all  I  asked  for.  I  had  not  decided  on  any 
order,  for  I  knew  none.  I  wrote  to  F.  Rozaven,  who  was 
then  in  Rome,  that  I  could  not  make  any  choice,  knowing 
nothing  of  any  rule;  that  I  thought  it  would  be  the  most 
pleasing  to  our  Lord  for  me  to  enter  by  obedience  into  some 
order  which  should  be  pointed  out  to  me ;  I  wished,  there- 
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fore,  to  leave  it  to  him,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  follow 
implicitly  his  advice  in  the  matter :  all  I  stipulated  for  was, 
that  it  should  be  some  strict  order,  and  one  which  was  em- 
ployed in  education.  '  If  it  were  possible,'  I  added,  *  for  you 
to  find  one  like  your  own,  I  should  be  very  glad ;'  for  I  read 
every  day  (and  I  did  so  for  the  eleven  years  1  remained  in  the 
world)  Rodriguez's  Christian  Perfection:  what  he  says  about 
the  rule  of  the  society  appeared  most  admirable  to  me.  The 
good  father  promised  to  make  the  search  for  me,  and  kept 
me  in  suspense  for  eight  years.  He  did  not  hurry  himself, 
because  my  mother,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  could  devise 
to  write  to  her  on  the  subject,  persisted  in  not  allowing  me 
to  go  before  I  had  completed  my  thirtieth  year.  At  last, 
after  eight  years,  he  told  me  he  had  chosen  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  me ;  and  immediately  put  me  in  communication  with  the 
mother-general,  who  at  once  consented  to  receive  me,  and 
to  consider  me  from  that  time  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
though  I  was  still  detained  in  the  world.  This  consolation 
was  very  needful  for  me,  for  I  had  suffered  all  sorts  of  con- 
tradictions :  my  mother  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  let 
me  go  ;  nothing  but  a  miracle  could  break  my  fetters  ;  and  in 
this  way  God  came  to  my  aid  after  eleven  years  of  anxiety. 
My  mother  took  me  herself  to  the  convent;  but,  as  it  were, 
against  her  will." 

Mademoiselle  Galitzin  took  the  habit  of  the  society  De- 
cember 27th,  1826.  She  had  no  sooner  entered  the  novitiate 
than  she  showed  that  docility  to  grace  which  is  the  mark  of 
an  upright  and  faithful  heart ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
practice  of  religious  virtues  was  no  new  thing  to  her.  Above 
all,  she  studied  simplicity  and  a  childlike  obedience  to  her 
superiors,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  make  the  smallest  ob- 
servation. Having  finished  her  novitiate,  in  October  1828 
she  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  the  house  of  the  Trinita  del 
Monte  had  just  been  founded;  in  which  she  made  her  vows 
Dec.  29th,  1828.  The  life  she  led  there  was  that  of  a  simple 
nun,  obscure  and  unknown;  she  carefully  avoided  every  thing 
that  might  bring  back  any  remembrance  of  what  she  had  been 
in  the  world.  Her  open-hearted  kindness  and  cheerfulness 
served  to  conceal  all  that  the  constant  practice  of  mortifica- 
tion, self-denial,  and  the  religious  rule  must  have  cost  her. 

Her  superiors  fully  appreciated  her  high  virtues ;  and 
they  completed  her  joy  by  advancing  the  time  of  her  pro- 
fession, to  which  she  was  admitted  Feb.  2d,  1832,  and  was 
recalled  to  France  in  1834.  Being  elected  general  secretary, 
she  filled  the  office  with  great  activity,  devoting  herself  en- 
tirely to  it ;  and  though  her  health  was  somewhat  impaired  by 
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a  recurrence  of  the  tertian  fever  which  she  caught  in  Rome, 
yet  she  was  never  to  be  found  idle,  and  the  amount  of  work 
she  got  through  was  astonishing.  In  1839  she  went  again  to 
Rome,  for  the  General  Council  of  the  Society ;  at  which  she 
was  elected  assistant-general,  and  commissioned  to  visit  the 
houses  in  America.  She  had  always  desired  to  go  to  those 
distant  missions ;  she  set  out,  therefore,  with  joy,  and  landed 
in  America  August  31st,  184-0.  Her  reputation  had  preceded 
her,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Superior-General  she 
won  all  hearts.  The  sweetness  of  her  manner,  her  purity  of 
intention,  her  simplicity,  and  her  unbounded  devotedness, 
soon  gave  her  an  ascendency  over  all  the  nuns,  which  she 
never  used  except  to  lead  them  on  in  the  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues belonging  to  their  state. 

Before  commencing  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  New 
York,  she  visited  those  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Ferdinand,  St.  Charles, 
St.  Michael,  and  of  the  Grand  Coteau.  Wherever  she  went 
•she  inspired  confidence  in  all,  and  her  maternal  advice  re- 
kindled in  all  hearts  the  spirit  of  the  institute.  On  her  re- 
turn to  New  York,  May  6th,  1841,  she  undertook  in  earnest 
the  work  of  the  new  foundation,  which  soon  began  to  flourish. 
During  the  six  months  she  passed  there,  those  who  laboured 
with  her  had  constant  opportunities  of  learning  a  lesson  from 
her  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  entire  self-devotion ;  while  her 
pleasant  manner  of  telling  stories  gave  an  inexpressible  charm 
to  the  recreations,  where  she  made  herself  all  to  all,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  enlivening  and  interesting  each  person.  One  of  the 
virtues  which  more  especially  characterised  her,  and  which 
shone  forth  in  all  her  actions,  was  her  great  purity  of  inten- 
tion. Provided  God  could  be  glorified,  she  trampled  under 
foot  all  human  respect, — that  vice  which  so  readily  insinuates 
itself  into  the  most  praiseworthy  actions, — and  made  others  do 
the  same ;  she  allowed  no  obstacles  to  prevent  her  following 
out  the  undertakings  which  she  thought  calculated  to  do  most 
good.  Notwithstanding  all  her  natural  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion, she  knew  how  to  reprove  those  who  were  negligent,  par- 
ticularly the  older  nuns,  whom  she  required  to  be  examples 
of  solid  virtue  ;  but  her  reproof  was  always  accompanied 
by  some  kind  words  which  tempered  its  harshness.  To  the 
novices  and  to  the  sick  she  was  more  indulgent ;  and  these 
experienced  all  the  tenderness  of  her  maternal  heart.  This 
good  mother  had  a  particular  power  in  encouraging  those  who 
were  at  all  downhearted,  and  in  exciting  people  to  a  great 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  In  her  instructions,  she  laid 
great  stress  on  obedience,  on  self-denial,  and  on  true  and  sin- 
cere humility;  at  the  same  time  proposing  the  means  of  prac- 
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tising  those  virtues  in  such  a  loving  gentle  way,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  forcibly  led  to  resolve  to  take  the  neces- 
sary means  for  becoming  a  perfect  religious. 

In  spite  of  the  extensive  correspondence  she  had  to  keep 
up,  and  the  numerous  occupations  attendant  upon  her  office, 
she  found  time  to  paint  three  large  pictures  for  the  chapel : 
one  of  Our  Lord  showing  His  Sacred  Heart ;  another  of 
Our  Lady  of  Dolours ;  and  a  St.  Michael.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  the  Reverend  Mother  Galitzin  left  New  York  to  visit 
for  the  second  time  the  other  houses  under  her  care  :  this 
time  she  went  to  the  one  established  among  the  savage  tribes, 
where  her  name  is  still  had  in  veneration.  After  having 
founded  a  new  house  in  M'Sherry  Town,  she  left  America, 
April  19th,  1842.  At  a  distance,  as  well  as  when  she  was  on 
the  spot,  this  portion  of  the  society  was  the  constant  object 
of  her  solicitude ;  and  even  while  she  had  to  keep  her  bed 
during  a  long  illness,  which  lasted  for  eight  months,  her  cor- 
respondence scarcely  slackened  at  all.  On  her  return  in  1843, 
she  was  received  with  the  liveliest  marks  of  gratitude ;  she 
arrived  in  New  York  July  25th.  Little  did  any  one  think 
then  that  within  five  months  the  nuns  of  St.  Michael's  were 
to  witness  her  happy  death.  During  this  interval  she  pursued 
the  course  of  her  labours  with  all  her  accustomed  zeal ;  the 
houses  in  New  York,  Canada,  St.  Louis,  M'Sherry  Town,  and 
finally  that  of  St.  Michael,  were  .visited  by  her.  While  she 
was  staying  at  St.  Louis  she  had  several  attacks  of  the  nervous 
fever  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  undermining  her  con- 
stitution ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  doctors  hastened  her 
departure,  thinking  that  the  air  of  St.  Michael  would  be 
beneficial  to  her.  They  did  not  know  that  the  yellow  fever 
had  just  shown  itself  there  for  the  first  time  in  an  epidemic 
form.  She  arrived  November  14th ;  several  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  already  fallen  victims  to  the  disease,  and 
many  in  the  house  had  been  attacked  :  notwithstanding  all 
that  could  be  said  to  her,  this  good  mother  went  to  visit  them 
every  day,  and  she  even  insisted  on  assisting  a  young  postulant 
who  soon  sank.  On  the  1st  of  December  she  had  an  attack  of 
fever,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  were  not  long  in  de- 
claring themselves.  The  remedies  usually  given  in  such  cases 
were  both  contrary  to  her  own  taste,  and  bad  for  the  fever 
to  which  she  was  subject ;  nevertheless  she  forced  herself  to 
take  them,  wishing  to  conform  to  the  rule  which  enjoins  that 
none  of  the  doctor's  orders  are  to  be  changed.  God  permitted 
her  to  feel  the  fullness  of  the  privations  which  people  ex- 
perience in  those  distant  countries  when  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  them  from  their  youth.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
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He  designed  thus  to  purify  her  soul  here  below  by  bitter 
sufferings,  that  He  might  the  sooner  reward  the  fidelity  and 
generosity  with  which  she  had  served  Him.  She  was  per- 
tectly  submissive  and  resigned.  "  I  do  not  fear  death,"  she 
said  to  the  doctor ;  "  on  the  contrary,  I  desire  to  die,  if  it  is  the 
will  of  God."  She  was  denied  the  consolation  of  Holy  Com- 
munion, which  had  always  been  so  dear  to  her  since  her  con- 
version ;  but  she  did  not  think  she  was  so  near  her  end,  and 
had  asked  to  be  allowed  this  favour  on  the  8th  of  December, 
to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The 
very  night  preceding  the  feast  she  lost  her  consciousness,  and 
made  no  other  sign  till  she  breathed  her  last  at  half-past  three 
in  the  afternoon,  Dec.  8th,  1843.  A  short  time  after,  her 
features,  which  had  been  changed  by  the  pains  of  a  long 
agony,  regained  their  serenity.  Each  one  hastened  to  her 
death-bed,  to  show  their  veneration  for  one  who,  after  hav- 
ing sacrificed  all  for  God,  had  now  fallen  a  victim  to  her 
self-devotion  and  fidelity  to  her  duty.  The  next  day,  when 
her  remains  were  carried  to  the  grave,  the  chants  and  prayers 
of  the  Church  were  more  than  once  interrupted  by  sobs ;  and 
the  negroes  of  the  house  showed,  in  their  way,  the  sympathy 
they  felt  in  the  universal  affliction. 


CAPTIVITY  OF  TWO  RUSSIAN  PRINCESSES  IN 
THE  CAUCASUS. 

Captivity  of  two  Russian  Princesses  in  the  Caucasus,  includ- 
ing a  Seven  Months'  Residence  in  SchamyVs  Seraglio. 
Communicated  by  themselves,  and  translated  from  the 
original  Russian  by  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  Smith  and 
Elder. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  one  or  two  drawbacks,  this  is  both  an 
entertaining  and  instructive  book.  Its  principal  defect  con- 
sists in  the  tone  in  which  every  thing  Russian  is  alluded  to ; 
a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  the  narrative 
was  first  published  under  the  blessed  regime  of  the  most  des- 
potic of  European  despotisms.  Fortunately,  indeed,  for  the 
historical  value  of  the  story,  its  chief  interest  lies  in  those  por- 
tions where  Russian  censorship  could  have  little  motive  for 
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suppressing  the  truth,  or  at  any  rate  for  colouring  the  picture 
with  the  hues  which  pervade  the  details  of  Schamyl's  do- 
mestic life.  In  this  respect,  the  chief  mischief  results  from 
the  distrust  with  which  the  reader  views  the  statements  of 
persons  whose  whole  lives  are  passed  under  a  prying  tyranny. 
The  debasing  effects  of  an  incessant  surveillance  extend  far 
beyond  the  range  of  events  in  which  that  surveillance  is 
strictly  exercised.  Truth,  honour,  courage,  and  justice,  are 
virtues  whose  very  existence  is  imperilled  by  that  conscious- 
ness of  being  never  trusted,  which  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  slavery  of  the  mind.  Consequently  we  cannot 
place  the  same  confidence  in  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  the  story  told  by  our  two  princesses,  which  would  have 
been  their  due  had  they  lived  in  a  country  where  historical 
truth  has  at  least  a  chance  of  being  discovered,  through  the 
conflicts  of  opponents  fighting  for  their  different  views  in  an 
open  field. 

The  other  drawback  to  the  volume  is  of  a  minor,  though 
a  kindred  description.  As  the  princesses  themselves  were 
bound  to  speak  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  Czar  and 
his  government  in  the  hushed  and  awe-struck  whispers  of  a 
devotee  before  the  shrine  of  his  idol,  so  the  compiler  of  the 
narrative  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the  ineffable  charms 
of  virtue,  when  embodied  in  noble  ladies  standing,  by  virtue 
of  Heaven's  decree,  midway  between  the  "  profane  vulgar" 
and  the  imperial  divinity.  As  a  consequence  of  this  profound 
veneration  for  the  superior  race,  a  certain  want  of  discrimi- 
nation is  shown  in  the  selection  of  such  parts  of  their  story 
as  are  of  general  interest,  or  tend  to  bring  out  the  real  cha- 
racter of  their  captivity  in  its  most  characteristic  colours. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  book  bears  the  impress  of 
truth  ;  and  none  the  less  so  because  it  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
private  life  of  Schamyl's  seraglio,  and  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter, in  many  points  unlike  that  which  Europeans  and  Chris- 
tians generally  would  entertain  respecting  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  territory  bordering  on  the 
Caucasus  up  to  this  time  resembles  in  many  ways  what  used 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  border-lands  between  England  and 
Scotland.  Safe  in  their  mountain-heights,  and  protected  by 
the  natural  difficulties  of  the  soil,  the  Caucasian  tribes,  who 
still  defy  the  power  of  Russia,  carry  on  a  warfare  against 
their  gigantic  neighbour  singularly  like  the  old  border  war- 
fare of  our  own  country.  Georgia  itself,  too,  though  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  seems  to  be  garrisoned 
on  a  system  more  feudal  than  that  which  obtains  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Russia ;  the  personal  and  family  power  of  its  great 
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lords  contributing  no  little  to  the  military  defence  of  the  ter- 
ritory governed  by  the  Czar. 

The  two  ladies  whose  story  is  before  us  belonged  to  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  these  families.  The  husband  of 
the  Princess  Chavchavadzey  possesses  a  fine  estate,  Tsenon- 
dahl,  on  the  very  limits  of  the  troubled  country,  and  four 
years  ago  held  a  military  command  in  the  district.  The  other 
lady,  the  Princess  Orbeliani,  is  his  sister-in-law,  and  a  widow, 
with  young  children.  The  sisters  are  granddaughters  of 
George  XIII.,  the  last  sovereign  of  Georgia. 

Until  the  year  1854,  however  far  the  ravages  of  the  moun- 
taineers had  extended,  Tsenondahl  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood had  always  been  safe.  Only  once  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  people  had  they  crossed  the  river,  which  formed 
their  chief  defence.  Tsenondahl,  accordingly,  was  left  with 
scarcely  any  defenders,  when,  in  the  month  of  July,  a  large 
party  of  mountaineers  made  an  inroad  into  Georgia  ;  and 
while  the  prince  was  engaged  elsewhere,  plundered  and  half 
destroyed  his  palace,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  her  sister, 
with  their  children  and  maid-servants,  and  a  large  number  of 
captives. 

The  princesses  seem  to  have  been  scandalously  served  by 
their  own  men  whom  they  trusted  ;  and  the  facts  of  the  cap- 
ture certainly  do  not  impress  us  favourably  as  to  the  fidelity 
to  superiors  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
the  feudal  system,  when  "  paternally"  carried  out.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  Princess  Chavchavadzey  herself,  if  the  narra- 
tive supplied  by  her  and  her  sister  is  to  be  trusted,  is  a  woman 
of  considerable  pluck  and  character,  and  moreover  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  wonderful  constitution ;  for  she  bore  up  against 
the  sufferings  of  her  enforced  ride  from  Tsenondahl  to  Scha- 
myl's  home  with  extraordinary  endurance  and  spirit.  In  fact, 
considering  the  state  of  deshabille,  which  was  not  the  least 
trouble  of  those  she  had  to  go  through,  and  her  frequent 
inability  to  eat  the  coarse  food  presented  to  her,  it  appears 
surprising  that  she  was  alive  at  all  at  the  end  of  a  ride  of 
twenty-two  days.  To  add  to  her  sufferings,  her  captors  were 
one  day  surprised  by  a  Russian  ambuscade ;  and  in  the  head- 
long gallop  into  which  she  was  forced,  her  strength  utterly 
failed,  and  she  dropped  a  child  of  her  own  whom  she  was 
carrying,  only  to  see  it  trampled  to  death  by  the  tide  of 
horsemen  around  her.  This  was  the  only  loss  of  life  which 
ensued  from  the  journey.  The  two  princesses,  with  their 
children  and  their  French  governess, — a  somewhat  absurd 
personage,  whose  proceedings  read  something  like  the  talk  of 
the  "  comic"  character  in  a  melodrama, — arrived  in  safety  at 
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Dargi-Vedenno,  the  village,  town,  or  settlement,  where  Scha- 
myl's home  is  situated. 

The  object  of  their  capture  was  well  understood.  It  was 
simply  ransom,  including  the  exchange  of  a  son  of  Schamyl's, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  when  a  boy ; 
and  who,  after  a  Russian  education,  was  now  a  young  man, 
and  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army.  This  being  the  known 
desire  of  Schamyl,  the  captives  were  treated  with  no  needless 
cruelty,  it  being  notorious  that  insults  or  brutality  offered 
to  them  would  be  severely  punished  by  the  mountain  chief. 
Their  sufferings  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  captors  were 
half- civilised  men,  with  small  notions  of  the  delicacies  and 
refinements  of  polished  life,  and  from  the  urgency  with  which 
they  were  compelled  to  hurry  on  the  journey  to  prevent  a 
rescue  from  the  friends  of  the  captives.  All  this,  however,  is 
much  what  might  have  been  looked  for  in  similar  circum- 
stances in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  though  interesting, 
does  not  add  much  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  men  and 
their  manners.  It  is  when  the  party  are  lodged  in  Schamyl's 
seraglio  that  the  chief  novelty  and  value  of  the  book  begins. 

The  seraglio  is  a  large  enclosure  of  low  buildings,  with  a 
single  entrance ;  the  rooms  running  round  the  four  sides,  with 
their  windows,  such  as  they  were,  all  facing  the  open  space, 
or  quadrangle,  within.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  this  space  is 
a  separate  building,  containing  three  or  four  apartments  spe- 
cially devoted  to  Schamyl's  personal  use.  The  entire  struc- 
ture is  of  a  simple  and  domestic  plan,  and  the  life  of  its  in- 
mates presents  a  curious  compound  of  patriarchal  simplicity 
and  Mahometan  belief  and  customs.  In  fact,  it  recalls  the 
details  of  some  portions  of  the  Old-Testament  narratives  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  quite  remarkable. 

What  will  strike  the  reader  with  peculiar  force,  is  the 
modification  of  strict  Mahometan  customs  which  prevails  in 
these  mountain  tribes  without  destruction  to  the  vitality  of 
the  Mahometan  creed  as  a  practical  and  powerful  element 
in  human  life.  Here,  in  this  seraglio,  were  living  together 
— of  course  in  separate  apartments,  but  yet  as  one  household 
— Schamyl's  three  wives  ;  the  mother  of  a  fourth  wife  some 
years  deceased  ;  children  by  two  of  the  wives  ;  a  governess 
to  the  children  ;  servants,  and  a  steward — not  of  the  unhappy 
class  with  whom  we  are  familiar  as  guardians  of  a  Mahome- 
tan's harem,  but  a  married  man,  and  the  very  beau-ideal  of 
the  kind-hearted,  amiable,  old  upper  servant  of  a  great  man's 
house,  whose  chief  trials  lay  in  the  good-humoured  mischief 
of  his  master's  children.  From  the  first,  the  captives  owed 
much  to  the  friendship  of  this  major-domo  ;  and  his  mixture 
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of  good-humour  with  his  rigorous  regard  for  Mahometan 
ceremonialism  speedily  made  him  a  butt  for  the  tricks  of  a 
lively  girl  among  the  captives,  whose  unceasing  pleasure  it 
was  to  touch  the  old  man,  and  force  him  to  the  seven-fold 
ablutions  necessary  to  purge  him  from  the  contamination  of 
contact  with  a  Giaour.  It  was  laughable,  the  story  tells,  to 
see  the  poor  steward  dodging  about  the  room,  when  he  visited 
the  captives,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  the  mischievous  damsel's 
hands,  and  so  save  himself  from  the  washings  which  several 
times  a  day  she  at  one  period  contrived  to  compel  him  to 
practise. 

The  characters  of  the  three  wives  are  clearly  and  naturally 
drawn.  The  eldest,  Zaidette,  was  decidedly  passee ;  and  as 
she  was  originally  married  from  motives  of  state  rather  than 
from  personal  regard,  she  appears  never  to  have  had  much 
hold  on  Schamyl's  affections.  She  held,  however,  the  highest 
position  in  the  household,  was  its  housekeeper  and  practical 
mistress,  and  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  abundant  de- 
ference by  every  one.  She  was  of  a  cold  and  petty  dis- 
position, and  excessively  penurious  and  money-getting ;  and 
she  contrived  to  make  the  position  of  the  captives  as  little 
endurable  as  possible.  Her  aim  was  twofold.  Partly,  she 
wanted  to  spend  as  little  as  possible  on  their  maintenance ; 
and  partly — as  they  supposed — she  was  most  desirous  to  keep 
them  out  of  Schamyl's  way,  lest  he  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  fall  in  love  with  some  of  the  younger  of  the  party, 
and  so  care  for  herself  even  less  than  at  present.  Moreover, 
she  thought  that  a  little  additional  discomfort  would  add  to 
the  urgency  of  their  relatives  in  obtaining  their  ransom  at 
any  cost,  however  enormous. 

The  second  wife,  Shouanette,  was  an  Armenian  by  birth, 
carried  away  from  her  home  as  a  child,  when  too  young  to 
retain  her  Christian  faith.  Schamyl's  chief  regards  were  with 
her,  and  she  repaid  them  with  the  most  devoted  affection. 
Her  character  is  remarkably  agreeable  and  feminine,  and  she 
was  soon  on  familiar  terms  with  the  princesses,  arid  did  them 
all  the  kindness  she  could ;  she  herself  suffering  not  a  little 
from  the  crafty  tyranny  of  Zaidette.  She  is  represented  as 
at  times  mourning  over  the  dullness  of  her  existence  ;  but  as 
surprising  the  princesses  by  one  day  confessing  that  the  chief 
thing  she  lamented  in  her  present  position  was,  that  Schamyl 
would  not  allow  his  wives  to  dress  better  !  the  mountain  chief 
being  an  intense  enemy  to  all  show  in  garments.  When  the 
captives  were  finally  set  free,  Shouanette  was  dissolved  in 
grief. 

The  most  touching  farewell,  however,  came  from  Scha- 
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myl's  mother-in-law,  the  mother  of  his  deceased  wife  and 
grandmother  to  the  eldest  son,  now  at  last  about  to  return  to 
him  after  so  many  years'  captivity  in  Russia.  This  old  wo- 
man regarded  the  princesses  as  the  providential  instruments 
of  the  recovery  of  her  long-lost  grandchild,  and  amiably  re- 
garded them  with  the  same  gratitude  as  if  they  had  been  the 
voluntary  agents  of  his  restoration.  The  strength  of  personal 
affection,  indeed,  which  exists  in  those  simple  races  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  the  book.  Shouanette  is  repre- 
sented as  absolutely  miserable  during  Schamyl's  absence  on 
a  campaign,  through  her  terrors  lest  he  should  be  wounded 
or  killed.  And  it  is  impossible  to  help  admiring  the  tenacity 
of  fondness  with  which  Schamyl  himself  had  clung  to  the 
memory  of  his  eldest  son,  the  emotions  with  which  he  looked 
forward  to  meeting  him  once  more,  and  his  dread  lest  his 
long  residence  among  foreigners  should  have  estranged  him 
from  his  father  and  his  country. 

In  one  instance,  the  tenacity  of  these  mountaineers'  feelings 
is  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  wretched  results  of  poly- 
gamy. The  third  wife, — Aminette,  a  girl,  or  young  woman, 
of  seventeen,  and  very  handsome, — was  deeply  in  love  with 
Schamyl's  second  son,  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  playfellow  from  her  childhood,  but  who  had  never  re- 
garded her  otherwise  than  as  a  sister.  Had  her  affections  been 
returned  by  him,  it  seems  probable  that  Schamyl  would  have 
married  her  to  his  son,  instead  of  to  himself.  As  it  was,  the 
poor  girl  does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  exact  nature  of 
her  own  feelings,  but  to  have  taken  them  for  a  mere  excess 
of  sisterly  regard.  On  one  occasion,  the  young  man  pays  a 
visit  to  his  father,  bringing  his  wife  with  him  ;  and  Aminette 
takes  the  opportunity  of  working  him  a  handsome  pistol-case, 
which,  with  provoking  coolness, — as  she  afterwards  learns, — 
he  values  so  little,  that  he  hands  it  over  as  a  present  to  ano- 
ther person. 

This  same  son's  wife  furnishes  another  portrait  in  the 
family  group.  The  princesses  represent  her  as  a  person  of  a 
far  higher  character  than  Schamyl's  own  wives ;  being  both 
higher  by  birth,  and  as  receiving  them,  when  they  paid  her  a 
visit  of  ceremony,  with  all  the  polish  and  good  breeding  of  a 
lady  of  rank  in  the  civilised  world. 

The  principal  discomforts  the  princesses  endured  arose 
from  Zaidette's  stinginess  and  small  annoyances,  and  from  the 
confined  nature  of  the  room  in  which  they,  with  the  children 
and  their  personal  servants,  were  compelled  to  live.  The 
latter  at  length  became  so  disagreeable  and  exacting — at 
least  so  say  their  mistresses — that  they  were  obliged  to  beg 
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to  have  them  sent  out  of  the  seraglio;  a  request  at  once 
complied  with.  They  themselves  were  never  allowed  to  leave 
the  walls,  except  on  one  occasion  for  half  an  hour.  We 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  add,  that  they  tell  the  tale  of  their 
sufferings  with  a  striking  absence  of  whining  and  exaggera- 
tion, and  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  malice  or  ill-will  in  the 
book. 

The  picture  of  Schamyl  himself  is  curious  and  instructive. 
His  mode  of  life  is  simple  in  every  respect, — in  diet,  dress, 
and  habits.  There  is  clearly  a  considerable  amount  of  fierce- 
ness and  severity  in  his  character ;  but  nothing  in  this  book 
leads  us  to  impute  to  him  a  love  of  blood  and  cruelty,  or  any 
of  the  specially  Southern  and  Oriental  falsehood  and  crime. 
He  threatened  the  captives  with  the  heaviest  punishment  if 
they  played  him  false  in  their  correspondence ;  but  in  his 
rough  way  he  seems  to  have  wished  to  make  them  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  allowed.  His  political  position  is 
strictly  that  of  a  chief,  and  not  of  a  sovereign  ;  and  the  reli- 
gious leadership  which  we  associate  with  the  ruling  power 
in  patriarchal  times  is  still  found  living  in  his  case.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  he  was  conciliated  towards  his  captives  by 
the  courage  and  spirit  which  the  Princess  Chavchavadzey  dis- 
played in  her  brief  conversations  with  him  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  but  for  the  controlling  influence  of  the  "  naibs," 
or  local  aristocracy,  he  would  readily  have  accepted  a  smaller 
sum  than  was  finally  taken — 40,000  roubles — for  their  ran- 
som. One  curious  incident  in  this  part  of  the  story  is  his 
employment  of  a  certain  "  holy  man"  to  come  to  Dargi-Ve- 
denno  and  preach  for  several  days  to  the  people  on  the  sin 
and  evil  of  excessive  love  of  riches,  with  a  view  to  get  them 
to  abate  the  extravagant  ransom  they  demanded. 

As  a  book  of  instruction,  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that 
this  narrative  throws  a  light  on  the  elasticity  of  the  Maho- 
metan system,  which  we  think  has  not  been  sufficiently  under- 
stood or  believed  by  those  who  have  reflected  on  the  future 
prospects  of  that  strange  portent  in  the  history  of  religious 
opinions.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  Maho- 
metanism  as  one  of  those  vast  organisations  of  principle  with 
practice,  which  are  interwoven  so  intimately  in  all  their 
portions  that  the  whole  must  stand  or  fall  together.  With 
many  acute  observers,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  entrance 
of  European  civilisation  into  the  very  body  of  a  Mahometan 
people  must  destroy  Mahometanism  itself,  as  a  living  power 
ruling  and  guiding  that  people.  In  a  previous  article  in  our 
present  Number,  we  have  briefly  alluded  to  one  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  popular  misconceptions  on  this  subject, 
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and  have  called  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ancient' 
Mosaic  system  was  incorporated  into  his  creed  by  the  Ara- 
bian impostor-fanatic.  Those  remarks  were  written  before 
we  had  met  with  the  narrative  of  these  Russian  princesses ; 
and  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  the  illustration  of  our  ideas 
with  which  it  furnishes  us.  Judaism,  we  all  know,  has  proved 
itself  an  elastic  system,  since  the  advent  of  Christianity,  to  an 
extent  which  would  have  been  thought  impossible  on  a  mere 
a-priori  consideration  of  its  spirit,  and  the  details  of  its  legis- 
lation. The  extent  to  which  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham have  retained  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  their  creed, 
and  a  certain  portion  of  their  ceremonial  law,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  which  the  moral  world 
presents  for  our  study.  Yet  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
arguing  that  what  does  exist  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  is  impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  Mahometans. 

In  all  our  speculations  respecting  the  future  fate  of  Turkey 
and  Egypt,  and  now  again  of  the  Mahometan  races  in  India, 
we  have  overlooked  the  possibility  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
creed  of  the  Koran  to  the  ideas  and  habits  of  modern  civilisa- 
tion. And  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  picture  here  drawn 
of  Mahometan  life  in  the  Caucasus  supplies  important  mate- 
rials towards  the  modification  of  our  previous  notions.  These 
Russian  ladies  certainly  had  no  reasons  for  painting  the  life 
of  a  Caucasian  seraglio  with  brighter  colours  than  belonged 
to  it.  They  appear  to  be  themselves  devout  Christians;  and 
they  made  no  scruple  of  openly  practising  their  religious  ob- 
servances before  their  Mahometan  companions,  and  of  occa- 
sionally discussing  certain  points  of  morals  in  which  Chris- 
tianity conflicts  with  Mahometanism.  Yet  how  different  is 
the  picture  they  draw  from  the  commonly-received  ideas  of  a 
Turkish  harem  !  Probably,  how  different  it  really  is  from  the 
ordinary  life  of  actual  Turkish  harems !  We  would  not  say 
any  thing  which  might  be  misinterpreted  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
repeating  that,  setting  aside  the  belief  in  the  Mahometan 
doctrinal  imposture,  the  scenes  which  this  book  presents  sug- 
gest to  us  most  vividly  the  details  of  the  lives  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  especially  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  And 
the  moral  which  we  draw  is,  that  the  effects  of  men's  abstract 
religious  opinions  are  capable  of  an  extent  of  modification, 
under  new  and  varied  circumstances,  which  defies  all  previous 
calculations,  founded  upon  mere  book-knowledge  and  plau- 
sible theory.  It  enforces  on  us  with  renewed  urgency  the 
grand  practical  truth,  that,  if  we  would  deal  wisely  with  our 
contemporaries,  of  whatever  country  and  creed,  our  wisdom  is 
to  study  what  men  are  in  fact,  and  not  to  conclude  before- 
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hand  what  we  imagine  they  will  be  and  must  be.  It  is  a 
duty  which  we  Catholics  are  incessantly  enforcing  upon  Pro- 
testants, who  persist  in  misconceiving  our  real  characters  be- 
cause they  will  not  look  at  facts ;  and  if  we  Catholics  would 
be  wise  in  our  generation,  we  shall  practise  the  same  philo- 
sophy ourselves,  and,  whether  we  have  to  do  with  Christians, 
or  infidels,  or  Jews,  or  Mahometans,  in  England,  in  France, 
or  in  India,  our  first  inquiry  will  be,  not  what  men  probably 
would  be,  judged  by  theories,  however  apparently  logical, 
but  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  really  are. 


CASWALL'S  POEMS. 

The  Masque  of  Mary,  and  other  Poems.    By  Edward  Caswall, 
of  the  Oratory,  Birmingham.     Burns  and  Lambert. 

MR.  CASWALL  belongs  to  the  class  of  meditative  poets.  Indi- 
vidually, as  distinguished  from  his  class,  he  is  remarkable  for 
an  abstinence  from  the  use  of  the  sonnet,  that  perilous  instru- 
ment of  rhyme.  Further,  though  he  has  none  of  the  fire  of 
the  thoroughly  Pindaric  writer,  or  the  pointed  terseness  of 
the  Horatian,  yet  he  has  cast  some  of  his  best  thoughts  into 
the  form  of  the  irregular  ode.  And  again,  we  note  that,  sin- 
gularly enough,  it  is  in  these  very  odes  that  his  versification 
is  most  musical,  and  that  he  attains  such  an  animated  flow  of 
sound,  that  the  ear  scarcely  detects  the  absence  of  rhyme,  and 
is  unconscious  of  that  sensation  of  poverty  of  tone  which  is 
apt  to  creep  upon  it  when  the  hesitating  beat  of  modern 
rhythm  is  not  assisted  by  a  rhyming  termination. 

In  many  respects  he  reminds  us  of  the  poet  Cowper;  more 
perhaps  in  the  cast  of  his  mind  than  in  his  choice  of  subjects, 
or  his  mode  of  treatment.  He  is  essentially  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  a  man  of  refined  tastes  and  affectionate  character ;  and 
moreover  he  is  an  eminently  sincere  writer,  and  free  from 
the  tricks  and  cant  of  many  a  man  who  ought  to  be  above 
such  means  of  influencing  his  readers.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  charms  of  his  volume  that  it  bears  the  impress  of  genu- 
ineness throughout,  and  gives  you  a  pleasant  impression  of 
the  poet  as  a  man  and  as  a  possible  friend. 

From  Cowper  Mr.  Caswall  differs  in  his  almost  entire  ne- 
glect of  such  subjects  as  are  supplied  by  human  nature  in  its 
daily  and  hourly  action.  When  not  distinctly  theological, 
metaphysical,  or  spiritual,  he  turns  to  the  material  universe, 
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or  to  some  old  reminiscence  in  his  own  mind  ;  whereas  in  Cow- 
per,  it  is  humanity,  with  its  foibles,  its  passions,  its  weakness, 
and  its  strength,  to  which  the  poet  incessantly  recurs,  what- 
ever be  the  professed  nature  of  his  special  subject.  We  could 
almost  regret  that  Mr.  Caswall  is  thus  limited  in  his  range, 
and  cannot  help  imagining  that  it  must  be  voluntary  on  his 
own  part.  There  must  be  more  in  his  mind  than  he  has  yet 
shown  us  in  any  part  of  the  present  volume.  Where  are  any 
traces  of  the  author  of  "  The  Art  of  Pluck"?  We  miss  any 
tokens  that  Mr.  Caswall  yet  preserves  the  wit,  the  ingenuity, 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  the  pointed  force,  which  have 
given  to  that  clever  squib  a  place  among  the  classics  of  comic 
literature. 

In  the  present  volume,  the  best  poems  are  those  which  are 
not  distinctly  religious  or,  as  in  The  Masque  of  Mary,  dra- 
matic. The  translations,  which  make  up  a  separate  portion 
by  themselves,  are  of  course  less  interesting  than  the  original 
pieces.  We  cannot  but  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  generally  a 
mistake  to  publish  translations  of  the  Latin  hymns  of  the 
Breviary  and  other  similar  books,  unless  it  be  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity.  The  great  majority  of  these  hymns  derive  their 
peculiar  beauty  from  the  language  in  which  they  are  cast, 
more  than  from  any  thing  essentially  poetic  in  their  matter. 
As  a  portion  of  a  devotional  whole,  they  are  natural  and  ap- 
propriate ;  and  to  the  critical  reader  they  possess  an  especial 
attractiveness  from  the  neatness  and  epigrammatic  propriety 
of  their  versification.  But  this  neatness  and  epigrammatic 
propriety  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  transferred 
from  one  language  to  another ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  es- 
sentially a  Latin  neatness  and  propriety.  The  moment  you 
change  Latin  for  English,  you  simply  lose  the  peculiarly 
JLatin  excellence,  and  get  only  English  poverty  in  exchange. 
Occasionally,  no  doubt,  as  in  the  "  Dies  Irse,"  the  old  Church 
hymns  possess  an  extraordinary  amount  of  poetic,  as  distin- 
guished from  religious  beauty  of  their  own.  But  generally 
speaking  the  charm  of  these  venerable  hymns  results  from 
the  religious  merits  of  their  substance,  and  the  artistic  versi- 
fication with  which  this  substance  is  compressed  into  a  short 
series  of  well-sounding  stanzas.  If  this  estimate  is  correct, 
it  goes  far  to  account  for  the  universal  disappointment  which 
those  who  admire  the  originals  express  when  they  read  the 
very  best  of  translations.  Examine  these  versions  critically, 
and  side  by  side  with  the  originals,  and  you  may  say,  "  How 
well  they  are  done,  how  close  to  the  Latin  ;  the  very  metre, 
the  very  order  of  the  words,  is  preserved,  and  yet  the  versi- 
fication flows  on,  and  the  rhymes  are  real  rhymes."  But 
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take  them  up  by  themselves,  and  the  impression  they  make 
is  but  feeble ;  while  the  mere  English  reader  wonders  that 
any  body  could  go  to  such  lengths  in  their  praise  as  he  knows 
to  be  common  among  scholars  and  critics. 

When  poets  write  original  pieces  on  distinctly  theological 
or  spiritual  subjects,  their  difficulty  is  of  another  kind.  It 
is  surprising  how  seldom  we  meet  with  religious  poetry  which 
is  neither  tame  nor  rhetorically  exaggerated.  To  use  the 
modern  phrase,  it  is  the  most  "  unreal"  of  all  poetry.  Not 
that  its  writers  are  dishonest,  or  that  they  deliberately  talk 
"  cant;"  but  that  with  all  men  it  is  always  difficult  in  religi- 
ous things  to  know  where  genuine  and  simple  religious  emotion 
ends,  and  a  factitious  interest  and  excitement  of  the  nerves 
begins.  So  many  religious  persons  consider  it  a  sort  of  duty 
to  be  consciously  impressed  with  the  overwhelming  greatness 
and  importance  of  spiritual  things,  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  an  emotional  susceptibility  in  their  own  minds, 
which  becomes  almost  a  portion  of  their  character,  and  to 
which  they  like  to  give  frequent  expression,  whether  forced 
or  natural,  or  to  hear  it  given  by  others.  And  this  is  the 
snare  of  the  religious  poet.  He  knows  the  ineffable  gran- 
deur and  importance  of  the  realities  of  religion,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  interest  which  every  enlightened  mind  feels  in 
them.  Accordingly  he  is  often  not  satisfied  when  he  writes 
verse,  without  attempting  to  express  in  an  emotional  way 
such  a  correspondence  on  his  own  part  with  these  transcen- 
dent subjects  as  may  show  his  profound  appreciation  of  their 
real  greatness.  Hence  it  is  that  in  "  religious  poetry"  there 
is  generally  as  much  unreality  as  in  the  pious  phraseology  of 
people  who  think  it  a  duty  to  employ  the  correct  conven- 
tional expressions  "  suitable  to  the  occasion,"  whether  they 
are  inclined  or  not  to  give  utterance  to  any  such  ideas  at  all. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Keble's  Christian  Year  is, 
we  suspect,  to  be  partly  accounted  for  by  his  avoiding  this 
error.  Throughout  that  delightful  book  it  is  remarkable  how 
little  there  is  which  is  prominently  or  exclusively  theological, 
or  even  devotional.  The  doctrinal  and  spiritual  portions  are 
skilfully  interwoven  with  a  vast  variety  of  natural  and  poe- 
tical thoughts,  of  which  the  subjects  are  the  visible  universe 
and  the  world  of  action  and  feeling.  Superficial  critics  some- 
times object  to  the  Christian  Year  on  this  ground,  that,  after 
all,  it  has  not  much  of  what  they  call  religion  in  it.  Yet  this 
is  one  of  its  very  greatest  merits,  and  that  which  makes  it 
so  sincere  and  real  a  book  and  so  agreeable  to  persons  of  a 
thoughtful  turn  of  mind.  Its  author  never  strives  to  strain 
his  words  beyond  his  feelings,  or  to  make  up  for  the  indis- 
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tinctness  or  feebleness  of  his  intellectual  conceptions  by  the 
rhetoric  of  excited  nerves ;  and  hence,  we  cannot  but  think, 
some  degree  of  that  popularity  which  his  poems  have  at- 
tained and  still  retain, — a  popularity  wholly  without  prece- 
dent in  the  literature  of  religious  verse. 

Mr.  Caswall's  religious  poems,  on  the  contrary,  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  in  which  the  religious  element  is  rather 
implied  than  expressed.  There  is  hardly  a  poem  in  the  book, 
indeed,  which  has  not  something  to  recommend  it;  but  the 
poet  is  to  be  seen  in  the  "  Miscellaneous  Pieces"  more  than  in 
the  "  Hymns  and  Meditative  Pieces."  A  few  quotations  from 
the  former  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Caswall's  mind,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
play  upon  his  instrument.  We  have  compared  him  to  Cow- 
per,  rather  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  than  as  writing  on 
the  same  subjects.  In  one  instance,  however,  he  has  given  us 
a  little  poem  which  might  have  come  direct  from  the  pen  of 
the  poet  of  Olney,  always  excepting  the  last  three  stanzas  of 
the  "  moral;"  which  we  omit,  as,  however  true  in  themselves, 
inapplicable  to  the  incident  told  in  the  little  poem : 


'  THE  CAPTIVE  LINNET. 

This  morn  upon  the  May-tree  tall 
That  shelters  our  suburban  wall 

A  curious  sight  I  spied, — 
A  linnet  young,  of  plumage  gay, 
Fast  to  the  trembling  topmost  spray 

By  strange  misfortune  tied. 

There  helpless  dangling,  all  in  vain 
From  his  enthralling  viewless  chain 

To  loose  himself  he  strove  ; 
Till,  spent  at  last,  he  hung  as  dead, 
No  more  by  brook  and  flowery  mead 

On  happy  wing  to  rove. 

Then,  pitying  a  fate  so  sad, 
I  call'd  a  little  singing  lad, 

And  bade  him  climb  the  tree  ; 
With  orders,  at  whatever  cost, 
Though  e'en  a  blooming  branch  were  lost, 

To  set  the  captive  free. 

With  steady  eye  aloft  he  goes ; 

I  trace  him  through  the  rustling  boughs  ; 

A  joyous  shout  is  heard  ; 
Then,  snowy  white  with  tufts  of  May, 
Down  to  my  feet  descends  the  spray, 

And  with  the  spray  the  bird. 

I  loos'd  his  bonds  ;  away  he  flew  ; 
And  grateful,  from  a  neighbouring  yew 
Repaid  me  with  a  song ; 
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But  what,  think  you,  I  found  to  be 
The  chain  that  in  captivity 
Had  held  him  fast  so  long? 

A  single  thread  of  silken  hair, 

That,  borne  by  zephyrs  here  and  there, 

Had  settled  on  the  spray  ; 
Then,  as  he  sported  there,  had  wound 
His  soft  and  glossy  neck  around, 

And  bound  him  fast  a  prey. 

MORAL. 

Ye  children  of  the  world,  beware ! 
Too  oft  a  lock  of  silken  hair 

Has  made  the  soul  a  prize  ; 
And  held  it  riveted  to  earth, 
When,  by  the  instinct  of  its  birth, 

It  should  have  sought  the  skies." 

The  stanzas  entitled  "  Hope  and  Memory"  supply  a  spe- 
cimen of  another  kind.  It  is  in  this  happy  expression  of  a 
single  thought  or  a  natural  emotion  that  Mr.  Caswall  is  most 
.completely  at  home.  The  verses  are  more  than  pretty  : 

"  There  are  two  Beings,  rich  in  wondrous  powers, 

Twin  sisters,  kindly  wont  to  dwell  with  man  : 
One  owns  the  treasures  of  all  future  hours; 

The  other  grasps  the  past  within  her  span  ; — 
Hope  ever  smiling,  bright  with  thousand  dyes 

From  the  gay  hues  distilPd  of  golden  morn  ; 
And  Memory  breathing  softly-soothing  sighs, 

Sweet  as  the  rose,  yet  not  without  its  thorn. 
These  two  together,  through  life's  weary  way 

Trip  hand  in  hand,  and  scatter  fairy  flowers ; 
Together  breathe  around  inspiring  day, 

And  water  desert  earth  with  genial  showers. 
Apart — so  speaks  a  voice  from  yonder  grave — 

The  power  of  each  to  ble*s,  no  more  may  last ; 
Without  a  future,  who  the  past  would  crave? 

And  who  a  future,  if  denied  the  past?" 

It  is  in  the  poems  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
section  that  Mr.  Caswall  rises  highest,  and  gives  an  earnest 
of  a  latent  power  and  vigour,  both  of  imagination  and  lan- 
guage, which  is  seldom  attained  by  professedly  religious 
poets.  The  "Vision  of  Waters"  is  a  noble  ode  ;  but  we  pre- 
fer for  extract  a  few  lines  from  the  "  Ode  to  the  Winds :" 

"  For  tranquil  is  the  Air, 
In  her  own  nature  viewed  ; 
God's  wondrous  instrument 

Of  manifold  design, 
Answering  to  many  ends ! 

A  harp  invisible, 
Rich  with  unnumber'd  tones  ! 
A  magic  scroll,  on  which  the  tongue  of  man 
Writes  at  his  will  irrevocable  words  ! 
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A  mirror  of  our  thoughts 

By  speech  reflected  forth  ! 

Our  life-blood's  food  ! 
A  censer  laden  with  all  Nature's  incense  ! 
A  treasure-house  of  dew  and  quick'ning  showers  ! 

The  fuel  of  all  fires  ! 

A  crystal  screen  betwixt  the  sun  and  earth, 
Blending  all  rays,  and  melting  light's  sharp  edge  ! 

An  ocean  all  unseen, 

This  earth  encircling  round, 

Wherein  we  walk,  and  know  it  not, 

As  men  upon  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ! 

A  globe  immense, 

Receptacle  of  Nature's  divers  forms, 
Abode  of  countless  mutabilities, 
Itself  from  age  to  age 
The  same  abiding  still  !" 

All  this  is  as  spontaneous  in  expression  as  it  is  indicative 
of  that  habitual  study  of  nature  in  all  her  moods  without 
which  no  man  can  be  a  poet,  or  at  least  can  escape  beyond  a 
very  limited  range  of  thought.  We  can  only  regret  that  Mr. 
Caswall  has  not  extended  his  view  more  widely  into  the' 
region  of  actual  humanity,  and  varied  his  volume  with  a  few 
poems  of  a  less  subjective  type.  That  he  has  the  gift  in  him 
we  cannot  but  believe  ;  and  as  he  is  evidently  a  man  who 
must  and  will  write,  we  hope  that  when  we  next  meet  him 
in  print  his  range  of  subjects  will  not  be  so  exclusively  grave 
and  strictly  theological. 

One  word,  too,  byway  of  minute  criticism.  Wherever 
he  can  detect  a  reminiscence  of  other  poets  in  his  lines,  it 
would  be  well  to  obliterate  it  without  mercy  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  forbear  any  mode  of  treating  a  theme  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  lead  the  reader  to  say,  that  is  just  like  so-and-so, 
or  so-and-so.  As  instances  of  our  meaning,  we  may  name 
"'  The  Easter  Ship,"  which  instantly  suggests  Coleridge's 
"  Ancient  Mariner  ;"  and  the  stanzas  called  "  Sunday,"  which 
send  us  back  to  "  L'Allegro"  and  "  II  Penseroso."  "  Sum- 
mer's Departure,"  again,  recalls  at  once  Tom  Moore  and  Isaac 
Watts;  and  the  "  countless  smile  of  ocean"  in  another  poem 
is  too  palpably  the  avrjpidfAov  ^iKacrfMa  of  the  Greek  poet  to 
pass  unremarked. 

Among  the  republished  poems,  too,  we  remark  some  al- 
terations not  always  for  the  better.  The  hymn  to  the  Infant 
Jesus  asleep  is  one  of  the  most  charming  little  things  of  the 
kind  in  existence.  Its  sweetness,  its  pathos,  and  its  tender- 
ness only  strengthen  the  vividness  with  which  it  paints  the 
sacred  scene  before  us.  But  what  moment  of  submission  to  the 
genius  of  "commonplace,"  —  if  "  commonplace"  can  possess 
such  a  thing  as  a  genius,  —  induced  Mr.  Caswall  to  change 
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"  Sleep,  Jesus,  sleep,"  into  "  Sleep,  Holy  Babe  ;"  and  "  O 
Mary  blest"  into  "  O  Lady  blest"  ?  Why,  the  names  are  every 
thing  in  a  passage  like  this  ! 

We  notice  these  little  blemishes,  because  we  think  that 
Mr.   Caswall  has  conferred  a  real   benefit  on   the  Catholic 
reading  world  by  presenting  it  with  the  volume  before  us, 
and  because  its  merits  are  so  decided  that  they  will  well  bear 
a  bond-fide  criticism  in  matters  of  detail. 


A  BIBLE-DISTRIBUTOR  PAINTED  BY  HIMSELF. 
The  Romany  Rye.     By  C.  Borrow.     2  vols.     Murray. 

"  WHY  does  God  command  impossibilities  ?"  asks  the  Cal- 
vinist ;  and  he  answers,  "  To  make  us  know  we  are  but  evil." 

A  farmer  was  mending  his  fences :  his  little  boy  was  help- 
ing him,  bringing  this  tool  or  that  piece  of  wood, — just  the 
one  which  was  not  wanted, — when  at  last  the  father  called  out 
to  him,  "  Jack,  if  thou  must  be  meddling,  go  and  shoe  the 
goslings."  A  plausible  expedient  this ;  the  task  was  attractive 
to  the  boy,  who  had  often  pitied  the  poor  geese  for  having 
to  go  barefoot.  If  it  had  been  practicable,  the  result  would 
have  been  too  insignificant  to  cocker  the  child's  conceit ;  but 
it  was  impracticable,  and  so  apt  to  teach  him  his  own  worth- 
lessness.  Calvin  would  have  us  believe  that  God  took  a  les- 
son of  the  farmer.  Bored  by  mankind,  He  gave  them  a  task 
to  perform ;  He  gave  them  the  Ten  Commandments,  a  law 
which  their  heart  told  them  was  holy  and  just :  by  fulfilling 
which,  according  to  Calvin,  they  could  gain  no  good  ;  but 
which  being  impossible,  made  them  come  to  know  that  they 
were  utterly  evil. 

The  farmer,  however,  committed  one  oversight:  he  did 
not  remember  that  Jack,  after  finding  how  impossible  it  was 
to  shoe  the  goslings,  might  probably  turn  to  plucking  them 
alive,  or  running  pins  into  their  eyes,  or  similar  amenities  ; 
a  prone  conclusion  for  a  child  when  he  has  once  made  the 
discovery  that  he  is  but  evil,  and  that  he  must  do  something. 

Just  this  result  has  happened  from  the  Calvinists'  attempts 
to  fulfil  one  of  the  (( impossible"  commandments  of  the  new 
law:  "Go,  make  disciples  of  all  nations."  They  tried  it; 
they  spent  millions  on  their  Bibles,  and  sent  agents  into  all 
lands  to  distribute  them  :  they  might  have  distributed  so  much 
waste-paper.  So  they  have  tired  of  shoeing  the  goslings, 
and  begin  now  to  pluck  them  alive  :  finding  themselves  im- 
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potent  for  good,  they  turn  their  hand  to  a  more  easy  task,  the 
propagation  of  evil. 

Hence  their  Bible  Societies,  instead  of  labouring  to  con- 
solidate their  own  communions,  or  to  convert  pagans,  now 
address  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  Catholic  popula- 
tions, to  tear  them  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and 
to  uproot  all  the  good  that  has  been  planted  by  the  labours 
of  centuries.  We  might  tell  how  their  wretched  agents  crawl 
over  the  Continent,  catching  here  and  there  a  faithless  hus- 
band, a  scolding  wife,  a  bad  son,  or — dearest  prize  of  all 
— an  incontinent  priest;  confirming  them  in  their  infamy  by 
giving  it  the  mask  of  piety  ;  establishing  libertinism  as  a 
religion,  and  calling  it  Protestantism ;  attempting,  not  to  im- 
plant a  single  conviction,  but  to  undermine  all  faith  ;  preach- 
ing, not  love  to  God,  but  hatred  to  priests  and  nuns,  and  blas- 
phemy towards  the  Saviour  upon  the  altar ;  inculcating,  not 
a  desire  for  purity,  but  a  sympathy  with  sin  ;  acting  the  part 
of  the  Pharisees,  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,  only  to  render  him  ten  times  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  themselves.  The  Bishop  of  Bruges  has  lately  published 
a  little  book,*  in  which  he  admirably  exposes  the  doctrines  of 
these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  Mr.  Borrow  exposes  himself, 
and  lays  bare  the  wolfs  heart  that  beats  beneath  the  woolly 
disguise  of  the  Bible-distributors. 

The  Romany  Rye,  or  gipsy  lad,  is  a  sequel  to  Lavengro. 
Like  all  his  books,  it  is  a  piece  of  egotism  ;  Borrow,  like 
Bottom,  loving  to  play  all  parts,  and  exhibit  himself  in  all 
phases  of  folly.  His  motto  is,  "  Take  your  own  part,  boy ; 
tor  if  you  don't,  no  one  will  take  it  for  you."  But  this  rule 
admits  of  exceptions.  King  Borrow  is  not  satisfied  unless 
others  take  his  part  for  him.  In  the  preface  to  this  book  he 
expresses  his  wrath  at  people  for  supposing  that  Lavengro 
was  written  to  add  fuel  to  "the  Popish  agitation"  of  1850 
and  1851  (for  of  course  the  Durham  epistle,  and  its  conse- 
quences, were  purely  Popish  productions) ;  and  he  declares 
that  it  was  the  "  duty"  of  his  publisher  to  have  rebutted  a 
statement  which  he  knew  to  be  a  calumny.  A  truly  traitorous 
neglect  in  the  bibliopole  ! 

We  first  find  the  Romany  Rye  in  a  dingle,  living  in  sus- 
picious intimacy  with  a  young  female  ;  but  we  are  warned 
not  to  be  shocked,  even  though  "  when  Ryes  and  Rawnies 
live  together  in  dingles  it  has  the  appearance  of  something  in 
the  roving  and  uncertificated  line."  Borrow  would  have  us 
suppose  that  there  is  no  danger  for  him  or  his  in  occasions 
which  would  certainly  slay  the  soul  of  a  less  perfect  Chris- 

*  La  Faussete  du  Protestantisme  demontree. 
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tian.  In  the  dingle  we  are  introduced  to  "  the  man  in  black," 
who  purports  to  be  "  un  prete  cattolico  apostolico  /"  with 
whom  the  Romany  Rye  holds  conferences  on  Popery.  We 
are  told  that  this  suspicious  personage  is 

"  a  learned,  intelligent,  but  highly  unprincipled  person,  of  a  cha- 
racter, however,  very  common  among  the  priests  of  Rome,  who 
in  general  are  people  void  of  all  religion;  and  who,  notwithstanding 
they  are  tied  to  Rome  by  a  band  which  they  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  wish  to  break,  turn  her  and  her  practices,  over  their  cups 
with  their  confidential  associates,  to  a  ridicule  only  exceeded  by 
that  to  which  they  turn  those  who  become  the  dupes  of  their  mis- 
tress and  themselves/* 

We  must  be  careful  how  we  doubt  Mr.  Borrow.  He 
tells  us  that  "  he  knows  more  than  any  Roman  Catholic  in 
existence"  about  our  religion.  He  is  as  much  entitled  to 
credence  as  any  one  else  who  has  sat  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
has  inhaled  the  fumes  of  the  pit,  or  has  been  the  interpreter 
of  the  oracles  of  the  man  in  black.  Listen  to  more  of  his 
utterances  : 

"  Popery  is  the  great  lie  of  the  world  ;  a  source  from  which 
more  misery  and  social  degradation  have  flowed  upon  the  human 
race  than  from  all  the  other  sources  from  which  those  evils  come. 
It  is  the  oldest  of  all  superstitions;  and  though  in  Europe  it  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Christianity,  it  existed  and  flourished  amidst  the 
Himalayan  hills  at  least  2000  years  before  the  real  Christ  was  born 
in  Bethlehem  of  Juda :  in  a  word,  it  is  Buddhism  ;  and  let  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  this  assertion  compare  the  Popery 
of  Rome,  and  the  superstitious  practices  of  its  followers,  with  the 
doings  of  the  priests  who  surround  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  mouth- 
ings,  bellowing,  turnings-round,  and,  above  all,  the  penances  of  the 
followers  of  Buddh,  with  those  of  Roman  devotees." 

The  religion  and  its  minister  being  thus  described,  the 
following  conversation  takes  place  : 

"  *  Can  your  Church  work  miracles  ?'  asked  the  Romany  Rye. 
*  That  was  the  very  question,'  said  the  man  in  black,  '  which  the 
ancient  British  clergy  asked  of  Austin  Monk,  after  they  had  been 
fools' enough  to  acknowledge  their  own  inability.  "  We  don't  pretend 
to  work  miracles;  do  you?"  "  O  dear  me,  yes,"  said  Austin; 
"  we  find  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  We  can  raise  the  dead  ;  we 
can  make  the  blind  see  :  and  to  convince  you,  I  will  give  sight  to 
the  blind.  Here  is  this  blind  Saxon,  whom  you  cannot  cure,  but 
on  whose  eyes  I  will  manifest  my  power,  in  order  to  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  true  and  the  false  Church  :"  and  forthwith,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  handkerchief  and  a  little  hot  water,  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  barbarian.  So  we  manage  matters  I  A  pretty  Church, 
that  old  British  Church,  which  could  not  work  miracles  :  quite  as 
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helpless  as  the  modern  one.  The  fools !  was  birdlime  so  scarce  a 
thing  amongst  them  ?  and  were  the  properties  of  warm  water  so 
unknown  to  them  that  they  could  not  close  a  pair  of  eyes  and  open 
them  ?' " 

Again  :  it  is  the  Romany  Rye  who  speaks : 

"  One  thing  connected  with  you  I  cannot  understand  :  you  call 
yourself  a  thorough-going  Papist ;  yet  are  continually  saying  the 
most  pungent  things  against  Popery,  and  turning  to  unbounded  ridi- 
cule those  who  show  any  inclination  to  embrace  it. 

*  Rome  is  a  very  sensible  old  body,*  said  the  man  in  black  ; 
*  and  little  cares  what  her  children  say,  provided  they  do  her  bid- 
ding.    She  knows  several  things,  and  amongst  others,  that  no  ser- 
vants work  so  hard  and  faithfully  as  those  who  curse  their  masters 
at  every  stroke  they  do.' 

*  Never  will  I  become  the  slave  of  Rome,'  said  the  Romany  Rye. 

*  She  will  allow  you  latitude,'  said  the  man  in  black  ;   '  do  but 

serve  her,  arid  she  will  allow  you  to  call  her *  at  a  decent 

time  and  place  ;   her  Popes  occasionally  call  her  • .     A  Pope 

has  been  known  to  start  from  his  bed  at  midnight,  and  rush  out  into 

the  corridor,  and  call  out three  times,  in  a  voice  that  pierced 

the  Vatican,'  "  &c.  £c. 

After  four  or  five  chapters  of  such  teaching,  the  theolo- 
gical novelist  launches  forth  into  a  description  of  the  adven- 
tures of  the  gipsy-lad  in  his  various  characters  of  tinker,  pos- 
tillion, and  ostler,  mingled  with  highly  appropriate  excursions 
into  the  domains  of  philology.  But  he  cannot  help  turning 
again  ever  and  anon  upon  poor  Popery  for  a  fresh  bite,  and 
that  from  no  other  motive  "  save  the  abhorrence  of  an  honest 
heart  for  what  is  base  and  cruel."  With  these  feelings,  he 
tells  us  he  once  entered  into  the  service  of  a  certain  society 
which  had  the  overthrow  of  Popery  in  view,  and  went  to 
Spain  with  its  colours  in  his  hat,  and 

"  O,  the  blood  glows  in  my  veins  !  O,  the  marrow  awakes 
in  my  old  bones,  when  I  think  what  I  accomplished  in  Spain  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  civilisation,  with  the  colours  of  that  society  on 
my  hat,  and  its  weapon  in  my  hand,  even  the  sword  of  the  Word  of 
God  ; — how  with  that  weapon  I  hewed  right  and  left,  making  the 
priests  fly  before  me,  and  run  away  squeaking:  Vaya!  que  demo- 
nio  es  este! — '  What  a  devil  he  is  !'  ' 

What  a  pity  that  this  story  is  not  true,  in  order  that  we 
might  really  give  the  priests  credit  for  so  probable  a  conclu- 
sion. But  unhappily  the  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them,  gross,  open,  palpable ;  Borrow  pursuing  the  priests 
with  the  sword  of  the  Word  of  God  is  like  Falstaff  following 
up  his  men  in  buckram,  coming  in  foot  and  hand,  and  paying 

*  We  will  not  sully  our  pages  by  printing  the  disgusting  word. 
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off  seven  of  the  eleven  with  a  thought — certainly  with  no- 
thing else.  Borrow  is  the  first  half  of  Falstaff — false  ;,  but 
we  beg  the  fat  knight's  pardon  for  mentioning  him  in  such 
company.  The  Bible  Society,  whose  cockade  our  author 
mounted,  "is  poor,  and  is  supportedt  like  its  founder  Christ, 
by  poor  people ;"  and  is  moreover 

"  in  such  disfavour  with  the  dastardly  great,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  England  has  for  many  years  been  confided,  that  having 
borne  its  colours  only  for  a  month  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude 
any  man,  whatever  his  talents,  his  learning,  or  his  courage  may  be, 
from  the  slightest  chance  of  being  permitted  to  serve  his.  country, 
either  for  fee  or  without.'* 

Alas  1  can  it  be  that  our  rulers  have  refused  to  accept 
Mr.  Borrow's  services  ?  Has  he  mistaken  his  vocation,  and 
asked  for  the  wrong  post  ?  Perhaps  he  has  been  refused  a 
collectorship  of  customs,  or  a  clerk's  place  in  the  Admiralty. 
Let  him  put  off  his  false  modesty,  and  ask  for  that  which 
nature  evidently  meant  him  for ;  let  him  go  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  and  demand  a  bishopric  :  there  he  may  find  a  fair  field 
in  which  he  may  "  hold  up  to  contempt  and  execration  the 
practices  and  priestcraft  of  Rome,"  and  may  show  the  world 
that  "  there  is  no  person  better  acquainted  than  himself,  not 
even  amongst  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  priesthood,  with  the 
origin  and  history  of  Popery/'  Even  if  he  is  not  quite 
as  well  qualified  for  the  apron  and  ruffles  as  any  other  whom 
Anthony  the  Bishop-maker  has  advanced  to  the  bench,  he  is 
far  before  any  in  literary  acquirements  j  and  is  not  much  be- 
hind the  best  in  his  knowledge  of  the  usual  theology  taught 
to  Protestants.  As  for  Popery,  his  curiosity  about  it  was 
aroused,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  quite  young ;  and  he  spared 
himself  no  trouble,  either  by  travel  or  study,  to  make  himself 
well  acquainted  with  it  in  all  its  phases :  and  the  result  has 
been  a  hatred  of  it  which  he  hopes  and  trusts  he  shall  retain 
till  the  moment  his  spirit  quits  his  body.  Yet  he  is  careful 
to  disclaim  bigotry  :  his  proof  is  of  the  drollest ;  he  cannot 
be  a  bigot,  because  he  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England  : 

"  The  writer  is  a  very  pretty  bigot,  truly  !  Where  will  the  public 
find  traces  of  bigotry  in  any  thing  he  has  written  ?  He  has  written 
against  Rome  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his 
strength.  But  as  a  person  may  be  quite  honest,  and  speak  and 
write  against  Rome,  in  like  manner  he  may  speak  and  write  against 
her,  and  be  quite  free  from  bigotry  ;  though  it  is  imppssible  for  any 
one  but  a  bigot  or  a  bad  man  to  write  or  speak  in  her  praise, — her 
doctrines,  actions  and  machinations  being  what  they  are — bigotry ! 
The  author  was  born,  and  has  always  continued,  in  the  wrong 
Church  for  bigotry,  the  quiet  unpretending  Church  of  England ;  a 
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Church  which,  had  it  been  a  bigoted  Church,  and  not  long-suffering 
almost  to  a  fault,  might,  with  its  opportunities,  as  the  priest  says  in 
the  text,  have  stood  in  a  very  different  position  from  that  which  it 
at  present  occupies.  No  ;  let  those  who  are  in  search  of  bigotry 
seek  for  it  in  a  Church  very  different  from  the  inoffensive  Church 
of  England,  which  never  encourages  cruelty  or  calumny.  Let  them 
seek  for  it  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  more 
especially  amongst  those  who  have  renegaded  to  it.  There  is  no- 
thing, however  false  and  horrible,  which  a  pervert  to  Rome  will 
not  say  for  his  Church,  and  which  his  priests  will  not  encourage 
him  in  saying ;  and  there  is  nothing,  however  horrible — the  more 
horrible,  indeed,  and  revolting  to  human  nature,  the  more  eager  he 
would  be  to  do  it — which  he  will  not  do  for  it,  and  which  his 
priests  will  not  encourage  him  in  doing." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  rant,  there  come  wonderful  puffs 
of  his  own  performance.  "  No  work  was  ever  offered  to  the 
public  in  which  the  kindness  and  providence  of  God  have 
been  set  forth  with  more  striking  examples,  or  the  machina- 
tions of  priestcraft  more  truly  or  lucidly  exposed."  With 
these  materials,  our  readers  may  form  their  own  conclusion 
about  the  modesty,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  vera- 
city, and  purity  of  this  new  apostle.  And  is  he  an  exception 
to  the  average  ?  Not  a  bit.  Luther  was  just  like  him  in 
dog-faced  effrontery  ;  Jewell  was  an  equally  courageous  liar; 
every  one  of  his  virtues  is  copied  from  those  of  the  great  Re- 
formers, even  down  to  his  licentiousness.  And  we  see  that 
these  volumes  have  reached  a  second  edition ;  so  he  has  a 
congenial  audience,  probably  among  the  poor  creatures  who 
give  their  money  to  the  Bible  Societies. 

We  said  that  Ultra-Protestantism  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  more  respectable  than  the  other;  though  the 
respectable  Protestant  would  doubtless  loudly  blame  Mr. 
Borrow,  yet  we  fear  he  has  no  objection  to  using  him.  Such 
are  the  tactics  of  the  party, — to  keep  always  a  decent  front 
towards  the  enemy,  but  to  act  by  that  which  it  keeps  behind  ; 
its  sting  is  in  its  tail.  In  front,  gravity,  gray  heads,  and  up- 
lifted eyes — your  Wilberforces,  your  Puseys,  and  your  Sum- 
ners;  behind,  a  mass  of  filth — Borrows  and  Achillis,  and  a  crew 
of  the  like,  who  fester  together,  and  spread  the  pestilence  of 
their  opinions,  as  masses  of  putrefaction  spread  fevers.  And 
the  masks  in  front  have  too  often  no  objection  to  patronise 
openly  some  of  the  doings  of  the  crew  behind.  The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  will  write  an  abominable  sermon  on  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  to  be  carried  about  by  colporteurs  like  Bor- 
row :  he  cannot  come  out  of  this  Babylon  ;  he  has  his  foot 
deep  in  this  mire,  and  cannot,  or  will  not,  draw  it  out.  Poor 
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people  !  it  is  the  only  element  of  power  that  they  have  :  aloft 
they  are  weak  as  Antaeus  in  the  arms  of  Hercules ;  they  ga- 
ther strength  from  contact  with  the  mud  whence  they  sprung. 
These  volumes  finish  with  a  puff  of  Lavengro,  which  was 
"  written  to  inculcate  virtue  and  genuine  religion,  and  to  awaken 
a  contempt  for  nonsense  of  every  kind,  and  a  hatred  of  priest- 
craft, especially  that  of  Rome."  They  end  with  some  abusive 
lines  of  the  profligate  Rochester,  who  was  a  "  great  poet," 
and  who  "  died  a  sincere  penitent — thanks,  after  God,  to  good 
Bishop  Burnet."  Following  this  cue,  we  will  conclude  our 
paper  with  a  monumental  character  of  this  prelate  of  "  the 
unpretending  and  long-suffering-almost-to-a-fault  Church  of 
England,"  as  depicted  by  one  of  her  own  poets : 

"  Here  Sarum  lies,  who  was  as  wise 

And  learn'd  as  Tom  Aquinas  ; 
Lawn  sleeves  he  wore,  but  was  no  more 
A  Christian  than  Socinus. 

Oaths  pro  and  con  he  swallow'd  down, 

Loved  gold  like  any  layman  ; 
He  preach'd  and  pray'd,  and  then  betray'd 

God's  holy  Church  for  Mammon. 

If  such  a  soul  to  heaven  stole, 

And  'scaped  the  devil's  fires, 
I  do  presume  there  may  be  room 

For  Borrow  and  such  liars."* 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

The  Life  of  St.  Joseph.  By  F.  Joseph  Ignatius  Vallejo,  S.J.  (Dub- 
lin, Duffy.)  This  volume  of  hagiography  is  far  more  critical  and  learned 
than  such  books  usually  are ;  indeed,  it  sometimes  carries  its  discussions 
into  the  regions  of  prolixity  and  tediousness ;  witness  the  disquisition  on 
the  exact  time  when  St.  Joseph  was  purified  from  the  stains  of  nature — 
whether  before  or  after  birth.  Nevertheless  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it 
is  just  such  a  life  as  we  most  approve  of,  never  recounting  wonders  with- 
out discussing  the  authority  on  which  they  rest,  and  being  full  of  refer- 
ences to  and  explanations  of  points  of  history,  antiquities,  doctrine,  and 
morals.  The  translation  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  work. 

*  This  last  verse  is  slightly  altered  from  the  original,  which  runs  thus  : 

"  If  such  a  soul  to  heaven  stole, 

And  'scaped  the  devil's  clutches, 
I  do  presume  there  may  be  room 
For  Marlbro'  and  his  duchess." 


Corresponded  ce. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

St:  Charles  Borromeo's  Instructions  on  Ecclesiastical  Building.  Trans- 
lated and  annotated  by  G.  J.  Wigley  ;  with  Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Nicholl, 
Architect.  (London,  Dolman.)  We  first  called  attention  to  St.  Charles's 
important  work  in  a  review  some  few  years  ago.  The  effect  of  our 
notice  is  Mr.  Wigley's  translation,  to  which  we  cannot  but  wish  well. 
The  translator  says  that  he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  little 
work  codifying  the  dispersed  notions  on  ecclesiastical  structures,  and 
calculated  to  impress  architects  with  a  notion  of  the  minute  study  and 
attention  necessary  to  produce  a  suitable  and  well-arranged  church,  and 
of  the  paramount  necessity  of  studying  and  attending  to  arrangement. 
The  notes  and  illustrations  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  direc- 
tions are  exemplified  in  Rome ;  and  are  intended  to  assist  in  removing 
from  our  English  Catholic  architecture  the  Anglican  tendency  with  which 
it  is  threatened.  As  this  is  almost  an  echo  of  what  we  said,  we  need 
scarcely  say  how  entirety  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wigley,  and  how  glad  we 
are  to  see  the  matter  taken  up  in  so  sensible  a  way  by  the  "  president 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  London."  We  wish  we  could  com- 
mend the  style  of  the  translation.  However,  it  is  intelligible,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  literal. 

Landmarks  of  History :  Modern  History  from  the  'Reformation  to  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  H  eir  of  Redclyffe."  (London, 
Mozley.)  The  author  of  the  "  Heir  of  Redclyffe"  is  quite  able  to  write 
a  good  book;  and,  indeed,  this  little  history  for  Protestants  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  unprincipled  farrago  they  have  been  used  to;  never- 
theless it  contains  proofs  of  the  innate  absurdity  of  the  transitional  Angli- 
canism of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  Puseyites  are  distorted  when  they  have  to  view  large  questions 
of  morals.  Speaking  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  author  says,  u  It  was 
no  true  council ;  though,  until  its  decrees  shall  be  revised  and  altered  by 
a  true  oecumenical  council  of  the  whole  Church  Catholic,  such  as  were 
the  first  seven,  the  Roman  communion  continues  bound  by  it,  and  re- 
mains in  schism  from  the  rest  of  the  universal  Church."  It  was  no  true 
council;  yet  we  are  bound  to  abide  by  it,  though  by  abiding  by  it  we 
remain  in  schism ! — that  is,  we  are  obliged  to  be  schismatics!  No  wonder 
that  Anglicans  can  defend  their  own  position,  when  they  can  explain  ours 
in  this  way.  If  the  Council  of  Trent  can  oblige  us  to  be  schismatics, 
they  can  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
oblige  them  to  be  heretics. 


CAMPION  AND  HIS  CONFESSIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Humbler. 
[This  letter  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  Number. — ED.] 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — I  make  no  donbt  that  your  sense  of  justice 
will  afford  me  a  brief  space  in  your  pages.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  very 
brief  remarks,  not  on  opinions,  but  on  certain  statements  of  facts  which 
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appeared  in  two  articles  of  your  Number  for  November  last.  I  must 
apologise,  indeed,  for  not  having  made  them  in  your  last  Number;  but  I 
think  I  need  not  enter  into  an  explanation  of  what  was  a  mere  oversight. 

1.  In  the  article,  "  Was  Campion  a  Traitor  to  his  Brethren?"  the 
authority  of  the  "  eye-witness,"  when  stating  the  last  words  of  Campion, 
is  summarily  swept  away  with  the  assertion,  that  he  invented  those 
words  "  in  true  historiographical  style."     There  is  no  proof  alleged. 
Now,  Sir,  I  ask,  is  this  criticism  ? 

That  some  writers  of  those  days  invented  speeches,  like  Livy,  there 
is  no  doubt.  But  to  include  in  such  a  category  the  brief  and  often  rugged 
writers  quoted  in  Challoner,  is  something  new  indeed  ;  and  something, 
I  venture  to  say,  that  requires  proof.  Will  your  contributor  kindly  en- 
lighten the  public  on  this  head? 

2.  To  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  the  rackings  and  dispu- 
tations of  Campion,  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any  thing;  but  upon  one 
point  I  may  make  an  observation.     Rishton's  statement  respecting  the 
number   of  rackings  should  not  be  taken  quite  literally.     If  in   his 
Diary  he  says  three  times,  in  his  Continuation  of  Sanders  he  says  three 
or  four  times  ("  Questioni  ter  aut  quater  ....  subjicitur;"  the  page 
before  191). 

3.  As  my  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  article  alluded  to,  I 
shall  perhaps,  if  I  remain  entirely  silent  regarding  the  review  of  my 
Church  History,  appear  to  give  a  tacit  consent  to  several  inaccuracies  in 
that  article.    I  am,  for  instance,  called  to  task  for  not  having  consulted 
Cressy.    Had,  however,  the  reviewer  remembered  my  preface,  he  would 
have  borne  in  mind  that  my  narrative  professed  to  be  drawn  only  "  from 
authors  either  actually  contemporary,  or,  where  such  do  not  exist,  from 
the  nearest  that  can  be  found."     Had  he,  moreover,  really  examined 
Cressy,  he  would  have  found  that  that  laborious  writer  has  embodied  in 
his  work,  not  the  contemporary  authors  themselves,  but  certain  passages, 
generally  of  no  great  length ;  and  these  passages,  moreover,  translated 
into  English  ! 

With  regard  to  Ina,  if  the  reviewer  had  consulted  the  index,  under 
the  head  "  School,"  he  would  have  found  some  slight  mention  of  that 
king,  but  not  "  as  a  founder  of  religious  establishments,  one  of  which, 
in  an  altered  form,  is  in  full  vigour  at  Rome  even  to  this  day  ;"  for  the 
connection  between  the  English  college  at  Home  and  the  Saxon  school 
has  been  proved  by  Tierney  to  be  purely  imaginary. 

The  reviewer's  reference  to  Lanfranc  and  the  see  of  St.  Martin's  is 
obscure,  but  seems  to  mean  that  all  notice  of  this  point  of  history  has 
been  omitted  by  me,  since  it  has,  he  says,  been  omitted  by  "  all."  If 
such  were  his  meaning,  a  glance  at  the  index  would  have  undeceived 
him. 

Had  I  not  felt  it  a  duty  to  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  Cam- 
pion's biographer  is  thrust  aside,  I  would  never  have  troubled  you  with 
these  remarks ;  I  would  have  left  my  History,  even  in  mere  matters  of 
fact,  to  be  its  own  defence. — I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 

T.  CANON  FLANAGAN. 
Sedgley  Park,  Dec.  ]6,  1857. 

[With  respect  to  the  objections  of  this  letter,  the  first  we  have  an- 
swered in  an  article  about  Campion ;  to  the  second  we  reply,  that  we 
believe  Mr.  Flanagan  is  right  in  supposing  that  he  was  racked  a  fourth 
time;  but  this  was  after  October  31,  and  therefore  does  not  in  the  least 
injure  our  argument.  With  regard  to  Cressy,  we  hinted  our  regret  that 
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Mr.  Flanagan  had  so  confined  his  search  to  the  ordinary  published 
materials,  that  he  had  not  consulted  even  the  catalogue  of  Mss.  in  the 
library  of  Douai,  where  any  historian  would  suppose  that  many  treasures 
might  be  found,  and  where  certainly  a  very  valuable  unpublished  por- 
tion of  Cressy's  great  work  does  exist.  Mr.  Flanapan  replies  that  he 
only  consults  original  works,  not  compilations.  We  ask,  in  return,  how 
does  he  know  what  original  works  to  look  for,  if  he  neglects  to  consult 
the  historians  that  have  preceded  him?  Mr.  Flanagan  only  mentions 
Ina  in  a  note,  in  the  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  he  is  quite  forgotten  in 
his  proper  place.  His  ecclesiastical  establishment  at  Rome  is,  we  ima- 
gine, continued  in  the  Ospedale  di  San  Spirito.  As  to  the  see  of  St. 
Martin,  we  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Flanagan  omitted  to 
mention  it;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  elucidation  of  the  point,  which 
might  naturally  have  been  connected  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
suffragan  bishops  in  England,  at  first  with  sees  in  partibus  infidelium, 
but  by  Act  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  14  (after  the  schism)  with  sees  in  Eng- 
lish towns,  probably  on  the  precedent  of  the  see  of  St.  Martin,  abolished 
by  Lanfranc.  It  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  cleared  up. — ED.] 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

DEAR  SIR, — I  believe  that  the  task  of  correcting  the  Douai  and 
Rheims  version  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  committed  to  Dr.  Newman 
and  other  competent  scholars.  Will  you  allow  me,  through  your  pages, 
to  make  a  suggestion  that  may  possibly  be  useful  to  them?  I  suppose 
that  the  problem  they  have  to  solve  is  this :  given  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
scarcely  less  latinised  version  of  the  Douai  translators,  as  their  basis,  to 
dress  this  out  as  much  as  possible  in  plain  Saxon.  Now  it  may  help 
them,  to  remember  that  there  exists  a  cognate  language  to  ours,  the 
Flemish,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin  root ;  that  in  this  language 
there  exists  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  made  from  the  Vulgate,  yet  con- 
taining no  word  that  is  not  of  the  broadest  Saxon  type.  Surely  this 
version  might  furnish  many  useful  hints  to  our  translators.  For  in- 
stance, what  can  be  better  Saxon  than  the  "  Wee  aen  u,  schynheilige 
schriftgeleerden  en  Phariseers!" — "  Woe  to  you,  sham-holy  scripture- 
teachers  and  Pharisees,"  instead  of  "scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  !" 
What  stronger  word  than  shin-holiness  for  hypocrisy  ? 

I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  this  boorish  version  is  to  be  implicitly 
followed  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  a  wholesome  weight  to  put  into 
the  scales,  to  prevent  the  ear  being  led  captive  by  the  Latin  of  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Gallicisms  of  Douai  and  Rheims. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

LECTOR. 


ERRATUM. 

In  January  Number,  Q.  34,  line  11  from  top,  for  friend  lead  fiend. 
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ENGLISH  CATHOLICS  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT. 

As  integral  constituents  of  the  empire,  we  English  Catholics 
have  to  show  that  an  English  heart  beats  in  our  breast ;  and 
that  we  are  not  a  mere  knot  of  foreigners — if  not  in  blood, 
at  least  in  sympathies — sojourning  like  pilgrims  in  a  strange 
land.  We  have  to  avoid  all  that  looks  like  sectarianism  ;  and 
to  join  heartily  in  the  feelings,  and  unite  in  the  movements 
of  our  country,  whenever  it  is  possible  without  betraying  Ca- 
tholic principle  or  compromising  the  prosperity  of  the  Church. 
Doubtless  we  still  suffer  some  injustice,  and  many  insults;  but 
how  little  compared  to  those  our  fathers  and  predecessors  had 
to  endure  a  century  ago!  We  cannot  expect  the  tradition 
and  feelings  of  generations  in  regard  to  us  to  change  at  once. 
Our  position  as  citizens  is  now  more  than  tolerable,  and  our 
prospects  are  becoming  yet  brighter.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  querulous  about  the  past,  when  the  question  is  about 
the  future. 

But  for  this  future  we  cannot,  nor  would  it  be  for  our 
advantage  if  we  could,  come  to  terms  with  our  countrymen, 
and  limit  its  conditions  by  special  covenant.  A  hard  bargain 
they  would  drive  with  us,  no  doubt.  We  prefer  their  un- 
covenanted  mercies,  especially  now  that  we  are  beginning  to 
have  the  tide  with  us,  as  we  hope.  And  surely  we  have  in  a 
decade  made  half  a  century  of  progress — of  progress  too  slow, 
perhaps,  for  the  impatience  of  the  man  who  is  spending  him- 
self in  daily  struggles,  who  is  fighting  in  the  melee  on  the 
plain,  and  can  take  no  calm  view  from  the  hills ;  but  which 
fills  the  distant  beholder  with  wonder  and  joy,  when  he  com- 
pares our  present  position  with  the  actualities,  even  with  the 
promises,  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  better  to  let  our  success 
animate  us  for  fresh  exertions,  than  to  keep  inflicting  curtain- 
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lectures  on  the  people  of  England  about  their  past  injustices 
towards  us. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  sorry  that  we  were  obliged  to 
separate  ourselves  from  our  countrymen  in  the  collections  for 
the  Indian  relief.  No  doubt  we  were  unfairly  used  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Crimean  fund  ;  but  perhaps  the  unfairness 
proceeded  rather  from  the  unconscious  habitual  Protestant- 
ism of  the  subordinate  agents  than  from  the  very  enlightened 
liberality  of  the  chief  commissioners.  And,  after  all,  perhaps 
even  if  we  only  got  a  twentieth  part  of  what  fair  distributive 
justice  would  have  awarded  us,  we  yet  were  treated  better 
than  we  had  been  in  any  previous  instance.  We  cannot  indulge 
without  some  satisfaction  in  Crimean  reminiscences  :  many  an 
old  prejudice  there  received  a  mortal  wound.  Nuns,  and  espe- 
cially Sisters  of  Charity,  are  now  respected,  if  not  honoured  ; 
there  is  now  some  disposition  to  treat  us  fairly,  though  it  seems 
we  must  allow  Protestants  time  to  learn  how  to  do  so, — we 
must  not  cry  out  while  the  ignorant  nurse  is  killing  us  with 
kindness ;  though  we  may  be  run  over  by  the  furious  driving 
of  our  new  friends,  or  wounded  by  their  hasty  shooting,  we 
must  dissemble  our  hurts.  We  must  look  to  the  intention, 
and  give  credit  to  the  general  improvement  in  tone  and  feel- 
ing ;  and  not  embitter  ourselves  with  too  close  an  inspection 
of  past  injustices,  in  order  to  avenge  them  if  we  can. 

But  as  we  have  been  loudly  blamed  for  holding  back  our 
subscriptions  to  the  Indian  fund,  it  is  best  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection at  once,  and  to  show  why  we  cannot  yet  trust  our  new 
friends.  Our  reason  is,  because  even  the  present  generation 
is  not  guiltless  of  having  defrauded  us  most  scandalously. 
Lord  St.  Leonard's,  judging  from  his  own  high  feelings, 
thinks  that  it  would  be  treason  against  human  nature  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  perversion  of  the  Patriotic  Fund 
to  sectarian  uses.  Our  answer  is  ready.  Within  our  own 
memory,  persons  as  honourable  as  Lord  St.  Leonard's  have 
committed  a  much  greater  fraud  on  the  Catholic  body  than 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  are  accused  of.  We 
repeat,  that  we  bring  forward  these  facts  in  no  querulous 
manner,  but  with  the  sole  intention  of  justifying  conduct  for 
which  we  have  been  roundly  abused. 

After  the  double  fall  of  Napoleon,  two  agreements  were 
made  between  the  English  and  French  governments  :  one  was 
the  treaty  of  May  30,  1814,  and  the  other  the  convention  of 
November  20,  1815;  in  both  of  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  compensation  of  British  subjects  for  property  confiscated 
by  the  French  during  the  revolutionary  government.  For  this 
purpose,  a  certain  sum  was  demanded  by  the  English,  and 
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paid  by  the  French  government.  In  order  to  define  the  sum 
within  probable  limits,  it  was  necessary  that  discussions  should 
be  held,  and  a  probable  estimate  of  the  claims  agreed  on  be- 
tween both  parties.  In  forming  this  estimate,  the  negotiators 
of  the  respective  nations  had  to  decide  what  classes  of  persons 
were  admissible  to  be  compensated.  Amongst  others,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  Catholic  Colleges  and  religious, 
establishments  made  heavy  claims  against  the  French  govern- 
ment. These  claims  were  primd-facie  admitted ;  they  were 
added  to  the  rest,  and  their  estimated  amount  formed  part  of 
the  gross  sum  which  Lord  Londonderry,  the  British  secre- 
tary for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  negotiator  in  this  matter, 
obtained  from  the  French  government.  Of  this  fact  we  have 
many  proofs,  which  we  will  put  forward  in  historical  order. 

When  these  claims  were  first  spoken  of,  in  1814  or  1815, 
some  person  connected  with  the  French  government  strenu- 
ously advised  Dr.  Poynter,  then  Vicar- Apostolic  of  the  Lon- 
don district,  and  agent  for  the  Catholic  establishments,  not 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  other  British  claimants ;  but  to- 
make  out  a  separate  case,  and  apply  directly  to  the  French 
government,  who  would  give  them  compensation  without  the 
mediation  of  the  British  cabinet,  which,  as  this  person  said, 
would  be  sure  to  cheat  the  Catholics  if  it  could.  Dr.  Poyii- 
ter  either  distrusted  the  French  government,  or  else  felt  too 
much  confidence  in  English  honesty  to  allow  his  suspicions 
to  be  excited.  He  trusted  every  thing  to  the  enlightened 
liberality  and  honour  of  the  British  name.  Lord  Londonderry 
was  entirely  on  his  side.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he 
was  received  "  as  a  prince"  by  the  English  nuns  at  the  Fos- 
s£es  de  St.  Victor,  was  large  in  his  promises,  and  held  out 
to  them  certain  prospects  of  compensation.  Now  at  last  the 
old  breach  seemed  to  be  healed ;  after  the  long  war,  wherein 
Catholic  Ireland  had  proved  its  loyalty,  the  Government  at 
length  seemed  about  to  treat  Catholics  as  citizens,  and  as  men 
within  the  verge  and  protection  of  the  laws.  It  was  too  good 
an  opportunity  to  be  lost.  Dr.  Poynter  hastened  to  show  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  English  ministry,  by  placing  the  whole 
interests  of  the  Catholic  body,  so  far  as  related  to  their  conti- 
nental establishments,  in  its  hands.  Accordingly,  the  English 
government  exacted  from  France  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover 
their  claims.  France  paid  it ;  and  England  received  it  upon 
trust  to  employ  it  in  their  liquidation. 

The  money  was  paid  to  the  English  government,  and  a 
board  of  commissioners  was  named  to  preside  over  its  distri- 
bution. But  the  operation  of  the  board  was  necessarily  slow  ; 
they  must  collect  and  consider  and  sum  up  all  claims  before 
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they  could  decide  what  proportion  of  each  to  allow :  hence, 
to  avoid  loss  of  time,  as  there  was  some  of  the  property  of  the 
great  English  college  at  Douai  that  had  not  been  sold  by  the 
revolutionary  government,  Mr.  Daniel,  the  president  of  that 
college,  presented  a  petition  to  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1816,  for 
the  immediate  restoration  of  the  unsold  portion.  It  was  so 
restored  January  25th,  1816;  but,  lest  this  act  should  pre- 
judice Mr.  Daniel's  right  to  claim,  under  the  convention,  com- 
pensation for  that  portion  of  the  property  which  had  been 
sold,  the  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the  ordonnance  of 
the  king :  "  Le  tout  neanmoins  sans  prejudice  de  1'article  iv. 
additionel  du  traite  de  Paris,  et  des  articles  i..  et  v.  de  la 
convention ;"  that  is,  without  prejudice  to  Mr.  Daniel's  right 
to  claim  under  those  treaties.  This  clause  is  a  positive  proof 
that  in  the  intention  of  the  French  government,  one  of  the 
contracting  parties,  Mr.  Daniel's  claims  were  comprehended 
in  the  benefit  of  the  treaty. 

By  this  ordonnance  Mr.  Daniel  was  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  all  movable  and  immovable  unsold  property  belonging  to 
his  college.  It  was  thought  that  the  term  "  movable  pro- 
perty" included  the  funded  property  of  the  college  in  the 
rentes  siir  Cetat ;  an  application  was  therefore  made  to  the 
Minister  of  Finances  to  have  the  sum  formerly  standing  to 
the  credit  of  the  college  in  the  great  book  of  the  French  pub- 
lic debt  transferred  to  the  credit  of  the  Rev.  John  Daniel. 
The  French,  however,  considered  that  this  was  part  of  the 
property  that  had  been  sold  5  and  therefore  the  minister  an- 
swered, that  it  could  only  be  restored  through  the  commission 
appointed  to  regulate  the  compensation.  He  himself  was 
"  not  legally  authorised  to  effect  it ;  it  can  only  be  done  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
the  20th  November  last.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that  Bishop  Poynter,  of  London,  should,  as  has  been  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  minister,  present  direct  to  the  said 
commissioners  the  claims  which  he  has  to  prefer  on  account 
of  the  Inscription  of  Rentes  belonging  to  the  establishments 
the  concerns  of  which  are  intrusted  to  him."  Such  were  the 
words  of  the  official  answer  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  dated 
April  5th,  1816.  According  to  the  direction  of  the  French 
authorities,  the  claim  was  immediately  sent  in  to  the  English 
commissioners,  who  registered  it  in  their  books  without  mak- 
ing the  slightest  objection.  They  said  nothing  about  the  in- 
consistency of  the  Catholic  colleges  and  convents  with  the 
penal  laws,  or  about  their  subjection  to  the  French  govern- 
ment. They  registered  the  claim  in  1816,  they  took  it  into 
account,  and  it  furnished  one  of  the  items  of  the  gross  total  of 
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60,000,000f.,  which  they  accepted,  in  1818,  as  the  final  pay- 
ment to  satisfy  the  claims  of  all  British  subjects  on  the  French 
government.  Hence  it  is  clear,  that  one  of  the  classes  of  claims 
contemplated  by  both  governments  was  that  represented  by 
Dr.  Poynter  and  Mr.  Daniel ;  and  that  the  English  exacted 
from  the  French  nation  a  certain  sum  for  the  very  purpose  of 
satisfying  this  class  of  claims. 

In  May  18  i  9  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to  carry 
into  effect  the  different  conventions ;  to  recognise  the  three 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Prince  Regent  in  June  1818 ; 
and  to  enact  that  these  commissioners  were  "  to  complete  the 
exoneration  and  liquidation  of  the  claims  of  such  persons  as 
shall  have  caused  their  names  to  be  duly  inserted  in  the  here- 
inbefore mentioned  registers."  Mr.  Daniel's  name  had  been 
duly  inserted  :  his  claim  had  been  allowed  generically ;  sup- 
pose he  could  establish  the  particulars  by  documentary  proof, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  kind  of  property,  or  in  the  uses  to 
which  it  had  been  and  would  be  put,  to  prevent  its  being  al- 
lowed specifically  and  individually.  At  any  rate,  no  such 
consideration  had  prevented  the  English  government  from  ex- 
acting of  the  French  sufficient  money  to  meet  this  class  of 
claims. 

Further,  Lord  Londonderry,  the  British  negotiator  and 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  always  gave  to  Dr. 
Poynter  and  to  Mr.  Daniel  the  warmest  support  from  1818 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1822;  he  always  declared  that 
their  claims  were  among 'those  contemplated  by  the  treaty, 
and  for  which  money  had  been  received  from  France.  Things 
progressed  favourably  till  1819,  when,  the  commissioners  hav- 
ing expressed  some  doubts  about  the  admissibility  of  his 
claim  under  the  treaty,  Dr.  Poynter  informed  Lord  London- 
derry of  the  hitch,  who  immediately  (June  llth,  1819)  wrote 
to  them,  directing  them  to  proceed  with  the  business.  They 
accordingly  did  proceed  with  great  activity  for  several  months 
in  examining  documents  and  preparing  for  liquidation,  when 
they  suddenly  suspended  their  work  for  want  of  certain  pa- 
pers which  the  French  commissioners  in  Paris  refused  to  fur- 
nish. These  papers  were  demanded  first  by  the  Paris  agent 
of  the  English  commissioners.  In  the- letter  in  which  they 
directed  this  demand  to  be  made,  they  declared  categorically 
that  they  considered  Dr.  Poynter  "  as  an  object  of  the  con- 
vention, and  entitled  to  liquidation."  The  French  commis- 
sioners still  refused  to  furnish  the  documents.  On  this,  a 
proposition  was  made  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  English 
bishops,  that  they  should  receive  diplomatic  aid  in  obtaining 
the  documents,  provided  they  would  sign  a  declaration  that 
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the  money  to  be  obtained  should  be  employed  in  founding 
educational  establishments,  not  in  France,  but  in  England. 
This  declaration  was  duly  signed,  and  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners in  September  1821,  and  received  by  them  with 
"  complete  satisfaction."  On  this,  Lord  Londonderry  wrote 
to  the  ambassador  at  Paris  (Sir  Charles  Stuart)  in  strong 
terms,  requiring  him  to  demand  the  papers.  The  documents, 
however,  were  not  obtained ;  when,  in  August  1822,  Dr. 
Poynter  was  informed  by  the  commissioners,  that  if  they 
were  not  procured  Mr.  Daniel's  claim  must  be  rejected. 
Hereupon  Dr.  Poynter  again  applied  to  Lord  Londonderry, 
who  promised  every  assistance,  and  even  sent  him  to  Paris 
with  a  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  expedite  the  business ; 
but  the  French  commissioners  remained  obstinate,  and  the 
papers  could  not  be  obtained. 

Lord  Londonderry  died ;  so  Dr.  Poynter  explained  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1823,  and  begged  him  to  direct  the  British  com- 
missioners to  proceed  in  liquidating  Mr.  Daniel's  claim  with- 
out the  formal  documents  refused  by  the  French  (as  permitted 
in  art.  v.  of  the  convention  of  1815),  provided  they  judged 
that  the  other  authentic  documents  afforded  sufficient  proof 
of  the  claim.  Mr.  Canning  gave  these  directions  to  the  com- 
missioners, who  immediately  wrote  to  inform  Dr.  Poynter  of 
the  agreeable  news,  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  so  certain  did  Dr.  Poynter 
feel  of  being  indemnified,  that  he  actually  caused  notice  to  be 
given  in  the  London  chapels,  that  henceforth  the  aid  of  the 
faithful  would  not  be  required  for  the  support  of  certain  in- 
stitutions which  he  named. 

We  beg  our  readers  to  notice  the  footing  on  which  the 
affair  now  stood.  The  generic  admissibility  of  the  English 
Catholic  claims  was  conceded  on  all  hands, — by  the  French 
government,  by  the  English  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  the  English  commissioners.  The  hitch  caused 
by  the  spiteful  obstinacy  of  the  French  commissioners  had 
been  overcome  ;  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to  make  up  for 
the  want  of  the  formal  papers  by  the  other  authentic  proofs 
that  were  abundantly  producible.  The  battle  was  won ;  it 
now  only  remained  to  make  out  the  precise  claims  to  the 
exact  distribution  of  the  spoil. 

At  this  stage,  the  commissioners,  seeing  that  all  prelimina- 
ries had  been  settled,  invited,  by  a  circular  dated  April  2, 
1823,  all  other  Catholic  claimants  for  property  belonging  to 
their  former  religious  establishments  in  France  to  furnish  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  their  claims.  Their  words  were, 
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"  The  French  government  having  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
papers  belonging  to  the  British  Catholic  establishments  sub- 
sisting in  France  in  the  year  1793,  and  for  which  claims  were 
entered  at  this  office,  the  commissioners  have  received  instruc- 
tions from  his  Majesty's  government  to  proceed  without  further 
delay  to  the  adj  udication  of  these  cases  on  such  other  proofs 
as  can  be  adduced."  The  proofs  required  were  not  the  preli- 
minary ones ;  that  their  cases  were  contemplated  in  the  treaty, 
and  that  their  claims  were  considered  in  estimating  the  sum 
exacted  from  the  French, — all  that  was  conceded  :  they  were 
only  called  on  to  produce  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  items 
of  their  claims,  and  to  supply  formal  documents  by  other 
proofs  of  the  particulars  of  the  property  they  formerly  held 
in  the  French  funds.  Mr.  Daniel  accordingly  brought  forward 
unquestioned  proofs  that  he  was  a  British  subject ;  that  such, 
and  such  property,  held  by  him  on  the  12th  of  October  1793, 
had  then  been  seized  in  execution  of  the  decree  of  October 
10,  1793  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  British. 
subjects  in  France  ;  and  therefore,  that  this  property  of  his 
was  confiscated  on  the  sole  plea  of  his  British  nationality. 
These  proofs  were  all  allowed,  and  then  the  commissioners 
adjudicated  on  Mr.  Daniel's  case.  They  rejected  his  claim 
expressly  on  the  ground  "  that  the  English  college  at  Douai 
was  deemed  a  French  establishment,  and  was  not  included  in 
the  view  of  the  treaties  /"  Mr.  Daniel  appealed  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners 
November  25,  1825.  The  following  words  were  used  by 
Lord  Giffbrd  in  delivering  judgment : 

"  In  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
nature  and  object  of  these  establishments,  and  to  the  intention  and 
meaning  of  the  treaties  under  which  the  indemnity  is  asked.  Now 
the  institutions  in  behalf  of  which  the  claims  are  made,  although 

7  O 

their  members  were  British  subjects,  and  their  property  derived 
from  funds  constituted  by  British  subjects,  were  in  the  nature  of 
French  corporations  ;  they  were  locally  established  in  a  foreign  ter- 
ritory because  they  could  not  exist  in  England ;  their  end  and  ob- 
ject were  not  authorised,  but  were  directly  opposed  to,  British  law  ; 
and  the  funds  dedicated  to  their  maintenance  were  employed  for 
that  purpose  in  France,  because  they  could  not  be  so  employed  in 
England  :  and  if  other  circumstances  were  wanting  to  fix  their  cha- 
racter, it  appears  that  these  establishments,  as  well  as  their  revenues, 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  French  government ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  since  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  shows 
that  if  all  had  been  permitted  to  remain  entire  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  monarchical  government  would  have  taken  the  whole  under 
its  superintendence  and  management.  We  think,  therefore,  that  they 
must  be  deemed  French  establishments. 
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Then  are  such  establishments,  though  represented  by  British 
subjects,  to  claim  under  the  treaties  ?  Treaties,  like  other  compacts,, 
are  to  be  construed  according  to  the  intention  of  the  contracting 
parties;  and,  looking  at  the  occasion  and  object  of  those  treaties, 
we  think  that  it  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties  that  the  British  government  should 
demand,  or  the  French  government  grant,  compensation  for  property 
held  in  trust  for  establishments  in  France,  and  for  purposes  incon- 
sistent with  British  laws,  and  which  were  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  French  government.  We  therefore  think  that,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  establishments  which  the  claimants 
allege  themselves  to  represent,  and  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  pro- 
perty in  respect  whereof  compensation  is  claimed  was  dedicated,  the 
claimants  have  not  brought  their  case  within  the  meaning  or  spirit 
of  the  treaties  ;  that  the  rejection  of  their  claims,  therefore,  by  the 
commissioners  was  right,  and  that  consequently  the  award  must  be 
confirmed." 

A  further  application  of  the  different  professors  and  others 
who  had  lost  their  salaries  was  made  to  be  indemnified  as  in- 
dividuals. Lord  Gifford  decided  this  likewise  against  them, 
on  two  grounds :  first,  that  this  claim  had  not  been  made  and 
registered  sufficiently  early;  secondly,  that  if  it  had,  as  no 
compensation  could  be  demanded  for  the  corpus  of  the  pro- 
perty seized,  no  valid  claim  could  be  sustained  by  any  mem- 
ber of  those  bodies  for  the  income  derivable  from  it. 

Thus  fell  the  last  hopes  of  the  English  College  of  Douai, 
the  English  Seminary  of  Paris,  and  the  English  College  of 
St.  Omer's.  They  were  all  treated  in  France  as  English 
establishments  ;  all  were  spared  by  the  first  revolutionary 
edicts  of  November  5,  1790  (which  declared  all  French  edu- 
cational establishments  to  be  national  property),  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  they  were  English  establishments ;  all  were 
suppressed  and  confiscated  in  1793,  on  the  express  ground 
that  they  were  British  property,  by  a  decree  the  terms  of 
which  did  not  touch  any  French  property.  On  this  ground 
their  claims  were  scheduled  with  the  other  British  claims  in 
1814,  1815,  and  1818.  The  French  government  referred  them 
to  the  British  commissioners ;  and  the  British  commissioners, 
as  we  have  shown,  entertained  their  claims,  and  would  have 
liquidated  them  but  for  the  spiteful  and  vexatious  obstinacy 
of  the  Legitimist  government  in  France.  The  claims  of  the 
Canadian  establishments,  which  were  in  precisely  the  same 
case,  were  in  fact  liquidated.  This  delay  cost  us  all.  Lord 
Londonderry  died,  and  with  him  died  the  honour  of  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet.  His  successors  swindled  us. 

But  to  turn  from  these  establishments  to  others,  where  the 
sex  of  the  members  made  the  case  even  harder, — to  the  Eng- 
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lish  convents  in  France.  The  commissioners,  having  first 
satisfied  the  claims  of  all  secular  persons,  then,  as  we  have 
seen,  invited  the  clergy  and  the  religious  communities  to  put 
in  their  claims.  We  have  related  how  the  clergy  were  heard 
and  nonsuited.  Next  came  the  nuns.  There  were  perhaps 
fifteen  communities  which  came  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaties  ;  but  as  the  expenses  of  the  application  were  certain, 
and  its  success  uncertain,  five  of  the  largest  joined  to  put  for- 
ward, at  their  common  expense,  the  case  of  that  community 
whose  claims  were  considered  to  be  clearest.  The  Benedictine, 
nuns,  formerly  of  Paris,  now  of  Hammersmith,  were  chosen 
for  this  purpose.  Their  memorial  was  first  of  all  received  with 
difficulty.  Four  arguments  were  urged,  in  limine,  against  all 
the  communities. 

1.  They  were  religious   corporations,  which  the  laws  of 
England  do  not  recognise,  but  formally  condemn.     To  this 
it  was  replied,  that  they  had  no  legal  status  as  corporations 
either  in  France   or  England.      In   1790  their  existence  as 
corporations  had  been  destroyed,  but  their  property  was  re- 
spected as  belonging  to   British  subjects;  they  continued  to 
live  together  as  individuals  in  a  voluntary  partnership,  till  in 
1793  their  property  was  confiscated  as  belonging  to  British 
subjects.     Therefore  they  did  not  claim  as  a  corporation,  but 
as  a  voluntary  association  of  individuals  holding  property  in 
partnership. 

2.  These  individuals  had  renounced  their  own  country, 
and  become  naturalised  French  subjects.     The  answer  was 
clear.     So  far  from  having  renounced  their  country  and  be- 
come naturalised  in  France,  in  1790  their  property  was  re- 
spected by  the  French  government  solely  because  they  were 
not  naturalised  French,  but  British  subjects;   while  in  1793 
their  property  was  confiscated  for  the  same  reason,  and  they 
themselves  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  many  circum- 
stances of  personal  cruelty. 

3.  It  was  then  objected  that  these  individuals  would  apply 
all  indemnities  which  they  recovered  to  purposes  which  the 
laws  of  England  deemed  superstitious.     It  was  replied  to  the 
commissioners  that  this  was  more  than  they  knew  or  could 
prove ;  and  that  if  it  could  be  proved,  it  was  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  as  neither  the  treaty  nor  the  act  of  1818,  which  con- 
ferred their  powers,  gave  them  any  power  beyond  investi- 
gating and  deciding  claims,  without  any  inquisitorial  autho- 
rity to  ask  what  the  claimants  intended  to  do  with  the  money 
they  might  recover. 

4.  But,  after  all,  said  the  commissioners,  these  people  are 
under  vows;  they  reside  in  France,  and  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
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to  return  to  their  native  country,  or  to  dispose  of  the  property 
they  recover.  It  was  replied,  they  have  all  civil  liberty  to 
return  when  they  please ;  the  only  thing  that  restrains  them 
is  a  bond  their  own  free-will  imposes  on  their  conscience,  and 
which  their  free-will  may  break  at  any  moment.  They  only 
consider  themselves  bound  by  a  promise  which  they  had  a 
civil  right  to  make,  and  which  they  now  have  a  civil  right  to 
break;  for  the  effect  of  the  French  legislation  of  1790,  like 
that  of  the  English  acts  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  to  withdraw  the 
ad-eundem  degree  which  the  state  formerly  gave  to  religious 
vows,  and  so  to  divest  them  of  all  political  character,  and  to 
make  them  valid  only  and  solely  in  foro  conscienticB.  The 
state  could  know  nothing  even  of  their  existence. 

Besides  the  Benedictines,  the  Augustinian  nuns  of  Paris 
sent  the  following  memorial  to  the  commissioners  in  July 
18.24 : 

"Our  establishment  was  founded  in  this  city  about  190  years 
ago,  with  the  consent  and  legal  sanction  of  the  French  government ; 
under  which  sanction  we  continued  to  exist  as  a  religious  corpora- 
tion till  Nov.  5,  1790,  when  a  law  was  enacted  suppressing  all  such 
corporations  in  this  country,  and  confiscating  their  property.  By 
that  law  we  were  dissolved  as  a  corporation  ;  but  by  a  decree  of  the 
9th  of  the  same  month  we  were  exempted  as  foreigners  and  secu- 
lars from  the  general  measure  of  confiscation,  and  secured  in  the 
possession  of  our  establishment  and  property,  which  we  proved  to 
have  been  acquired  exclusively  by  our  private  means.  We  con- 
tinued in  the  peaceful  possession  of  both  till  October  1793;  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  10th  of  that  month,  our  property 
w:as  seized  as  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  we  were  incar- 
cerated as  such  in  our  own  house,  which  the  French  authorities  con- 
verted into  a  public  prison.  It  is  for  this  property  that  we  now 
claim  indemnity." 

Hence,  they  argue,  they  cannot  be  considered  after  1790 
as  a  religious  corporation.  Secondly,  the  law  of  Nov.  7,  1790, 
expressly  calls  them  foreigners  and  seculars.  Thirdly,  the 
reason  of  the  seizure  of  their  property  in  1793  was  not  be- 
cause it  belonged  to  a  religious  corporation,  but  because  it 
belonged  to  British  subjects.  Fourthly,  they  were  not  natu- 
ralised in  France  ;  for  if  so,  the  law  of  1790  would  have 
treated  them  as  French  subjects,  when  the  government  was 
obviously  interested  in  proving  them  to  be  so  in  order  to  be 
able  to  seize  their  property.  Finally,  they  state  their  losses 
to  amount  to  315,753  francs. 

This  and  several  similar  memorials  were  rejected  by  the 
commissioners,  on  the  ground  that  the  nuns  formed  French 
communities.  They  appealed  as  such  to  the  French  govern- 
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ment;  but  their  appeal  was  rejected  April  27,  1827,  on  the 
ground  that  "  les  reclamantes  ne  sont  pas  Frai^aises,  et  que 
leurs  bien-fonds  ont  ete  confisques  et  alienes  comme  apparte- 
nant  a  des  etrangers,  et  non  pas  en  execution  des  lois  sur  les 
condamnes  revolutionnairement."  They  were  informed  also 
that  the  French  government  had  paid  to  the  English  govern- 
ment a  gross  sum  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  these  claims,  and 
therefore  could  not  entertain  their  petition,  though  compas- 
sionating their  case.  Thereupon,  with  these  new  and  official 
proofs  of  their  not  being  French  subjects,  they  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  ; 
but  it  was  confirmed. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  secretary  to  the 
commission,  wrote  to  the  nuns  at  Paris  to  say  that  their  was 
still  a  sum  of  money  left  unappropriated,  and  that  if  they  had 
any  additional  evidence  to  produce,  their  claims  might  now 
perhaps  meet  with  more  favourable  consideration.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  invitation,  they  sent  a  special  agent  with  their 
papers  to  London.  Sir  Robert  Adair  took  up  their  case, 
and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  their  favour.  This 
letter  is  dated  Oct.  12,  1830.  It  is  an  appeal  ad  misericor- 
diam.  The  nuns  are  called  "  poor  old  ladies,"  and  the  duke 
is  clearly  told  how  between  the  two  conflicting  decisions  of 
the  two  governments  the  nuns  went  to  the  wall :  "  Between 
these  two  decisions, — the  one  rejecting  the  claim  on  the  ground 
of  their  establishment,  and  the  other  on  that  of  their  persons, 
—these  poor  ladies  find  themselves  excluded  from  the  benevo- 
lent arrangements  of  either  government,  although  the  express 
purpose  of  both  was  to  relieve  the  victims  of  these  and  similar 
confiscations."  The  duke's  reply,  dated  Oct.  21,  1830,  is 
characteristic.  It  was  written  on  two  sheets,  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  mislaid  ;  however  all  the  pith  of  the  argu- 
ment is  in  the  former : 

"DEAR  SIR, — When  you  wrote  to  me  on  the  12th  inst.,  on  the 
subject  of  the  claims  of  the  English  ladies  formerly  members  of  a 
religious  house  in  France,  it  was  my  duty  to  inform  myself  on  the 
subject  of  those  claims,  as  I  wished  sincerely  to  consider  equitably 
a  case  in  which  you  took  an  interest. 

Upon  calling  for  the  papers,  I  found  that  the  case  had  been  con- 
sidered and  determined  upon  by  the  board  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  carry  into  execution  the  treaties  upon  the  subject  of  the 
property  of  British  subjects  confiscated  in  France,  and  then  upon 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  I  endeavoured  to  find  the  papers 
upon  this  subject  in  the  Treasury,  but  in  vain  ;  or  to  see  one  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  or  their  secretary,  in  order  to  discover  the 
ground  upon  which  the  decision  complained  of  had  been  made. 
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The  board  is  dissolved.  The  members  of  it  are  either  employed 
abroad,  or  are  out  of  the  way.  The  former  secretary  is  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  at  this  moment  abroad ;  and  I  could  find  nobody 
who  could  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject  of  these  claims, 
or  of  the  decision  upon  them. 

I  make  this  statement  just  to  show  you  the  difficulty  of  review- 
ing in  the  Treasury  a  judicial  case  which  has  been  twice  decided 
against  the  claimants,  and  to  account  for  the  delay  in  answering  your 
letter. 

I  have  at  last  discovered  the  printed  cases  of  the  appellant  and 
of  the  respondents  and  their  appendices  in  the  Privy-Council  Office, 
which  I  have  perused  with  all  the  attention  which  I  could  give  to 
the  subject;  and  I  must  say  that  I  think  that  the  decision  against 
those  ladies  was  right. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  reasoning  upon  the  case,  which 
the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  Privy  Council  have  finally  de- 
cided. 

You  desire,  however,  that  there  should  be  an  equitable  review 
of  it,  founding  that  desire  upon  the  hardship  of  the  decision  upon 
the  individuals,  and  upon  their  claims  to  compassion  on  account  of 
their  age,  their  sex,  and  their  sufferings. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to  attend  to 
such  claims" (ccetera  desunt}. 

It  was  lost  labour  to  try  to  induce  the  iron  duke  to  review 
a  case  tbat  was  finally  decided ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  minister,  lie 
had  other  reasons  for  bis  refusal.  It  might  not  be  convenient 
to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to  admit  claims  to  money 
already  spent.  Though  the  secretary  might  find  by  his  ac- 
counts that  there  was  a  surplus,  the  treasurer  might  know 
that  he  had  no  money  in  his  hands.  The  general  opinion  of 
the  public  was,  that  George  IY.  had  induced  ministers  to 
allow  him  the  use  of  the  money;  that  he  had  spent  it,  partly 
upon  his  profligate  companions,  partly  upon  his  new  buildings 
at  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  that  therefore,  to  save  a  terrible 
exposure,  to  save  an  appeal  to  the  country  to  replace  money 
which  had  been  fraudulently  made  away  with,  and  to  avoid 
the  indignation  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  population, 
the  Government  found  itself  obliged  to  cheat  the  Catholics  as 
the  only  way  of  preserving  its  honour.  And  not  only  to  cheat 
us ;  they  cheated  the  French  government  also.  They  screwed 
out  of  the  French  nation  sufficient  money  to  meet  the  Catholic 
claims,  undertaking  to  see  these  claims  satisfied ;  and  then, 
by  the  most  iniquitous  quibbles,  they  evaded  the  duty  they 
had  undertaken,  and  refused  to  refund  the  money  to  those 
for  payment  of  whose  just  debt  it  had  been  intrusted  to  them. 

We  do  not  rake  up  this  history  to  embitter  the  feelings 
of  Catholics  against  their  countrymen,  still  less  to  act  as  an 
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appeal  to  the  French  nation  in  present  circumstances ;  we  do 
not  forget  that  it  was  France  that  destroyed  our  establish- 
ments, and  by  some  unaccountable  spite  prevented  our  having 
the  necessary  papers  at  a  time  when  their  absence  was  the 
only  reason  of  our  claims  not  being  immediately  liquidated. 
The  "  itching  palm"  of  George  took  advantage  of  the  delay. 
He  put  his  hand  into  our  pockets,  and  picked  them ;  and  after 
it  was  done,  the  English  ministry  thought  it  better  to  be  im- 
pudently unjust  to  us  than  to  confess  the  king's  peculation  to 
the  people.  We  were  the  weakest;  so  we,  with  others,  like  the 
Baron  de  Bode,  went  to  the  wall.  But  we  should  not  have 
been  in  this  position  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  misconduct  of 
the  French  commissioners.  We  do  not,  then,  appeal  to  France 
to  patronise  us ;  the  English  Catholics  have  too  often  found 
what  a  broken  reed  a  prince,  and  especially  a  foreign  one, 
proves.  "We  must  trust  to  God  and  to  ourselves,  and  to  the 
gradually  improving  feeling  of  our  countrymen.  Neither  do 
we  rake  up  this  injustice  with  any  hope  of  being  at  this  time  of 
day  able  to  recover  the  stolen  property.  Our  one  object  is,  to 
show  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  that  the  English  govern- 
ment is  not  to  be  implicitly  believed ;  that  they  will  often 
cover  one  fraud  by  another ;  and  to  insinuate  that,  if  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  make  himself  a  party  to  such  an 
iniquity,  Lord  St.  Leonard's  cannot  wonder  if  we  do  not  ac- 
cept all  his  asseverations,  apart  from  their  proofs,  as  gospel. 
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IT  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  despotic  prince,  that  he  is 
sometimes  made  answerable  for  the  faults  of  his  servants  to 
an  extent  which  is  practically  unfair.  No  doubt  it  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  despotism,  that  the  personal  responsibility  of 
blunders  and  crimes  is  thus  now  and  then  shifted  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  guilty  to  those  of  the  innocent.  But  grant- 
ing that  this  or  that  despotism  exists  as  a  present  fact,  and 
that  the  despot  himself  imagines  that  he  rules  for  the  good 
of  his  subjects,  and  not  for  his  own  good,  we  may  fairly  put 
it  down  among  his  misfortunes  that  his  subordinate  officials 
occasionally  do  him  infinite  harm  by  their  unwise  zeal. 

On  this  ground  we  are  disposed  to  hope  that  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  is  not  always  to  be  held  answerable 
for  the  excesses  of  his  eager  servants,  Knowing  the  decided 
advantages  which,  from  one  point  of  view  at  least,  have  ac- 
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crued  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  from  his  personal  acts, 
a  candid  mind  would  be  willing  to  stretch  a  point  in  estimat- 
ing his  conduct  in  circumstances  of  a  more  than  usually  ques- 
tionable aspect. 

But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  French 
Emperor  is  not  entitled  to  so  large  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  charitable  interpretation  as  are  those  princes  whose 
despotic  rule  is  not  a  thing  of  their  own  creation.  He  is 
himself  the  author  of  the  system  of  which  he  is  now  the  per- 
sonal centre.  He  was  not  born,  like  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
or  Russia,  to  be  the  autocratic  chief  of  a  vast  bureaucracy,  and 
the  natural  commander  of  an  immense  army.  He  did  not, 
like  them,  with  all  their  nominally  arbitrary  power,  find  him- 
self surrounded  with  a  network  of  administrative  traditions, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  host  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  more  ex- 
perienced and  more  able  to  govern  than  himself.  He  was 
not  born  to  be  fed  with  flattery,  and  worshipped  with  half- 
divine  honours  by  an  obedient  court  and  a  host  of  "  friends," 
whose  chief  object  was  to  conceal  the  truth  from  his  eyes. 
Nor  has  he  trod  only  the  marble  staircases  and  the  luxurious 
carpets  of  imperial  palaces ;  or  encountered  warfare  only  in 
the  mimic  struggles  of  a  review,  or  with  the  boundless  ap- 
pliances with  which  kings  take  the  field  when  they  encounter 
a  real  foe.  The  present  system  of  French  government  is  the 
sole  work  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  Its  administra- 
tive offices  had  no  existence  till  he  invented  them ;  they  are 
filled  by  the  creatures  of  his  independent  choice ;  they  have 
no  traditions  but  those  which  are  inspired  by  the  imperial 
will ;  and  from  the  first  to  the  last,  he  has  made  his  own  in- 
dividuality the  prominent  feature  of  the  government  which 
he  has  founded.  If  one  of  his  predecessors  openly  identified 
the  French  state  with  himself,  the  present  Emperor  has  never 
ceased  to  say  to  the  world,  "  /  have  a  destiny  to  fulfil,  /  have 
a  work  to  do,  for  France  and  for  civilisation."  As,  then,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  degree  of  personal  honour  for  the  good  results 
of  his  system,  and  can  claim  a  large  portion  of  the  praise  due 
to  his  subordinates  when  they  do  their  duty,  so  in  justice  he 
cannot  escape  a  degree  of  personal  responsibility  for  their 
follies  or  their  offences,  with  which  the  despots  of  older  dy- 
nasties could  not  be  fairly  chargeable. 

Further,  the  French  Emperor  is  a  man  of  a  most  iron 
will,  and  of  a  temperament  that  knows  no  hesitation  when  he 
has  once  made  up  his  mind  that  this  or  that  thing  shall  be 
done.  Never  yet  was  he  known  to  yield  to  any  thing  that 
may  be  termed  an  "amiable  weakness,"  or  to  suffer  his  judg- 
ment to  be  warped  by  the  finer  frailties  of  humanity.  To 
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imagine  that  delicacies,  or  scruples,  or  tender  sentiments, 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  Napoleon  III.  when  he  would  fain 
teach  his  servants  to  do  their  master's  will,  is  too  absurd  a 
supposition  even  for  a  Bonapartist  sycophant  to  utter.  What 
is  done  by  the  French  government — allowing  for  sudden  esca- 
pades, or  minor  blunders — must  be  regarded  as,  practically, 
the  Emperor's  own  doing.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
bond-fide  expression  of  his  will ;  though  how  far  he  has  some 
secret  intention  lying  concealed  beneath  his  outer  acts,  is  of 
course  another  question.  His  ultimate  object  may  be  very 
different  from  what  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  be ;  he 
may  consider  himself  unable  to  act  otherwise  than  he  does 
act :  but  that  he  himself  personally  approves,  as  a  present 
practical  policy,  whatever  is  ordinarily  done  by  his  officials, 
we  can  entertain  no  manner  of  doubt. 

In  recalling,  then,  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  government 
in  two  or  three  of  its  most  important  recent  acts,  we  cannot 
dissociate  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  imperial  servants  from 
the  deliberate  will  of  their  absolute  superior ;  and  thus  re- 
garding these  matters,  they  assume  in  our  eyes  a  degree  of 
importance  which  they  would  not  deserve  were  they  the  mere 
ebullitions  of  servile  zeal,  or  the  commonplace  resources  of 
the  agents  of  tyranny  in  all  ages  and  all  countries.  And  it  is 
with  no  slight  sense  of  alarm  that  we  discern  in  these  acts  a 
further  proof  of  that  downward  tendency  which  has  for  some 
time  been  only  too  manifest  in  the  imperial  government,  and 
of  an  utter  incapacity  to  grasp  those  principles  on  which  alone 
France  can  become  permanently  orderly,  prosperous,  and  peace- 
ful. Whatever  be  the  Emperor's  personal  ideas,  or  whatever 
may  have  been  his  intentions  or  aspirations  when  he  seized 
the  throne,  his  government  has  plainly  shown  itself  to  be  that 
of  a  despot,  and  not  that  of  a  statesman.  It  seeks  to  rule 
Frenchmen  through  their  infirmities  and  their  vices,  and  not 
through  their  intelligence  and  their  virtues.  It  would  rule 
a  vast,  an  acute,  an  accomplished,  a  noble  people,  on  the  mo- 
del of  a  prison,  or  at  best  a  reformatory.  France,  in  the  eyes 
of  her  rulers,  is  convicted  of  incapacity  for  any  thing  but 
servile  obedience  to  an  inexorable  sway.  Whatever  her  de- 
fects, whatever  her  necessities,  whatever  her  greatness,  what- 
ever her  demands,  there  is  but  one  answer  and  one  remedy, — 
the  crashing  of  the  iron  heel  of  her  master  upon  her  prostrate 
countenance. 

Of  the  symptoms  of  this  system  which  have  been  now  for 
so  long  a  time  showing  themselves,  few,  if  any,  have  been  so 
pregnant  with  causes  for  dismay  as  the  conduct  of  the  impe- 
rial government  in  the  matter  of  the  attempted  assassination 
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in  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  of  the  demands  of  the  French 
Protestants  for  a  just  carrying  out  of  the  principles  of  the 
French  code  in  their  own  case.  That  the  death,  especially 
by  murder,  of  the  French  Emperor  would  be  a  frightful  ca- 
lamity, not  only  to  France,  but  also  to  Europe,  as  things  now 
stand,  no  one  would  doubt.  That  we  in  England,  therefore, 
must,  even  on  selfish  motives,  regard  the  recent  attempt  with 
abhorrence,  and  that  we  should  rejoice  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  future,  no  rational  Frenchman  would  deny.  Least 
of  all  could  the  Emperor  himself  imagine  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life  was  a  thing  for  which  this  country  cared  no- 
thing, and  for  which  she  would  not  do  all  that  is  consistent 
with  honour  and  justice.  If  there  is  a  foreigner  alive  who 
does  understand  us,  it  is  he,  who  lived  amongst  us  so  long, 
and  who  on  our  shores  planned  his  attacks  on  the  existing 
governments  of  his  own  country.  That  Napoleon  III.  should 
suppose  us,  as  a  nation,  careless  about  such  crimes  as  this  last 
one,  is  simply  impossible.  Nay,  it  is  probably  because  he 
knows  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  his  safety,  and  the  stea- 
diness of  our  attachments  when  once  formed,  that  he  has  ven- 
tured upon  that  trifling  with  our  sense  of  self-respect,  and  that 
astonishing  perversion  of  facts,  which  have  recently  aroused 
so  much  indignation  in  all  classes  of  the  country.  Unless  the 
Emperor  had  been  deliberately  prepared  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia,  or  even  with  Austria,  we  believe  that  he  never  for 
one  instant  would  have  suffered  his  subordinates  to  write  and 
speak  of  those  governments  as  they  have  written  and  spoken 
of  this  country  as  the  refuge  and  the  harbourer  of  assassins. 
Only  conceive  the  result  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  say,  again,  at 
"Washington,  if  the  Moniteur  had  printed,  without  one  word 
of  apology,  address  after  address  from  French  regiments,  all 
but  demanding  to  be  led  to  those  capitals  for  invasion  and 
conquest !  It  is  because  Napoleon  knows  that  our  character 
is  such,  and,  if  you  please,  that  our  pride  and  self-estimation 
are  so  intense,  that  we  can  look  down  on  such  bravadoes  with 
feelings  in  which  indignation  is  softened  by  pity  and  cor  tempt, 
— it  is  only  because  he  knows  us  so  well,  that  he  has  permitted 
a  license  in  our  regard  which  w7ould  instantly  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  something  rather  more  tangible  than  mere  indigna- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Knowing  us,  then,  as  Napoleon  unquestionably  knows  us, 
by  what  fatality  has  he  been  influenced  when  he  suffered  his 
satellites  to  pervert  the  entire  question  of  the  refugees  with 
so  transparent  a  fallacy  that  a  child  could  expose  it?  Had 
he  not  nailed  up  the  lips  of  the  French  press,  so  that  French- 
men should  not  be  able  to  discuss  the  subject  at  home,  no 
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doubt  he  would  have  taught  his  organs,  from  Count  Persigny 
downwards,  a  little  more  common  sense  and  plain  logic.  But 
deathlike  as  is  the  silence  of  the  French  mind,  it  argues  no 
little  blindness,  no  little  rashness  in  trifling  with  the  friend- 
ship of  other  nations,  when  the  Emperor  can  permit  his  ser- 
vants actually  to  fasten  upon  England  the  very  faults  for  which 
France,  and  France  alone,  is  responsible.  What  a  system  of 
humbug  and  deception,  after  all,  is  a  despotism !  To  what 
base  and  humiliating  means  is  the  most  autocratic  of  rulers 
driven  in  order  to  keep  down  the  millions  whom  the  outer 
world  imagines  that  he  rules  by  brute  force  alone !  If  the 
tricks  of  the  servant  and  the  slave  are  many,  the  devices  of 
the  master  and  the  tyrant  are  not  fewer ;  and  they  require  as 
careful  an  elaboration,  and  as  ingenious  an  apparatus  of-  de- 
ception, as  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  those 
whose  only  remedy  for  their  evils  consists  in  intrigue  and  fraud. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that,  even  without  the  aid 
of  a  free  press  and  free  speech,  the  more  rational  part  of  the 
French  nation  can  be  deceived  by  the  official  attacks  on  Eng- 
land as  the  abettor  of  assassination,  and  as  partly  responsible 
for  the  attempted  murder  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  first  place, 
France  herself  is  incessantly  turning  political  refugees  from 
her  own  soil ;  actually,  literally,  bodily  shipping  them  off  for 
England ;  forcing  them  to  take  refuge  here  amidst  the  herds 
of  men  who,  either  through  their  misfortunes  or  their  crimes, 
have  been  exiled  from  their  homes.  They  come  here,  and 
live  more  or  less  in  obscurity  ;  or  if  they  do  contrive  to  be- 
come here  and  there  popular,  it  is  by  means  which  imply  a 
careful  abstinence  from  all  such  offences  as  this  last  attempt 
against  the  life  of  Napoleon.  Orsini,  when  he  went  about 
and  made  himself  a  small  name,  knew  too  well  the  temper  of 
this  country  to  show  his  true  character  and  aims.  Like  all 
the  rest  of  the  same  kidney,  his  virtues  were  put  forward  as 
only  paralleled  by  his  wrongs. 

In  the  mean  while,  these  men  do  what  any  body  in  the 
world  might  fairly  do  :  they  buy  weapons  of  offence,  and  con- 
struct deadly  machines  the  real  purpose  of  which  is  a  secret 
known  only  to  themselves.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  doing  this,  or  something  akin  to  it,  all  through  the  year. 
Innumerable  mysterious  contrivances  are  fabricated  in  the  in- 
terests of  science  and  speculation  ;  the  very  makers  not  know- 
ing what  they  are  meant  for,  and  probably  laughing  at  them 
as  fresh  instances  of  the  mania  for  inventions,  and  the  passion 
for  patents,  which  characterise  a  period  of  mechanical  skill. 
It  would  have  been  just  the  same  if  these  murderous  ap- 
pliances had  been  meant  to  shoot  down  Queen  Victoria  and 
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her  husband,  or  any  other  innocent  person  at  home.  You  go 
and  buy  a  brace  of  pistols  in  a  shop  :  is  the  government  of 
England  responsible  if  you  intend  to  fight  a  duel  with  them  ? 
Or  you  study  the  arrangements  of  the  streets  of  Paris  in  con- 
nection with  the  powers  of  certain  explosive  chemical  sub- 
stances :  who  on  earth  is  to  know  that  you  do  this,  or  why  you 
do  it  ?  What,  then,  ought  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  keep  every 
human  being  not  an  Englishman  born  under  the  eye  of  the 
police,  in  the  street  and  at  home,  by  night  and  by  day  ?  Are 
all  Frenchmen  and  Italians  to  eat,  drink,  live,  and  sleep  in  pub- 
lic, so  that  the  French  Emperor  may  be  quite  sure  that  they 
are  not  getting  up  some  scheme  for  shooting  him  some  day, 
in  some  street  of  Paris  or  some  other  city  of  France  ?  The 
thing  is  too  ludicrous  to  bear  investigation.  To  prevent  men 
planning  crimes  is  utterly  impossible  by  any  government  that 
ever  did  exist,  or  can  exist,  if  only  the  conspirators  are  true 
to  one  another,  and  do  not  bodily  exhibit  their  doings  in  the 
public  thoroughfares  or  public  resorts.  Between  the  liberty 
which  allows  of  the  clever  plotting  of  crimes  in  private  houses, 
and  the  shutting  up  every  foreigner  in  solitary  confinement, 
there  is  no  practical  alternative. 

Then  follows  the  next  point  in  this  foolish  charge.  While 
the  conspiracy  is  still  a  secret,  though  matured,  the  conspi- 
rators, with  bland  countenance,  and  as  a  matter  of  mere  rou- 
tine, provide  themselves  with  the  needful  authorisation  from 
French  authorities  for  entering  France.  Innocence  beaming 
in  their  eyes,  while  the  ample  beard  or  moustache  conceals 
the  latent  sneer  upon  their  lips,  they  next  present  themselves 
personally  to  the  array  of  French  officials  on  the  French  soil, 
and  are  admitted  to  follow  their  devices  at  will.  The  infernal 
machines,  which  they  bought  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  in 
London  or  Birmingham,  escape  the  vigilance  of  French  cus- 
tom-houses ;  and  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  find  more  dif- 
ficulty in  smuggling  a  few  boxes  of  cigars  into  England  than 
these  Italian  miscreants  find  in  importing  into  France  a  whole 
arsenal  of  pocket-bombs  for  the  special  slaughter  of  its  ab- 
solute ruler.  What  a  bitter  satire  on  the  resources  of  des- 
potism !  What  a  proof  of  the  practical  value  of  passports  and 
surveillance !  Here  is  a  small  knot  of  villains,  who  walk  as 
coolly  through  the  whole  system  as  a  clever  barrister  dashes 
his  way  through  a  blundering  Act  of  Parliament  drawn  up  by 
an  amateur  legislator.  But  what  an  audacity  in  bad  reasoning 
is  that  which  'condemns  us  for  not  preventing  the  secret  con- 
versations of  a  few  wretches  in  London,  while  it  says  naught 
of  the  faithlessness  and  failure  of  the  French  police  and  the 
French  customhouse- officers,  when  these  same  scoundrels  cross 
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the  water  in  boats,  and  pass  personally  through  the  regular 
official  examination  !  Really,  if  assassins  can  be  stopped,  it 
would  be  when  they  enter  a  country  by  one  of  her  seaports, 
and  submit  themselves  to  the  examination  of  her  officials. 
But  no  ;  this  truth  would  not  suit  the  present  purposes  of  the 
imperial  government,  whatever  those  purposes  are  ;  so  the 
blame  is  to  be  shifted  from  the  French  servant,  who  is  to 
blame,  to  the  English  stranger,  who  had  nothing  on  earth  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

Finally,  the  campaign  is  opened  in  Paris  ;  though  John  Bull 
is  still  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  it  in  London.     This  is  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  old  and  disused  claim  of  the  English 
sovereign  to  the  title  of  king  of  France.    It  is  Queen  Victoria, 
after  all,  who  ought  to  take  care  that  the  Paris  police  do  their 
duty,  and  prevent  Napoleon  from  being  shot.    In  Paris,  how- 
ever, the  work  goes  merrily  on ;  that  which  was  mere  talk  in 
London,  in  Paris  becomes  preparation  for  action.    The  gre- 
nades are  safely  lodged  ;    the  Parisian  authorities  wot  not  of 
their  existence,  much  less  of  their  intended  use.    Poor  innocent 
officials !  for  all  they  knew  of  it,  Pierri  and  Orsini  were  de- 
voted to  the  manufacture   of  bonbons, — industrious  Italians, 
importing  the  sugar  grown  in  the  colonies  of  perfidious  Albion 
in  order  to  undersell  the  beet-root  sugar  of  the  "  protected" 
manufacture  of  France.     And  so  they  dwell  happily  in  Paris. 
Days  and  weeks  flow  on,  and  the  Emperor  is  so  perverse  that 
he  does  not  offer  an  opportunity  for  being  shot  in  company 
with  his  Empress.     What  boots  it  ?     Paris  is  a  pleasant  city 
to   dwell  in.     It  is  livelier  than  Leicester  Square  for  your 
Pierris   and    Orsinis.      There   is   no  need  for  hurry.      The 
longer  the  attempt  is  delayed,  the  surer  it  will  be  to  succeed. 
And  so  all  goes  on ;  till  at  last,  under  the  very  eyes  of  this 
accomplished  police,  and  so  completely  in  their  presence  that 
they  are  among  the  instantaneous  sufferers,  the  batteries  are 
opened,  and  the  campaign  inaugurated  and  completed  exactly 
as  intended.     Happily  the  Emperor  is  not  shot ;  but  for  all 
that  France  had  done  to  save   him,  the    chances  were  im- 
mensely strong  that  he  would  have  been  shot.     So  the  assas- 
sins are  secured,  the  wounded  are  attended  to,  the  Emperor 
goes  into  the  opera-house,  and — the  blame  is  laid  upon  Eng- 
land.    Who  first  thought  of  this  precious  device  for  stimu- 
lating the  passions  of  the  army,  and  for  creating  a  new  inter- 
est for  the  Emperor  in  the  French  nation  by  setting  him  up 
as  a  sort  of  victim  to  English  notions  of  liberty,  of  course  we 
cannot  say.     But  that  such  has  been  the  trick  employed  by 
the  Government,  carried  to  its  extremest  extravagance  by  the 
military  zealots,  whose  braggadocio  has  received  the  impri- 
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matur  of  the  Moniteur,  and  moreover  that  the  French  am- 
bassador in  London  has  ventured  to  breathe  an  echo  of  the 
cry,  is  a  fact  of  lamentable  significance. 

And  what  does  it  mean  ?  Did  the  Emperor  conceive  it 
possible  that  we  should  imitate  him,  by  authorising  a  police 
to  seize,  punish,  or  banish  men  for  no  overt  acts  whatsoever, 
either  of  hand  or  tongue  ?  Did  he  dream  that  we  were  to  do 
for  him  what  even  he,  with  all  his  gigantic  police-apparatus, 
cannot  do  for  himself  in  his  own  country  ?  Or,  if  he  thinks 
the  English  laws  do  not  touch  foreigners  residing  in  England, 
when  their  guilt  is  really  provable  by  facts,  did  he  suppose 
that  he  would  bring  about  a  remedy  by  permitting  his  sub- 
ordinates to  insult  us  openly  ?  Did  he  fancy  that  when  his 
own  official  gazette  printed  the  offers  of  his  soldiery  to  march 
to  London  and  seize  the  criminals  whom  English  justice  re- 
fused to  touch,  he  was  adopting  a  likely  means  for  securing 
himself  against  future  attempts,  and  not  alienating  the  regards 
of  a  nation  whose  enmity  would  cost  him  his  throne,  what- 
ever became  of  his  life?  If  his  object  were  really  what  is 
professed,  the  means  he  has  taken  to  further  it  are  the  very 
worst  he  could  possibly  have  chosen.  If  there  was  a  question 
whether  our  laws  would  touch  men  really  guilty  of  definite 
conspiracy  to  murder  him,  why  did  he  not  make  the  attempt  ? 
The  thing  could  have  been  completed  in  a  few  days.  He 
should  have  followed  the  course  which  Englishmen  pursue 
themselves,  whether  in  the  instance  of  Government  trials  or 
private  cases.  If  this  had  failed,  his  ambassador  should  then 
have  urged  an  alteration  of  our  laws,  in  those  terms  in  which 
one  great  nation  ought  to  address  another  great  nation.  But 
to  suffer  men  like  De  Moray  to  speechify  against  this  country 
in  terms  which  almost  imply  that  we  share  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der— to  receive  without  rebuke,  and  then  to  publish  all  over 
France,  the  coarse  threats  of  a  series  of  military  officers, — if 
his  object  had  been  to  sever  at  a  blow  the  alliance  he  has  been 
at  such  pains  to  cement,  he  could  hardly  have  devised  a  more 
efficacious  means  than  this  which  the  world  recognises  as  the 
work  of  his  will. 

But  after  all,  ivas  it  the  work  of  his  deliberate  judgment ; 
or  does  he,  and  did  he,  regret  these  ill-timed  manifestoes  with 
a  sincere  sorrow  ?  Considering  what  his  character  has  always 
been,  it  seems  possible  that  there  may  be  another  interpreta- 
tion of  his  conduct ;  although,  unhappily,  the  evils  that  must 
result  from  it  receive  no  modification  thereby.  If  there  is 
truth  in  what  is  said  about  his  deep-seated  indolence  of  dis- 
position, and  his  participation  in  the  taste  of  most  despots  for 
letting  things  take  their  chance,  it  may  be  that  the  whole  of 
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these  insults  against  England  were  from  the  first  regarded  by 
him  with  regret.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  the 
Emperor  is  capable  of  great  and  persevering  energy,  he  is 
therefore  habitually  energetic  and  persevering.  Many  a  man 
can  at  times  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  work,  whose  tempera- 
ment is  ordinarily  of  that  lazy  self-indulgent  type  which  will 
allow  the  most  precious  interests  to  be  imperilled  for  want  of 
a  regular  and  daily  superintendence.  It  is,  then,  we  believe, 
quite  possible  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  such  fit  of 
inertness,  Napoleon  may  have  beheld  these  ebullitions  of 
servile  wrath  with  genuine  disgust  and  regret,  while  yet  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  stop  them  in  time.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  frightful  snare  for  a  man  to  regard  himself  as  a  "  child 
of  destiny."  The  recklessness  of  action  to  which  it  can  tempt 
a  person  of  cool  and  acute  judgment  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated. And  if  the  French  Emperor  is  even  in  a  slight  degree 
under  the  influence  of  this  hallucination,  there  can  be  few 
practical  limits  to  the  rashness  with  which  at  times  he  will 
trifle  with  the  probabilities  of  human  action. 

Our  question,  however,  is  not  so  much  with  the  man,  as 
with  his  mode  of  governing  France.  Whatever  be  the  psy- 
chological explanation  of  his  personal  conduct,  the  result  to 
England  and  Europe  will  not  be  modified.  And  whether  it 
be  from  indolence,  or  from  premeditated  design,  or  from  mere 
rashness  and  recklessness,  that  he  has  now  permitted  these 
recent  outrages  against  our  independence  as  a  nation,  the  fact 
remains  the  same,  and  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  convic- 
tion of  the  want  of  true  statesmanlike  principles  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  his  hitherto  "prosperous"  reign.  We 
see  once  more,  with  sorrow,  that  he  has  renounced  all  idea  of 
ruling  France  by  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  her  people. 
We  see  him  endeavouring  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  his  police 
and  his  ministry  to  an  extent  which  places  all  that  is  honour- 
able, all  that  is  independent,  all  that  is  patriotic,  at  the  mercy 
of  a  place-holding  satellite.  We  see  him  stifling  the  very 
breath  of  his  nation  if  it  does  not  blow  hot  or  cold  with  the 
precise  degree  of  temperature  which  suits  the  official  ther- 
mometer of  the  moment.  We  see  him  multiplying  military 
commands,  and  carefully  mapping  out  France  for  the  con- 
venience of  an  instant  application  of  military  law. 

His  Council  of  Regency,  again,  whom  he  has  just  appointed 
by  way  of  safeguard  for  his  dynasty  in  case  of  his  death,  shows 
what  sort  of  a  hold  he  has  on  the  French  nation.  Not  one  of 
them  can  claim  to  represent  any  section  of  the  people  of  France, 
whether  noble,  middle-class,  or  poor.  Without  one  excep- 
tion, they  are  persons  who  owe  all  their  present  position  to 
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their  connection  with  himself,  and  to  the  readiness  with  which 
they  have  bent  to  do  his  bidding  and  accept  his  rewards.    And 
with  the  exception  of  his  own  two  blood-relations,  who  must 
fall  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  we  are  persuaded  that  there 
is  not  one  single  member  of  his  council  which  would  not  de- 
sert the  Bonaparte  interest  the  moment  it  went  to  the  wall. 
They  would  give  in  their  "  adhesion"  to  the  de-facto  govern- 
ment of  the  day  the  moment  by  any  means  it  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  supreme  power.     As  for  dreaming  that  they  would 
uphold  the  claims  of  the  Empress  and  her  child  when  those 
interests  were  under  a  cloud,  no  man  who  knows  the  past  his- 
tory of  France  can  expect  it  for  a  moment.     The  Archbishop 
of  Pciris  is  the  only  one  to  whom  the  world  would  give  the 
credit  of  acting  on  principle  in  the  matter ;  and  we  know  that 
it  is  the  "  principle"  of  that  class  of  the  clergy  to  whom  his 
eminence  belongs  to  keep  the  Church  free  from  close  attach- 
ment to  any  dynasty,  or  any  form  of  government.    With  them, 
((  order"  for  the  time  being  is  the  grand  desideratum  ;  and  if 
anybody  else  could  establish  "order"  in  Fiance  after  the  next 
anarchical  fit  that  seizes  her,  they  would  as  conscientiously 
yield  him  their  support  as  they  did  when  they  blessed  the 
trees  of  liberty  under  the  republic,  or  did  homage  to  Napo- 
leon III.  as  the  "saviour  of  his  country."     We  are  neither 
blaming  nor  praising  this  section  of  the  French  clergy  in  this; 
we  only  state  the  fact,  that  this  theory  respecting  the  po- 
litical action  of  the  priesthood  is  one  which  obtains  largely 
among  them.    And  we  draw  the  very  obvious  conclusion,  that 
whatever  respectability  may  be  conferred  on  the  Council  of 
Regency  by  the  presence  of  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Paris, 
it  confers  not  the  shadow  of  a  promise  of  permanent  support 
on  the  dynasty  it  is  meant  to  uphold. 

But  if  the  recent  acts  of  the  French  government  are  of  ill 
augury  in  purely  political  matters,  what  shall  we  say  to  their 
religious  aspect  ?  If  it  is  lamentable  to  see  that  the  Bonapar- 
tist  dynasty  feels  itself  so  tottering  on  the  throne  that  it  cannot 
bear  the  very  whispers  of  political  opposition,  lest  the  feeble 
reverberations  of  the  atmosphere  lay  it  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
what  must  be  its  religious  strength,  when  it  takes  to  bullying 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  French  nation,  and  professes  it- 
self determined  to  stop  what  it  calls  "  religious  controversy  ?"' 
If  we  examine  the  influence  of  theological  controversy  in 
its  real  bearings  on  practical  religion,  the  evil  of  forbidding 
it,  where  men  do  differ,  is  most  serious.  How  superficial  is 
the  theory  that  practical  religion  gains  by  the  crushing  of 
theological  disputes !  That  disputes  are  usually  ill  conducted, 
that  they  generate  ill  blood  in  streams,  that  they  rarely  make 
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any  body  change  his  opinion,  that  a  perfectly  fair  controver- 
sialist is  as  uncommon  as  a  black  swan — indeed,  the  former  is 
the  rarer  phenomenon, — all  this  may  be  very  true  ;  and  yet 
the  prevention  of  controversy  by  legal  enactments  may  be  a 
far  worse  evil.  And  that  it  is,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Its  inevitable  result  would  be,  that  men  would  cease  to  be  in- 
terested in  religion  at  all.  It  would  be  the  most  powerful 
bribe  to  an  immoral  scepticism  wrhich  could  be  placed  be- 
fore the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  Granting  all  the  mischiefs 
which  the  falsehoods  and  heats  of  controversy  engender,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
marked  quickening  of  religious  earnestness,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  men's  morals  both  towards  God  and  towards  one 
another.  An  age  in  which  men  do  not  dispute  about  religion 
is  always  an  age  in  which  men  do  not  care  about  religion. 
And  if  you  forcibly  repress  the  disputes,  the  carelessness  in- 
stantly follows  on  your  repression.  When  the  Jansenists,  the 
Gallicans,  and  the  Ultramontanes  had  ceased  disputing  in 
France,  what  were  the  practical  morals  that  accompanied  the 
subsequent  period  of  quiescence  ?  What  were  the  morals  of 
England  when  her  High  Churchmen  and  her  Puritans  laid 
down  their  arms,  tired  with  the  conflict  ? 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  the  evils  which  spring 
from  controversy  are  not  evils,  or  that  they  are  slight  evils. 
Nor  do  we  imagine  that  controversy  in  itself  is  an  instrument 
of  much  religious  benefit :  it  often  is  verv  much  the  reverse. 

~r-\  ^ 

But  we  must  take  human  nature  as  it  is,  as  a  whole,  and  ob- 
serve what  men  tire  when  thev  show  the  tendencies  of  their 

*/ 

principles  in  action.  And  all  experience  goes  to  show,  first, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  mankind  agree  in  religion ;  se- 
condly, that  when  they  are  much  in  earnest  in  acting  on  their 
religion,  they  are  generally  very  zealous  in  converting  one 
another  each  to  his  own  views ;  and  thirdly,  that  arguments 
rapidly  degenerate  into  quarrels,  that  few  people  have  such  a 
confidence  in  truth  as  to  be  above  doctoring  it,  and  above  mis- 
representing an  adversary's  views.  But  with  all  this,  the  in- 
terest in  religion,  as  a  thing  for  practice  and  not  for  specula- 
tion alone,  is  kept  alive;  and  if  you  attempt  to  silence  the 
warfare,  you  can  do  this  only  by  reducing  both  parties  to  an 
utter  apathy  as  to  religion  and  its  practical  claims  on  man. 
Discourage  the  exaggerations  of  every  good  thing,  if  you 
please  ;  discountenance  every  instance  of  dishonest  or  savage 
polemics  ;  take  no  part  in  theological  disputes,  if  all  you  can 
do  is  to  pour  vinegar  on  gaping  wounds:  but  do  not  think  to 
cure  the  patient  either  by  bleeding  him  to  the  point  of  death, 
or  by  shutting  him  up  in  solitary  confinement  for  life. 
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Whether  the  French  government  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
to  any  great  extent  these  principles,  or  retrace  its  steps  ; 
whether  they  will  now  at  last  do  no  more — if  any  thing  more 
remains  to  be  clone — in  silencing  the  expression  of  political 
opinion ;  and  whether  we  shall  hear  more  threats  about  in- 
vading London  from  fiery  colonels,  or  whether  the  imperial 
government  will  be  satisfied  by  finding  that  our  Parliament 
is  ready  to  do  what  is  possible  to. clear  up  doubtful  points  in 
our  criminal  code, — still  the  signification  of  these  ebullitions  of 
despotic  wrath  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  They  tend  to  destroy 
little  by  little  the  faint  hopes  we  may  yet  cherish  that  not 
merely  military  and  arbitrary  rule,  but  a  government  of  good 
laws,  is  yet  in  store  for  France  under  the  present  dynasty. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  RELIGION  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ? 

WE  have  already  submitted  to  our  readers  an  article*  to  prove 
the  religious  instincts  of  Shakespeare  from  passages  of  his 
plays.  Our  present  investigations  are  more  external  and  ob- 
jective ;  and  as  we  are  unable  to  offer  any  direct  contempo- 
rary evidence,  we  must  begin  early,  and  take  a  wide  field,  in 
order  to  present  fairly  the  mass  of  circumstantial  indications 
that  exists. 

We  will  begin  with  the  year  1537,  four-and-tvventy  years 
before  the  birth  of  Shakespeare,  probably  fifteen  years  before 
his  father  had  removed  from  Snitterfield  into  Stratford  ;  when 
fierce  contests  about  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
first  disturbing  the  rural  districts  of  England.  On  Easter  Mon- 
day of  that  year,  the  sister  of  a  churchwarden  of  Bishop's 
Hampton  was  married  to  a  substantial  man  of  Stratford ; 
and  the  event  was  celebrated  with  a  church-ale.  Sir  Edward 
Large,  the  curate  of  Hampton,  "noted  for  one  of  the  new 
learning,  as  they  commonly  call  those  that  preach  that  pure, 
true,  and  sincere  word  of  Grod,  and  also  all  that  favour  them 
that  preach  the  same, "was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing forth  to  a  crowd.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  said 
divers  strange  things — some  probably  misunderstood  by  his 
rustic  audience,  but  no  doubt  scandalous  enough:  he  told  his 
audience  that  "  all  those  that  use  to  say  our  Lady's  psalter 
shall  be  damned;"  and  that  the  Ember-days  were  instituted 
by  "  a  Bishop  of  Home  who  had  a  paramour  named  Imber, 

*  In  July  1854. 
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who  desired  that  she  might  have  every  quarter  three  fasting 
days  ;  whence  the  said  Bishop  for  her  sake  caused  the  fasting- 
days  to  be  had  which  are  now  called  Ember- days."  A  poor 
man  named  Robert  Cotton  interrupted  the  preacher;  for  which 
he  was  brought  before  the  king's  commissioners, — William 
Lucy,  John  Greville,  and  John  Combe, — and  sent  to  gaol. 
His  case  was  taken  up  by  Master  Clapton,  or  Clopton,  of 
Stratford,  who  defended  Cotton  so  vigorously  that  he  got  him 
out  of  prison,  and  Lucy  into  trouble  both  with  the  men  of 
Stratford,  who  were  heartily  opposed  to  any  innovations  in 
religion,  and  with  Mr.  Justice  Fitzherbert,  the  founder  of  the 
family  that  still  perpetuates  his  name  and  his  faith.  The 
document  from  which  these  facts  may  be  gleaned  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Athenaeum  of  April  8,  1857,  from  the  original  in 
the  Rolls-Chapel  record-office.  Besides  its  interest  as  afford- 
ing a  lively  picture  of  the  conflicts  through  which  the  Re- 
formation had  to  force  its  way,  it  is  the  first  notice  we  have 
of  the  family  leanings  of  the  great  Warwickshire  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. :  the  Lucys,  the  Grevilles, 
and  the  Combes  of  Stratford  all  inclining  to  the  novelties  of 
Luther;  the  Cloptons,  and  the  men  of  Stratford,  remaining 
stedfast  in  the  old  ways. 

Of  the  other  neighbouring  families, — as  the  Ardens,  the 
Catesbys,  the  Middlemores,  the  Throckmortons,  the  Somer- 
villes, — all  were  opposed  to  the  innovations;  so  we  cannot 
wonder  that  when  Elizabeth,  in  the  early  years  of  her  reign, 
gradually  turned  out  from  their  benefices  all  clergymen  who 
would  not  conform  to  her  proceedings,  most  of  the  parishes 
around  Stratford  required  new  pastors.  Thus  Dr.  Thomas 
Burton,  made  vicar  of  Snitterfield,  the  native  place  of  Shake- 
speare's father,  in  1557,  was  deprived  in  1561,  and  succeeded 
by  John  Peder ;  in  Aston  Cantlowe,  the  parish  where  Shake- 
speare's mother  was  born,  Thomas  Court,  the  vicar,  had  to 
resign  his  living  in  October  1560.  In  Stratford-on-Avon,  the 
town  where  his  parents  resided,  Roger  Dioos,  whom  Queen 
Mary  had  presented  to  the  living  in  1553,  was  succeeded  by 
Elizabeth's  nominee,  John  Brethgirdle,  February  27th,  1560. 
The  same  thing  seems  to  have  occurred  in  Wolveston,  Hamp- 
ton Lucy,  Alveston,  and  Billesley,  and  perhaps  other  places 
round  Stratford ;  a  fact  only  to  be  decided  by  a  detailed 
search  of  the  registers. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  biography  of  Shakespeare,  argues  that 
his  parents  could  not  have  been  Catholics,  because  "  the  as- 
tounding majority  of  the  conforming  clergy  is  a  convincing 
proof  how  little  the  opinions  of  the  laity  must  have  been  dis- 
turbed. They  would  naturally  go  along  with  their  old  teachers. 
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"We  have  to  imagine,  then,  that  the  father  and  mother  of  Shake- 
speare were,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  of  the  religion  established 
by  law."  On  the  contrary,  if  his  parents  went  along  with 
their  old  teachers,  they  remained  Catholics. 

Shakespeare's  mother  was  Mary  Arden,  of  Wilmecote  in 
Snitterfield,  descended  from  Thomas,  a  brother  of  Sir  John 
Arden  (ob.  1526),  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  VII.;  from 
whom  came  Edward  Arden,  of  Parkhall,  not  far  from  Snitter- 
field, who  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  George,  and 
sister  of  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  of  Coughton,  and  conse- 
quently aunt  of  Sir  Robert's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Catesby,  of  Bushwood  Park  in  Stratford.  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Catesby,  was  married  to  Sir  Henry  Browne, 
son  of  the  first  Lord  Montague ;  and  Sir  Henry  Browne's  sis- 
ter Mary  was  Countess  of  Southampton,  and  mother  of  Henry, 
the  friend  and  munificent  patron  of  William  Shakespeare. 
The  poet,  therefore,  was  not  only  a  humble  dependent,  but 
also  a  distant  connection,  of  the  earl's  relations.  May  we  not 
attribute  the  introduction  of  the  two  young  men  to  this  al- 
liance of  their  families  ? 

The  Grevilles,  as  we  have  noticed,  were  of  the  opposite 
party  to  these ;  they  threw  their  interest  into  the  scale  with 
the  Lucys,  the  Combes,  the  Porters,  and  others.  The  sort  of 
weapons  with  which  the  warfare  was  waged  may  be  seen  in  a 
cause  celebre  which  commenced,  about  the  period  of  William 
Shakespeare's  birth,  with  a  conspiracy  of  Ludovic  Greville 
and  one  William  Porter  to  get  all  Mr.  William  Clopton's 
lands  into  their  possession.  The  first  notice  we  have  of  it  is 
in  the  State-Paper  Office,  January  20th,  1564:  "Indenture 
between  William  Clopton  and  William  Porter  ;  indorsed,  '  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  false  deed  which  Grivel  and  Porter  caused  a 
suborned  person  to  acknowledge  before  a  master  in  Chancery 
in  the  name  of  Clopton,  whereby  Porter  conveyed  to  himself 
all  Clopton's  lands.' '  Similar  papers  keep  recurring  down 
to  November  1572,  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  suit.  Many 
persons  whose  names  will  recur  in  our  pages  were  mixed  up 
in  the  affair.  Edmund  Catesby,  uncle  of  Sir  William,  and 
husband  to  Porter's  sister  ;  Abraham  Greville,  Sir  Fulke  Gre- 
ville, and  Sir  John  Conway,  were  compromised  as  witnesses  to 
the  fraudulent  conveyance.  From  a  volume  of  depositions 
about  this  case,  we  learn  something  about  Mr.  William  Bott, 
whose  name  often  occurs  in  the  documents  published  by  Mr. 
Halliwell  and  Mr.  Collier :  he  was  a  burgess  of  Stratford, 
who  often  sat  at  the  same  board  with  John,  the  father  of 
William  Shakespeare;  but,  says  Mr.  Knight,  "history  makes 
no  mention  of  his  pursuits."  History,  however,  tells  us  con- 
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cerning  this  man,  by  the  mouth  of  Richard  Charnock,  of  Sut- 
ton-Colfield,  yeoman,  aged  seventy  years,  that 

"  Wm.  Bott  robbed  Mr.  Monford*  of  Walsoll ;  and  feloniously 
brought  his  goods  out  of  Staffordshire,  and  hid  them  in  bushes  in 
Snitterfield,  where  Charnock  was  hunting  one  snowy  morning.  Mr. 
Mytton,  who  was  hawking  there,  met  Charnock  and  his  companions, 
and  told  them  how  he  had  let  his  hawk  fly  at  a  pheasant,  which  fled 
into  some  bushes,  where  he  followed,  and  there  found  three  or  four 
bundles  of  stuff,  which  seemed  to  contain  pans  or  plate  ;  thereupon 
he  had  the  horses  that  brought  it  tracked,  till  they  were  found,  with 
two  men  with  them,  lying  under  the  bushes.  These  men  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Somerfield,  a  justice  thereby.  They  declared  that  the  goods 
had  come  from  Mr.  Monford's,  and  that  they  were  hired  by  Mr. 
Bott  to  carry  them  home  to  his  house  ;  but  as  day  was  breaking, 
they  stayed  in  the  hushes  at  Snitterfield  till  night. 

William  Bott  also  beguiled  one  Wm.  Clopton,  gent.,  of  certain 
of  his  lands  in  Nether  Ingon.  When  Clopton  was  beyond  seas,  Bott 
took  from  Charnock  (then  farmer  to  Clopton)  the  rents  of  the  lands 
in  his  own  name,  and  gave  him  two  acquittances  for  two  half-years 
in  his  own  name,  and  said  he  should  sell  the  lands.  Bott  showed 
writings  and  titles  that  Charnock  thought  sufficient.  On  his  return, 
Clopton  had  his  lands  again,  and  made  Charnock  refund  the  two 
half-years'  rents  ;  Charnock  never  had  any  remedy  against  Bott, 
who  was  always  accounted  a  common  vexer  and  disturber  of  the 
queen's  subjects  in  Warwickshire." 

Ingon,  or  Ingon-meadow,  was  a  farm  in  the  occupation 
of  Shakespeare's  father  in  1750.f  So  Mr.  Bott's  rascality 
cannot  have  been  foreign  in  its  interests  to  the  family  circle 
of  the  poet.  Another  deposition  in  the  same  volume  tells  us 
more  about  the  doings  of  this  Stratford  gentleman: 

"  Rowland  Wheler,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  shoemaker,  aged  forty 
years,  deposes  that  he  has  known  William  Bott,  late  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  for  eight  years.  He  once  sent  for  Wheler,  the  deponent, 
and  hired  him  to  keep  a  house  called  Luddington  Farm  against  Mr. 
Conias.J  Wheler  had  never  been  in  his  company  before,  and  was 

*  We  suppose  that  this  Monford  was  a  relative  of  Monford,  or  Mountford 
Scott,  a  priest  and  martyr,  who  is  thus  noticed  in  a  return  of  Warwickshire 
priests,  recusants,  &c.  in  1592:  "  Coleshull.  Here  was  found  one  Humphrey 
Hawes,  alias  Moseley,  an  old  massing  priest  and  obstinate  Papist,  now  in  War- 
wick gaol.  In  this  parish  also  we  heard  of  one  Mounteford  Scott,  a  Jhesuite  and 
Seminarie,  and  now  hanged  as  is  thought.  These  two  resorted  often  to  some 
places  in  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  done  great  hurt."  William  Mountfort, 
Esq.,  was  the  chief  recusant  at  Coleshull;  other  Catholics  of  the  family  resided  at 
Solihull. 

f  Halliwell,  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  49. 

£  The  name  Conias,  Connyse,  or  Conway,  is  that  of  a  family  most  of  which 
remained  Catholic  for  some  time.  In  1592  we  find  one  of  the  name  "calling 
himself  a  minister ;  but  presented  as  a  wanderer  up  and  down,  and  taken  for  a 
dangerous  Papist."  We  know  of  a  F.  Connyers,  S.J.,  in  1600. 
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never  his  hired  servant  except  by  the  week  or  fortnight ;  but  never 
wore  his  livery,  or  had  standing  wages  of  him.  He  was  by  force 
fetched  out  of  Luddington  by  Mr.  Arden  and  Mr.  Middlemore,  and 
at  that  time  was  with  Bott  about  six  weeks.  After  this,  Bott  sent 
him  to  Worcester  to  serve  a  subpoena  on  Master  Conyas ;  who  caused 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  kept  him  in  prison  at  Worcester  six  weeks, 
so  that  he  should  not  certify  the  service  of  the  subpoena.  After- 
wards Bott  helped  him  out  of  prison,  took  him  to  London,  and  then 
sent  him  with  an  injunction  to  serve  on  Mr.  Conyas  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  At  Hallowtide  following  he  had  to  go  with  the  under-sherifT 
of  Luddington  to  distrain  cattle  of  Conyas  and  the  tenants.  He  left 
him  the  next  Christmas,  eight  years  ago"  (this  was  in  June  1571). 

Charnock  had  deposed  that  Bott  had  two  wives  at  once, 
whom  the  deponent  had  twice  seen.  Wheler  was  examined 
on  this  point,  and  swore  that 

"  He  knew  Wm.  Bott  to  have  two  wives  alive  at  one  time ;  one 
of  them  lived  with  Bott  while  Wheler  was  in  service,  and  the  other 
was  conveyed  by  Wheler  from  Dover  to  Thorne,  near  Lichfield,  to 
a  brother's  house  of  his  there.  The  wife  that  lived  at  Stratford 
•with  Bott  died ;  and  he  has  since  married  another,  and  so  still  has 
two  wives."* 

This  Bott  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  swindlers  who  lived  on 
the  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  all  security  of  pro- 
perty was  unsettled,  and  the  estates  of  suspected  persons  like 
Clopton  were  offered  as  prizes  to  pious  patriots  like  Greville 
and  Bott. 

William  Clopton  was  head  of  the  munificent  family  that 
had  enriched  Stratford  with  its  fine  bridge  and  its  guild 
chapel.  He  had  led  his  townsmen  in  their  battle  against  the 
novelties  preached  by  Large,  and  patronised  by  the  Lucys,  Gre- 
villes,  and  Combes.  He  was  squire  of  the  place,  and  had 
a  strong  party  .of  friends  who  were  indignant  at  the  wrong 
done  him.  William  Bott  had  to  decamp.  The  other  gentry, 
Lucy  and  Catesby,  suffered  in  their  deer  ;  for  the  deer-steal- 
ing of  those  days  was  not  a  mere  poaching  lark,  it  was  often 
an  act  of  retributive  justice  or  of  revenge.  Thus,  in  1556, 
divers  "  evil-disposed"  persons  showed  their  hostility  to  Heath, 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Queen  Mary's  chancellor,  by 
destroying  his  deer  ;  and  in  1600  the  "  evil-affected,"  i.  e.  the 
popishly  inclined  young  men  of  Lancashire,  slew  the  cattle 
of  William  Brettergle,-j-  high  constable  of  the  county — doubt- 
less in  revenge  for  his  oppression  of  their  religion.  J  Con- 

*  State-Paper  Office,  Domestic,  Eliz.  vol.  Ixxix. 

f  Perhaps  a  relation  of  Brethgirdle,  the  first  Protestant  vicar  of  Stratford. 

I  State- Paper  Office,  Nov.  9,  1600. 
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sidering  the  relationship  of  Edmund  Catesby  to  Porter,  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Clopton,  we  fancy  that  the  follow- 
ing account  may  have  some  connection  with  this  famous  cause; 
but  whether  it  has  or  not,  it  is  interesting  as  illustrating  the 
story  told  of  Shakespeare's  deer-stealing.  Lapworth,  or  Bush- 
wood,  Park  was  in  Stratford  parish,  though  about  ten  miles 
from  the  town.  It  was  the  property  of  William  Catesby,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  letter  was  residing  at  his  manor  of  Ashby- 
Legers  in  Northamptonshire,  leaving  Bushwood  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle.  The  letter  must  have  been  written  before 
1578-9,  when  Catesby  was  residing  at  Bushwood  as  sheriff 
of  Warwickshire,  and  was  knighted  by  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth. 

\   "Edmund  Catesby  to  his  Nephew  Mr.  William  Catesby,  Esq.,  at 

Legers-Asli  by.* 

On  Monday  night,  the  nineteenth  of  December,  by  nine  of 
the  clock,  there  came  into  your  park  at  Lapworth  nine  or  ten 
footmen,  with  greyhounds,  and  coursed  and  killed  a  sore"j"  before 
any  in  the  park  were  aware.  At  the  pale-head  beneath  John 
Clarke's  house  the  sore  turned  the  head,  and  the  greyhounds  were 
at  bay ;  and  with  the  noise  John  Clarke  heard  them,  and  went 
oat  with  his  bow  and  shot  a  forked  arrow  amongst  them,  and 
they  shot  a  burbolt  out  of  a  long-bow  at  him  again.  For  all  that 
John  Clarke  ran  to  them  to  keep  them  from  the  deer,  and  they  ran 
half  a  dozen  of  them  and  beat  him,  and  with  their  staves  brake 
his  bow,  and  took  out  his  dagger  and  thrust  him  into  the  breast  a 
little  ;  and  the  while  his  wife  and  daughter  cried  upon  Gower  for 
help,  and  at  last  Gower  and  his  man  came  when  they  were  going 
away,  so  they  left  the  deer  behind :  but  I  suppose  they  meant  to 
have  half  a  dozen  of  your  deer  if  John  Clarke  had  not  come  when 
he  did.  Then  Gower  drew  after  them  with  his  hound, — he  saith  as 
far  as  the  ridgeway,  which  is  at  least  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
park,  and  some  three  of  them  before  him  three  miles  from  the  park, 
and  roved  with  his  cross-bow  at  them  a  hundred  paces  off,  but  after 
that  he  could  never  set  eye  on  them ;  but  when  he  came  home  again 
he  was  in  hand  with  his  father  to  kill  his  fee-doe,  and  his  father  de- 
sired me  that  he  might  kill  it.  I  told  him  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  his  patent,  therefore  he  could  have  none  ;  he  said  my  lord  chief- 
baron  had  seen  his  patent,  and  said  he  should  have  a  fee  buck  and 
doe,  but  he  lieth  ;  and  Thomas  Gower  said  to  me  he  would  never 
keep  that  ground  where  he  should  not  have  a  fee  buck  and  a  doe. 
1  told  him  he  must  not  keep  any  of  yours,  then  :  and  he  said,  where- 
soever he  kept  and  could  not  have  it,  he  would  steal  one  himself;  so 
that- 1  know  not  how  to  trust  him  in  your  park.  I  pray  you  write 
him  a  sharp  letter  to  watch  your  game  better.  They  took  one  of 

*  Chapter-House,  Miscell.  no.  3725.  f  A  deer  of  four  years  old. 
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the  greyhounds  that  night  in  the  park  ;  and  because  I  keep  Christmas 
with  my  brother  Gibbs,  I  have  given  Gower  commandment  these 
holidays  to  let  his  man  (for  that  Gower  is  known)  to  lead  the  grey- 
hound to  three  or  four  parish-churches,  for  that  lightly  he  shall  hear 
whose  dog  he  is.  He  shall  say,  if  any  man  challenge  him,  he  took 
him  up  by  the  highways,  and  so  by  that  means  \ve  are  like  to  hear 
who  were  in  the  park  ;  and  if  I  may  know,  I  will  take  such  order  that 
they  shall  answer  it  in  the  Star-Chamber.  I  pray  you  let  me  know 
when  you  go  to  the  term.  Cope,  your  man,  would  fain  be  at  your 
work.  Thus  much  I  thought  good  to  write  to  you  of  the  hunting ; 

and with  my  wife's  commendations  and  mine  to  you  and  my 

niece,  I  end  in  haste,  the  22d  of  December. — By  your  loving  uncle, 

EDMUNDE  CATESBY." 

From  the  researches  of  Collier  and  Halliwell,  it  appears 
that  John  Shakespeare  came  to  reside  at  Stratford  about 
1551.  His  occupation  in  1556  was  that  of  a  glover,  He 
prospered,  and  was  chosen  a  burgess  of  the  town  shortly 
after  Michaelmas  1557,  and  in  September  the  next  year  he 
was  made  one  of  the  four  constables;  in  1561  he  filled  a 
higher  office,  that  of  chamberlain ;  in  July  1565  he  was 
chosen  alderman,  and  from  Michaelmas  1568  to  Michaelmas 
1569  he  was  high-bailiff;  in  September  1571  he  was  elected 
chief  alderman,  which  office  he  held  till  September  1572.* 

John  Shakespeare  was  of  course  a  Catholic  when  elected 
burgess  and  constable  of  Stratford  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  Did  he  become  a  Protestant  at  the  change  of  religion 
in  1559  or  1560?  Mr.  Knight  is  positive  that  he  did  :  "  That 
John  Shakespeare  was  what  we  popularly  call  a  Protestant 
in  1568,  when  his  son  William  was  four  years  old,  may  be 
shown  by  the  clearest  of  proofs.  He  was  in  that  year  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Stratford ;  he  could  not  have  become  so 
without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  according  to  the  sta- 
tute of  1  Elizabeth,  1558-9.  To  refuse  this  oath  was  made 
punishable  with  forfeiture  and  imprisonment."  Mr.  Knight's 
conclusion  will  not  hold  good.  It  is  one  thing  to  enact,  an- 
other to  enforce  the  enactment.  The  oath  was  first  of  all 
required  of  the  clergy,  and  even  of  them  only  gradually  :  the 
queen  had  often  to  check  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  her  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners,  who  were  shutting  up  the  churches  by 
depriving  them  of  their  pastors  before  substitutes  could  be 
had.  It  was  years  before  this  work  was  finished ;  and  only 
after  the  clergy  were  settled  did  the  government  begin  to 
enforce  the  law  upon  justices  of  the  peace,  who  were  first 
asked  in  1570  to  subscribe  the  act  of  uniformity.  Many 
refused  ;  among  these  were  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton, 

*  Halliwell,  pp  .25-27 
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Thomas  Throckmorton,  and  Robert  Middlemore  of  War- 
wickshire.* And  it  was  nine  years  after  this,  in  1579,  that 
justices  of  the  peace  were  first  forced  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy  ;  when  we  find,  in  Warwickshire,  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, Simon  Arden,  and  eight  others,  refusing,  against 
twenty  who  took  the  oath.  Up  to  1579,  therefore,  one- third 
of  the  justices  of  Warwickshire  were  recusants  ;f  we  could 
point  to  at  least  one  notorious  recusant,  Sir  George  Peckharn, 
who  was  acting  as  magistrate  for  Middlesex  as  late  as  Decem- 
ber 1580.  J  It  was  the  same  with  the  judges  :  "  On  the  day 
following  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  says  Foss,§  "new 
commissions  were  issued  to  all  the  judges,"  many  of  whom 
continued  faithful  to  their  religion  ;  and  in  the  list  of  the 
judges  of  the  reign  he  notes  several  who  were  Catholics. 
Whatever  the  law  was,  the  Catholic  party  was  then  far  too 
strong  to  allow  of  its  being  generally  enforced  on  the  laity. 
We  will,  therefore,  not  allow  that  John  Shakespeare  ever  had 
the  oath  tendered  to  him  as  a  qualification  for  his  municipal 
dignities ;  especially  when  we  find  that  Robert  Middlemore, 
the  recusant,  was  himself  the  sheriff  of  the  county  for  the 
year  when  John  Shakespeare  was  high -bailiff  of  Stratford, 
1568-9, — Middlemore  being  the  person  to  tender  the  oath 
that  he  refused  to  take  himself.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion of  Mr.  Knight's,  to  infer  from  such  general  grounds  that 
John  Shakespeare  was  unfaithful  to  the  religion  of  his  child- 
hood. 

On  the  part  of  the  government,  then,  his  religion  would 
be  no  bar  to  his  office ;  nor,  we  imagine,  would  it  be  any 
objection  to  his  election  on  the  part  of  the  town.  We  have 
seen  how,  in  1537,  the  men  of  Stratford  followed  William 
Clopton  in  his  opposition  to  religious  innovations :  Cloptoii 
was  still  the  chief  man  of  the  town,  and  John  Shakespeare 
was  his  tenant.  Clopton  evidently  remained  a  Catholic  ;  it 
was  only  in  1592  that  his  widow  was  forced  to  conform.  The 
change  came  gradually  over  Stratford.  Brethgirdle,  the  vicar 
from  1560  to  1571,  seems  to  have  had  no  license  to  preach; 
his  successor,  Heycroft,  was  a  preacher,  but  he  resigned  in 
1584.  Under  Brethgirdle  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
must  have  made  but  small  progress :  all  the  townspeople 
might  have  been  baptised,  married,  and  buried  by  him,  for 
no  Catholic  would  ever  think  of  denying  the  validity  of  those 
two  sacraments  as  administered  by  the  new  clergy;  and  as 
for  burials,  there  was,  till  very  few  years  back,  no  other 
place  for  Catholics  to  be  buried  in  but  the  churchyard.  The 

*  State-Paper  Office,  Eliz.  vol.  Ixvii.  no.  24.       f  Ibid.  vol.  cxxxiii.  nos.  10-13. 
%  Ibid.  vol.  cxliv.  nos.  56-58.          §  Judges  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  403. 
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baptismal  and  funeral  registers  of  John  Shakespeare's  chil- 
dren, therefore,  prove  nothing  concerning  his  religion.  Hey- 
croft,  the  preacher,  probably  worked  more  effectually  than 
his  predecessor,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  the  prepon- 
derance for  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  John  Shakespeare, 
who  had  attained  the  highest  municipal  dignities  just  before 
the  induction  of  the  new  vicar,  and  who  was  chief  alderman 
in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  from  that  time  forth  held  no 
honours,  and  after  1575  appears  continually  sinking  in  so- 
ciety. Up  to  that  date  he  had  been  continually  adding  to 
his  property :  from  that  time  we  find  him  on  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  selling  and  mortgaging,  till  in  1579  he  was 
unable  to  pay  a  levy  of  three  shillings  and  threepence,  and 
in  1586  was  returned  by  the  constables  as  "  having  nothing 
to  distrain  upon."  There  is  also  a  quantity  of  evidence  show- 
ing him  unable  to  pay  his  debts, — rated  at  less  sums  than  his 
brother  aldermen,  eluding  writs  of  capias,  and  once  actually 
clapped  up  in  prison. 

Yet  his  biographers,  especially  Mr.  Knight,  are  unwilling 
to  accept  even  these  evidences  of  his  poverty.  Mr.  Halliwell 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  them : 

"  There  is,  indeed,  so  much  uncertainty  in  reasoning  on  indica- 
tions such  as  these,  which  might  have  been  caused  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  that  I  cannot  think  they  prove  the  distress  attributed 
to  John  Shakespeare  by  Malone.  And  when  we  find  him  in  1579 
burying  a  very  young  child  with  more  expense  than  was  absolutely 
required,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  his  position  was  by  no  means 
so  hazardous  as  has  been  represented."  (p.  52.) 

If  biographers  really  want  a  reason  to  account  for  John 
Shakespeare,  though  in  no  distress  or  actual  want,  mortgag- 
ing and  selling  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  we  would 
suggest  to  them  that  his  being  a  recusant  fully  accounts  for 
it ;  for  (t  fraudulent"  mortgages  and  sales  were  the  recognised 
means  of  evading  the  iniquitous  robberies  of  the  penal  laws  : 
"The  recusants  convey  all  their  lands  and  goods  to  friends 
of  theirs  before  their  convictions,  and  are  relieved  by  those 
that  have  the  same  lands."*  Such  would  be  the  most  natural 
account  of  the  "  circumstances  which  placed  him  in  a  delicate 
legal  position. "-j- 

It  appears  that  about  the  time  of  his  first  going  down  in 
the  world  John  Shakespeare  went  to  reside  out  of  Stratford. 
Was  this  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the  preacher  ?  At  the 
same  time  he  must  have  given  up  his  trade  of  glover  ;  indeed 


*  Lansdowne  Ms.  153,  p.  232. 
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in  1579  he  calls  himself  *'  yeoman  ;"*  and  he  had  then  left 
off  the  complicated  mark  with  which  he  had  hitherto  signed 
his  name  (for  he  could  not  write),  and  had  adopted  the  proper 
sign  of  a  persecuted  Christian — the  cross;  he  also  began  habi- 
tually to  absent  himself  from  the  "  halls,"  or  meetings,  of  the 
corporation,  until  in  1586,  September  6,  we  find  this  notice  : 

"  At  this  hall  Wm.  Smythe  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to  be 
aldermen  in  the  place  of  John  Wheler  and  John  Shaxpere  ;  for  that 
Mr.  Wheler  doth  desire  to  be  put  out  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 
Shaxpere  doth  not  come  to  the  halls  when  they  be  warned,  nor  hath 
not  done  of  long  time." 

If  there  were  any  room  to  doubt  the  reason  why  these 
persons  were  turned  out  of  the  corporation,  all  misgivings 
ought  to  be  set  at  rest  by  the  following  return  of  recusants, 
dated  September  1592:  "  Stratford-on-Avon, —  Mr.  John 
Wheeler,  John  Wheeler  his  son,  Mr.  John  Shakespeare," 
and  six  others.  It  is  true  that  after  their  names  comes  a 
note  :  "  It  is  said  that  these  last  nine  come  not  to  church  for 
fear  of  process  for  debt."  On  this  Mr.  Halliwell  observes  : 

"  It  must  be  remarked  of  this  document,  that  it  distinctly  pro- 
fesses to  contain  a  list  'of all  such  recusants  as  have  been  heretofore 
presented  for  not  coming  monthly  to  the  church  ;'  so  that  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  John  Shakespeare's  name  had  appeared  as 
a  non-attendant  at  divine  service  in  an  earlier  return  (or  returns). 
How  far  it  may  be  said  to  prove  him  distinctly  a  recusant,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  must  be  left  to  be  decided  hereafter  by  evidence  not  now 
known." 

"  How  far  it  proves  him  distinctly  a  recusant"  indeed ! 
Why  here,  in  a  legal  document,  he  is  distinctly  called  a  recu- 
sant ;  only  it  is  said  in  excuse,  that  he  is  afraid  to  stir  out  for 
fear  of  process  for  debt.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  fear  seems 
only  to  have  kept  him  in-doors  on  Sundays.-)-  For  in  July 
and  August  of  the  same  year, — that  is,  in  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  certificate, — we  find  him  making  valua- 
tions and  inventories  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  persons  de- 
ceased. |  He  could  stir  out  well  enough  about  his  ordinary 
business  ;  it  was  only  when  the  commissioners  asked  him  why 
he  did  not  go  to  church  that  he,  or  his  friends  for  him, 
answered  that  he  was  afraid  of  process.  Mr.  Halliwell,  as 
an  antiquary,  ought  to  have  known  well  enough  that  this  was 
the  common  excuse  of  recusants.  Thus,  in  1577,  we  have 
Cheney,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (who  desired  to  screen  the 
poor  Papists),  dividing  recusants  into  three  classes :  those  who 

*  Halliwell,  p.  1>. 
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excused  their  non-attendance  at  church  by  the  plea  of  ill 
health  ;  those  who  used  the  plea  of  debt, — both  classes  "  sus- 
pected of  Popery  ;"*  and  thirdly,  Puritans.  Hence  we  see 
that  all  Popish  recusants  employed  the  plea  of  debt  or  of  ill 
health.  Again,  under  the  date  of  October  18th,  1586,  we 
find  an  examination  of  Thomas  Huncks,  of  Clapton,  Glouces- 
tershire, who  was  apprehended  for  going  to  Fotheringay  to 
Mr.  Fynes,  one  of  the  sewers  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
ask  him  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Catesby.  One  of 
the  points  is,  "  Item,  he  saith  he  was  not  at  church  these 
three  or  four  years.  The  cause  ivas,  that  he  durst  not  for  fear 
of  attachments.'"  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  em- 
ployed in  business  between  Sir  William  Catesby,  who  had 
been  converted  by  Father  Parsons  in  1580,  and  Queen  Mary, 
was  a  Popish  recusant.  We  could  produce  fifty  more  examples 
to  the  same  eifect.  The  controversy  about  Shakespeare's  reli- 
gion exhibits  a  fact  in  morals  by  no  means  new  :  according  to 
the  religion  of  the  biographers,  so  do  they  assume  his  to  have 
been  ;  and  no  proof,  however  direct,  is  sufficient  to  make  Pro- 
testant writers  admit  that  even  his  father  was  a  Catholic.  If 
we  ourselves  add  another  unit  to  this  series,  at  any  rate  we  do 
not  rest  our  proofs  on  such  contemptible  arguments  as  those 
used  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  Mr.  Knight. 

Having  proved  distinctly  enough  that  Shakespeare's  father 
was  a  Catholic,  and  so  continued,  at  least  up  to  1592,  let  us 
go  back  a  little,  and  trace  the  company  into  which  he  must 
have  been  led  by  his  religion.  We  have  seen  that  Shake- 
speare's mother,  Mary  Arden,  was  a  cousin  of  Edward  Arden, 
the  squire  of  Parkhall;  distant  enough  to  have  been  forgotten 
if  she  had  moved  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  near  enough 
in  those  clannish  days  to  be  remembered  and  patronised  when 
living  close  at  hand.  John  Somerfield  was  another  of  the 
gentry  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  next  justice  to  Snitterfield, 
before  whom  the  men  employed  by  Bott  to  rob  Monford  were 
taken.  We  have  evidence  of  the  acquaintance  of  Shakespeare's 
family  with  this  gentleman.  He  appears  in  1560  as  principal 
witness  to  a  lease  granted  by  Agnes  Arden  of  Wilmecote 
(Shakespeare's  grandmother)  to  Alexander  Webb,  whose  son 
had  married  one  of  her  daughters.-)-  This  Somerville  had  a 
son  John,  born  also  in  1560,  who  afterwards  married  Marga- 
ret, a  daughter  of  Edward  Arden.  The  Ardens  and  the 
Somervilles  were  all  Catholics. 

Now  we  cannot  doubt  of  young  Shakespeare's  acquaint- 
tancewith  these  people.  In  those  days  the  system  of  retainers 
was  in  full  force  ;  though  Elizabeth,  seeing  what  a  powerful 
*  State- Paper  Office,  Eliz.  vol.  cxvii.  no.  12.  f  Halliwell,  p.  12. 
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instrument  it  might  be  to  resist  her  religious  innovations,  had 
devoted  her  energies  to  crushing  it :  she  feared  the  strength 
that  retainers  gave  the  nobles.  But  her  upstart  favourites 
were  none  the  less  anxious  to  make  every  body  wear  their 
livery.  In  Warwickshire,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  stood  fore- 
most in  this  course  ;  his  endeavours  to  make  a  strong  party 
were  open  enough  to  give  almost  all  their  point  to  the  accusa- 
tions of  treason  levelled  at  him  in  Parsons'  stinging  satire, 
Leicester's  Commonwealth.  Many  of  the  first  Warwickshire 
gentlemen,  Dugdale  tells  us,  thought  it  no  small  honour  to 
wear  his  livery.  But  there  was  one,  Edward  Arden,  whose 
ancestors  had  been  settled  in  the  county  before  the  Conquest, 
who  disdained  to  turn  flunkey  to  a  new  man,  and  one  stained 
with  such  black  crimes. 

Arden  did  not  forget  that  "  when  Leicester  was  in  full 
hope  to  marry  the  queen,  and  his  own  wife  stood  in  his  light, 
he  sent  her  to  the  house  of  his  servant  Foster,  at  Cumnor, 
where  shortly  after  she  chanced  to  fall  down-stairs  and  break 
her  neck,  yet  without  hurting  the  hood  she  wore ;  that  long 
after  this  he  fell  in  love  with  Lady  Sheffield,  and  then  also  had 
the  same  fortune  to  have  her  husband  die  quickly  with  an  ex- 
treme rheum  in  his  head ;  and  that  he  had  the  like  good 
chance  in  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,"*  who  was  hurrying 
from  Ireland  to  revenge  himself  on  Leicester  for  the  ruin  of 
his  wife,  but  who  died  by  the  way  of  a  poisoned  cup  which 
killed  others  beside  him.  Long  before  Essex's  murder,  Lei- 
cester had  kept  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex  at  the  house 
of  one  Digby,  a  justice  of  Warwickshire  and  creature  of  his. 
Arden  testified  his  disgust  at  all  this,  and  galled  the  earl  "  by 
certain  harsh  expressions  touching  his  private  accesses  to  the 
Countess  of  Essex  before  she  was  his  wife."f  There  was  a 
great  battle  in  Warwickshire :  Arden,  the  noble  old  Saxon 
thane,  asserted  his  own  sturdy  independence ;  he  stuck  to  the 
old  religion,  flouted  Leicester's  livery,  and  scoffed  at  his  infa- 
mous life.  He  was  supported  by  the  prayers  of  all  that  was 
respectable  in  the  county,  and  had  a  crowd  of  retainers  and 
admirers ;  but  Leicester  won  the  day. 

In  October  1583,  poor  young  Somerville,  whose  ill-regu- 
lated mind  had  long  brooded  on  the  wrongs  and  oppressions 
suffered  by  the  Catholics,  became  quite  crazy,  and  went  up 
towards  London  with  a  mad  idea  of  shooting  the  queen. 
Camden  tells  us  that, 

"  The  writings  of  certain  Papists  against  the  queen  and  other  ex- 
communicated princes  drew  some  men  from  their  obedience,  and  so 

*  Leicester's  Commonwealth.  f  Dugdale,  Warwickshire,  p.  081. 
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distracted  one  Somerville,  that  in  all  haste  he  took  a  journey  pri- 
vately to  the  queen's  court,  and  breathing  nothing  but  blood  against 
the  Protestants,  furiously  set  upon  one  or  two  by  the  way  with  his 
sword.  Being  apprehended,  he  confessed  that  he  would  have  killed 
the  queen  with  his  own  hands;  whereon  he,  Ardern,  Ardern's  wife, 
and  his  wife,  and  Hall,  a  priest,  as  accessories,  were  condemned. 
Three  days  after,  Somerville  was  found  strangled  in  prison.  Ardern 
was  condemned,  and  the  next  day  after  hanged  and  quartered.  The 
women  and  priest  were  spared.  This  woeful  end  of  this  gentleman, 
mho  was  drawn  in  by  the  cunning  of  the  priest  and  cast  by  his  evidence, 
was  generally  imputed  to  Leicester's  malice.  Certain  it  is  he  had  in- 
curred Leicester's  displeasure;  rashly  opposing  him  in  all  he  could, 
reproaching  him  as  an  adulterer,  and  defaming  him  as  a  new  upstart." 

Dugdale  reports  the  same  :  "  through  the  testimony  of  one 
Hall,  a  priest,  Arden  was  found  guilty,  and  lost  his  life  in 
Smithfield."  Here  we  see  the  same  abominable  policy  as 
two  years  before  was  practised  with  such  effect  in  Campion's 
case.  It  was  publicly  declared,  and  every  one  believed,  that 
the  priests  were  the  traitors  whose  testimony  hanged  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  yet  all  the  examinations  in  this  case  are  extant,  and 
prove  clearly  that  Hall's  evidence  went  for  nothing.  Arden 
suffered,  not  on  the  evidence  of  the  priest,  but  on  that  of 
Somerville,  his  son-in-law,  whom  Burghley  at  the  time  owned 
to  be  mad,  in  his  tract  upon  "the  Execution  of  Justice  in 
England,"*  where  he  says,  in  mockery  of  our  martyrs, 

"  To  this  number  they  may,  if  they  seek  number,  also  add  a  fu- 
rious young  man  of  Warwickshire,  by  name  Somerville,  to  increase 
their  catalogue  of  the  Pope's  martyrs;  who  of  late  was  discovered 
and  taken  in  his  way,  coming  with  a  full  intent  to  have  killed  her 
majesty.  .  .  .  The  attempt  not  denied  by  the  traitor  himself,  but 
confessed  that  he  was  moved  thereto  in  his  wicked  spirit  by  entice- 
ments of  certain  seditious  and  traitorous  persons,  his  kinsmen  and 
allies,  and  also  by  often  reading  of  sundry  seditious  vile  books  lately 
published  against  her  majesty;  and  his  end  was  in  desperation  to 
strangle  himself  to  death." 

The  history  of  this  miserable  proceeding  is  as  follows :  On 
Friday  October  25,  Somerville,  with  a  boy  to  attend  him,  was 
riding  up  from  Stratford  to  London,  and  had  got  as  far  as 
Oxford,  when  he  went  into  an  inn  for  refreshment ;  and  there, 
before  a  number  of  persons,  he  declared  that  his  purpose  was 
to  go  to  London,  where  he  was  in  hopes  to  see  the  queen,  and 
meant  to  shoot  her  with  his  dagg  or  pistol,  and  hoped  to  see 
her  head  set  on  a  pole ;  for  she  was  a  serpent  and  a  viper.f 

*  Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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The  excited  youth  was  at  once  secured,  and  taken  before  a 
justice  named  Doyley,  who  sent  him  to  London,  where  he  was 
committed  to  the  Gatehouse,  on  the  ^9th  of  October.  When  he 
had  become  somewhat  calmer,  he  was  examined.  He  declared 
that  he  had  not  been  out  of  his  house  for  a  month;  that  none 
resorted  to  him  but  some  of  his  tenants;  that  he,  was  never 
acquainted  with  any  Jesuit  or  seminary  priest ;  that  the  Agnus 
Dei  found  about  him — it  was  felony  to  bear  such  "  supersti- 
tious trumpery"-— had  been  attached  to  his  little  gold  cross  by 
one  of  his  maids;  and  that  he  never  had  an  idea  of  any  attempt 
against  the  queen  before  he  was  committed  by  Mr.  Doyley  to 
the  custody  of  a  constable,  when  he  ivas  beside  himself.*  Burgh- 
ley  and  the  council  knew  well  enough  that  the  young  man  was 
not  in  his  right  mind;  but  he  was  too  ready  an  instrument 
for  their  purposes  to  be  hastily  let  loose;  so  on  the  3 1st  of 
October  they  moved  him  to  the  Tower,  and  there  with  rack 
and  violence  forced  out  of  him  this  confession  rf- 

"  He  was  first  moved  to  take  the  queen's  life  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  week  ;  it  grew  upon  a  report  from  his  wife  that  one  Hawle, 
a  priest,  had  delivered  certain  speeches  at  Park  Hall,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  wife,  Mr.  Arden,  his  father-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Arden,  that 
touched  her  majesty  greatly  in  honour.  This  wrought  in  him  a 
hatred  to  the  queen,  which  grew  to  this  resolution  ;  he  was  also 
moved  thereto  by  certain  English  books  containing  some  exhortation 
tending  to  that  wicked  enterprise.  He  also  sent  one  Francis  Ems 
to  Holthy,  to  Hawle,  that  he  might  be  confessed  by  him,  and  receive 
the  sacrament,  thinking  thereby  that  he  should  be  more  quiet  in 
mind.  He  sent  to  him  two  days  before  he  took  his  journey ;  but 
Hawle  refused  to  come,  alleging  that  he  had  a  sore  leg.  He  also 
made  Sir  John  Conway  privy  to  his  trouble  of  mind  about  an  intent 
he  had  to  do  somewhat  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  but  did 
in  no  sort  acquaint  him  with  his  intent.  Sir  John  advised  him  to  lay 
these  conceits  aside.  He  gave  assent  to  the  motion  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore his  departure  from  his  house;  whereto  he  made  his  wife  privy, 
and  delivered  his  intent  before  her,  his  two  sisters  Margaret  and 
Elizabeth,  and  one  Joice  Hill.^  This  was  on  Thursday  week,  at 

*  State-Paper  Office,  October  29,  1583,  no.  299. 

f  Ibid.  ult.  October  1.583,  no.  300. 

J  In  spite  of  V]  r.  H  unter,  we  think  that  possibly  Agnes  Arden  was  mother — not 
step  mother— to  Mrs.  John  Shakespeare  and  her  six  sisters;  that  in  her  will  she 
calls  John  Hill  her  son  because  he  had  married  her  daughter  Jocose,  or  Joice, 
Arden  ;  and  that  this  person,  or  her  daughter,  is  the  Joice  Hill  who  was  with 
Somerville.  Also  that  Agnes  Arden  calls  Alexander  Webb  her  brother  because  he 
was  the  father  of  the  Alexander  Webb  who  had  married  another  daughter  of  hers, 
Margaret  Arden;  also  that  she  calls  John  Fulwood  her  son-in-law  because  he  had 
married  Mary  Hill,  the  sister  of  her  favourite  son  John  Hill.  In  those  days,  the 
terms  brother,  son,  son-in-law,  &c.  were  used  in  a  much  wider  signification  than 
at  present,  as  we  could  easily  show.  If  this  opinion  is  not  accepted,  then  we 
must  suppose  that  Joice  Hill  was  a  daughter  of  John  Hill,  and  named  after  Jocose, 
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night,  when  he  was  abed.     His  wife  persuaded  him  to  leave  these 
speeches,  and  to  sleep." 

Poor  $omerville  was  treated  as  a  madman  by  his  friends. 
The  Warwickshire  justice  merely  tells  him  to  lay  his  conceits 
aside.  His  wife  and  sisters  and  Joice  Hill  treat  him  like  a 
child,  and  bid  him  go  to  sleep  when  he  blurts  out  his  dan- 
gerous words — certainly  not  in  the  style  of  a  conspirator.  Im- 
mediately that  Somerville's  departure  was  discovered,  his  wife 
rode  after  him  as  far  as  Aylesbury  ;  but  unhappily  he  had 
taken  another  way,  and  she  heard  of  his  apprehension  at  Ox- 
ford. She  knew  too  well  the  temper  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Papists  ;  so  she  rode  back  in  hot  haste,  broke  open  the  door 
of  her  husband's  study,  removed  the  books  and  plate  with  the 
assistance  of  Lady  Conway,  and  then  went  up  with  several 
servants  to  London  to  see  what  she  could  do  for  her  husband. 
There,  of  course,  she  was  apprehended,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

Messengers  were  immediately  sent  to  Warwickshire  to 
catch  Arden  and  his  wife,  and  Hall  the  priest.  Thomas 
Wilkes  was  Walsingham's  commissioner.  This  man  went, 
and  soon  ferreted  out  the  persons  compromised  by  Somer- 
ville.  With  the  rest,  he  sent  up  Sir  John  Conway,  who  con- 
fessed that  Somerville  had  been  with  him  on  Wednesday  Oc- 
tober 23,  and  declared  that  "  he  was  resolved  he  must  die  for 
the  commonwealth,  which  he  was  content  to  do.  Sir  John 
told  him  to  leave  such  idle  speeches,  and  Somerville  left."  Sir 
John,  however,  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  Alderman 
Roe.*  Wilkes  established  his  head-quarters  at  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy's,  at  Charlecott ;  from  whence  he  wrote  two  epistles  to 
his  employers,  both  dated  November  7,  1583.  In  the  first,  to 
Walsingharn,  he  says  : 

"  Unless  you  can  make  Somerville,  Arden,  Hall  the  priest, 
Somerville's  wife,  and  his  sister,  speak  directly  to  those  things  which 
you  desire  to  have  discovered,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  us  here  to 
find  out  more  than  is  found  already  ;  for  the  Papists  in  this  county 
generally  do  work  upon  the  advantage  of  clearing  their  houses  of  all 
shows  of  suspicion,  and  therefore,  unless  you  can  charge  them  with 
matter  from  the  mouths  of  your  prisoners,  look  not  to  wring  any 
thing  from  them  by  finding  of  matter  of  suspicion  in  their  houses. 

or  Joice,  Arden,  Shakespeare's  aunt.  Agnes  Arden's  deed  of  settlement  being 
dated  in  1550  does  not  prove  that  she  was  not  married  to  Arden  before  that  date. 
We  know  that  Wra.  Catesby  was  married  to  Anne  Throckmorton  before  1578  ;  yet 
in  June  1580  we  have  an  "  indenture  of  agreement  between  Sir  Win.  Catesby  and 
Sir  Robert  Throckmorton  for  the  settlement  of  certain  manors,  &c.  by  way  of  join- 
ture for  Dame  Anne,  now  wife  of  Sir  William  Catesby."  We  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence that  absolutely  proves  that  Agnes  Arden  was  not  Mary  Shakespeare's  own 
mother. 

*  State- Paper  Office,  Nov.  7,  1583,  no.  317. 
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I  suppose  there  will  be  little  need  of  my  further  service  here  ;  hovv- 
beit,  1  determine  not  to  remove  from  hence  until  it  shall  be  signified 
from  you  that  I  may  return," 

Walsingham  hoped  to  get  better  evidence  to  hang  Arden 
upon  than  that  of  his  crazy  son-in-law.  Wilkes  tells  him  not 
to  expect  any  other  than  what  he  can  rack  out  of  the  parties 
accused.  Even  this  resource  failed;  and  Walsingham  was  at 
last  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the  evidence  he  had  already, 
though  now  he  treated  it  as  wholly  insufficient.  Wilkes'  se- 
cond letter  is  directed  to  Burghley,  Leicester,  and  Walsing- 
ham. We  give  only  an  abstract  of  it : 

"I  received  your  letter  of  the  2d  on  the  3d  instant,  at  Park- 
hall,  Arden's  house,  as  I  was  departing  and  sending  Arden  to  you. 
I  immediately  went  with  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
preacher,  to  Edward  Grant's  house,  Northbrooks,  while  Mr.  Agli- 
onby  and  Mr.  Burgoyn  went  to  Hall's  of  Idlecote;  and  both  places 
were  searched  at  one  instant. 

At  Grant's  we  found  only  a  book  called  The  Censure,*  which 
seemed  to  have  been  long  lying  beneath  the  bed-tester ;  and  in  a 
trunk  of  Elizabeth  Somerville's  the  florae  Bealae  Marlce. 

Nothing  was  found  at  Hall's  house, — by  books,  papers,  or  other- 
wise,—  that  might  yield  him  suspected.  Here  lodges  Somerville's 
mother,  a  creature  almost  past  sense  and  memory  in  respect  of 
sickness. 

Grant  confesses  that  Edward,  one  of  his  sons,  gave  the  book  to 
Elizabeth  Somerville.  He  is  supposed  to  be  fled  into  Shropshire ; 
but  we  have  laid  wait  for  his  apprehension. 

Joice  Hill  confesses  that  Elizabeth  brought  the  book  to  Mr. 
Somerville,  who  was  much  perplexed  in  mind  after  reading  it.  Eli- 
zabeth afterwards  conveyed  it  away  again,  whither  she  only  can  tell. 

All  superstitious  books  found  at  Somerville's  have  already  been 
sent  to  you  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 

Somerville's  wife,  straitly  examined.f  will  best  discover  what 
the  book  was,  and  how  her  husband  came  by  the  Agnus  Dei ;  and 
his  sister,  whither  she  has  conveyed  the  book.  1  learn  that  this 
woman  is  a  very  perverse  and  malicious  Papist,  and  has  lately  been 
beyond  seas. 

Somerville's  boy,  who  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way  to  Lon- 
don, describes  his  demeanour  as  that  of  one  tormented  in  mind.  It 
will  be  alleged  in  his  excuse  that  since  Midsummer  he  has  been  af- 
fected with  a  frantic  humour,  grown  (as  it  is.  said)  of  jealousy  re- 
ceived of  his  wife.  True  it  is,  that  three  or  four  days  before  he  de- 
parted from  his  house  his  mind  was  greatly  troubled,  insomuch  that 
he  could  not  sleep;  the  trouble  of  his  mind  was  greatly  augmented 
by  reading  the  books,  according  to  his  own  confession.  The  con- 

*  F.  Parsons'  Answer  to  Charke  and  Hanmer's  book  against  Campion, 
t  i.  e.  by  torture. 
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flict  of  his  mind  grew  doubtless  between  bis  wicked  determination 
and  his  fear  and  irresolution, — for  he  is  noted  to  be  a  great  coward. 

His  wife  had  knowledge  of  his  purpose,-  but  was  unwilling  he 
should  hazard  himself.  When  she  heard  lie  was  gone  towards  Lon- 
don, she  rode  after  him  to  bring  him  back  as  far  as  Aylesbury  ;  but 
he  had  gone  another  way. 

The  Agnus  Dei  was  probably  given  him  for  protection.  The 
desire  to  confess  and  receive  the  sacrament  is  common  in  such  trea- 
sons, as  we  find  in  the  history  of  King  John  poisoned  by  a  monk, 
and  the  Spaniard  who  lately  hurt  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Hawle  the  priest  is  here  noted  for  a  most  dangerous  practiser  ; 
a  conveyer  of  intelligence  to  all  the  capital  Papists  in  these  parts  ;  a 
resorter  unto  them  under  the  cloke  of  a  gardener  :  he  converted),  re- 
concileth,  confesseth,  saith  Mass,  &c. :  probably  he  suggested  the 

*/  OO 

notion  to  Somerville.  The  plot  is  widely  ramified,  as  we  may  see 
by  the  fact,  that  in  all  the  houses  of  the  Papists  where  we  have 
made  search,  although  most  of  them  are  notorious  recusants,  we 
have  found  neither  books,  letters,  nor  any  show  of  Popery  by  beads, 
crosses,  or  other  trumpery  that  might  draw  them  into  suspicion. 
They  conveyed  all  such  things  away  immediately  upon  the  rumour 
of  Somerville's  apprehension. 

The  gents  who  have  joined  with  me  in  this  service,  being  wise 
and  well  affected  towards  her  majesty,  are  sufficiently  able  to  exe- 
cute your  honour's  further  directions." 

The  Ardens,  the  Sornervilles,  and  Hall  were  indicted  for 
treason  at  Warwick  early  in  December;  but  the  venue  was 
changed  to  London.  Leicester  doubtless  feared  he  should 
not  be  able  to  get  "justice"  in  the  county  where  he  was  so 
hated,  and  Arden  so  popular.  They  were  all  condemned : 
Somerville  was  removed  to  Newgate,  where  in  a  few  hours  be 
was  found  strangled  ;  Arden  was  butchered  in  Smithfield  ;  the 
ladies  and  Hall  endured  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tov\er; 
one  of  Leicester's  henchmen  enjoyed  Arden's  and  Somerville's 
lands, — from  which  he  was,  however,  afterwards  ejected  by 
Arden's  son  ;  and  Mrs.  Arden  was  continually  examined  about 
her  husband's  title-deeds,  which  he  had  managed  to  convey 
away. 

Dr.  Allen  has  the  following  notice  of  these  murders  and 
robberies  in  his  answer  to  Burghley's  Justitia  Britannica  :* 

"  He  maliciously  asks  us  to  add  to  our  catalogue  of  martyrs  one 
Somerville,  lately  slain — perhaps  a  real  martyr  in  God's  eyes,  if,  as 
all  men  say,  and  the  author  of  the  libel  himself  confesses,  he  was 
beside  himself  and  furious.  For  whatever  he  did  in  that  state  he  is 
not  answerable;  but  his  enemies  are  guilty  of  murder,  especially  if 
they  sent  a  person  to  kill  him  secretly,  for  fear  lest  their  horrible 
machinations  to  compass  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Edward 

*  Bridgewater,  p.  317. 
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Arden,  the  innocent  and  brave,  should  ever  come  to  light.  Arden's 
guilt  was  the  same  as  that  of  Naboth;  and  his  words,  'I  wish  the 
queen  were  in  heaven,'  were  so  rigidly  and  severely  handled  by  a 
mighty  and  sworn  enemy  of  his,  who  for  years  had  been  planning 
his  destruction,  that  they,  together  with  his  open  zeal  for  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  were  enough  to  bring  him  to  a  bloody  death,  whereat 
the  whole  county  mourned."* 

And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Shakespeare  ?  We  have 
already  shown  the  intimacy  of  his  grandmotfier  and  aunt,  or 
cousin,  with  the  Somervilles.  And  we  have  strong  grounds  for 
identifying  the  poet  himself  with  one  who  for  six  years  had 
lived  in  Edward  Arden's  family  as  a  page ;  who,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Somerville  with  Margaret  Arden,  in  1580,  was  begged 
by  the  young  bridegroom  to  be  his  secretary  and  manager  of 
his  law  affairs.  If  this  idea  should  be  well  founded,  then  we 
should  not  only  prove  that  Arden's  story  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  Shakespeare,  but  should  also  explain  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  inexplicable  in  the  poet's  biography.  For  in- 
stance : 

"  Mr.  Collier  follows  Malone  in  considering  there  is  sufficient 
internal  evidence  in  Shakespeare's  plays  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  an  attorney  after  he  had  quitted 
the  free-school.  He  says,  'Proofs  of  something  like  a  legal  educa- 
tion are  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  plays ;  and  it  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  they  do  not  occur  any  thing  like  so  frequently  in  the  dra- 
matic productions  of  his  contemporaries.'  "•}• 

If  Shakespeare  conducted  the  law  business  of  Arden  and 
Somerville,  this  difficulty  is  cleared  up.  He  was  young  for 
the  business,  certainly ;  but  he  might  have  been  as  good  a  law- 
yer as  his  disguised  Portia,  "  the  young  doctor  of  Rome,  the 
greatness  of  whose  learning  could  not  be  enough  commended; 
whose  lack  of  years  was  no  impediment  to  his  reverend  esti- 
mation ;  for  never  was  there  so  young  a  body  with  so  old  a 

*  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  will  add  Dugdale's  account  of  Somerville 
(Warwickshire,  p.  830),  "  who  in  25  Eliz.,  being  a  hot-spirited  gentleman,  and 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  by  profession,  is  said  to 
have  been  so  far  transported  with  zeal  for  the  restoring  of  that  religion  by  the 
instigation  of  one  Hall,  a  priest,  that  he  resolved  to  kill  the  queen  ;  and  to  that 
purpose  made  a  journey  to  London :  and  that  upon  his  apprehension  he  confessed 
his  intent;  but  being  arraigned,  condemned,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  within 
three  days  after  he  was  found  strangled  in  his  lodging.  How  far  forth  he  was  guilty 
of  this,  (jod  knows  ;  for  with  what  a  high  hand  things  were  then  borne,  through  the 
power  of  Hobert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  not  unknown  to  m»>st  men  ;  which 
earl  had  a  particular  spleen  against  Mr.  Arden  of  Parkhall,  father-in-law  of  this 
gentleman,  as  by  sundry  aged  persons  of  credit  I  have  often  heard/'  The  me- 
mory of  the  crime  still  lived  in  Warwickshire  iu  Dugdale's  days. 

f  Halliwell,  p.  108. 
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head :"    we   may   fancy   Shakespeare,   like    Nerissa,   Portia's 
clerk, 

"  A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 

No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk; 

A  prating  boy." 

Next,  this  will  account  for  the  enmity  between  Shake- 
speare and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the  tool  of  Leicester,  the  per- 
secuting Puritan  justice,  who  had  Shakespeare  "oft  whipt, 
and  sometimes  imprisoned;  and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native 
county"  for  stealing  his  venison  and  rabbits,  as  the  Rev.  R. 
Davies  writes  eighty  years  after  Shakespeare's  death.  Malone, 
Knight,  and  others,  who  cannot  bear  that  any  stain  on  the 
poet's  morals  should  be  believed,  do  all  they  can  to  overthrow 
this  tradition.  One  thing  they  can  never  do,  and  that  is,  dis- 
prove that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  is  the  Mr.  Justice  Shallow  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  "  It  must  be  conceded,"  says  Halliwell, 
"  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  in  some  way  or  other  persecuted 
the  poet ;  for  nothing  short  of  a  persecution  would  have  pro- 
voked an  attack  from  one  elsewhere  so  moderate  and  gentle 
in  the  few  notices  he  has  recorded  of  his  contemporaries." 
Lucy  was  the  unscrupulous  enemy  of  Arden,  and  the  fawn- 
ing flatterer  of  Leicester ;  he  was  the  man  who  conducted  the 
searches  of  Papists'  premises  in  the  latter  part  of  1583,  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Catholics  cleared  their  houses,  and  the 
young  men  fled  into  places  of  safety.  This  period  is  just  that 
when  it  is  most  probable  Shakespeare  first  had  to  run  off  to 
London. 

Thirdly,  it  was  only  a  year  and  a  quarter  after  this  that 
his  children,  Hamlet  and  Judith,  were  born.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, have  been  absent  more  than  six  months;  venturing  back 
when  the  persecution  was  over,  but  retaining  his  indignation 
in  his  heart,  and  making  his  poor  friend  Somerville  his  hero. 
For  who  but  Somerville  is  the  original  of  Hamlet ?  Great 
wits  and  madness  are  allied,  as  we  all  know.  Somerville's 
madness  is  no  argument  of  dullness.  Like  Hamlet,  he  con- 
cealed his  determination  to  kill  the  prince  under  the  natural 
mask  of  alienation  of  mind.  Somerville  was  a  man  that  had 
admirers  among  the  admired ;  Charles  Paget  wrote  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  about  him,  and  told  her  of  "  the  great  sor- 
row he  had  had  to  see  his  house  ruinated,  and  his  dear  friend 
murdered,  which  God's  enemies  arid  his,  by  printed  book,  said 
he  did  himself."  For  it  appears  by  Mary's  protests  to  M.  Mau- 
vissiere,  Jan.  5, 1584,  that  Walsingham  had  tried  to  use  Somer- 
ville's pretended  plot  as  a  means  of  implicating  her; — she  takes 
God  to  witness  that  she  had  never  heard  the  names  of  any  of 
the  persons  condemned.  The  novel  of  Hamblet  was  before 
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Shakespeare,  and  it  is  uncertain  when  his  play  was  written; 
but  it  is  clear  that  both  name  and  plot  occupied  his  mind  at 
this  time — for  to  his  two  twin  children,  born  early  in  1585, 
he  gave  the  names  of  Hamlet  (Hanmet)  and  Judith,  the  mad 
conspirator  and  the  valiant  woman  who  had  assassinated  Holo- 
fernes,  and  for  mentioning  whose  name  in  a  prayer-book,  Car- 
ter, the  printer,  had  just  been  hanged.*  Shakespeare  lost  his 
son  Hamlet ;  but  he  has  left  us  a  more  immortal  creation,  to 
commemorate  at  once  the  name  of  his  child  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  his  friend. 

Fourthly,  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  con- 
cerning the  poet.  Thus  Southwell  writes  in  1693:  "The  clerk 
that  showed  us  the  church  is  above  eighty  years  old.  He  says 
that  this  Shakespeare  was  formerly  in  this  town  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London, 
&c."-j~  Only  suppose  that  Puritan  tradition  had  transformed 
the  would-be  regicide  and  "  sacrificer"^  into  a  butcher,  and  we 
have  the  same  tale.  Aubrey  improves  upon  this,  by  making 
the  poet  the  son  of  a  butcher ;  and  he  tells  us  that  "  there 
was  another  butcher's  son  in  the  town,  his  acquaintance  and 
coetanean,  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  natural 
wit,  but  died  young."  Is  this  a  reminiscence  of  the  promise 
of  Somerville's  youth  ?  "  When  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do 
it  in  high  style,  and  make  a  speech."  Poor  Somerville,  when 
he  was  going  to  kill  his  calf,  "  would  do  it  in  high  style,  and 
make  a  speech,"  and  so  was  cut  short  in  his  career ;  but  how 
to  apply  the  tradition  to  Shakespeare,  we  confess,  puzzles  us: 
however,  Aubrey's  authority  is  rejected  by  all  writers  of  credit. 
The  next  tradition,  though  recorded  by  Aubrey,  is  quite  in 
contradiction  with  the  butcher  story,  when  literally  understood. 
*  He  had  been  in  his  younger  years/'  says  Mr.  Beeston,  "a 
schoolmaster  in  the  county ;"  and  we  suppose  that  the  page 
professed  a  little  Latin  as  well  as  law  in  Arden's  house.  His 
escape  would  necessarily  entail  both  poverty  and  privacy  in 
London  ;  and  he  might  easily  have  been  reduced  both  to  as- 
suming a  false  name,  and  to  holding  horses  at  the  playhouse- 
door. 

Here  we  must  suspend  our  investigations  for  the  present, 
promising  our  readers  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  Notice,  too,  how  he  protests  against  Puritanism  by  giving  his  two  daughters, 
Susanna  and  Judith,  names  from  the  "apocrypha,"  which  had  been  thrust  out  of 
the  Bible  by  the  divines  of  l,')()'2. 

f  Halliwell,  p.  88. 

I  "  Let  us  be  sacrifices,  but  not  butchers,  Caius."     (Jul.  Cses.  act  ii.  sc.  1.) 
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Poems.    By  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet-Laureate.    Tenth  Edition. 

London:   Moxon.     1855.     (First  published  1830.) 
In  Memoriam.     By  the  same.     Seventh  Edition.     London : 

Moxon.     1856. 
Maud.     By  the  same. 
Festus :  a  Poem.     By  Philip  James  Bailey.     Fifth  Edition. 

London:  Chapman  and  Hall.     1854. 

The  Mystic,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  same.  Second  Edi- 
tion. 1855.  London:  Chapman. 

The  Minor  Poems  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  A  new  Edition. 
London:  Moxon.  1855. 

Poems.  By  Aubrey  de  Vere.  London  :  Burns  and  Lambert. 
1855.  ' 

May  Car  oh.     By  the  same.     London:  Longmans.     1857. 

Poems.  By  Frederic  William  Faber,  D.D.  Second  Edition. 
1857. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  A  new  Edi- 
tion, illustrated  by  Gilbert.  London:  Routledge.  1857. 

The  Masque  of  Mary,  and  other  Poems.  By  Edward  Cas- 
wall.  London  :  Burns  and  Lambert.  1858. 

"  THERE  was  a  time,"  says  Dr.  Brownson,  in  a  late  Number 
of  his  excellent  Review, — "  there  was  a  time  when  we  read 
and  loved  poetry,  when  we  even  thought  we  really  could  tell 
poetry  if  we  found  it :  but  we  find  so  much  praised  nowa- 
days as  poetry,  so  much  passing  for  poetry  of  the  first  order 
which  in  our  younger  days  would  hardly  have  been  regarded 
as  respectable  prose,  that  we  no  longer  dare  undertake  to  de- 
cide, even  for  ourselves,  what  is  or  is  not  poetry."  Very 
many  persons  have  much  the  same  feelings  regarding  our 
recent  poets  as  Dr.  Brownson.  The  poets  have  of  late  be- 
come so  wonderfully  eccentric,  that  they  have  quite  bewil- 
dered the  poor  critics  who  undertake  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
them ;  and  if  those  clear-headed  gentlemen  begin  to  waver, 
and  get  misty  and  unsettled  too,  what  is  the  public  to  think  ? 
Shall  we  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  poetry  ?  or  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  poetry,  but  that  it  is  ineffable,  and 
beggars  description  or  defies  definition  ?  or  that  poetry  is 
simply  subjective,  as  the  German  slang  phrases  it ;  so  that 
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what  is  poetry  to  one  man's  mind  is  prose  to  another  man's 
mind,  and  vice  versa?  Shall  we  discard  the  voice  of  anti- 
quity, and  make  a  new  ars  poetica  to  suit  these  times  ?  But 
if  you  wish  for  confusion  worse  confounded,  go  back  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  October  1856,  where  you  may  read  as 
follows :  "  Poetry  is  an  infinite  subject ;  and  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  clever  things,  true  and  false,  have  been  said  about  it : 
'  It  is  the  pleasure  of  a  truth,'  says  Aristotle  ;  '  It  is  the  plea- 
sure of  a  lie,'  says  Bacon.  We,  of  course  (the  reviewer  pro- 
ceeds), side  with  Aristotle,  who  gave  the  Muse  the  worthiest 
praise  she  ever  received  when  he  wrote,  *  Poetry  is  more 
philosophical  and  more  deserving  of  attention  than  history  ; 
for  poetry  speaks  more  of  universals,  but  history  of  particu- 
lars.' '  However,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  seems,  to  our  mind,  to 
have  given  her  greater  praise  still ;  for  the  article  proceeds : 
"  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  defence  of  poetry,  proves  further 
that  poetry  is  more  philosophical  than  philosophy  herself." 
The  reviewer  does  not  inform  us  how  Sir  Philip  manages  to 
establish  his  point ;  but  goes  on  to  tell  us,  in  the  words  of  "  the 
poet,"  that  "  the  spirit  of  poetry  is  in  fact  *  as  broad  and 
general  as  the  casing  air,'  and  that  wheresoever  there  is  inter- 
est properly  human,  there  too  may  be  poetry  ;"  and  having 
recorded  the  clever  things  of  other  men,  he  proceeds  to  give 
his  own  clever  thing,  that  "  whatsoever  stands  immediately 
and  obviously  in  relation  to  universal  truth, — be  it  action  or 
suffering,  thought  or  emotion,  a  psychological  fact  or  a  phe- 
nomenon of  nature, — is  perceived,  by  those  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  that  relation,  to  have  within  it  a  capability  of  being 
sung."  Then  at  length  comes  a  definition,  which  the  re- 
viewer calls  a  "  rough  definition,"  that  "  poetry  is  truth  or 
fact  of  properly  human,  important,  and  general  intelligibility, 
verbally  expressed  so  as  to  affect  the  feelings."  For  instance, 
Smith  says  to  his  wife,  "  Dear  me,  what  a  horrible  attempt 
this  is  which  has  just  been  made  in  Paris  upon  the  life  of  the 
Emperor:  several  persons  seriously  injured!"  "  Dear,  dear, 
how  shocking !"  is  the  answer.  And  this  is  poetry,  because 
Smith  expresses  verbally  fact  or  truth  of  proper  human  im- 
port so  as  to  affect  Mrs.  Smith's  feelings.  Nay,  this  expression 
of  horror  looks  to  something  permanent ;  for  as  long  as  there 
shall  be  Smiths  in  the  world,  so  long  will  the  idea  of  assassi- 
nation be  a  shock  to  their  natural  feelings :  Smith  is  only  an 
individual,  but  he  speaks  the  sentiment  of  permanent  hu- 
manity. We  should  not  have  mentioned  this  article,  as  it 
was  published  some  time  since,  did  it  not  express  an  opinion 
which  has  other  supporters  besides  the  reviewer.  "  We  can 
hardly  understand  at  the  present  day,"  says  Mr.  Matthew 
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Arnold,  himself  a  poet,  "  what  Menander  meant  when  he 
told  a  man  who  inquired  as  to  the  progress  of  his  poem,  that 
he  had  finished  it — not  having  yet  written  a  single  line — be- 
cause he  had  constructed  the  action  of  it  in  his  mind.  A 
modern  critic  would  have  assured  him  that  the  merit  of  his 
piece  depended  upon  the  brilliant  things  which  arose  under 
his  pen  as  he  went  along."  Certainly  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  the  poem  is  the  brilliant  things  individually  considered ; 
but  to  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  make  the  action  of 
the  poem  to  be  poetry,  is  like  avoiding  Scylla  to  fall  into 
Charybdis.  Why,  according  to  this  notion  of  poetry,  Shakes- 
peare had  finished  his  poem  when  he  said,  speaking  of  Othello, 
"  I  will  write  a  poem,  the  moral  of  which  shall  be  the  evil 
effects  of  jealousy;  and  I  will  make  a  jealous  husband  fall  a 
victim  to  the  snares  of  some  base  intriguer,  kill  his  wife 
and  himself  into  the  bargain :  and  this  horrible  catastrophe 
shall  illustrate  my  position,  that  jealousy  is  an  evil  passion." 
Philosophy  is  philosophy,  morality  is  morality,  and  poetry  is 
poetry.  Of  course  a  poem  may  have  a  moral  object,  just  as 
architecture  may  have  a  moral  object ;  or  it  may  have  a  philo- 
sophical object,  just  as  history  may,  or  ought  to,  have  a  philo- 
sophical object:  but,  as  architecture  is  not  therefore  morality, 
nor  history  philosophy,  so  poetry  is  neither  philosophy  nor  mo- 
rality. Ut  pictura  poesis  erit  is  a  great  poet's  idea  of  poetry ; 
nay,  we  are  so  thoroughly  unsophisticated  in  this  matter  as  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  definition  which  we  got  up  from  Blair  in 
our  schoolboy  days,  that  poetry  is  the  language  of  imagina- 
tion, or  excited  feeling,  generally  expressed  in  measured  lines, 
— such  is  at  least  the  substance  of  the  definition.  Poetry  and 
painting  are  twin  sisters,  for  the  poet  paints  in  words  on  the 
imagination  as  the  painter  paints  with  colours  on  the  canvas ; 
and  as  a  picture  is  one  whole,  and  not  this  or  that  individual 
cloud,  stone,  shrub,  or  waterfall,  so  a  poem  is  one  whole,  and 
is  not  the  separate  "  brilliant  things"  which  go  to  make  up  the 
poem.  We  shall,  however,  have  to  show  hereafter,  that  the 
definition  of  a  poem  as  a  picture  presented  to  the  imagination, 
and  of  poetry  as  the  art  of  depicting  in  words,  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood. 

Having  thus  premised  on  the  nature  of  poetry,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  upon  what  principle  we  are  going  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  our  modern  poets,  we  return  to  our  re- 
viewer, who,  following  up  his  idea  that  poetry  is  a  certain  sub- 
tle morality  or  philosophy,  concludes  that  "  the  high  places 
of  English  poetry  are  at  this  time  unfilled."  In  different  sense, 
we  both  agree  and  disagree  with  this  decision.  Of  course  we 
have  no  living  poets  equal  to  Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  or 
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Milton  ;  but  that  there  is  no  "true  poet,"  as  people  speak,  that 
we  have  only  minor  poets  and  poetasters,  is  not  at  all  true.  It 
seems  almost  a  paradox  to  say,  but  we  think  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  we  have  good  poets,  but  bad  poems.  There  is  no 
lack  of  poetical  genius;  but  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  judg- 
ment, tact,  taste,  or,  in  one  word,  of  common  sense,  in  our  liv- 
ing poets,  generally  speaking.  And  if  any  one  shall  say,  that 
surely  judgment  is  a  part  of  genius,  we  do  not  wish  to  quar- 
rel about  words,  so  that  our  meaning  be  understood ;  for  by 
genius  we  understand  the  creative  faculty,  as  distinguished 
from  those  more  practical  faculties  of  the  mind  which  go  com- 
monly by  the  name  of  talents  and  abilities, — a  sense  which  the 
word  *  genius'  bears  often  enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  it  in 
this  paper.  Genius,  however  sublime,  will  not  suffice  alone 
to  make  a  poem  ;  the  poet  wants  common  sense.  What  if  the 
ideas  be  sublime,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Brownson  ob- 
serves, they  are  expressed  in  language  which  would  hardly 
have  been  considered  as  "respectable  prose"?  Elderly  gentle- 
men do  not  read  or  appreciate  our  modern  poets ;  but  is  the 
fault  in  themselves,  or  in  the  poets  ?  We  think  it  is  in  the 
poets ;  and  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate  the  chief  defects  of 
the  poetry  of  our  age  which  are  peculiar  to  our  age,  and  to 
illustrate  these  as  far  as  our  limited  space  will  allow:  and,  in 
so  doing,  we  shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  living  poets,  but 
ascend  to  their  sources  in  such  writers  as  Byron  and  Words- 
worth, with  whom  begins  the  epoch  which  we  choose  to  desig- 
nate as  that  of  modern  poetry.  But  let  not  the  reader  mis- 
understand us :  if  we  do  not  always  allude  to  the  merits  of 
our  authors,  it  is  not  that  we  ignore  them,  but  that  simply  it 
is  not  our  object  to  deal  with  them,  but  with  those  defects 
which  are  proper  to  modern  poetry. 

A  very  common  defect,  then,  of  our  living  poets  is  an 
unhealthy  spirit.  Poetry  springs  from  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
or  madness,  as  Plato  calls  it.  "  There  is  a  third  possession 
and  madness,  proceeding  from  the  Muses;  which,  seizing  upon 
a  tender  and  chaste  soul,  and  raising  and  inspiring  it  to  the 
composition  of  odes  and  other  species  of  poetry,  by  adorning 
the  countless  deeds  of  antiquity,  instructs  posterity.  But  he 
who,  without  the  madness  of  the  Muses,  approaches  the  gates 

of  poesy, both  himself  fails  in  his  object ; 

and  his  poetry,  being  that  of  a  sane  man,  is  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  poetry  of  such  as  are  mad."*  It  is  quite  true 
that  poetry  is  the  result  of  an  exalted  state  of  soul,  and  of  a 
delicate  organisation  of  body,  which  acts  powerfully  upon  the 
imagination ;  and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  the  inspiration  of 

*  Thseclrus. 
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the  poet,  which  is  by  no  means  a  merely  figurative  expres- 
sion. But  the  spirit  of  poetry  by  which  a  man  is  possessed 
may  be  healthy  or  unhealthy ;  and  if  the  demon  be  a  dark 
bilious  fellow,  he  should  be  chained  up,  or  rather  "  cast  out" 
by  mild  purgatives,  and  the  poet  should  await  in  peace  the 
coming  of  a  better  spirit;  for  if  this  evil  one  be  permitted  to 
go  abroad,  he  will  certainly  work  mischief.  Lord  Byron  was, 
as  far  as  we  know,  the  first  who  exhibited  to  the  world  the 
dark  spirit  of  poetry,  and  by  his  extraordinary  genius  made  the 
world  in  love  with  the  monster.*  He  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  father  of  those  eccentric  gentlemen  whom  the  reviewers 
have  happily  nicknamed  "  the  spasmodic  school."  Of  course 
Byron  never  carried  his  delirium  to  such  lengths  as  this  new 
tribe ;  but  he  gave  the  idea  of  the  spasmodic  poet.  He  was 
fond  of  considering  poetry  as  a  kind  of  interesting  malady. 
"Poetry,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Hunt,  "is  very  generally  the 
result  of  an  uneasy  mind  in  an  uneasy  body  :  Collins  mad, 
Chatter  ton,  /  think,  mad,  Covvper  mad,  Pope  crooked,  Mil- 
ton blind,"  £c.  Then,  as  the  friends  of  Alexander  imitated 
that  immortal  hero  in  his  peculiar  habit  of  nodding,  so  it  was 
with  the  admirers  of  Byron,  and  the  idea  of  a  poet  became 
fixed.  He  was  to  be  an  unhealthy,  excitable,  melancholy 
man ;  and  the  better  to  cherish  this  darling  humour,  it  were 
well  also  if  the  poet  had  some  secret  woe  locked  up  in  his 
own  bosom,  never,  never  to  be  revealed  to  mortal  ear,  which 
should  pale  his  face  and  keep  him  up  at  unseasonable  hours 
of  night,  so  as  to  alarm  his  relations  about  the  soundness  of 
his  reason  :  nay,  if  a  few  matter-of-fact  persons  thought  him 
absolutely  mad,  so  much  the  better.  But  to  be  serious, 
Byron's  melancholy  was  entirely  due  neither  to  a  delicate  or- 
ganisation nor  to  a  theatrical  affectation.  He  was  also  a  very 
wicked  man  (to  call  things  by  their  right  names) ;  and  when 
he  wrote  "  All  my  madness  none  can  know,"  he  just  meant 
that  only  himself  and  Almighty  God  knew  what  a  very  wicked 
man  he  was.  Chiide  Harold  is  the  wail  of  a  soul  which  loathes 
itself;  which  attempts  to  escape  from  the  horrors  of  remorse 
by  investing  them  with  an  ideal  beauty;  and  which,  tailing  to 

*  We  speak  of  P^nglish  poetry.  We  are  not  unaware  of  the  influence  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  in  Germany,  nor  of  the  "  storm-and- stress"  school  which 
sprung  up  from  the  Robbers  of  the  latter  poet, — when  versifiers  tried  to  be  Tyr- 
tean  by  huddling  helmets,  swords,  and  prancing  steeds  together,  and  by  supplying 
their  halting  verses  with  ohs  and  ahs  ;  when  there  was  one  universal  shout  for 
natur  (which  was  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  volcanoes  and  moonlight),  her 
force  explosion,  her  beauty,  sentiment ;  when  the  true  signs  of  genius  were  to  be 
insurgent  and  sentimental,  murderous  and  lachrymose  ;  when  every  t'  ing  esta- 
blished was  voted  humdrum,  and  genius,  abhorrent  of  humdrum,  would  neither 
spell  correctly,  nor  write  correctly,  nor  behave  correctly,  but  would  be  German, 
lawless,  rude,  natural  Lawless  and  rude  it  certainly  was  ;  but  let  us  hope,  for 
nature's  sake,  not  natural. 
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find  a  balm  which  poetry  cannot  give,  caresses  its  own  wounds 
and  "eats  the  heart"  in  despair.-  Byron  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  make  so  much  of  his  personal  miseries,  but  he 
saw  how  well  it  took  with  the  public.  We  may  suppose 
many  other  souls,  who  had  drunk  the  cup  of  bliss  till  it  palled, 
wanted  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  by  so  doing  they  had 
become  heroes  and  ideals.  We  have  dwelt  thus  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  Byron,  because  poetry  has  its  history,  which  must 
be  studied  in  the  history  of  poets. 

The  case  of  Byron  resembles  that  of  Tennyson,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  both  fond  of  stirring  up  their  own  feelings  and 
looking  at  them, — that  is,  they  are  subjective  poets.  The 
poem  which  gives  us  the  deepest  insight  into  the  mind  of 
Tennyson  is  his  In  Memoriam.  Byron  filled  his  writings  with 
gloom,  which  arose  from  a  strong  conviction  and  an  intense 
feeling  of  his  moral  wretchedness.  Tennyson  moans  through 
a  whole  volume  for  want  of  a  settled  faith,  and  the  consola- 
tions which  a  settled  faith  engenders,  and  the  equanimity  of 
mind  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce.  The  loss  of  a  dear 
friend  produces  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  our  poet  a  kind  of 
disease  which  is  only  known  to  certain  temperaments,  and 
which  Father  Faber,  if  we  remember  rightly,  terms  theomania. 
With  religious-minded  men,  who  have  faith,  the  perpetual 
thought  about  God,  a  keen  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  moral 
responsibility,  the  anxiety  about  their  acceptance  in  the  end, 
and  the  overwhelming  idea  that  their  abode  hereafter  is  already 
prepared  in  the  fore-knowledge  of  God,  produce  sometimes  a 
state  of  morbid  sadness  and  despondency,  which  is  best  cured, 
on  the  one  hand,  by  simply  ignoring  its  existence  and  attend- 
ing to  our  actual  duty,  as  a  judicious  confessor  would  ad- 
vise ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  body  also  has  its  share 
as  cause  of  the  disease,  by  taking  a  little  medicine,  as  the  medi- 
cal man  would  advise.  Now  if  holy  monks  and  nuns,  who 
are  striving  at  every  sacrifice  to  gain  eternal  life,  are  some- 
times visited  by  the  permission  of  Almighty  God  with  this 
cruel  disorder,  it  would  seem  strange  if  a  poor  poet,  who  makes 
his  religion  out  of  his  own  head,  should  enjoy  peace  of  mind 
and  tranquillity  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  we  understand 
(for  the  poet  tells  us  so)  that  he  sometimes  suffers  a  severe 
twinge  of  anxiety  regarding  his  relations  with  the  next  world. 
We  once  tried  to  convert  an  unbelieving  acquaintance,  with 
whom  we  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  beginning,  since  he  be- 
lieved nothing  which  could  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  we 
might  build  our  arguments  ;  till  at  length  we  inquired,  "  For 
what  end  was  man  created  ?"  There  was  a  pause  ;  and  then, 
"  To  propagate  his  kind,  and  then  die  like  the  other  animals," 
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was  the  answer.  Alfred  Tennyson  has  written  down  this  sen- 
timent in  some  pretty  lines  of  the  In  Memoriam  : 

"  Be  with  me  when  my  faith  is  dry 
In  men, — the  flies  of  latter  spring, 
That  lay  their  eggs  and  stin^  and  sing, 
And  weave  their  pretty  cells  and  die." 

No  wonder  that  this  beautiful  poem  leaves  a  gloomy  impres- 
sion on  the  mind, — for  beautiful  it  is,  in  spite  of  its  gloom, 
— since  it  deals  with  such  horrible  doubts  about  the  founda- 
tion of  all  religion.  Happy  monks  and  nuns!  when  troubled 
with  a  little  despondency,  and  tempted  to  look  at  the  dark 
side  of  things,  you  have  the  confessional  and  the  medicine- 
chest;  but  the  poor  poet,  when  he  is  tempted  to  believe  just 
nothing  at  all,  why,  he  must  not  cure  it,  even  if  he  can.  O 
no,  it  will  be  so  interesting  to  be  afflicted  with  these  thoughts, 
and  write  a  poem  about  them.  "  I  should  like  to  die  of  con- 
sumption," said  Byron,  "because  then  the  ladies  would  say, 
*  Look  at  poor  Byron ;  how  interesting  he  looks  now  he  is 
dying  !' '  Byron  and  Tennyson  are  just  alike  in  this  respect ; 
both  think  a  poet,  to  be  a  poet,  should  have  something  the 
matter  with  him  in  soul  or  body,  and,  if  possible,  in  both.  We 
understand  that  the  real  spasmodic  poet  has  recourse  to  opium 
in  order  to  encourage  the  sacred  mania ;  but  we  hope  this  is 
a  calumny  invented  by  the  enemies  of  that  school.  We  will 
mention  but  another  instance  of  our  poet's  theomania, — his 
difficulty  about  the  origin  of  evil.  A  grave  difficulty  it  is,  no 
doubt,  and  just  the  one  a  poet  should  choose  if  he  wishes  to 
exhibit  to  the  world  a  really  fine  species  of  gloom, — a  noble 
gloom, — the  religious  gloom.  Some  people  are  distressed  be- 
yond measure  at  the  very  idea  of  the  number  of  souls  which 
will  freely  choose  destruction,  despite  of  God's  mercy,  and  be 
damned  for  ever.  Sad  indeed  !  But,  after  all,  such  souls  dare 
to  contend  with  God:  and  a  poet  of  healthy  mind  would  take 
God's  part  against  His  enemies ;  remembering,  that  if  the 
wicked  shall  be  damned  for  ever,  which  is  an  awful  punish- 
ment, yet  they  will  also  have  deserved  damnation,  which  is 
therefore  a  just  punishment.  But  the  spasmodic  poets  take  the 
devil's  part  against  God.  Others,  again,  are  distressed  at  the 
physical  evils  of  the  universe,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  who  said  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  brute  creation  was  a  subject  fraught  with 
such  pain  to  him  that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  think  about  it. 
Physical  evil,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  Tennyson's  difficulty  ; 
and  here  again  one  may  take  the  part  of  God,  or  take  the  part 
of  the  devil.  God  made  the  world,  and  He  saw  that  it  was 
"  good."  No  doubt  the  devil  or  a  bilious  poet  would  give  a 
different  decision  ;  so  Tennyson  looks  with  a  jaundiced  eye 
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upon  the  beautiful  universe  which  the  All-Wise  and  All-Good 
has  created,  and  sees  only  horrors  and  monsters  where  a 
healthy  poet  like  Longfellow  finds  sunshine  and  gaudy  colours, 
or  lights  up  the  darkness,  where  it  is  found,  with  the  bright 
sunshine  of  his  own  warm  bosom.  But  of  fifty  seeds  cast  into 
the  earth,  our  poet  observes  that  only  one  produces,  and  the 
forty-nine  perish  in  their  barrenness.  Nature,  he  says,  cares, 
indeed,  for  the  species  of  man  and  beast ;  but  she  is  utterly 
careless  of  the  single  life,  and  heeds  not  that  this  or  that  par- 
ticular animal  may  have  a  wretched  life  of  it,  nor  of  what 
happens  to  the  individual, — whether  it  thrive  or  perish, — pro- 
vided only  that  the  types  of  things  are  preserved.  Nay,  she 
cares  for  types  neither.  "  1  care  for  nothing, — all  shall  go," 
he  makes  her  say  ;  for  look  at  the  fossil  remains  of  whole 
genera  and  families  of  beasts,  birds,  and  plants  now  extinct, 
which  she  has  "  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void."  Nay,  the  poet 
carries  his  sentiment  to  a  blasphemous  extent :  for  man,  he 
says, 

'*....  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 

And  love  Creation's  final  law  ; 

Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed/' 

And  lastly,  man  himself, — poor  man,  with  all  his  weakness 
and  fickleness,  with  all  his  inconsiderateness  and  shortsighted- 
ness, with  all  his  ignorance  and  grossness, — he  fares  no  better ; 
he  is  soon  despatched  in  brief  words,  but  to  the  point.  He  is 

"  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.     Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow-music  match'd  with  him." 

Then  why  did  God  make  the  world,  considering  that,  after 
all,  it  is  such  a  bad  world?  Or  why  did  He  not  create  a 
better  world  ?  Or,  supposing  that  it  is  all  good,  just,  and  har- 
monious,— could  we  only  know  the  whole  state  of  the  case, — 
wrhy,  O  why  are  we  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  whole  state  of 
the  case  ?  Why  cannot  we  see  plainly  that  it  is  all  good,  just, 
and  harmonious;  and  why  is  the  poet 

"  An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  ?" 

Well,  well,  unfortunately  there  were  no  spasmodic  poets  to 
be  consulted  when  the  world  was  created,  or  of  course  the 
human  race  in  that  case  would  find  all  things  arranged  so  as 
to  meet  their  perfect  satisfaction  ;  as  it  is,  we  endeavour,  as 
far  as  we  can,  to  put  up  with  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  make  the  most  of  it,  simply  because  we  cannot  change  it 
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even  if  we  would ;  and  this  is  the  advice  which  we  give  to  the 
gloomy  poet. 

And  here  we  will  conclude  the  subject  of  unhealthy  poetry ; 
for  although  the  In  Memoriam  is  not  the  only  unhealthy  poem 
of  Tennyson,  nor  Tennyson  the  only  unhealthy  poet,  yet  the 
breadth  of  our  subject  only  allows  us  to  exhibit  specimens  of 
our  authors,  and  the  In  Memoriam  appeared  to  us  the  very 
poem  which  would  best  convey  to  the  reader  our  idea  of  un- 
healthy poetry.  We  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  rising 
influence  of  Longfellow  will  finally  succeed  in  banishing  this 
black  demon  from  the  poetical  world.  How  significant  of 
revolutions  in  taste  are  sometimes  even  such  trifling  things 
as  the  frontispieces  of  books!  At  the  head  of  Byron's  Poeti- 
cal Works,  how  often  have  we  seen  the  noble  bard  reclining 
against  a  rock,  his  face  set  to  that  peculiar  sentimentally-sub- 
dued Byronic  scowl,  his  cravat  loose  and  neck  exposed  (with 
a  storm  brewing  overhead),  utterly  regardless  of  bronchitis! 
How  often  have  we  seen  the  ideal  face  of  Shelley  peering  from 
out  the  blackest  background,  gazing  on  vacancy,  with  no  cravat 
at  all,  the  breast  partially  bared,  and  in  his  shirt-sleeves  too, 
unless  our  memory  betray  us  !  And  O,  the  contrast !  Here  is 
lying  before  us  a  beautiful  edition  of  Longfellow's  poems, 
with  a  neatly-executed  frontispiece  representing  the  poet  clad 
in  the  costume  of  the  period,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the 
period, — collar  erect,  cravat  unexceptionable,  and — whiskers  ! 
He  who  runs  may  read.  The  modern  garb  and  air  of  the 
American  poet  signify,  gentle  reader,  that  henceforward,  the 
dark  spirit  who  has  so  long  obstructed  their  union  being  put 
to  flight,  genius  shall  be  married  to  common  sense. 

Another  pretty  general  defect  of  modern  poetry,  and  a 
defect  again  peculiar,  we  think,  to  modern  poetry,  is  its  occa- 
sional obscurity, — a  fault  which  very  few  of  our  recent  writers 
have  avoided  ;  and  here,  again,  is  an  evil  which  confirms  many 
a  good-natured  elderly  gentleman  in  his  rash  conclusion  that 
all  modern  poetry  is  mere  stuff  and  nonsense.  The  unhealthy 
spirit  of  poetry,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  has  a  good  share 
in  rendering  a  poem  obscure,  because  it  urges  the  poet  madly 
forward,  driving  him  into  abrupt  transitions,  half-defined 
images,  and  very  oblique  modes  of  expression.  Let  any  man 
take  up  the  In  Memoriam ,  and  endeavour  to  connect  the  links 
which  join  the  little  dirges  one  with  another,  or  strive  to  un- 
derstand the  drift  of  the  hobbling  stanzas  which  open  the 
beautiful  but  extravagant  poem  of  Maud;  or,  again,  let  any 
man  read  (if  he  can  and  dare)  Mr.  Bailey's  Festus,  and  inform 
us  what  is  the  argument  of  the  book,  and  how  the  different 
scenes  look  to  the  general  plan,  and  he  will  know  what  we 
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mean.  But  why  attempt  to  prove  that  the  poets  are  obscure  ? 
they  own  it.  It  is  the  poet's  boast:  it  is  his  privilege  to  soar 
up  and  "  be  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought,"  till  we  do  not 
see  but  "  feel  he  is  there ;"  whilst  we  feel  that  we,  alas,  are 
nowhere  !  But  if  you  dare  to  charge  the  poet  with  obscurity, 
as  a  rash  reviewer  once  charged  the  poet  Coleridge,  he  is  very 
soon  upon  stilts,  and  talks  down  upon  you  "  easy  words  to 
understand."  "  If  any  man  expect  from  my  poems,"  he  says, 
"  the  same  easiness  of  style  which  he  admires  in  a  drinking- 
song,  for  him  I  have  not  written  :  Intelligibility  non  intellectum 
adfero."* 

'•'  My  song  [says  Shelley],  T  fear  that  thou  wilt  find  but  few 
Who  fitly  shall  conceive  thy  reasoning, 
Of  such  hard  matter  dost  thou  entertain  ; 
Whence,  if  by  misadventure  chance  should  bring 
Thee  to  base  company  (as  chance  may  do), 
Quite  unaware  of  what  thou  dost  contain, 
I  priihee  comfort  thy  sweet  self  a«ain, 
My  last  delight.     Tell  them  that  they  are  dull, 
And  bid  them  own  that  thou  art  beautiful." 

Dull !  Base  company !  O,  but  these  high-flown  gentlemen 
know  how  to  express  themselves  in  good  round  English  when 
it  suits  them.  But,  jesting  apart,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  a 
genuine  poet  like  Mr.  De  Vere  has  not  avoided  this  snare.  At 
the  risk  of  being  considered  dull,  we  select  a  specimen : 

"  SONG. 

Sing  the  old  song,  amid  the  sounds  dispersing 

That  burden  treasured  in  your  hearts  too  long ; 

Sing  it  with  voice  low-breathed,  but  never  name  her. 
She  will  not  hear  you,  in  her  turrets  nursing 

Hi<rh  thoughts,  too  high  to  mate  with  mortal  song: 
Bend  o'er  her,  gentle  Heaven,  but  do  not  claim  her! 

In  twilight  caves  and  secret  lonelinesses 

She  shades  the  bloom  of  her  unearthly  days  : — • 
The  forest  winds  alone  approach  to  woo  her. 
Far  off  we  catch  the  dark  gleam  of  her  tresses ; 

And  wild  birds  haunt  the  wood-walks  where  she  strays, 
Intelligible  music  warbling  to  her. 

That  Spirit  charged  to  follow  and  defend  her, 
He  also,  doubtless,  suffers  this  love-pain  ; 

And  she  perhaps  is  sad,  hearing  his  sighing. 
And  yet  that  face  is  not  so  sad  as  tender  ; 

Like  some  sweet  singer's,  when  her  sweetest  strain 
From  the  heaved  breast  is  gradually  dying."  (p.  25.) 

*  "  I  tell  you  things  that  may  be  understood,  but  I  cannot  give  you  under- 
standing." 
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Compare  with  the  above  the  following  exquisite  lines, 
which,  if  we  did  not  understand,  we  should  be  dull  indeed: 

"REALITY. 

Love  thy  God,  and  love  Him  only, 

And  thy  breast  will  ne'er  be  lonely: 

In  that  one  great  Spirit  meet 

All  things  mighty,  grave,  and  sweet. 

Vainly  strives  the  soul  to  mingle 

With  a  being  of  our  kind  ; 

Vainly  hearts  with  hearts  are  twined  : 

For  the  deepest  still  is  single, 

An  impalpable  resistance 

Plolds  like  natures  at  a  distance. 

Mortal,  Jove  that  Holy  One, 

Or  dwell  for  aye  alone!"  (p.  195.) 

And  why  should  not  all  poetry  be  as  intelligible  as  the 
above  lines  ?  Of  course  we  agree  that  if  a  poem  be  engaged 
about  astronomy  or  botany,  the  reader  should  know  astronomy 
or  botany  in  order  to  understand  it ;  and  on  that  ground  we 
do  not  object  that  Festus  is  obscure  where  some  parts  of 
that  poem  exhibit  the  philosophy  of  Hegel,  mingled  with 
other  miscellaneous  schools,  because  we  consider  that  these 
parts  are  addressed  to  students  who  have  mastered  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel,  together  with  divers  other  schools,  and  the  par- 
ticular lingo  in  which  these  metaphysicians  render  themselves 
intelligible  or  unintelligible,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  each  other. 
But  when  a  poet  treats  of  subjects  properly  human,  which 
every  man  can  conceive  who  has  imagination,  or  feel  who  has 
a  heart,  then  he  should  use  a  style  of  expression  which  may 
render  his  ideas  not  merely  intelligible,  but  easily  intelligible, 
to  an  educated  man  ;  otherwise  his  poem  will  be  like  a  pic- 
ture, beautiful  perhaps,  but  painted  in  such  dim  colours  that 
we  have  to  strain  our  eyes  to  make  it  all  out. 

We  now  pass  to  an  error  of  a  different  kind,  but  an  error 
characteristic  also  of  modern  poetry.  We  have  defined  poetry 
to  be  the  art  of  depicting  in  words  ;  but  this  very  definition 
being  frequently  misunderstood,  leads  many  writers  into  the 
notion  that  they  are  not  writing  poetry  unless  every  word,  or 
at  least  every  phrase,  conveys  a  separate  image.  The  origin 
of  this  defect  is  as  follows  :  the  poet,  on  seeing  a  resemblance 
between  the  down  of  a  thistle  or  dandelion  and  the  locks  of 
old  age,  expresses  this  similitude  by  an  epithet,  and  speaks 
of  the  bearded  thistle  or  of  "  the  dandelion's  hoary  locks." 
Now  the  poetaster  conceives  that  if  he  can  only  accomplish 
this  sort  of  thing  (and  it  seems  easy  enough),  he  will  become 
in  no  time  a  great  poet.  So  he  sets  to  work  :  but,  alas,  he 
only  falls  into  a  bad  habit  of  attempting  conceits,  to  use  the 
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old  word ;  which  too  often  fail  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
are  not  natural,  but  the  result  of  effort.  It  is  like  punning. 
How  very  easy,  when  you  have  analysed  the  process,  to  make 
a  pun !  but  how  difficult  to  make  a  good  pun  !  What  a 
wretched  piece  of  work  is  a  bad  pun !  and  what  a  miserable 
habit,  to  be  perpetually  straining  at  puns !  Now  it  is  the 
constant  attempt  at  images  which  makes  up  the  artificial  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  deal  of  our  modern  poetry  ;  but  of  course 
we  except  such  writers  as  Burns,  who  avoids  this  defect,  and 
Cowper  and  Wordsworth,  who  often  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme  of  puritanical  simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  Shelley 
is  artificial,  even  in  some  of  his  finest  pieces ;  and  Tennyson 
very  frequently  is  excessively  artificial.  As  specimens  of  our 
meaning,  take  the  following  lines  : 

ft  Prithee  weep,  May  Lilian  ! 

Gaiety  without  eclipse 
Wearieth  me,  May  Lilian: 
Through  my  very  heart  it  thrilleth 

When  from  crimson-threaded  lips 
Silver- treble  laughter  trilleth  : 
Prithee  weep,  May  Lilian." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  endeavour  to  make  the  separate  words 
into  images  encourages  an  extensive  use  of  the  hyphen,  which 
is  a  growing  defect,  and  peculiarly  modern  ;  as,  for  instance, 

"  Eyes  not  down-dropt,  nor  over-bright, 

With  the  clear-pointed  flame  of  chastity  ; 
Clear  without  heat,  undying,  tended  by 

Pure  vestal  thoughts  in  the  translucent  fane 
Of  her  still  spirit :  locks  riot  ivide-dispread, 
Madonna-wise,  on  either  side  her  head." 

Then  in  the  poem  of  "  Madeleine"  we  have  "  perfect-sweet," 
"light-glooming,"  "sun-fringed,"  "golden-netted,"  "love- 
lore,"  "  sudden-curved  ;"  and  in  "  Lilian"  (besides  what  we 
have  quoted),  "  innocent-arch,"'  "  cunning-simple/'  Then 
her  eyes  are  "  black-beaded,"  and  her  cheeks  "  baby-roses." 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  influence  of  one  poet  upon  another  : 
we  found  in  Festus,  "  I  am  but  the  £  under-queen'  of  beauty," 
Jove's  "  free-love  skies,"  a  "  sun-bright"  braid  of  hair,  the 
"  boy-god"  Cupid,  and  the  "  world-known," — and  all  within 
the  space  of  a  few  lines.  Now  we  have  no  wish  to  be  consi- 
dered hypercritical,  and  have  no  objection  to  a  little  of  this  if 
the  words  be  nicely  married  together  ;  but  we  complain  of  the 
excess  of  it,  and  also  that  the  effort  at  making  each  word  or 
phrase  as  much  as  possible  a  separate  image  betrays  an  ignor- 
ance of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  graphic  power,  which  we 
shall  call  suggestion.  Suggestive  writing  proceeds  upon  this 
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principle,  that  thought  is  a  more  subtle  thing  than  language ; 
and  that  if  you  only  suggest  an  outline,  the  mind  will  soon 
fill  it  up  with  more  vivid  images  than  you  could  make  with 
words.  Take  these  lines  of  Byron,  which,  trite  though  they 
be,  will  suit  our  purpose  : 

"  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not ;  his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize; 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother : — he  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  ! 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood." 

Now  these  lines  have  won  their  author  universal  applause,  and 
yet  there  are  no  separate  pictures  conveyed  by  any  separate 
word  or  phrase — there  is  no  hooking  with  hyphens,  nothing 
striking,  no  conceits  ;  but  the  poet  wishes  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  the  idea  that  the  poor  gladiator,  thus  "  butchered 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday,"  was  yet  a  man,  and  felt  as  men 
feel :  so,  whilst  the  hum  of  thousands  was  around  him  in  the 
crowded  amphitheatre,  he  did  not  hear — he  did  not  see  ;  but 
he  thought  of  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube,  of  his  wife  and 
children.  That  is  enough.  Shelley  or  Tennyson  would  have 
ransacked  the  universe  to  find  something  in  the  earthquake 
or  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunderbolt  or  the  hurricane  of  the 
desert,  which  might,  however  faintly,  resemble  this  man's 
feelings  ;  and  yet  would  find  nothing  in  earthquake  or  whirl- 
wind, thunderbolt  or  hurricane,  which  would  carry  the  reader 
beyond  the  pathos  suggested  by  these  simple  words: 

"  There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play." 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Shelley's  poems,  "  The  Skylark,"  is  a  tissue  of  little  conceits 
almost  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  yet  the  finest  stanzas  in 
the  whole  poem  are  the  one  or  two  without  them,  as  for 
instance  : 

"  We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Tennyson.  Compare  him  with 
himself  in  such  poems  as  "  Mariana,"  "  The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh,"  "The  Brook,"  "  St.  Simeon  Stylites,"  &c.,  which  want 
his  usual  characteristic,  and  yet  are  nothing  deficient  in 
graphic  power.  Not  that  we  admire  all  these  poems  in  every 
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respect;  but  we  mean,  they  do  not  betray  the  mannerism 
which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  and  are  better  without 
it.  Longfellow  is  the  master  of  suggestive  poetry,  and  seems 
to  know  better  than  most  of  our  recent  poets  what  will  suf- 
fice to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  flow  of  images  and 
associations  of  which  the  detailed  description  would  fail  if 
attempted ;  for  instance, 

<l  TO  THE  RIVER  CHA.RLES. 

River,  that  in  silence  windest 
Through  the  meadows  bright  and  free, 

Till  at  length  thy  rest  thou  tindesl 
In  the  bosom  of  the  sea : 

Four  long  years  of  mingled  feeling, 

Halt  in  rest  and  half  in  strife, 
I  have  seen  thy  waters  stealing 

Onward,  like  the  stream  of  life. 

Thou  hast  taught  me,  silent  river. 

Many  a  lesson  deep  and  long  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver : 

I  can  give  thee  but  a  song. 

Oft  in  sadness  and  in  illness 

I  have  watch'd  thy  current  glide, 
Till  the  beauty  of  its  stillness 

Overflowed  me  like  a  tide. 

And  in  better  hours  and  brighter, 

When  I  saw  thy  waters  gleam, 
I  have  felt  nay  heart  beat  lighter, 

And  leap  onward  with  thy  stream. 

Not  for  this  alone  I  love  thee, 

Nor  because  thy  waves  of  blue 
From  celestial  seas  above  thee 

Take  their  own  celestial  hue  : 

"Where  yon  shadowy  woodlands  hide  thee, 

And  thy  waters  disappear, 
Friends  1  love  have  dwelt  beside  thee, 

And  have  made  thy  margin  dear. 

More  than  this,  thy  name  reminds  me 

Of  three  friends,  »11  true  and  tried  ; 
And  that  name  like  mairic  binds  me 

Closer,  closer  to  thy  side. 


'Tis  for  this,  thou  silent  river, 

That  my  spirit  leans  to  thee  ; 
Thou  hast  been  a  generous  giver, 

Take  this  idle  song  from  me." 

A  Hymn  to  the  Night,"  "  Footsteps  of  Angels,"   "  The 
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Day  is  done,"  and  many  parts  ofJZrangeline,  are  also  admirable 
instances  of  suggestive  power.  Of  course  there  may  be  an 
extreme  of  this  style;  and  the  reader  will  probably  remember 
poems  which,  like  some  of  Turner's  pictures,  are  so  highly 
suggestive  that  they  suggest  nothing :  but  we  pass  by  this 
fault,  as  coming  under  the  head  of  obscurity. 

There  are  two  defects  of  "  modern  poetry"  which,  as  they 
are  mutually  opposed,  we  shall  for  contrast-sake  mention  to- 
gether :  these  are,  on  the  one  hand,  where  unusual  graphic 
power  is  united  to  defective  judgment  and  depraved  taste  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  exquisite  taste  and  judgment 
are  found  with  only  a  scanty  supply  of  graphic  power,  or 
poetical  genius  properly  so  called.  Mr.  Bailey,  in  his  Festus 
and  The  Mystic,  is  an  instance  of  what  results  when  genius 
is  divorced  from  judgment ;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  what 
we  mean  by  genius,  which  warrants  us  in  viewing  it  as  dis- 
tinct from  judgment.  Mr.  Bailey,  then,  has  genius,  —  nay 
we  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  genius  above  the 
average  of  modern  poets ;  and,  however  curious  the  fact  may 
be,  considering  what  a  genius  he  is,  he  has  no  common  sense, 
or  rather,  he  has  made  no  use  of  his  common  sense.  This 
view  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  author  of  Fesius, — a 
genius  without  common  sense, — is  the  only  one  which  will 
fully  satisfy  the  facts,  first,  that  the  reviewers  have  laughed 
at  Mr.  Bailey,  and  pooh-poohed  Mr.  Bailey,  and  for  ever 
damned  (as  they  perhaps  think)  both  Mr.  Bailey  and  Festus ; 
and  secondly,  that  Festus  has  gone  through  five  editions,  and 
even  The  Mystic  (a  still  more  outlandish  production)  has 
gone  through  two  editions.  But  we  might  demonstrate  our 
position  from  the  author's  great  work  itself.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  devil's  termon  as  instances  of  Mr. 
Bailey's  best  manner  : 

"  Naught  is  great 

Nor  small  with  God — for  none  but  He  can  make 

The  atom  indivisible,  and  none 

But  He  can  make  a  world  :  He  counts  the  orbs, 

He  counts  the  atoms  of  the  universe, 

And  makes  both  equal — both  are  infinite. 

Giving  God  honour,  never  underrate 

Yourselves  :  after  Him  ye  are  every  thing. 

But  mind !  God  's  more  than  every  thing — He's  God. 

And  what  of  me  ?     No,  us  ?  no,  I  mean  the  devil ! 

Why,  see  ye  not  he  goes  before  both  you 

And  God  ?     Men  say,  As  proud  as  Lucifer. 

Pray,  who  would  not  be  proud  with  such  a  train  ? 

Hath  he  not  all  the  honour  of  the  earth? 

Why,  Mammon  sits  before  a  million  hearths, 

Where  God  is  bolted  out  from  every  house. 

Well  might  He  say,  He  cometh  as  a  thief  j 
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For  He  will  break  your  bars  and  burst  your  doors, 

Which  slammed  ag;dnst  Him  once,  and  turn  ye  out, 

Roofless  and  shivering,  'ne;ith  the  doom  storm  ;  Heaven 

Shall  crack  above  ye  like  a  bell  in  fire, 

And  bury  all  beneath  its  burning  shards. 

He  calls  :  ye  hear  not.     Lo  !  He  comes  :  ye  see  not. 

No  ;  ye  are  deaf  as  a  dead  adder's  ear. 

No  ;  ye  are  blind  as  never  bat  was  blind, 

With  a  burning  bloodshot  blindness  of  the  heart, 

A  swimming  swollen  senselessness  of  soul. 

****** 

And  as  ye  sink  in  sin,  ye  rise  in  hope  : — 

*  And  let  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,'  you  say, 

(  There  always  will  be  time  to  turn  ourselves, 

And  cry  for  half  an  hour  or  so  to  God. 

Salvation  sure  is  not  so  very  hard — 

It  need  not  take  one  long;  and  half  an  hour 

Is  quite  as  much  as  we  can  spare  for  it — 

We  have  no  time  for  pleasures.     Business  !  business  !' 

No,  ye  shall  perish  sudden  and  unsaved. 

****** 

The  judge,  while  dooming  unto  death  some  wretch 
Shall  meet  at  once  his  own  death,  doom  and  judge  ; 
The  doctor,  watch  in  hand  and  patient's  pulse, 
Shall  feel  his  own  heart  cease  its  beats — and  fall. 
Professors  shall  spin  out,  and  students  strain 
Their  brains  no  more;  art,  science,  toil  shall  cease. 
The  world  shall  stand  still  with  a  rending  jar, 
As  though  it  struck  at  sea.     The  halls  where  sit 

The  heads  of  nations  shall  be  dumb  with  death. 

****** 

The  wanton  temporising  with  decay, 

And  qualifying  every  line  which  vice 

Writes  bluntly  on  the  brow,  inviting  scorn, 

Shall  pale  through  plastered  red  ;   and  the  loose  low  sot 

See  clear  for  once,  through  his  misty  o'erbrirnmed  eye, 

The  just,  if  there  beany,  die  in  prayer." 

Yes,  Mr.  Bailey  has  genius;  but  as  for  good  judgment, 
perspicuity  of  style,  and  propriety  of  expression,  very  many 
persons  look  so  little  for  that  kind  of  thing  since  the  In 
Memoriam,  Maud,  and  such -like  effusions,  that  possibly 
they  would  admire  the  impetuosity,  the  abrupt  transitions, 
the  inflated  language,  and  the  general  aiinlessness  of  Festus 
as  beauties  and  evidences  of  the  real  poetic  fire.  We  have 
given  an  idea  of  the  fair  side  of  Festus ;  we  abstain  from 
samples  of  an  opposite  description :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
Festus  is  a  highly  extravagant  poem  ;  that  it  is  besides  an 
unhealthy  poem  ;  that  it  teaches  the  most  absurd  form  of 
pantheism  possible, — the  pantheism  of  Hegel  ;  that  it  teaches 
almost  every  other  form  of  error,  mingled  with  a  good  deal 
of  Catholic  truth  ;  that  it  is  offensively  bombastic,  and  of- 
fensively silly,  by  turns  ;  and  that  in  the  object  or  aim  of 
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the  poem   it  looks   every  where  in  general  and  nowhere  in 
particular.     Add  to  all  this  that  occasionally  you  fall  upon 
passages  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  you  will  form  a  very  fair 
idea  of  Festus,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  poems  that 
possibly  ever  was  penned  since  the  world  was  created.     And 
the  real  source  of  all  this  extravagancy  is  an  unhealthy  spi- 
rit of  poetry.     O,  if  Alexander  Pope,  or  "  glorious  John," 
as  Scott  calls  Dry  den, — if  they  could  revisit  the  world,  go 
through  a  page  or  two  of  Festus,  read  on  the  title-page  the 
announcement,  "  fifth  edition  ;"  and  if  they  saw  in  addition 
(as  we  did  the  other  day)  a  little  volume  of  poems  dedicated 
to  James  Bailey,  Esq.,  as  to  one  of  some  standing  in  the  poeti- 
cal world, — what  would  they  think  ?   "  Well,  well,"  we  fancy 
some  one  objecting,  "  Mr.  Bailey  is  an  extravagant  writer  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  hold  up  his  writings  as  specimens  of 
the  poetry  of  our  age :  he  has  even  a  certain  popularity  per- 
haps, but  no  well-educated  man  would  make  much  of  him 
compared  with  such  writers  as  Shelley  or  Tennyson."     And 
yet  such  writers  as  Shelley  and  Tennyson  are  in  great  mea- 
sure accountable  for  Festus ,•  for  every  writer  who  succeeds 
in  attaining  popularity,  assists  in  creating  the  ethos  of  the 
age,  and  becomes  accountable  in  some  degree  for  what  the 
ethos  of  the  age  produces.     To  gain  a  fair  view  of  the  state 
of  poetry  in  any  age,  the  poets  must  be  considered  in  their 
bearings  upon  each  other.     Festus,  and  the  popularity   of 
Festus ,  are  accounted  for  by  the  writings  of  Tennyson,  just  as 
the  writings  of  Tennyson  are  accounted  for  by  the  writings 
of  Shelley  and  Byron.     Who  can  read  Mr.  De  Vere's  May 
Carols  without  being  reminded  of  the  In  Memoriam  ?    or 
again,  who  can  read  Father  Caswall's  poems  without  remem- 
bering both  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  ?     But  this  is  saying 
nothing  against  these  writers.    All  praise  to  them  where  they 
have  assimilated  what  is  sound  and  healthy,  and  eschewed 
what  is  corrupt  and  pernicious,  in  the  spirit  of  their  masters. 
We  are  all  imitators :  and  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  influenced 
the  style  of  reviews  and  newspapers,  so  eminent  poets  have 
influenced  the  poetry  of  their  age ;  and  Tennyson  is  account- 
able for  Festus,  and  Festus  is  an  instance  of  the  extravagancy 
of  modern  poetry. 

Now  for  the  opposite  defect,  into  which  writers  are  often 
driven  by  simple  abhorrence — but,  be  it  said,  a  very  just  ab- 
horrence— of  the  prevailing  tendency.  Those  who  disrelish 
Byron  and  Tennyson  have  a  natural  admiration  for  Words- 
worth, sometimes  mistaking  his  classical  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance of  style,  which  is  merely  the  dress  of  his  poetry,  for 
the  poetry  itself.  And,  we  must  say  it,  much  of  this  fault 
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is  due  to  Wordsworth  himself;  who,  although  possessing  the 
highest  imaginative  powers,  has  written  very  many  pieces 
which,  in  our  judgment,  have  no  other  claim  to  be  considered 
poetry  than  the  mere  propriety  and  finish  of  expression  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  their  author.  Hence  it  is  that  Words- 
worth has  created  either,  on  the  one  hand,  a  passionate  worship, 
or,  on  the  other,  a  superficially  conceived  contempt.  Those 
who  only  glance  at  his  writings,  often  rise  up  disgusted ;  whilst 
those  who  persevere  in  the  perusal  are  first  gratified,  then  ad- 
mire, and  often  end  in  downright  enthusiasm.  But  perhaps 
we  had  better  illustrate  our  view  of  Wordsworth's  genius  by 
comparing  him  with  himself  as  the  poet  and  the  mere  classical 
versifier.  As  an  instance  of  his  powers  of  imagery,  we  sub- 
join the  following  lines : 

"A  COMPLAINT. 

There  is  a  change,  and  I  am  poor : 

Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door 

Whose  only  business  was  to. flow  ; — 
And  flow  it  did,  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty  nor  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count; 

Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  above  ! 
Now  for  this  consecrated  fount 

Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love, 
What  have  I — shall  I  dare  to  tell? — 
A  comfortless,  a  hidden  well. 

A  well  of  love. — It  may  be  deep  ; 

Perhaps  it  is,  and  never  dry  : 
What  matter,  if  the  waters  sleep 

In  silence  and  obscurity  ! 
Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor  !" 

It  is  such  lines  as  the  above  which  account  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Wordsworth's  disciples ;  whilst  such  verses  as 
the  following,  which  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence,  fully  ac- 
count likewise  for  the  coldness  of  the  opposite  school,  who 
read  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Tennyson,  and  shrink  from  Words- 
worth : 

"  CORRUPTIONS  OP  THE  HIGHER  CLERGY. 

Woe  to  you,  prelates!  rioting  in  ease 
And  cumbrous  wealth — the  shame  of  your  estate  ; 
You,  on  whose  progress  dazzling  trains  await 
Of  pompous  horses,  whom  vain  titles  please, 
Who  will  be  served  by  others  on  their  knees, 
Yet  will  yourselves  to  God  no  service  pay  : 
Pastors  who  neither  take  nor  point  the  way 
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To  heaven  ;  for  either,  lost  in  vanities, 
Ye  have  no  skill  to  tench,  or  if  ye  know, 
To  speak  the  word.     Alas,  of  fearful  things, 
'Tis  the  most  fearful  when  the  people's  eye 
Abuse  hath  cleared  from  vain  imaginings, 
And  taught  the  general  voice  to  prophesy 
Of  justice  armed,  and  pride  to  be  laid  low  !" 

It  goes  hard  with  us  to  find  a  fault  with  Father  Caswall ; 
but  in  the  golden  little  volume  which  he  has  lately  given  to 
the  public  he  has  earned  such  a  reputation  as  a  genuine  poet, 
that  he  will  bear  any  amount  of  impartial  criticism.  We  feel 
free,  then,  to  find  the  very  fault  with  him  (although  it  is  not 
often  that  he  commits  it)  which  we  have  found  with  Words- 
worth, viz.  he  sometimes  writes  elegantly  and  chastely  and 
thoughtfully  without  writing  poetry.  Let  us  compare  him 
with  himself,  as  we  have  done  with  Wordsworth.  His  odes 
present  specimens  of  imagery  such  as  we  are  happy  to  meet 
with  in  the  greatest  poets,  as  : 

<(  The  peacock  next, 

Fanning  his  goodly  plumes, 
His  aureole  display'd. 
Upon  a  broken  urn, 
Relic  of  ancient  days, 

Graceful  he  stood,  the  rainbow  amid  birds ! 
And, 

"  Then  came  the  mystic  dove, 
Her  silvery  feathers  all  bedropp'd  with  gold, 
Sliding  she  came,  down  the  smooth  circling  stair 
Of  yielding  atmosphere,  nor  stirr'd  a  breath 
With  her  becalmed  wing !" 

"  I  see  the  dolphin  on  the  stormy  wave 
Taking  his  morning  roll." 

"  Before  me  lay  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 

A  region  unexplored, — 

Where  never  yet  the  storm  was  heard  to  rave, — 
Stirless  abode  of  solitude  profound  !" 

Then  how  fine  is  the  description  of  the  great  "  fish"  which 
swallowed  the  prophet  Jonas— 

"  With  fear  T  saw 

A  mighty  monster  of  an  unknown  fish, 
Dozing  and  motionless, 
Thy  wond'rous  work,  O  Lord  ! 
Thi(  k-ribb'd  and  strong  he  seem'd, 
With  skin  more  rugged  than  the  corky  ririd 
On  whom  no  sooner  had  I  fix'd  my  glance, 

Than  seems  to  shoot 
An  Angel  down,  and  whisper  in  his  ear. 
Forthwith  his  fins  strike  out, 


Or, 

Again  : 
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And,  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  he  darts 
Upon  his  order'd  course." 

But  the  following  is  mere  verse-prose  : 

"  BELIEF  OF  ANGLICANS  IN  THE  REAL  PRESENCE  TESTED. 

My  friends,  ye  use  a  solemn  seeming  tone, 

And  teach  a  truth  sublime  ; 
Christ  present  in  His  Eucharist  ye  own, 

And  count  denial  a  crime. 

Be  honest;  if  Him  truly  there  ye  hold, 

When  next  the  Feast  ye  share, 
Bow  down  before  the  Mystery  untold, — 

Bow  down,  and  worship  there  ! 

What,  ye  refuse !     O  men  unreal,  I  see 

Ye  have  your  words  belied  ! 
Farewell,  such  teaching  will  riot  serve  for  me ; 

I  seek  a  surer  guide." 

Homer  sometimes  nods,  and  so  does  Father  Casvvall ;  but 
it  is  hardly  fair  that  the  nod  should  constitute  by  itself  a 
little  poem,  though  we  can  excuse  several  nods  in  a  long 
one.  The  same  remark  applies  to  "  Unreality." 

We  had  put  Father  Faber's  volume  at  the  head  of  our 
list ;  but  our  space,  we  find,  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  to 
enlarge  upon  its  merits,  and  we  prefer  saying  nothing  to 
being  forced  to  say  too  little.  We  only  observe,  therefore, 
that  to  Father  Faber  and  Father  Caswall  falls  naturally  a 
destination  which  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed,  for  it  is 
theirs  to  form  a  Catholic  literature.  The  errors  of  the  mo- 
dern poets  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  spring  from  the  un- 
healthy atmosphere  of  Protestantism  which  surrounds  them. 
There  is  no  lack  of  poetry  in  our  country;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
chievous principle,  active  indeed,  and  beautiful  sometimes, 
but  fatally  beautiful.  The  poet  is  by  turns  morbid,  frantic, 
sullen,  and  ecstatic  ;  and  he  affects  his  readers  with  his  spirit 
as  with  a  disease,  and  they  become  unfitted  for  life  and  dis- 
contented with  their  lot. 

A  Catholic  literature  is  what  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
our  youth  at  heart  are  looking  anxiously  forward  to.  A 
rich  foretaste  we  have  had  already  ;  but  we  expect  greater 
things  yet  from  Father  Faber  and  Father  Caswall. 
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THE  following  short  "  character  of  the  English"  is  from  a 
Ms.  work  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels,*  entitled 
Second  Thoughts.  It  consists,  says  the  author,  of  "  notes  of 
things  that  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  way  of  ordinary 
observation,  preserved  in  order  to  be  perfected  and  refined 
by  such  as  can  and  will  take  the  pains  to  do  it."  The  sub- 
jects treated  of  are  such  as  these :  that  every  rational  mortal 
creature  naturally  loves  variety  and  change ;  that  the  use  of 
images  is  convenient,  necessary,  and  natural ;  that  every  body, 
even  God,  loves  gifts ;  on  wit,  beauty,  good-nature,  love, 
friendship,  and  the  like.  The  author  gives  scarcely  any  notes 
whereby  he  can  be  identified;  except  that  in  the  margin  of 
two  or  three  of  his  essays  he  has  written,  "  I  have  served 
myself  of  much  of  this  in  my  Life  of  St.  Augustine ."f  He 
was  an  English  Catholic,  probably  an  exile  during  the  civil 
wars ;  and  we  should  think  a  layman,  or  if  a  priest,  one  who 
had  lived  long  in  the  world,  and  had  mixed  much  in  high 
society  before  his  ordination.  The  Lord  Bristol  whom  he 
mentions  at  the  conclusion  of  the  following  essay,  was  evi- 
dently the  earl  whom  Clarendon  so  often  carps  at,  who,  on 
the  defeat  of  Sir  George  Boothe  at  Chester  in  1659,  when 
the  hopes  of  Charles  II.  seemed  desperate,  "  had  not  the  pa- 
tience to  expect  another  change  that  presently  succeeded, 
but  changed  his  religion,  and  declared  himself  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic  He  gave  account,  by  a  particular  letter  to  the 

Pope,  of  this  his  conversion,  which  was  delivered  by  the  ge- 
neral of  the  Jesuits ;  in  return  of  which  he  received  a  cus- 
tomary brief  from  his  Holiness,  with  the  old  piece  of  Scrip- 
ture, never  left  out  in  these  occasions,  Tu  converses,  converte 
fratres  tuos  ;"J  a  text  that  converts  in  all  ages  would  do  well 
to  lay  to  heart,  and  adopt  as  the  primary  rule  of  their  conduct. 
The  Ms.  forms  a  thick  quarto  volume,  probably  written 
about  1660-70.  The  matter  contained  is  often  piquant,  al- 
ways sensible.  The  extract  we  give  shows  that  the  author 
was  no  mean  master  of  composition. 

"  A  Kind  of  Character  of  the  English  Nation. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  make  a  very  exact  character   of 
any  nation,  but  yet  much  more  hard  of  the  English.     For 

*  No.  4144. 

f  May  the  author  be  Abbot  Montague,  who  translated  St.  Augustine's  City 
of  God?  If  so,  he  was  a  person  who  moved  in  high  society,  as  he  was  the  con- 
fessor of  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria. 

J  Clarendon,  Continuation,  p.  83,  folio  edition. 
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generally  other  nations  have  their  several  natures  and  humours 
and  customs,  which  stick  much  to  all  the  men  of  that  nation  ; 
so  as  that  when  you  look  for  some,  you  shall  be  almost  sure  to 
find  them  all.  For  generally  the  Italians  are  cautious  and  civil, 
the  Spaniards  haughty  and  grave,  the  French  prompt  and  light, 
the  Dutch  jealous  and  slow  :  but  the  English  are  generally  of 
no  one  nature,  or  humour,  or  custom,  and  consequently  not  to 
be  comprised  within  one  rule  ;  but  they  walk  by  several  ways, 
as  if  they  all  were  almost  of  several  nations.  For  you  shall 
find  thousands  of  them  who  love  the  sober,  and  as  many  who 
love  the  giddy  way.  You  shall  have  them  eminently  civil 
and  courteous,  and  yet  extremely  proud ;  and  even  in  all  the 
different  kinds  of  pride.  And  because  it  is  so  with  them  as 
that  they  are  extreme  in  the  very  ground  of  their  natures  and 
humours,  they  are  so  therefore  also  in  their  affections  to  this 
or  that  kind  of  life.  For  some  love  the  gravity  and  state  of 
the  Spaniard ;  some  the  reservedness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
Italian  ;  some  the  levity  and  alacrity  of  the  French ;  and  some 
the  slowness  and  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  :  and  many,  in  a  word, 
are  prodigal,  many  miserable,  many  confident,  many  jealous ; 
as  if  they  were  not  only  no  sons  of  the  same  mother,  but  not 
so  much  as  men  of  the  same  nation. 

"  I  incline,  therefore,  to  think  the  English  nation,  both  of 
men  and  women,  to  be  apter  perhaps  to  deceive  third  persons 
than  any  other  nation  which  we  know ;  not  yet  that  they  are 
the  cunningest  and  deepest  and  most  dissembling  people  of 
the  world,  even  upon  premeditation  and  in  cold  blood,  but 
upon  these  other  reasons  that  go  here.  The  English  nation 
abounds  much  with  a  kind  of  great  ingenuous  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  nature  ;  and  it  makes  itself  appear  very  easily  in 
them  from  the  mind  into  the  body ;  whereupon  an  auditor  or 
spectator  makes  no  difficulty*  to  frame  an  early  judgment  upon 
the  man.  But  now,  quickly  after,  this  man  or  woman  grows 
(through  the  natural  mutability  and  inconstancy  to  which 
Flemings  and  especially  English  are  subject)  to  be  of  another 
humour,  and  to  exercise  very  different  acts  thereof;  which 
gives  reason  to  such  as  are  wise  to  frame,  and  that  rationally, 
a  very  different  judgment  from  the  former.  Nay,  perhaps 
there  is  scarce  a  nation  which  alters  itself  so  very  often  as 
doth  this  of  ours.  Our  comfort  in  this  mischief  may  be,  that 
if  it  be  familiar  for  us  to  change  from  better  to  worse,  it  will 
also  deserve  to  go  for  no  miracle  to  see  us  often  change  from 
bad  to  good. 

"  But  I  think  also  that  generally,  and  even  naturally 
enough,  they  are  very  idle,  and  apt  to  love  their  ease ;  and 
doubtless  they  may  pass  for  as  unpunctual  a  people  as  are  in 
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the  world ;  and  that  proverb  is  even  as  it  Were  made  of  pur- 
pose for  them,  A  little  breaks  no  square ;  and  especially  if  a 
thing  consist  of  several  parts,  as  first,  second,  and  third,  an 
Englishman  will  hardly  forecast  them  so  as  to  do  them  in 
order,  but  will  easily  mistake  the  place,  even  when  he  will  not 
err  in  the  matter. 

"  But  as  for  the  more  substantial  things,  Englishmen  are 
naturally  very  valiant,  very  honest,  and  apt  to  learning :  but 
yet  far  more  in  the  solid  than  in  the  elegant  way ;  and  gener- 
ally they  are  of  more  piety  than  other  men,  whatsoever  reli- 
gion they  profess.  I  take  them  also  generally  to  have  one 
natural  virtue,  or  rather  inclination  of  nature,  in  a  very  high 
degree ;  for  which  they  well  deserve  both  love  and  praise. 
For  of  all  nations  in  this  world,  I  think  really  they  are  the 
fullest  of  compassion.  The  stories,  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times,  show  us  many  demonstrations  of  this  truth ;  and 
still  we  find  daily  proof  that  every  English  heart  can  speak 
this  language.  This  is  so  very  true,  that  the  more  we  shall 
compare  this  nation  of  ours  with  that  of  others,  the  more 
evidently  will  that  appear  which  I  am  saying.  For  if  an 
Englishman  should  have  command  in  the  war,  and  should 
come  to  make  an  assault,  and  take  a  town  from  a  governor 
who  had  defended  it  in  a  gallant  way,  that  governor  might 
perhaps  so  carry  himself  in  that  condition  as  to  gain  strange 
pity  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  be  used  by  him  like  a  brother, 
and  to  be  made  a  friend,  and  to  be  freed  from  all  sense  of 
ill-fortune.  This  I  confidently  believe  of  my  country,  and  I 
conceive  myself  to  have  great  reason ;  and  I  dare  not  under- 
take it  for  any  other. 

"  But  yet  still  I  am  to  seek  about  that  quality  of  the 
natural  humour  in  the  conversative  way  of  life  which  reigns 
ordinarily  above  other  things  in  an  Englishman.  Though 
first  methinks  that  in  his  first  accesses  he  hath  naturally  a 
kind  of  inconfidence  which  becomes  him  not  well ;  and  if  he 
chance  to  be  less  well  received  than  he  expected,  methinks 
he  runs  instantly  out  of  his  wits,  and  falls  to  puff  and  swear, 
and  scorns  the  whole  world  all  at  once.  On  the  other  side, 
if  he  be  nobly  used,  he  is  already  your  friend,  and  will  be 
your  slave ;  and  instantly  grows  sick  till  he  may  know  that 
he  can  come  out  of  your  debt.  But  yet  in  that  case  it  will 
not  be  amiss  for  you  that  the  occasion  may  present  itself 
quickly  ;  for  if  the  iron  cool,  I  will  not  take  my  oath  but  that 
it  perhaps  grow  hard  again. 

"  But  in  a  word,  for  aught  I  have  observed  (and  it  is  a  thing 
that  I  have  thought  upon  much),  I  conceive,  or  rather  guess, 
that  the  specifical  difference  of  this  nation  from  all  those 
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others  that  I  know  is  this — they  are  mightily  subject  to  ex- 
tremes. Wherein  I  mean  not  so  much  that  which  merely 
relates  to  direct  virtue  or  vice,  or  to  the  passion  of  strong  and 
lasting  love  or  hate  (for  herein  we  are  hugely  exceeded  by 
the  Italians,  yea,  and  by  the  Spaniards  also),  as  to  the  present 
inclinations  and  humours  which  we  carry  to  persons  and  ac- 
tions and  other  things  in  the  daily  and  even  hourly  occur- 
rences of  our  life.  For  first,  as  to  all  strangers,  we  are  apt 
to  treat  them  in  great  extremities,  and  without  any  temper 
at  all ;  for  we  use  them  either  like  gods  or  dogs.  Besides,  if 
some  Englishman  will  follow  the  court,  he  thinks  presently 
he  were  to  be  damned  if  even  he  should  spend  a  month  in 
the  country.  And  if  another  should  have  set  up  a  pack  of 
dogs,  or  come  once  to  keep  a  cast  or  two  of  hawks  in  the 
country ;  or  else,  if  he  be  wont  to  meet  weekly  with  his 
neighbours  at  some  bowling-green  near  his  next  market-town, 
— he  presently  falls  to  pity  the  great  men  at  court,  instead 
of  envying  them ;  and  he  would  not  for  the  whole  world  even 
become  a  bedchamber-man  to  the  king.  In  a  word,  nothing 
is  either  more  liberal  or  more  wretched,  more  ingenious  or 
more  stupid,  more  dogged  or  more  gentle,  more  courteous  or 
more  proud,  more  curious,  yea,  and  jealous,  or  yet  more  re- 
miss or  careless,  than  an  Englishman.  And  though  these  con- 
trary qualities  have  sometimes  also  their  part  as  truly  in  men 
of  other  nations  as  ours,  yet  that  I  hold  to  be  both  very 
much  more  seldom,  and  in  a  far  inferior  degree. 

!<  I  hold  him  also  particularly  to  be  extreme  in  the  incon- 
stancy of  his  humour,  as  I  began  to  insinuate  before ;  and  in 
the  prodigality  as  of  his  mind  so  of  his  expense.  He  is  also 
extraordinarily  sudden  both  in  the  execution  of  his  revenge 
(or  at  least  of  showing  great  sense)  upon  a  conceived  affront 
or  wrong,  and  in  the  placing  also  of  his  acknowledgments 
upon  a  very  slight  courtesy  received.  His  inconstancy  is  in- 
creased by  his  being  so  sudden  in  the  acting  of  his  desires, 
which  way  soever  they  chance  to  bend  ;  and  his  suddenness  is 
the  greater  because  his  longanimity  is  so  little ;  for  he  must 
either  presently  perform,  or  else  perhaps  he  will  have  no 
mind  to  do  it  at  all.  Let  him  be  disposed  to  resent  a  wrong, 
or  to  express  a  courtesy,  or  to  place  a  benefit,  and  if  he  have 
opportunity  to  do  it  quickly,  it  will  be  well  and  lustily  done  ; 
but  if  the  blood  have  time  to  cool,  the  thing  will  peradven- 
ture  be  laid  aside. 

"  Some  nations,  and  many  particular  men  even  of  all 
nations,  have  much  magnanimity,  for  they  can  find  in  their 
hearts  to  do  mighty  things  when  they  are  called  up  by  fit 
occasions.  And  certainly  the  English  nation  is  very  gallant 
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this  way ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  other  which  excels  ours  in 
despising  danger  or  money,  or  any  other  thing  which  men 
are  wont  to  hold  dear.  But  so  also  is  there  no  nation  in  the 
world  less  longanimous  ;  neither,  indeed,  are  there  in  the  world 
very  many  men  who  excel  at  all  in  longanimity,  if  rather  a 
man  might  not  say  that  there  are  few  who  be  at  all  acquainted 
with  it.  For  longanimity  implies  a  laying  things  up  in  the 
mind  for  a  long  time  after  the  present,  with  as  little  relation 
to  it  in  effect  till  that  time  come  as  if  it  had  either  never  been 
thought  of,  or  else  as  if  it  had  been  utterly  forgotten.  Now 
this  virtue  or  faculty  is  excellently  and  eminently  in  Al- 
mighty God  alone,  who  is  the  sole  owner  of  all  goodness : 
but  men  are  not  very  capable  of  this  great  part,  and  English- 
men, I  think,  as  little  as  any  other ;  but  generally  you  must 
let  them  do  quickly  what  you  intend  they  shall  do  at  all. 

"  As  for  the  point  of  their  inconstancy,  the  country  being 
an  island  (where  the  inhabitants  are  generally  conceived  to 
borrow  that  quality  of  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  to  be 
floating  up  and  down)  may  well  serve  to  excuse  them  from 
any  other  error  that  way  than  merely  because  they  are  born 
in  such  a  place  ;  but  certainly  they  are  very  inconstant, 
though  yet  still  I  think  withal  that  their  inconstancy  is 
not  final  in  respect  of  any  object.  I  mean,  they  do  not 
usually  pitch  and  fix  irremovably  upon  a  change  ;  but  if 
they  go,  they  come  again,  and  so  have  many  turns  and  re- 
turns :  wherein,  indeed,  they  do  but  show  themselves  to  be 
men  a  little  more  than  perhaps  some  others  do.  For  man  is 
created  in  this  life  to  consist,  as  St.  Austin  saith,  of  disagree- 
ments and  reconciliations,  that  is,  of  varieties  and  vicissitudes, 
by  the  continual  use  of  free-will,  according  to  his  own  plea- 
sure or  humour  ;  whereas  the  angels  were  all  created  with 
an  intention  in  Almighty  God  to  establish  and  fasten  them 
for  ever  according  to  that  election  which  they  would  make 
by  that  one  first  single  act  which  their  free-will  should  pro- 
duce. But  since  men  are  made  changeable  by  their  very 
nature  of  being  men,  I  hold  it  for  a  vain  and  false  and  fool- 
ish affectation  of  pride  for  any  one  to  affirm  that  naturally 
he  delights  not  in  any  change  of  some  kind  or  other.  For 
such  persons  would  fain  make  us  think  that  they  are  rather 
angels  than  men  :  whereas,  indeed,  herein  they  are  not  so 
much  men  as  they  are  beasts  ;  for  they  know  not  the  first 
ground  of  their  own  creation.  Without  all  doubt,  it  is  best 
to  change  as  little  as  we  can  when  we  are  doing  good  things, 
and  also  when  we  are  doing  great  ones ;  because  such  never 
ought  to  be  undertaken  but  after  great  deliberation.  But 
because  we  know  well  that  men  do  so  naturally  delight  in 
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change,  and  for  that  they  are  none  but  saints  who  entirely 
are  wont  to  mortify  this  propension  of  theirs ;  it  tells  a  very 
good  tale  for  any  man  with  me  when  I  find  him  contented 
and  delighted  in  making  many  changes  in  certain  little  easy 
and  innocent  things,  without  any  offence  to  God,  or  wrong  to 
his  neighbour,  or  hurt  to  himself.  For  with  me  he  grows 
to  be  the  likelier  thereby  to  maintain  much  constancy  in 
greater  things,  as  religion,  moral  honesty,  friendship,  and  pru- 
dence in  the  ordering  of  his  whole  course  of  life. 

"  Concerning  the  prodigality  of  the  Englishman,  I  take  it 
not  to  consist  so  much  in  a  disposition  to  consume  himself 
wholly  upon  any  motive  whatsoever  (though  yet  many  of 
them  grow  also  into  ruin  by  this  means),  but  that  it  is  rather 
by  having  his  head  intoxicated  through  some  strong  fancy 
for  the  time  ;  and  that  so  he  acts  more  through  want  of  con- 
sideration than  for  that  originally  he  intends  any  such  thing ; 
and  so  we  see  how  in  the  daily  occasions  of  expense  he 
empties  his  pocket  carelessly  to  no  purpose.  For  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  which  is  killed  when  you  do  him  a  courtesy, 
and  his  contempt  of  money  (in  both  which  he  excels),  con- 
spiring together,  lay  the  plot  to  pick  his  purse ;  and  so  he 
drops  and  drivels  his  money  away ;  and  he  hath  a  kind  of 
looseness  and  ignorance  in  the  ordering  of  his  hand,  not 
knowing  how  to  moderate  itself  or  to  learn  discretion  till  it 
be  too  late.  He  bath  also  another  fault,  which,  though  it  be 
not  the  greatest  sin  in  the  world,  yet  it  brings  men  to  a  great 
deal  of  penance,  and  it  is  very  natural  to  the  English ;  and 
this  is,  to  be  very  easily  and  instantly  turned  both  to  and 
from  solid  things  by  very  toys,  beyond  the  custom  of  the 
wise  men  of  any  other  nation  that  I  know. 

"  But  all  these  errors  of  the  English  are  of  the  nobler 
way,  and  they  are  abundantly  recompensed  by  many  virtues 
wherein  they  excel  their  neighbours ;  and  by  one  quality 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  cause  (besides  their  compassion,  which 
I  mentioned  before,  which  is  an  effect),  and  which  in  some 
sort  is  better  than  any  one  virtue,  because  it  is  the  mother 
of  many  :  and  I  will  declare  it  together  with  a  little  story. 
My  Lord  of  Bristol  was  thus  saying  once  to  me,  and  it  was 
in  Flanders,  '  You  and  I  have  spent  many  years  in  seeing 
many  parts  of  the  world,  but  yet  there  is  one  fruit  that  grows 
in  your  country  and  mine  with  which  we  never  met  any 
where  else.'  1  asked  him  what  that  might  be,  and  he  bade 
me  guess.  I  thought  he  had  meant  of  some  real  fruit ;  and 
so  I  fell  to  speak  first  to  him  of  damsons,  and  wardens,  and 
afterwards  of  pearmains  ;  for  I  had  never  seen  any  of  these 
abroad.  'I  will  take  you  off  from  the  rack,'  said  my  lord, 
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'  for  it  is  none  of  these,  nor  any  thing  like  them  ;  but  it  is  a 
certain  fruit  called  good-nature,  which  grows  nowhere  but 
in  England,  or  at  least  I  never  met  with  it  but  there.'  I  said 
so  too,  and  I  say  so  still.  Others  have  great  virtues,  as  well 
as  we ;  but  we  have  good-nature  much  more  than  they.  And 
the  professing  of  this  truth  shall  be  the  end  of  this  cha- 
racter." 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Select  Specimens  of  the  English  Poets,  with  Biographical  Notices,  tyc. 
Edited  by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Esq.  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert.)  The 
editor,  in  a  sensible  introduction,  extols  poetry  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential powers  in  education  :  it  is  the  art  which  "  submits  the  shows 
of  things"  to  the  aspirations  of  the  nobler  mind  of  man  ;  which  exhibits 
things  in  a  more  perfect  form  than  that  in  which  they  are  found  with 
us.  Thus  poetic  justice  is  more  palpable,  more  swift,  more  unerringly 
just,  than  that  which  we  see  in  actual  events  ;  poetic  truth  is  essential 
and  universal,  defecated  and  free  from  accidents  and  altering  circum- 
stances— poetic  beauty  is  a  beauty  not  material,  though  manifesting 
itself  in  material  things.  Poetry  is  the  soul's  assertion  of  her  supe- 
riority to  matter;  of  her  right  to  use  matter  simply  as  a  symbol  of  a 
world  where  there  is  nothing  material,  and  to  forget  utterly  its  utilita- 
rian destination  or  the  scientific  calculations  that  have  only  use  in  view. 
To  be  altogether  without  the  poetical  element,  is  to  be  unable  to  re- 
cognise soul,  force,  wisdom  or  love  behind  natural  objects.  The  same 
faculty  which  in  one  development  is  poetical,  in  another  is  the  eye  of 
religion,  without  which  not  even  faith  would  be  able  to  see  God  behind 
the  veil  of  His  creatures.  Mr.  De  Vere  intends  his  compilation  espe- 
cially for  the  young;  and  he  gives  them  plenty  to  puzzle  them,  recog- 
nising the  mistake  of  those  who  think  that  no  poetry  but  that  of  inferior 
quality  is  fit  for  young  people.  The  system  of  his  selections  and  of  his 
arrangement  pleases  us  much  ;  and  we  hope  his  wrork  will  have  the 
success  it  deserves. 

Montaigne  the  Essayist :  a  Biography.  By  Bayle  St.  John.  2  vols. 
(London,  Chapman  and  Hall.)  Mr.  St.  John  has  devoted  fifteen  years 
to  the  study  of  Montaigne  ;  and  it  would  be  curious  if  a  clever  man  had 
thrown  no  new  light  on  his  biography,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  few 
degrees  clearer  and  better  known  than  that  of  our  Shakespeare.  But 
Mr.  St.  John  is  quite  unfit  to  reproduce  the  image  of  the  great  essayist. 
Montaigne  was  often  a  wicked  writer,  unscrupulous  in  revealing  tempta- 
tions both  against  purity  and  against  faith  ;  but  he  had  faith ;  he  was 
a  Catholic,  and  died  leaping  forward  in  the  act  of  adoration  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  His  writings  contain  impurities  and  scepticisms 
enough  ;  but  he  was  not  a  sceptic  in  Mr.  St.  John's  sense,  who  wishes  to 
paint  his  hero  in  terms  of  a  socialist  thinker  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  St.  John  is  quite  as  wicked  as  Montaigne,  without  his  faith  ;  and 
the  book  before  us  is  exactly  that  which  Montaigne's  is  blamed  for 
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being; — it  is  a  defence  of  immoralities,  which  are  called  a  the  coarse  ne- 
cessities of  life,"  and  at  the  same  time  a  continual  attack  upon  reli- 
gion. Nevertheless  there  are  several  concessions  in  it,  which  we  accept 
with  satisfaction.  For  instance,  we  recommend  his  judgment  of  the 
hopelessness  of  protestantising  France  to  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Hamil- 
ton, Keble,  and  the  other  lights  of  the  "  Anglo-Continental  Association." 

"  Few  men  whose  mental  education  has  been  Catholic — whether 
they  affect  to  throw  off  the  Catholic  yoke  or  not — can  see  any  point  of 
repose  between  blind  acquiescence  in  the  Church  and  utter  rejection  of 
all  its  doctrines.  They  have  been  prepared  for  this  by  the  teaching  of 
their  masters,  who  are  eager  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
divine  truth  but  the  affirmation  of  infallibility."  [The  affirmation  of 
infallibility  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  claim  to  be  the  organ  of 
revelation.  Without  it  the  claim  is  absurd.  But  so  far  from  its  being 
the  only  evidence,  it  is  by  itself  no  evidence  at  all  of  the  truth  of  the 
claim.]  "  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  Catholic  thinker  begins  to  examine 
the  faculty  he  calls  reason, — which,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  constitution 
of  the  human  mind,  he  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  opposed  to  faith" 
[This  is  a  most  impudent  lie ;  those  who  teach  that  reason  is  opposed 
to  faith  are  Calvinists,  or  Lutherans,  Mr.  St.  John's  co-religionists,  not 
Catholics.], — "  his  progress  towards  complete  disbelief  or  denial — which 
is  not  the  same  thing — is  rapid  indeed.  Every  young  man  who  leaves 
the  Church  becomes  an  accomplished  infidel  at  once.  He  has  no  doubts, 
no  scruples,  no  anguish  of  soul,  at  any  rate  that  he  will  admit.  He 
comes  out  of  the  lobby  of  faith  and  goes  into  the  lobby  of  reason,  and 
cries  No  while  others  cry  Yes — that  is  all ;  and  fancies  he  has  made 
wonderful  progress,  and  flings  up  his  heels,  pricks  his  ears,  and  scam- 
pers about  rejoicing,  all  in  the  vain  imagination  that  by  a  sort  of  hey- 
presto  touch  he  has  been  converted  from  a  Christian  into  a  philosopher 
knowing  the  causes  and  the  forms  of  things:  whereas,  in  reality,  he  is 
nothing  but  a  Papist  running  about  with  his  coat  turned  inside  out, 
and  perfectly  prepared  to  let  the  priest  turn  it  back  on  his  deathbed." 

Truly  these  are  the  tears  of  Satan  lamenting  the  instability  of  his 
kingdom  in  the  presence  of  the  Church.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  wit- 
ness the  disgust  of  Mr.  St.  John  at  finding  that  infidelity  in  France  will 
not  turn  hypocrite,  and  dress  itself  in  the  sheep's-clothing  of  Protest- 
antism ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  root  out  the  germs  planted 
in  the  soul  by  a  Catholic  education.  "  When  they  leave  one  camp,"  he 
complains,  "  they  fly  rapidly,  obeying  irresistible  attraction,  towards 
the  other,  flouting  as  they  pass  the  Protestants  who,  earnest  and  sad,  are 
labouring,"  &c.  "  I  own,"  he  concludes,  "  I  cannot  assign  a  high  de- 
gree of  gravity  or  earnestness  of  character  to  people  who  are  so  merci- 
less in  treating  their  hopes  and  those  of  others."  All  this  resolves  itself 
into  a  lamentation  that  Catholics  refuse  to  educate  their  children  in  the 
principles  of  scepticism.  We  cannot  recommend  Mr.  St.  John's  vol- 
umes any  more  than  we  can  recommend  the  reading  of  Montaigne's 
most  immoral  essays. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women.  By  the  Author  of  "  John  Hali- 
fax, Gentleman."  (London,  Hurst  and  Blackett.)  When  a  woman 
publishes  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  advice  to  her  "sect,"  she  can 
hardly  avoid  being  dry,  didactic,  and  boring;  many  a  man  will  shut  up 
her  hook  as  stupid,  though  many  also  will  read  it  through  with  interest, 
as  introducing  them  to  a  world  with  which  they  are  necessarily  but  ill 
acquainted,  "  a  woman's  thoughts  about  women."  We  own  to  having 
read  the  book  nearly  through  with  more  or  less  satisfaction  ;  and  we 
can  report  that  the  thoughts  are  sensible,  the  advice  sound,  and  the 
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principles  of  morals  in  general  true.  The  author  sets  out  with  saying 
that  the  grand  pabulum  of  the  human  mind  is  occupation  ;  and  as  a 
Spartan  father  showed  a  drunken  helot  to  teach  his  son  sobriety,  so  she 
shows  up  an  idle  man  to  teach  women  industry.  *'  If  any  inherent  want 
in  his  character,  any  unlucky  combination  of  circumstances,  nullifies  his 
occupation,  what  a  poor  creature  the  man  becomes  ! — what  a  dawdling, 
moping,  sitting-over-the-fire,  thumb-twiddling,  lazy,  ill-tempered  ani- 
mal !"  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  but  to  set  the  housemaid  to  sweep 
him  out  of  the  room?  Equally  absurd,  if  they  could  but  be  made  to 
see  it,  are  the  young  ladies  who  devote  all  their  energies  to  killing  time, 
who  "  prick  him  to  death  with  crochet  and  embroidery-needles,  strum 
him  deaf  with  piano  and  harp  playing,  cut  him  up  with  morning  visi- 
tors, or  leave  his  carcass  in  ten-minute  parcels  at  every  friend's  house 
they  can  think  of ;  who  dance  him  defunct  at  all  sorts  of  unnatural  hours, 
and  then,  rejoicing  in  the  excellent  excuse,  smother  him  in  sleep  for  a 
third  of  the  following  day."  For  the  benefit  of  these  time-killing  dam- 
sels, our  author  first  finds  them  "  something  to  do"  in  the  shape  of  female 
professions  or  handicrafts,  and  then  tells  them  how  to  act  in  their  various 
positions  in  the  family. 

Naturally  enough  as  a  man,  we  extract  the  following  passage  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies.     "  I  am  afraid,"  says  our  author,  "it  is  from  some 
natural  deficiency  in  the  constitution  of  our  sex  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
teach  us  justice.     It  certainly  was  a  mistake  to  make  that  admirable 
virtue  a  female  ;  and  even  then  the  allegorist  seems  to  have  found  it 
necessary  to  bandage  her  eyes.     No.  kindliness,  unselfishness,  charity, 
come  to  us  by  nature  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  see  more  of  my  sisters  learn- 
ing and  practising  what  is  far  more  difficult  and  far  less  attractive, — 
common  justice,  especially  towards  one  another;  it  is  in  transactions 
between  women  and  women  that  the  difficulty  lies.     Therein, — I  put 
the  question  to  the  aggregate  conscience  of  us  all, — is  it  not,  openly  or 
secretly,  our  chief  aim  to  get  the  largest  possible  amount  of  labour  for 
the  smallest  possible  price  ?"     The  author  goes  so  far  as  to  call  those 
who  knowingly  pay  too  little  for  work  done  swindlers  and  thieves, — 
herein  perhaps  showing  want  of  moral  philosophy, — and  then  proceeds: 
"  Humiliating  as  the  confession  may  be,  it  must  be  owned  that,  on  the 
whole,  men  are  less  prone  to  this  petty  vice  than  we.     You  rarely  find 
a  gentleman  beating  down  his  tailor,  or  haggling  with  his  groom  about 
his  wages.     Either  his  wider  experience  has  enlarged  his  mind,  or  he 
has  less  time  for  bargaining,  or  he  will  not  take  the  trouble.     Against 
this  crying  sin  it  becomes  our  bounden  duty,  as  women,  to  protest  with 
all  our  power.     More  especially,  because  it  is  a  temptation  peculiar  to 
ourselves,  engendered  by  many  a  grinding  struggle  to  'make  both  ends 
meet,'  of  which  the  sharpness  always  falls  to  the  woman's  lot,  to  a  de- 
gree that  men  in  their  grand  picturesque  pride  and  reckless  indifference 
to  expense  can  rarely  feel  or  appreciate."     As  our  quotation  finishes 
with  a  back  cut  at  the  men,  we  may  fairly  stop  here,  leaving  both  sides 
pleasantly  balanced.     We  will  only  add,  that  a  vein  of  mild  merriment 
and  gentle  jocularity  pervades  the  book,  sweetening  the  water-gruel 
of  the  utile  with  the  sugar  of  the  duke. 
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ARE  THE  INTERESTS  OF  SCIENCE  OPPOSED  TO  THE 
INTERESTS  OF  RELIGION  ? 

WE  shall  hardly  be  thought  guilty  of  an  exaggeration,  if  we 
express  our  belief  that  many  religious  persons  support  the 
present  movement  in  favour  of  science  and  general  education 
with  only  half  a  heart.  The  change  which  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  wrought  in  public  opinion  is,  indeed,  sufficiently 
remarkable.  It  requires  a  distinct  effort  of  the  memory  to 
enable  us  to  recall  the  intensity  of  the  prejudice  with  which 
many  people,  otherwise  disagreeing,  united  in  denouncing  the 
progress  of  scientific  studies  and  popular  education  as  hostile 
to  Christianity  and  hostile  to  national  prosperity.  Still,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  the  old  ideas  exist  latent  in  quarters 
where  few  signs  appear  of  any  active  opposition  to  the  u  spirit 
of  the  age."  Many  and  many  a  solid  and  unprejudiced  mind 
is  but  half  convinced  of  the  policy  of  feeding  these  new  lights 
with  the  fuel  of  practical  support.  Many  a  man  suspects 
that  mischief  will  yet  come  of  it ;  and  suffers  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  stream  because  he  cannot  help  it,  rather  than 
plunges  boldly  in,  confident  that  the  tide  is  running  in  the 
right  direction. 

We  are  not  speaking  merely  of  those  who  term  themselves 
"  the  old  school ;"  but  of  one  entire  class  of  thinkers,  who  are 
deserving  of  sincere  respect,  both  for  their  personal  claims, 
and  for  the  special  object  which  they  have  in  view  in  refusing 
a  cordial  assent  to  the  dominant  opinions  of  the  time.  This 
object  is  the  honour  of  God  and  the  sacredness  of  the  claims 
of  Christianity.  The  allegiance  of  men  to  God  as  their  God, 
and  their  adherence  to  the  Christian  religion  as  the  revelation 
of  His  will,  are,  it  is  imagined,  imperilled  by  an  unhesitating 
search  into  the  secrets  of  the  material  universe,  by  an  un- 
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sparing  criticism  of  the  records  of  history,  and  by  a  scientific 
investigation  into  all  the  facts  which  human  nature  presents 
for  our  study. 

Not  that  the  school  we  refer  to  supposes  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  devote  oneself  to  these  studies  in  a  religious  spirit. 
The  old  absurdities  of  a  past  generation  are  gone  by.  People 
do  not  now  believe  that  a  man  who  studies  Euclid  can  hardly 
believe  in  the  Bible,  or  that  a  love  for  physical  science  is  in- 
consistent with  a  love  of  Almighty  God.  The  idea  which  we 
conceive  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  suspiciousness  of  which  we 
speak  is  of  another  kind.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  scientific 
study  of  nature  is  of  a  deceptive  tendency;  that  it  leads  the 
mind  to  trust  to  unproved  or  half-proved  speculations  and 
theories,  which  maybe  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
or  to  Christianity  itself  as  a  divine  revelation.  Those  who 
are  influenced  by  this  idea  are  convinced  that,  though  know- 
ledge may  be  a  good  thing,  simple-minded  ignorance  is  cer- 
tainly a  better.  And  this,  not  because  knowledge  is  not 
good  in  itself,  or  because  ignorance  is  in  itself  to  be  desired ; 
but  because,  from  some  mysterious  reason,  the  study  of  na- 
ture practically  tends  to  the  disparagement  of  grace  ;  and  be- 
cause the  more  a  man  knows  of  the  realities  of  human  life, 
whether  past  or  present,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  disbelieve  in 
the  Christian  religion  as  the  most  momentous  of  realities, 
and  as  the  divinely-appointed  practical  guide  of  his  daily 
conduct. 

In  the  investigation  of  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance, 
exaggeration  is  a  serious  evil.  We  would  not,  therefore, 
overstate  or  understate  the  case  by  a  single  iota  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that,  strange  as  it  may  seem  when  thus  nakedly  stated, 
we  have  put  it  fairly.  Many  admirable  persons  cannot  shake 
off  the  belief,  that  while  the  truths  of  religion  and  its  practical 
deductions  are  certain,  the  truths  of  science  and  its  deduc- 
tions are  uncertain ;  not,  that  is,  less  certain  in  degree,  or  less 
certain  in  individual  instances — but  altogether  different  in  the 
way  of  logical  proof,  founded  on  different  principles  of  rea- 
soning, and  tending  to  keep  the  mind  away  from  God  ;  while 
the  object  of  religion  is  to  bind  it  in  absolute  allegiance  to 
God.  It  is  their  habit  to  dissociate  the  two  species  of  know- 
ledge, religious  and  secular,  not  as  a  matter  of  convenience  or 
technical  division,  but  as  though  some  necessary  and  eternal 
distinction  existed  between  them  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
in  their  origin,  and  in  the  object  for  which  they  are  created. 
Our  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  will,  it  is  implied,  rests  on 
a  foundation  entirely  distinct  from  any  other  species  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  attained,  not  at  this  or  that  stage  of  its  progress, 
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but  in  its  very  first  elements,  from  a  source  which  has  little, 
if  any  thing,  akin  to  the  sources  of  secular  knowledge,  whether 
scientific  or  literary.  Religious  knowledge,  it  is  considered, 
moreover,  whether  termed  "  faith"  or  not,  is  of  so  peculiarly 
delicate  and  sensitive  a  complexion  that  it  will  not  stand  the 
rough  usage  to  which  it  must  be  subjected  in  the  vigorous 
strife  after  natural  knowledge.  Whether  it  be  from  the  in- 
herent perversity  of  the  human  mind,  or  from  the  special  cha- 
racter of  religious  belief,  it  is  imagined  that  the  two  kinds  of 
knowledge  are  subject  to  a  perpetual  tendency  to  come  into 
conflict,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  victory  will  usually  be  with 
nature  over  grace,  unless  the  claims  of  the  latter  are  protected 
by  a  guardianship  to  which  the  former  is  not  entitled. 

That  a  pious  mind,  if  once  influenced  by  these  funda- 
mental ideas  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  nature  and  reve- 
lation, should  be  haunted  with  harassing  suspicions  when  it 
yields  to  the  educational  movement  of  the  age,  is  only  what 
might  be  expected.  Considering  that  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  our  future  destiny  is  immeasurably  paramount  to  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  devout  persons 
should  sometimes  throw  cold  water  upon  secular  studies,  to 
what  appears  to  us  an  unreasonable  extent,  if  they  dread  their 
influence  on  a  man's  religious  creed  and  conduct.  Accord- 
ingly their  prepossessions  demand  a  sincerely  respectful  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  those  who  dissent  from  them.  They 
have  a  right  not  only  to  be  heard,  but  to  be  answered.  Their 
motives  are  so  unimpeachable,  that  their  views  derive  a  kind 
of  reflected  value  from  the  character  of  those  who  uphold 
them.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  uncharitable  than  to 
denounce  the  adherents  of  this  school  as  selfish  ignorant  re- 
trogradists ;  as  men  who  value  ignorance  for  its  own  sake, 
who  prefer  superstition  to  enlightenment,  and,  under  the  guise 
of  a  love  for  Christianity,  are  mere  seekers  of  their  own  per- 
sonal ease  or  aggrandisement.  No  doubt,  if  we  go  through 
the  world,  we  shall  find  plenty  of  this  latter  class  to  satisfy 
the  most  cynical  of  satirists.  If  you  count  them  by  actual 
numbers,  humanity  can  supply  a  crowd  of  men  and  women, 
of  all  ages  and  countries,  too  lazy  to  think,  too  selfish  to  feel, 
too  tyrannical  to  regard  the  bulk  of  mankind  as  fit  for  any 
thing  but  reproof  and  coercion.  But  making  every  allowance 
for  the  existence  of  these  real  obscurantists,  it  would  be  a  se- 
rious mistake  to  thrust  aside  the  scruples  of  the  large  number 
of  persons  who  from  the  best  motives  suspect  the  influence  of 
scientific  and  critical  studies,  as  such.  Those  who,  like  our- 
selves, think  such  persons  wrong,  are  bound  to  explain  their 
reasons  for  so  thinking ;  they  are  bound  to  explain  their  own 
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opinions  on  the  subject;  and  not  only  to  explain  them,  but  to 
prove  them  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  attempting  this  explanation  and  proof,  we  need  hardly 
premise  that  we  are  not  at  all  touching  on  the  purely  theolo- 
gical subject  of  "  divine  faith."  We  are  not  about  to  discuss 
its  metaphysical  nature,  its  precise  office  with  respect  to  the 
details  of  religious  doctrine,  nor  to  inquire  by  what  tests  its 
action  on  the  mind  may  be  distinguished  from  the  emotions  of 
self-originated  fanaticism.  The  question  between  the  advo- 
cates of  scientific  studies  and  those  who  fear  their  anti-religi- 
ous influence  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  special  opinion 
on  these  particular  points.  It  is  a  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  its  created  inha- 
bitants attained  by  observation  and  reasoning,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man  as  announced  by  direct 
revelation.  Whether  or  not  the  practical  reception  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  followed  by  the  possession  of  a  certain 
special  spiritual  gift,  is  quite  another  question.  The  fear  en- 
tertained by  the  devout  minds  whom  we  are  addressing  rests 
on  a  supposed  distinction  between  the  very  nature  of  scientific 
and  historical  studies,  and  the  study  of  revealed  religion  as 
a  subject  for  argument  and  logical  proof,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  subject  of  "  divine  faith." 

The  great  truth,  then,  which  we  conceive  to  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  dread  the  influence  of  secular  studies,  is  that 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  namely,  that  the  God  of 
grace  is  also  the  God  of  nature,  and  that  the  material  uni- 
verse, with  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  man- 
kind, are  actually  His  instruments,  by  which  He  makes  known 
to  us  Himself,  and  furnishes  us  with  the  first  elements  of  reli- 
gious belief.  Paganism,  in  every  form,  is  based  upon  a  con- 
trary supposition.  Every  variety  of  idolatry  and  polytheism 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  material  universe  is  the 
work,  or  in  some  degree  under  the  influence,  of  a  power  or 
powers  distinct  from  the  supreme  God.  From  the  simplest 
form  of  Oriental  belief,  which  reduces  the  great  invisible 
powers  to  two,  the  good  and  the  evil  principle,  all  through 
the  more  graceful  shapes  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
down  to  the  lowest  shape  of  African  fetishism,  one  grand 
error  pervades  them  all.  Whether  there  is  One  Great  Spirit, 
supreme,  and  alone  good  and  just ;  or  whether  the  heavens 
swarm  with  a  host  of  deities,  coordinate  in  power,  in  rank,  and 
in  origin, — every  where  there  is  to  be  traced  the  belief  that 
the  physical  world  and  the  course  of  human  events  is  a  sort  of 
instrument  by  which  capricious  or  malevolent  powers  exert 
their  sway.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  the  influence 
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of  these  systems  produced  the  strange  and  monstrous  heresies 
which  find  condemnation  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  and  which  supply  so  many  fertile  subjects  to  the 
primitive  Church  historian.  Every  where  we  see  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  fundamental  absurdity.  Either  the  entire 
universe  was  imagined  to  be  the  work  of  some  evil  spirit,  or 
portions  of  it  to  be  in  the  possession  of  some  wildly  or  in- 
geniously imagined  minor  deity,  or  the  very  bodies  of  men 
themselves  were  accounted  the  special  servants  of  the  evil 
principle  by  natural  right  as  well  as  actual  law  and  posses- 
sion. 

Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  starts  with  a  directly  con- 
tradictory belief.  It  is  based  on  the  preliminary  conviction 
that  there  is  one  God,  and  none  other ;  and  that  the  visible 
universe  and  all  its  habitants,  together  with  every  invisible 
being,  are  simply  the  creations  of  His  will  and  power.  Every 
thing,  moreover,  as  it  comes  forth  from  His  hand  is  actually 
good,  and  in  its  order  bears  the  impress  of  the  nature  of  Him 
who  created  it.  Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  that  tre- 
mendous mystery,  the  origin  of  evil,  it  cannot  be  explained 
on  any  possible  hypothesis  which  makes  the  material  universe 
the  work  of  an  evil  power  antagonistic  to  the  one  true  and 
holy  God. 

Moreover,  it  is  through  this  very  material  universe  that 
the  Creator  actually  announces  His  existence  and  His  attri- 
butes to  His  intelligent  creatures  living  on  this  globe.  Theo- 
logy, previously  to  and  apart  from  revelation,  is  simply  one 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things  is  its  object.  From  the  collection  and  examination  of 
physical  phenomena,  and  from  the  study  of  the  natural  facts 
of  the  human  mind  itself,  by  a  direct  reasoning  process  the 
mind  learns  that  there  is  a  God,  that  there  is  but  one  God ; 
and  that  His  attributes  are  of  one  description,  and  not  of 
another.  However  vague  and  incorrect  may  be  the  popular 
ideas  of  natural  theology  in  its  most  primitive  forms,  however 
deficient  in  its  gathering  together  of  phenomena,  and  how- 
ever unable  to  guard  itself  from  degenerating  into  polythe- 
ism,— this  is  the  course  which  must  be  pursued  by  reason 
before  she  can  accept  any  revelation.  Before  we  can  admit  a 
revelation  from  God,  we  must  learn  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  His  nature  is  such  that  His  revelation  is  to  be  believed 
as  a  gracious  truth,  and  not  as  a  demoniacal  mockery.  And 
this  is  true,  whatever  be  our  views  on  the  controversy  respect- 
ing an  inborn  knowledge  of,  and  belief  in,  a  God.  Whe- 
ther or  not  by  natural  instinct  every  creature  is  confident  that 
there  is  a  God ;  whether  also,  or  not,  our  innate  idea  of  God 
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is  merely  a  readiness  to  believe  in  one,  correlative  to  the 
phenomena  which  the  material  world  presents  for  study,— 
still  the  great  fact  remains,  that  the  practical  knowledge  of 
God  is  a  subject  for  natural  science  and  for  philosophic 
reasoning.  The  case  is  the  same,  again,  to  whatever  period 
of  the  world's  history  we  refer  our  inquiry.  Whether  it  be 
the  revelations  of  Christianity,  or  of  Judaism,  or  patriarchal 
or  literally  primitive  religion,  still  the  preliminary  condition 
to  its  acceptance  is  the  same.  A  revelation  implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Being.  That  Being,  in  His  existence 
and  His  eternal  and  principal  attributes,  must  be  known 
beforehand.  To  some  extent  He  must  be  comprehended, 
both  in  His  power  and  in  His  moral  nature,  before  His 
creatures  can  understand  or  obey  the  revelation  He  makes  to 
them. 

And  this  preliminary  work  He  has  assigned  to  the  uni- 
verse of  matter  and  of  the  human  mind.  It  has  not  pleased 
Him  to  make  Himself  known  to  us  by  any  means  similar  to 
those  by  which  we  know  of  the  existence  of  the  earth,  of  the 
stars,  and  of  one  another.  However  boundless  may  be  His 
power,  and  however  unlimited  the  instrumentality  by  which 
He  might  have  communicated  to  our  minds  the  perception  of 
His  existence  and  a  knowledge  of  His  attributes,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  has  pleased  Him  to  reveal  Himself  through  that 
universe  which  is  the  subject  of  physical  science,  and  through 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  minds.  He  bids  us  infer  His  ex- 
istence, and  does  not  force  it  upon  our  consciousness  in  the 
same  direct  manner  as  the  objects  of  sense  force  themselves 
upon  our  minds  through  the  medium  of  our  senses.  In  a 
word,  previous  to  positive  revelation  through  miracle,  the 
material  and  mental  universe  is  the  voice  of  God  to  His 
creatures  upon  earth. 

Again,  apart  from  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  some  portion  of  it,  there  can  be  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
proved  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
nature,  which  shows  that  a  power  is  at  work  which  is  superior 
to  those  laws  themselves.  But  how  can  we  know  what  is  and 
what  is  not  an  infraction  of  a  natural  law  until  we  know 
what  those  laws  are,  at  least  to  some  extent  ?  For  all  we 
can  say  in  our  ignorance,  that  may  be  a  miracle  which  we 
take  for  the  operation  of  a  law,  or  that  may  be  the  operation 
of  a  law  which  we  take  for  a  miracle.  Hence  the  innumer- 
able superstitions  of  rude  and  barbarous  ages.  We  may 
laugh  at  those  superstitions;  but  it  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able for  a  man  six  feet  high  to  laugh  at  a  child  because  it 
cannot  look  over  a  five-foot  wall.  A  barbarous  age  sees 
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miracles  every  where,  because  its  scientific  knowledge  is  ex- 
tremely limited  ;  but  its  principle  of  interpretation  may  be 
as  profoundly  philosophical  as  that  of  the  most  acute  and 
cautious  of  learned  reasoners.  The  savage  knows  from  ob- 
servation that,  unless  obscured  by  clouds,  the  sun  will  shine 
from  the  morning  till  the  evening.  Of  astronomy  he  knows 
nothing  ;  and  therefore  when  the  sun  is  suddenly  darkened  by 
an  eclipse,  his  soul  is  terror-stricken  with  dread  of  the  super- 
natural powers  whom  he  imagines  to  be  breaking  through  the 
course  of  nature.  But  he  is  only  wrong  in  his  details,  so  to 
say.  Philosophically  he  is  right.  From  the  facts  of  nature, 
and  from  the  supposed  infractions  of  her  laws,  he  argues  the 
present  agency  of  an  all-ruling  deity. 

That  all  sorts  of  monstrous  theories  respecting  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  the  manner  in  which  its  Great  Creator  is  to 
be  served,  should  have  been  invented  by  pagans  and  semi- 
paganised  Christians,  was  but  natural.  A  trembling  and  ter- 
rified worship  of  the  powers  of  nature  is  the  almost  logical 
result  of  the  polytheism  of  an  ignorant  world.  To  the  idol- 
atrous mind  the  bold  investigations  of  philosophic  science 
must  often  seem  but  an  audacious  prying  into  the  secrets  of 
superior  beings.  An  awe-struck  unreasoning  dread  or  wor- 
ship is  the  appropriate  expression  of  the  mind  of  polytheism 
in  the  presence  of  the  majesty  and  glories  of  creation.  Who 
could  dare  to  handle  and  weigh  the  "bolts  of  Jove,"  when 
they  were  thought  the  direct  instruments  of  awakened  wrath  ? 
Who  could  inquire  into  the  chemical  action  of  miasma,  when 
Apollo  was  imagined  to  be  hurling  his  arrows  on  a  guilty 
race  ?  We  might  as  reasonably  presume  to  criticise  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  sentences  of  a  real  revelation 
from  the  true  and  only  God. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tone  of  the  Scriptures  with 
respect  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  splendours  and  the  terrors  of  the  universe  were 
habitually  viewed  by  the  Jewish  mind  in  a  manner  which  is 
quite  unlike  that  of  the  ordinary  paganism  of  antiquity,  and 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  modern  and 
scientific  times.  The  exquisite  accuracy  and  appreciation 
with  which,  above  all  others,  King  David  noted  the  wonders 
of  nature  has  been  observed  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
philosophers,  little  as  he  was  disposed  to  reverence  any  thing 
either  Jewish  or  Christian.  And  this  is  just  what  we  should 
anticipate  in  an  age  when,  though  scientific  studies  were  in 
their  infancy,  yet  the  true  nature  of  the  universe,  as  the  crea- 
tion and  the  voice  of  one  great  and  good  Creator,  was  com- 
prehended and  rejoiced  in.  It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of 
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singular  significance,  that  of  the  innumerable  popular  errors 
in  physical  science  which  were  universal  in  ancient  times,  and 
which  are  to  be  found  occasionally  adopted  in  the  writings  of 
Christian  authors  almost  up  to  the  present  day,  there  is  liter- 
ally but  one  which  seems  to  be  assumed  as  true  in  the  pages 
of  the  Old  Testament.  We  do  not  include  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  because  there  the  question 
is  one  of  interpretation.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
habitual  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind  to  look  upon  nature 
with  love,  as  contrasted  with  the  tendency  of  the  pagan  mind 
to  look  upon  it  with  fear,  is  a  circumstance  of  no  slight 
significance.  The  Jew  beheld  a  God  of  goodness  in  all  His 
works.  The  pagan  mind  found  its  type  in  its  hero  startled 
by  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the  twigs  he  plucked  from  the 
shrubs  in  the  enchanted  bower. 

May  we  not,  then, — to  return  to  our  main  subject, — fairly 
argue,  that  to  view  with  suspicion  the  progress  of  science  and 
the  study  of  the  history  of  man,  after  we  have  learnt  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  has  given  us  a  revelation,  is  a 
most  inconsistent  and  illogical  mistake  ?  Is  it  not,  in  truth, 
something  suicidal,  and  tending  directly  to  throw  doubts  upon 
Christianity  and  upon  natural  religion  itself?  If  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  God  has  surrounded  us  with  these  myriad 
and  manifold  manifestations  of  His  power  is  to  lead  us  to 
know  Himself,  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  when  we  have 
thus  learnt  to  know  Him,  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  His 
works  should  suddenly  become  pernicious  ?  If  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  natural  world  we  have  gained  an  insight  into 
the  supernatural,  how  can  it  be  that  henceforth  the  natural 
should  tend  to  obscure  the  supernatural  world  to  which  it 
has  introduced  us  ?  Has  nature  become  antagonistic  to  God 
the  moment  it  has  accomplished  one  particular  work  which 
He  has  assigned  to  it  ?  Does  God  cease  to  be  the  author 
of  nature  because  we  have  ascertained  that  He  is  also  the 
author  of  grace  ?  Is  the  visible  creation  one  whit  less  good 
in  its  order  than  the  invisible  ?  Are  not  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  the  depths  of  the  mines,  the  powers  of  electricity  and  of 
steam,  as  really  the  works  of  God  as  is  an  archangel  or  the 
soul  of  a  man  ?  What  should  we  know  of  the  invisible  world, 
were  it  not  that  the  visible  world  has  itself  been  the  instru- 
ment for  teaching  us  more  than  its  own  nature  and  laws  ? 
Surely  the  word  "  supernatural"  is  not  the  same  as  "  anti- 
natural."  We  cannot  make  "nature"  and  "grace"  enemies 
in  this  way.  God  is  not  honoured  by  a  depreciation  of  any 
of  His  works.  Elementary  knowledge  does  not  become  worth- 
less when  it  is  developed  into  the  knowledge  of  matured  life. 
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So  too   in  the  prosecution  of  literary  studies,  historical, 
poetic,  metaphysical,  or  critical.     What  should  we  know  of 
the  Gospel,  were  it  not  for  these  very  studies  ?    How  have  we 
who  write,  and  they  who  read,  become  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Almighty  God  gave  a 
revelation  to  mankind,  that  such  and  such  are  the  records  of 
such  revelation,  and  such  and  such  its  doctrines  ?    We  do  not 
know  these  things  by  intuition,  by  guessing,  by  chance;  we 
know  them  by  historical  studies,  by  verbal  criticisms,  by  me- 
taphysical inquiries,  by  scientific  observation  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  our  own  charac- 
ters and  in  the  lives  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances.     A 
Catholic  has  divine  faith  in  the  doctrines  which  the  Church 
puts  before  him  as  portions  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
But  why  does  he  go  to  the  Church  to  teach  him  these  things  ? 
Because  he  believes  that  it  is  an  historical  external  fact  that 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  directed  mankind  to  go  to  a  liv- 
ing Church  for  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  He  revealed. 
And  how  does  he  know  any  thing  about  Christianity  itself,  as 
a  thing  to  be  attended  to,  examined,  and  finally  accepted  as 
from  God  ?    By  historical  criticism  only,  in  some  shape  or 
other.    He  does  not  know  it  by  inspiration  ;  his  own  feelings 
and  likings  are   no  test   of  its  truth.     He  may   believe  in 
Christianity  on  the  most  full  and  profound  investigation  of 
its  claims,  or  he  may  believe  in  it  on  the  grounds  on  which 
the  poor  and  ignorant  believe  in  it ;  but  every  trustworthy 
argument  which  leads  him  up  to  the  portals  of  the  Church  is 
an  historical  and  critical  argument,  a  process  of  honest  rea- 
soning founded  on  the  elementary  facts  of  human  life  and 
human  society.     It  is  the  result  of  that  very  employment  of 
the  natural  faculties,  exercised  on  the  life  of  man  past  and 
present,  which  has  produced  the  gigantic  mass  of  historical, 
critical,  metaphysical,  and  poetical  literature  of  the  present 
and  all  past  ages. 

Disparage,  then,  the  study  of  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  or  of  general  literature  in  any  of  its  branches,  and 
see  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  destroying  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  religious  belief  itself.  We  are  mounting  into  the 
branches  of  a  tree  only  to  sever  the  trunk  from  which  they 
grow.  Destroy  the  deductions  of  natural  science,  and  where 
are  your  miracles  ?  Destroy  the  deductions  of  history  and 
criticism,  and  where  is  the  narrative  of  the  foundation  of 
Christianity  ?  To  imagine  that  the  physical  universe  is  not 
to  be  studied  zealously  except  for  the  sake  of  proving  mira- 
cles, or  that  historical  investigation  is  to  be  discouraged 
when  not  specially  designed  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
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argues  a  total  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  proofs  of 
natural  theology  and  revelation.  If  you  set  an  arbitrary  limit 
to  your  studies,  whether  of  science  or  of  human  nature,  you 
never  can  trust  your  results.  You  may  have  passed  by  the 
most  important  facts  which  bear  upon  your  inquiries ;  your 
deductions  will  be  based  upon  mere  guess-work. 

Nor  can  we  overlook  the  immense  mischief  that  is  done 
to  others  by  the  betraying  of  any  thing  like  a  dread  of  scien- 
tific and  critical  studies.  Whatever  a  man's  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  Christianity,  he  is  always  sharp  enough  to  argue  that 
the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  does  not  ask  for  concealment,  for 
false  reasoning,  or  for  a  blinking  of  realities.  The  scientific 
world  knows  that  the  material  universe  arid  the  events  of 
human  history  are  a  great  fact.  To  tell  its  disciples  that 
the  bond-Jlde  study  of  its  laws  and  events  naturally  tends  to 
weaken  the  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  to  diminish  a  man's 
interest  in  religion,  is  equivalent  in  their  minds  to  an  admis- 
sion that  the  proof  of  Christianity  is  hollow  after  all,  and 
that  religion  is  more  or  less  a  sham.  A  scientific  or  literary 
man  may  have  very  little  practical  devotion,  and  yet  he  may 
have  a  very  firm  grasp  of  the  truth  that  the  natural  works  of 
God  cannot  be  antagonistic  to  His  supernatural  works.  He 
may  be  ill-informed  as  to  the  historical  proofs  of  Christianity, 
or  entertain  a  strong  dislike  to  certain  details  of  religious  be- 
lief and  practice,  and  yet  be  well  convinced  that  the  conclu* 
sions  of  an  argument  cannot  be  contrary  to  its  premises,  and 
that  you  cannot  first  employ  reason  to  prove  Christianity,  and 
then  turn  round  and  destroy  reason  in  order  to  uphold  Chris- 
tianity. It  requires  a  simple  exercise  of  common  sense  to 
admit  the  Christian  principle  that  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
may  be  above  reason ;  but  an  equally  simple  exertion  of  sense 
points  out  that  to  be  "above  reason"  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  "  contrary  to  reason." 

And  it  is  because  scientific  and  learned  men  sometimes 
imagine  that  the  adherents  of  Christianity  wish  to  destroy  the 
claims  of  reason  rightly  exercised,  that  the  dread  of  science 
and  criticism,  to  which  we  allude,  does  such  serious  mis- 
chief. They  suspect  us  of  an  arriere  pensee.  They  think 
that  we  are  conscious  of  flaws  in  our  argument  which  will 
not  bear  the  full  light  of  truth.  They  are  persuaded  that 
we  are  not  quite  convinced  ourselves ;  but  are  making  up  for 
a  want  of  argumentative  certainty  by  the  loudness  of  our  de- 
clamations, and  the  vehemence  with  which  we  denounce  all 
opposition  and  remark.  "If,"  they  say  to  us,  "your  creed 
is  what  you  assert ;  if  it  is  the  only  true  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  human  existence ;  if  it  is  the  only  key  to  the 
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course  of  Divine  Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world  ; 
if  your  statements  of  facts  will  really  bear  investigation,  while 
those  made  by  Protestantism  .break  down  when  thoroughly 
tried;  —  if  all  this  is  so,  surely  you  ought  to  be  the  very 
first  to  promote  the  interests  of  science  and  literature,  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  your  creed  will  actually  gain  thereby. 
You  ought  to  be  the  pioneers  in  every  path  of  human  learn- 
ing, because  while  doubts  hang  about  every  other  form  of 
religious  belief,  you  alone  are  absolutely  confident  that  you 
are  in  the  right,  and  that  ignorance  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
opposition  to  your  Church."  And  how  can  we  deny  the  force 
of  such  an  appeal  ?  Is  it  not  our  incessant  assertion,  that  it 
is  nothing  but  want  of  knowledge,  or  defective  logic,  which 
keeps  an  honest  man  from  being  a  Catholic  ?  Does  any  Ca- 
tholic ever  admit  that  his  religion  is  founded  on  historical  or 
scientific  ignorance  ?  Does  he  ever  say  to  an  antagonist,  Shut 
your  eyes,  and  destroy  your  common  sense,  before  you  admit 
the  claims  of  Rome  ?  How,  then,  can  we  with  any  consist- 
ency hold  back  in  the  race  after  increased  knowledge  ?  How 
can  we  thus  stultify  ourselves,  and  convict  ourselves  of  that 
very  treason  to  the  duties  of  a  reasoning  being  which  we  so 
strenuously  impute  to  our  antagonists  ? 

If,  to  extend  our  view  a  little  further,  it  is  alleged  that 
intellectual  culture  should  be  timidly  encouraged,  because  it 
will  lead  to  abuse,  and  make  men  less  Catholic  than  ever,  if 
they  are  not  thoroughly  sincere  in  seeking  after  truth, — we 
reply,  How  can  we  tell  beforehand  that  any  man  is  sincere 
or  the  reverse  ?  If  this  is  an  argument  worth  any  thing,  it 
tells  against  all  study  and  all  reasoning  whatsoever.  It  tells 
against  all  writing  and  speaking  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion itself.  How  can  we  ascertain  what  effect  the  first  ele- 
ments of  learning  will  have  upon  any  given  individual  child  ? 
How  can  we  be  sure,  when  we  argue  against  Anglicanism 
or  Calvinism,  in  the  expectation  of  making  a  man  a  Catholic, 
that  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of  making  him  an  unbeliever 
in  dogmatic  religion  altogether  ?  Undoubtedly  it  has  that 
effect  sometimes;  just  as  the  study  of  physical  laws  and  of 
metaphysics  sometimes  leads  men  to  conclude  that  such  things 
as  miracles  are  in  themselves  an  impossibility.  Rather,  in 
this  as  in  every  thing  else,  we  must  take  human  nature  as 
God  has  made  it,  and  act  on  those  principles  which  we  know 
to  be  fundamentally  sound,  though  the  practical  results  may 
not  always  be  precisely  what  we  should  have  anticipated. 
As  in  geometry  there  are  certain  axioms  and  postulates  which 
must  be  granted  as  preliminaries  to  every  demonstration,  and 
which  must  never  be  violated  at  any  subject  stage  of  deduc- 
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tion,  so  it  is  on  questions  of  moral  demonstration.  We  can- 
not employ  the  same  argument  to  prove  first  one  thing,  and 
then  its.  direct  contradictory.  •  We  may  use  reason  to  place 
us  on  such  an  elevation  that  we  may  discern  more  than  simple 
reason  could  teach  us, — as  we  may  mount  a  ladder  to  look 
over  an  obstacle  so  as  to  see  many  objects  which  nevertheless 
we  cannot  touch  with  our  hands ;  but  we  cannot  use  reason 
against  reason, — just  as  we  cannot  mount  a  ladder  and  stand 
on  its  highest  round  while  we  cut  away  all  its  lower  steps. 
We  cannot  place  the  works  of  God  in  an  antagonism  to  one 
another ;  nor  can  we  pass  on  from  one  class  of  His  works  to 
another  class,  and  then  turn  round  and  depreciate  the  value 
of  that  class  to  which  we  actually  owe  our  advance  in  know- 
ledge. 

The  only  section  of  religionists,  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, who  can  consistently  depreciate  human  learning  are  the 
votaries  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  schools.    A  man  who 
imagines  that  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  positive- 
ness  of  his  own  convictions,  are  the  tests  of  religious  doctrine ; 
or  who  believes  that  God  hates  the  creatures  He  has  made, 
and  calls  them  out  of  nothing  only  to  damn  them  eternally, 
— such  dreamers  as  these  may  fitly  denounce  scientific  and 
literary  labour  as  vanity  and  as  the  natural  foe  to  their  theo- 
logical speculations.     A  person  who  maintains  the  doctrines 
of  the  Atonement  and  the  Divinity  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  on 
the  ground  that  he  himself  feels  very  miserable  at  the  thought 
that  he  is  an  "  unjustified"  sinner,  is  naturally  not  very  soli- 
citous on  the  question  of  any  real  and  external  proofs  of  those 
doctrines.     A  mind  that  can  be  satisfied  that  the  particular 
volume,  and  the  particular  translation,  which  he  terms  the 
Bible  is  the  Bible,  and  is  all-inspired,  because  in  one  special 
place  he  thinks  he  reads  the  dogma  of  "justification  by  faith 
only,"  is  in  a  condition  of  fatuity  which  renders  all  historical 
proof  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation,  and  of  the  Bible  as  an  au- 
thoritative collection  of  documents,  perfectly  needless.    There 
used  to  be  a  story  prevalent  in  Oxford  about  old  Dean  Gais- 
ford,  which  puts  into  ludicrous  shape  the  logical  aberrations 
of  those  religionists  who  make  their  own  personal  certainty 
the  test  of  revelation.     "  Paul  says,  and  I  partly  agree  with 
him,"  said  the  dean,  by  way  of  commencement  to  one  of  his 
university  sermons.    And  as  the  dogmatical  old  Christ-Church 
dignitary  "  partly  agreed"  with  "  Paul,"  so  your  thorough 
Lutheran  not  only  partly,  but  wholly,  disagrees  with  "  James." 
What  is  it  to  him  whether  or  not  "  James"  and  "  Paul"  have 
equal  claims  to  be  received  as  expositors  of  the  Gospel ;  or 
whether  the  historical  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  their 
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epistles  is  identically  the  same  in  both  cases  ?  His  only  test 
of  truth  is  his  own  emotions  ;  "  Paul"  makes  him  comfortable, 
"  James"  does  not :  ergo,  first  of  all,  "  Paul"  certainly  means 
what  he  wishes  him  to  mean,  and  "  Paul"  is  right;  "  James," 
on  the  contrary,  was  not  quite  a  converted  character,  and  his 
letter  is  not  perfectly  safe  reading  without  the  due  correc- 
tion of  "  evangelical"  notes  and  comments.  "  Profane  studies" 
are  therefore  most  consistently  depreciated  by  this  brilliant 
thinker.  His  religion  does  not  depend  on  argument  at  all. 
He  has  a  royal  road  of  his  own,  which  satisfies  his  limited 
understanding ;  though  the  calm  observer  is  so  ill-natured  as 
to  term  it  an  unreasoning  fanaticism,  which  may  be  employed 
alike  to  prove  every  variety  of  opinion  that  ever  yet  existed 
under  the  sun. 

And  accordingly  it  is  found  that  Lutheranism,  pure  and 
simple,  cares  little  for  literature  and  science.  The  intellec- 
tual labours  of  Protestants  have  not  been  generally  devoted 
to  the  support  of  Lutheranism.  Its  philosophical  and  literary 
giants  have  had  no  more  sympathy  with  the  characteristic 
dogmas  of  Lutheranism  than  with  Catholicism.  They  have 
been  "  Protestants,"  it  is  true ;  but  their  dogmatic  creed, 
when  they  have  had  any,  has  not  been  of  the  Lutheran  type. 
Nay,  in  many  instances,  though  utterly  dissenting  from  the 
claims  of  Catholicism,  they  have  betrayed  more  preference 
for  the  creed  of  Rome  than  for  that  of  Luther  in  those  points 
in  which  they  specially  conflicted.  The  moment  Lutheranism 
becomes  philosophical  and  learned,  that  moment  it  receives  a 
colouring  from  some  other  creed.  It  verges  towards  Arianism, 
or  Socinianism,  or  Anglicanism.  The  flagrant  absurdities  by 
which  it  gains  its  practical  influence  over  illogical  and  nervous 
religionists  repel  the  unprejudiced  and  philosophic  critic,  and 
he  passes  it  by  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  the  Lutheran  school  in  England,  or,  as  popularly  termed, 
the  Evangelical,  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion  that  its  in- 
tellectual dullness  is  on  a  par  with  its  theological  self-destruc- 
tiveness.  Take  up  any  book,  of  any  kind,  written  by  an 
Evangelical,  whether  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  the  Dis- 
senting sects;  and  if  you  meet  with  any  thing  better  than  a 
dreary  flatness,  an  unimaginative  prosing,  an  equal  insensi- 
bility to  the  ludicrous  and  the  beautiful,  a  delightful  and 
self-satisfied  ignorance  of  history  and  books  in  general,  and 
an  incapacity  for  comprehending  or  doing  justice  to  the 
views  of  others,  however  learned  and  however  pious,  you  are 
a  lucky  man.  If  you  do  meet  with  a  ray  of  genius  or  ori- 
ginality, you  will  almost  certainly  find  that  its  possessor  is 
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not  held  to  be  "  quite  sound"  on  the  great  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, but  rather  slightly  confused  in  his  manner  of  holding 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  As  they  say  that  Dissent  never 
survives  the  possession  of  a  carriage  and  horses  for  two  gene- 
rations in  one  family,  so  it  is  with  intellect  and  Lutheranism. 
When  philosophy  comes  in  at  the  door,  fanaticism  flies  out  at 
the  window. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  analysis  of  the  twin-monster,  Cal- 
vinism. Calvinism  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old  poly- 
theism. What  paganism  did  for  the  personal  unity  of  God, 
Calvinism  does  for  His  attributes.  Paganism  filled  the  earth 
and  heavens  with  a  crowd  of  deities,  each  embodying  some 
idea,  or  some  passion,  or  some  power :  Calvinism  takes  the 
eternal  attributes  of  the  one  God,  divides  them  into  distinct 
principles  or  feelings  after  the  model  of  a  book  of  metaphy- 
sics, and  sets  them  in  direct  antagonism  to  one  another.  Un- 
able to  comprehend  that  the  Divine  Nature  must  be  essen- 
tially and  substantially  one,  and  that  the  Divinity  is  not  a 
sort  of  complex,  though  spiritual,  organisation,  it  imagines  a 
kind  of  struggle  between  the  divine  goodness,  the  divine  love, 
the  divine  justice,  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  the  divine 
creative  power ;  the  practical  issue  of  which  is,  that  the  elect 
are  saved,  and  the  rejected  are  damned  for  ever.  And  just  as 
with  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  whatever  their  charac- 
teristic attributes,  a  leaven  of  caprice  mingled  largely  with 
their  actions,  so  it  is  with  the  Divinity  devised  by  the  Cal- 
vinist.  The  justice  of  God  is  not  strict  and  real  justice,  but 
a  determination  to  punish  all  the  sons  of  Adam  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  human  language  can  attempt  to  describe,  and 
much  more  than  the  human  mind  can  comprehend.  It  never 
occurs  to  the  Calvinist  that  justice  requires  the  judge  to 
punish  the  guilty  only  to  the  extent  which  they  deserve, 
quite  as  truly  as  it  requires  him  to  punish  them  up  to  that 
extent.  The  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  according  to  this 
frightful  dream,  is  but  a  capricious  and  cruel  demon :  cruel, 
because  He  delights  to  punish  His  creatures  to  the  extremest 
agonies  which  His  power  can  inflict ;  and  capricious,  because 
He  arbitrarily  raises  a  portion  of  their  number  to  a  height 
of  bliss  which  they  no  more  deserve  than  do  the  reprobate 
deserve  their  everlasting  tortures. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Calvinistic  mind  can  see  no- 
thing "  good"  in  any  thing  that  it  pleases  to  term  "  natural." 
The  great  Creator  has  cursed  the  wrork  of  His  own  hands. 
Earth  and  skies,  fire  and  water,  plants  and  minerals,  all  that 
men  know,  or  argue,  or  feel,  or  invent, — all  is  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  that  devil  to  whose  sway  the  decree  of  their 
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Maker  has  consigned  them.  The  earth  has  been  handed  over 
to  Satan  with  nine- tenths,  or  ninety-nine  hundred ths,  of  its 
inhabitants.  Nay,  considering  that  all  Papists  and  "  unre- 
generate"  Protestants  are  going  direct  to  hell,  not  to  mention 
the  millions  of  millions  of  pagans,  Turks,  infidels,  &c.,  who 
make  up  the  majority  of  mankind,  it  is  not  nearly  one  in  a 
hundred  who  can  look  up  to  his  Creator  as  a  Father  and  a 
God  of  love.  To  minds  thus  frightfully  perverted,  who  can 
wonder  that  history  is  an  old  almanac,  poetry  an  abomination, 
art  an  idolatry,  and  science  a  snare  ?  Till  a  man  has  grasped 
the  idea  that  his  Creator  formed  him  in  order  that  he  might 
be  happy  and  wise  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  his  God,  and 
placed  him  in  this  world  of  beauty  and  of  wonders  for  the 
special  purpose  that  here  and  hereby  he  might  be  trained  for 
eternity,  how  can  he  look  upon  the  visible  universe  and  upon 
his  fellows  with  aught  of  that  genuine,  loving,  thoughtful  in- 
terest which  is  the  very  life-blood  of  learning  and  science  ? 
Why  should  we  study  the  devil's  own  habitation,  map  out 
the  foundations  of  his  palaces,  and  chronicle  the  madness  of 
the  wretches  who  serve  him  ?  God,  says  the  Calvinist,  who 
has  elected  us  to  heaven,  has  consigned  His  works  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  the  arch-fiend  who  is  His  enemy  ;  and 
why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  further  in  the  matter  ?  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  We  shall  go  to  hea- 
ven, and  every  body  else  will  go  to  hell."  And  that  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 

For  ourselves,  who  believe  that  there  is  one  God ;  that 
He  has  neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions;  and  that  He  did  not 
create  the  universe  for  naught,  nor  bestow  on  us  any  of  our 
faculties  or  senses  for  naught, — we  place  ourselves  in  a  very 
different  attitude  in  the  presence  of  His  Infinite  Majesty.  In 
nothing  that  has  come  forth  from  His  hand  can  we  recog- 
nise a  design  to  mislead  us  in  our  search  for  Himself.  Let 
science  spread  her  wings  for  further  flights ;  let  philosophy 
probe  deeper  and  deeper  into  every  mystery;  let  history  re- 
call and  criticise  the  past  till  not  a  record  remains  unsifted, 
and  note  every  fact  that  humanity  now  presents  for  her  ana- 
lysis and  classification  ; — still  we  go  on  rejoicing,  because  we 
recognise  in  all  these  triumphs  of  reason  the  workings  of  that 
intelligence  which  our  Creator  bestowed  on  us  for  the  special 
purpose  of  being  thus  employed,  and  because  it  is  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  we  can  know  Him,  our  God,  Himself,  and  dis- 
tinguish between  His  truth  and  the  visions  of  our  own  dream- 
ing imaginations.  Wherever  we  walk,  our  confidence  is  not 
in  ourselves,  but  in  our  God  ;  because  we  know  why  He  cre- 
ated us,  and  how  it  is  that  He  is  pleased  to  reveal  Himself 
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to  us.  And  thus,  while  those  who  care  nothing  for  Him,  or 
who  have  invested  Him  with  the  passions  and  infirmities  of  a 
man  or  an  evil  spirit,  turn  away  from  the  works  which  He 
has  created,  we  linger  amidst  them,  never  wearying  of  our 
ever-advancing  knowledge,  and  gathering  fresh  confidence  in 
His  goodness  from  every  fresh  display  that  we  behold  of  His 
wisdom  and  His  power. 


;     WHAT  WAS  THE  RELIGION  OF  SHAKESPEARE  ? 

No.  II. 

THE  interpretations  of  the  Shakespearean  traditions  with 
which  we  concluded  our  former  paper  were,  we  are  afraid, 
sufficient  to  insure  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  argument 
in  the  minds  of  matter-of-fact  and  common-sense  judges. 
Yet  we  would  remind  them,  that  a  story  which  cannot  be 
literally  true  must  be  either  a  lie  or  an  allegory.  Shake- 
speare's father  was  not  a  butcher,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
son  was  apprenticed  to  one.  How,  then,  did  tradition  come 
by  the  tale  ?  We  are  of  those  who  think  that  all  traditions 
are  founded  on  some  truth,  some  reason,  or  some  idea  ;  that 
they  are  either  facts,  explanations  of  facts,  or  enigmatical  re- 
presentations of  facts.  We  feel  obliged  to  put  these  Shake- 
spearean traditions  into  the  third  class,  and  treat  them  as 
allegories.  Neither  was  this  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  The  Catholics  of  those  days,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
penal  laws,  always  spoke  of  things  indirectly. 

Here  is  an  instance  :  Snowden,  a  priest,  who  had  half  con- 
sented to  act  as  a  spy  on  his  brethren,  and  to  send  news  about 
them  to  Robert  Cecil,  writes  thus  to  his  employer  in  Dec. 
1591  :  i(  The  merchandise  we  expected  to  come  out  of  Seville 
to  these  parts  is  not  at  all  to  be  talked  of  for  these  few  years." 
On  the  word  '  merchandise'  Robert  Cecil  notes  in  the  margin, 
"  Spanish  ships  to  invade."  Again,  "  Nothing  shall  make 
me  break  my  vow  with  you  and  your  good  landlady  :"  the 
landlady,  according  to  the  annotator,  is  "  my  father,"  Lord 
Burghley.  He  promises  to  write  soon,  "  by  some  of  our 
company  of  merchant-venturers  that  live  in  these  parts  ;  and 
for  this  very  cause  I  write,  this  last  Michaelmas  departed 
hence  eight  or  nine  of  their  factors  for  you,  by  whom  I  writ 
not  because  of  their  hasty  departure ;  and  our  best  friends 
think  that  those  twenty-eight  that  were  sent  to  discover  Capo 
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Finisterre  had  been  better  employed  in  Champain  in  France." 
Who  would  think  that  this  meant  that  eight  or  nine  of  the 
priests  who  were  in  communication  with  government  had 
gone  over  to  England,  and  that  in  their  opinion  the  twenty- 
eight  just  sent  to  Seville  and  Valladolid  would  have  done 
better  if  they  had  gone  to  study  at  Rheims  ?  "  I  pray  you," 
he  continues,  "  write  not  but  of  our  merchandise  and  affairs 
private,  leaving  matters  of  state  to  statists;"  and  he  signs 
himself,  "  Sir  Christopher  Blunt's  man,"  and  directs  his 
letter  to  his  "  friend  Mr.  Anthony  Cotes,  merchant,  Lon- 
don." 

The  correspondence  of  Catholics  in  those  days  is  a  mass 
of  enigmas  similar  to  the  foregoing.  We  should  thank  any 
of  our  readers  who  would  interpret  for  us  the  following  letter, 
which  is  most  evidently  hieroglyphical,  and  is  written  by 
some  fugitive  Papist  to  his  friends .- 

"  Thomas  Perkes  to  his  cousin  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Aunyger,  or  either 

of  them. 

MY  FRIENDS  BOTH, — I  would  you  should  think  that  albeit  I  can 
charge  you  with  unkindness,  in  that  at  my  departure  you  promised 
me  to  write,  yet  I  will  not  so  condemn  you  but  to  think  that  some 
mishap  hath  chanced  unto  you  by  sickness,  that  men  cannot  keep  their 
promise  ;  although  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  received  the  same 
from  you,  that  1  might  thereby  have  understood,  of  the  health  of  all 
good  fellows  in  those  parts.  Because  that  you  have  stayed  to  write, 
it  maketh  me  sometimes  judge  that  I  am  among  you  a  man  con- 
demned in  the  world  ;  but  I  leave  this  apart,  and  pray  that  as  you 
may  you  will  avise  me  of  the  health  of  my  friends,  and  who  hath 
the  best  harvkes  for  river  and  Jield,  and  whether  Comfort  my  dog  be 
a  good  spaniel  for  the  same.  My  pastime  here  hath  been  for  three 
weeks  together  to  surygys  (sic)  with  the  mores,  and  doth  live  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lene.  With  hearty  commendation  unto  you  and  all 
God's  fellows,  your  friend  Thomas  Perkes.  From  Evesham,*  the 
17th  of  June."f 

Snowden  employs  commercial  phraseology,  Perkes  sport- 
ing terms,  to  express  Catholic  matters.  This  allegorical  tend- 
ency grew  into  an  inveterate  habit  with  the  Catholics,  who, 
from  being  obliged  to  express  things  indirectly,  and  to  speak 
of  one  man  under  another's  name,  came  at  last  to  attempt  to 
write  history  in  the  same  way,  as  in  the  two  famous  books  of 
Barclay,  the  Argenis  and  the  Satyricon.  We  shall  see  after- 
wards to  what  political  purposes  these  allegorical  representa- 

*  Evesham  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  refuge  of  recusants.  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  presents  several  persons  who  had  fled  thither  from  Birmingham  and  Strat- 
ford to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Warwickshire  commissioners. 

t  State- Paper  Office,  1590,  June  17. 
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tions  were  turned  by  historians  and  dramatists.     But  now  to 
return  to  Shakespeare's  history. 

The  first  indication  we  have  of  the  religion  of  the  Shake- 
speare family — for  religion  in  those  days  ran  in  the  blood  ; 
you  may  almost  tell  a  man's  religion  from  his  name — occurs 
about  the  year  1556,  when  some  Warwickshire  men, — Dudley, 
Throckmorton,  Ashton,  and  Bedell, — conspired  to  transport 
men  from  England  into  France,  and  to  bring  them  back  and 
land  them  on  the  coast  near  Portsmouth,  and  drive  out  the 
Spaniards.*  Bedell  had  advised  Thomas  White,  another  of 
the  conspirators,  to  put  all  his  lands  in  feoffment  to  one  Cuth- 
bert  Temple,  who  upon  trust  of  bargain  and  sale  should  keep 
them  to  White's  use  till  their  enterprise  was  done.f  One  Roger 
Shakespeare  interested  himself  in  the  religious  and  pecuni- 
ary affairs  of  this  Cuthbert  Temple,  and  gave  the  government 
the  following  information  respecting  his  behaviour  "  in  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  church  :" 

"  The  said  Roger  Shakespere  saith  that  Cuthbert  Temple  hath 
not  this  twelvemonth  and  a  quarter  come  to  his  parish  church,  and 
was  much  associate  with  Mr.  Ashton,  and  Mr.  Dudley,  and  Bedell, 
now  in  the  Tower,  and  Glover  of  Coventry,  whose  brother  of  late 
was  burned.  Moreover,  there  is  a  man  that  oweth  unto  the  foresaid 
Cuthbert  Temple  the  sum  of  700/.,  to  be  paid  yearly  100/.  for  seven 
years  ;  he  would  now  take  400/.  to  have  it  paid  immediately  ;  for 
what  occasion  he  doeth  it  I  cannot  tell."  J 

Thus  we  have,  just  eight  years  before  Shakespeare's  birth, 
one  of  his  name  and  family  acting  as  informer  against  those 
who  absented  themselves  from  the  Catholic  services.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  the  relationship  of  Roger  to  John  Shake- 

*  State- Paper  Office,  March  1556. 

f  Ibid.  1556,  March  26,  vol.  vii.  no.  37. 

£  This  Roger  Shakespeare  had  been  in  the  service  of  Edward  VI.  Among  the 
dockets,  we  find  one  of  June  9,  1552,  "  Grant  to  Abraham  Longwell,  Roger  Shake- 
spere, and  Thomas  Best,  yeomen  of  the  chamber,  of  a  forfeit  of  36/.  10*."  Can 
this  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  assertion  of  Dethick,  who  made  the  grant 
of  arms  to  John  Shakespeare,  that  "his  parent,  great-grandfather,  and  late  an- 
tecessor,  for  his  faithful  and  approved  service  to  the  late  most  prudent  prince 
king  Henry  VII.,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements  given  to 
him  in  those  parts  of  Warwickshire,  where  they  have  continued  by  some  descents 
in  good  reputation  and  credit"  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  assertion  is  true 
only  of  the  Ardens,— the  family  of  Mrs.  John  Shakespeare.  Some  light  may  be 
thrown  on  this  by  the  fact  that  Wilmecote  formed  part  of  the  Catesby  property, 
and  perhaps  was  granted  to  the  Ardens  on  the  attainder  of  William  Catesby, 
Richard  II I. 's  minister,  by  Henry  VII.  The  Catesbys,  however,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  manorial  rights  ;  for  we  find  in  a  roll  of  William  Catesby's  manors  in 
Warwickshire,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VIII,  the  name  of  Welicote  (it  is 
spelt  Wellingcote  in  Dethick's  grant  of  arms),  for  which  he  pays  a  fifteenth  of 
21.  10s.  4d.  (Chapter-House,  Miscellaneous,  no.  2b'97).  The  Ardens, therefore,  and 
afterwards  Shakespeare  himself,  were  probably  copyholders  under  Sir  William 
and  Robert  Catesby. 
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speare ;  he  may  have  been  a  Rowington  or  Packwood  man. 
In  the  latter  parish  we  meet  with  the  name  in  Lucy's  certi- 
ficate of  1592,  under  the  head,  "  Names  of  all  such  persons 
heretofore  presented  for  recusants  in  this  county  as  have 
either  already  conformed,  or  else  promised  conformity,  or 
are  contented  to  have  conference."  Seventeen  such  are 
named  from  the  parish  of  Packwood ;  among  them  Roger 
Sadler,  and  Christopher  Shackspere  and  his  wife.  We  may 
certainly  conclude  that  Shakespeare  when  he  first  came  to 
London  was  known  to  James  and  Richard  Burbage,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  Warwickshire  men,  almost 
fellow-townsmen  of  the  poet,  and  like  him  of  a  Catholic  fa- 
mily. We  find  the  name  in  Lucy's  certificate  of  1592  among 
the  recusants  of  Edgbaston.  It  is  true  that  then  John  Btir- 
bage  had  "faithfully  promised  to  go  to  church;"  but  we 
shall  have  soon  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  such  a  promise. 
In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  a  man  connected  with  the  stage  was 
forced  to  be  either  an  atheist,  of  no  religion,  or  else  a  Catho- 
lic. Puritanism  denounced  the  drama;  episcopal  Protestant- 
ism barely  tolerated  it :  the  Catholics  used  it  as  a  means  of 
propagating  their  ideas ;  it  belonged  to  them ;  they  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  mysteries  of  the  monks ;  it  was  domiciled 
in  the  Jesuits'  colleges,  it  found  its  great  apology  and  ex- 
ample in  the  dramatic  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Stage- 
players,  if  they  were  not  profligates,  were  almost  obliged  to 
be  Catholics.  The  profession,  too,  had  its  conveniences  for 
persons  of  our  religion :  the  haughty  councillors  looked  down 
upon  it  as  the  vilest  of  states  ;  though  they  were  kind  enough 
to  take  interest  in  the  religion  of  serving-men  and  retainers, 
they  seemed  scarcely  to  be  aware  that  a  player  could  be  of 
any  religion.  The  heart  that  beat  under  the  motley  suit  could 
not  beat  for  any  noble  or  high  aspiration.  He  was  encom- 
passed with  the  armour  of  contempt ;  his  safety  lay  in  the 
proud  Puritan's  thinking  that  he  was  beneath  notice.  An- 
other element  of  security  which  the  profession  offered  to  re- 
cusants was  its  vagabond  character  :  all  Catholics  sought  safety 
in  a  continual  change  of  residence ;  their  absence  from  their 
parish  churches  could  not  be  noted  before  their  presence  in 
the  parish  was  known ;  they  thought  by  often  changing  their 
abode  "  to  live  quietly  in  many  places,  whereas  they  could 
not  live  quietly  in  one."*  The  wandering  habit  became  at 
last  such  a  note  of  a  Catholic,  that  every  wanderer  was  sup- 
posed primd  facie  to  be  a  recusant ;  and  the  first  question 
always  put  to  him  when  he  was  examined  was,  whether  he 

*  Examination  of  Atkinson,  State-Paper  Office,  July  18,  1586. 
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had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  how  long  it  was  since 
he  had  been  to  church.  Just  these  two  elements  were  the 
chief  characteristics  of  players.  Thus  Shakespeare  says  of 
himself: 

"  Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view."* 

Not  but  that  the  profession  was  full  of  dangers  also — 

"  O,  for  my  sake,  do  not  with  fortune  chide 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide." 

But  still  it  was  one  which,  however  dangerous  to  the  morals, 
was  a  security  to  the  person,  of  the  recusant.  Ben  Jonson, 
as  author  and  actor,  was  for  twelve  years  a  Catholic  with- 
out becoming  known  or  noticed  as  such. 

We  have  supposed  the  poet  to  have  fled  to  London  on 
occasion  of  the  persecution  excited  by  the  affair  of  Somer- 
ville  and  Arden  :  not  that  we  imagine  him  to  have  been  a 
very  fervent  Catholic;  on  the  contrary,  Somerville's  man,  with 
whom  we  are  inclined  to  identify  him,  professes  that  he  went 
orderly  to  church.  Catholics  in  those  days  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  up  their  children  to  follow  their  religion : 
Robert  Catesby,  the  son  of  Sir  William,  afterwards  the  fa- 
mous conspirator  of  the  Fifth  oj  November,  is  an  instance; 
so  is  his  fiiend  Francis  Tresham,  and  Shakespeare's  young 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  A  strict  amd  troublesome 
religion,  involving  all  kinds  of  persecution  and  hardship,  was 
scarcely  likely  to  be  openly  professed  by  fast  young  men,  who 
do  not  like  even  to  keep  the  ten  commandments.  Persons 
would  not  incur  risks  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  their 
property  for  refusing  to  go  to  church,  who  could  not  prevail 
on  themselves  to  abstain  from  going  to  disreputable  haunts. 
Still  the  young  men,  though  "  schismatics,"  as  they  were 
called  by  the  stricter  Catholics,  were  Catholics  at  heart,  and 
were  banded  together  as  much  by  hatred  to  the  new  religion 
as  by  love  for  the  old.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
this  set  was  opposition  to  Puritanism ;  fashion,  poetry,  and 
literature  were  its  pursuits.  Shakespeare,  flying  from  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritan  Lucy,  known  to  Somerville,  Arden, 
the  Throckmortons,  and  the  Catesbys,  was  naturally  received 
into  this  society  ;  and  here  he  would  be  still  amongst  conspir- 
ators, for  the  murdered  Francis  Throckmorton  was  Mr.  So- 
merville's first  cousin.  A  few  years  passed,  and  in  1586  Bab- 
ington  and  his  friends  suffered  for  their  intention  to  liberate 
Mary  of  Scotland.  "  We  lived  together,"  says  Chideock  Titch- 

*   Sonnet  110. 
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bourne,  a  young  poet  who  was  one  of  the  band,  in  his  speech 
on  the  scaffold, — "  we  lived  together  in  most  flourishing  estate. 
Of  whom  went  report  in  the  Strand,  Fleet  Street,  and  else- 
where about  London,  but  of  Babington  and  Titchbourne  ? 
No  threshold  was  offeree  to  brave  our  entry.  Thus  we  lived, 
and  wanted  nothing  we  could  wish  for ;  and  God  knows  what 
less  in  my  head  than  matters  of  state  !"  When  these  young 
lions  ruled  in  the  Bond  Street  of  the  day,  can  we  suppose 
that  it  was  not  known  among  them  that  there  was  a  genius 
at  the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  street  who  was  connected 
with  the  Ardens,  Somervilles,  Catesbys,  Throckmortons  ?  or 
that  he  was  neglected  by  persons  of  such  pure  poetical  taste 
as  Chideock  Titchbourne  proved  himself  to  possess  ?  Thus 
we  can  easily  see  in  what  society  the  poet  may  have  gained 
his  astonishing  experience  of  high  as  well  as  low  life.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  he  was  less  moved  than  the  rest  of  the 
London  crowds  at  the  harrowing  barbarities  practised  upon 
Babington  and  his  companions;  or  that  he  was  an  unmoved 
spectator  of  the  bonfires  with  which  the  murder  of  Queen 
Mary  was  celebrated.  We  may  suppose  that  neither  his  love 
for  the  government,  nor  his  hatred  of  conspirators,  was  in- 
creased by  any  of  these  events.  Luckily  for  himself,  he  was 
but  a  poor  despised  player,  to  whom  as  much  license  on  mat- 
ters of  state  was  allowed  as  to  Motley  himself ;  and  still  more, 
who  was  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  the  persons  who 
might  have  hanged  him  if  he  had  been  a  more  important  per- 


sonage. 


In  1592,  Mr.  Knight  supposes  that  Shakespeare  retired 
for  a  season  to  Stratford  to  avoid  the  plague.  This  is  the 
very  year  when  his  father  was,  for  the  second  time,  called  to 
account  for  his  recusancy  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  Leigh,  Burgoyne,  and  the  other  commissioners. 
Their  certificate  still  exists  in  the  State-Paper  Office.  It  is 
divided  into  five  parts.  First,  a  list  of  recusants  who  con- 
tinue obstinate  ;  secondly,  a  list  of  "  the  names  of  such  dan- 
gerous and  seditious  Papists  and  recusants  as  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  or  found  out  by  our  endeavour  to  have  been  at 
any  time  heretofore  of  or  in  this  county  of  Warwick,  and  are 
now  either  beyond  the  seas,  or  vagrants  within  the  realm ;" 
thirdly,  "  the  names  of  recusants  heretofore  presented  in  the 
county,  but  now  dwelling  elsewhere,  or  gone  away  on  just 
occasion,  or  lurking  unknown  in  other  counties ;"  fourthly, 
"  the  names  of  recusants  heretofore  presented,  who  are  thought 
to  forbear  the  church  for  debt  and  fear  of  process,  or  for  some 
other  worse  faults,  ifr  for  age,  sickness,  or  impotency  of  body;" 
and  lastly,  the  "  names  of  recusants  heretofore  presented,  but 
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already  conformed  or  promised  conformity ;  also  those  con- 
tented to  have  conference  with  men  learned  and  well  affected 
in  religion,  and  appointed  by  the  commissioners  with  desire 
to  be  resolved  of  such  doubts  as  yet  make  them  forbear  to 
come  to  church."  In  the  first  list  we  find  the  names  of  Dim- 
mock  (a  relation  of  the  Catesbys,  and  champion  of  England); 
the  whole  family  ofMiddlemore  of  Edgbaston;  Mountfort  of 
Coleshall  (the  place  frequented  by  the  martyr  Mountfort 
Scott) ;  Bolt  and  Gower  of  Tamworth  ;  Thomas  Bates,  stew- 
ard to  Sir  William  Catesby  of  Bushwood  Park  in  Stratford 
parish,  who  with  his  son  John  was  afterwards  compromised 
with  Robert  Catesby  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  Richard  Dib- 
dale  of  Stratford,  who  had  been  formerly  presented  for  a 
wilful  recusant,  and  "  continues  still  obstinate  in  his  recu- 
sancy,"—  probably  a  relation  of  Richard  Dibdale  the  mar- 
tyr, hanged  for  his  priesthood  in  1586.  Other  obstinate 
Papists  of  Stratford  were  Mrs.  Jeffreys  and  Richard  Jones. 
There  is  a  long  catalogue  from  Rowington.  At  Coughton, 
Mrs.  Mary  Arden,  the  widow  of  the  martyred  squire  of  Park- 
hall,  with  her  servants,  "  continues  obstinate."  At  Exhall  we 
meet  with  one  William  Page,  who  had  not  been  to  church  for 
three  months  past  at  least.  In  the  second  list  of  vagrants  we 
chiefly  meet  with  the  names  of  priests,  such  as  "  Wm.  Brooks, 
thought  to  be  a  seditious  seminary  priest,  sometime  servant 
to  Campion  in  the  Tower.  His  friends  give  him  out  to  be 
dead,  but  it  is  thought  that  he  is  lurking  in  England." 
"  Barlow,  an  old  priest  and  great  persuader,  who  uses  to  tra- 
vel in  a  blue  coat  with  the  eagle  and  child  on  his  sleeve,"  as 
retainer  to  the  Stanleys;  another,  "suspected  to  be  a  lewd 
seditious  Papist,  wanders  about  under  colour  of  tricking  out 
arms  in  churches."  At  Stratford  there  was  George  Cook, 
suspected  to  be  a  seminary  priest,  who  could  not  be  found. 
At  Henley-in- Arden  Sir  Robert  Whateley,  and  at  Rowington 
Sir  John  Appletree,  both  old  "  massing  priests."  The  same 
list  contains  the  names -of  Dr.  Wm.  Bishop,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Chalcedon,  and  his  father  and  brother,  and  of  Dr.  Barrett, 
who  were  also  Warwickshire  men.  In  the  list  of  recusants 
who  had  fled  we  have  short  histories  of  long  hardships  :  Mrs. 
Frances  Willoughby,  presented  first  at  Kingsbury,  afterwards 
at  Stratford-on-Avon,  then  indicted  at  Warwick,  now  fled 
to  Leicestershire  ;  the  Middlemores,  fled  from  Packwood  to 
Worcestershire  ;  John  Buswell,  fled  from  Stratford  ;  the  wife 
of  Philip  Moore,  physician  of  Stratford,  gone  away  to  Eve- 
sham  ;  and  "  one  Bates,  a  virginal  player,  a  most  wilful  re- 
cusant, now,  as  is  said,  in  Staffordshire. &  In  the  fourth  list 
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we  have  fifteen  persons  from  Stratford  :  Mr.  John  Wheeler, 
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John  Wheeler  his  son,   Mr.  John  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Barneshurst,  Thomas  James  alias  Giles,  William  Bain- 
ton,  Richard  Harrington,  William  Fluellen,  and  George  Bar- 
dolph, — all  supposed  to  abstain  from  church  for  fear  of  pro- 
cess for  debt;  Mrs.  Jeffreys,  widow,  Mrs.  Barber,  Julian  Court, 
Griffin  ap  Roberts,  Joan  Welch,  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  who  all 
continue  recusants  except  the  last,  but  who  are  too  infirm  to 
come  to  church.     Then  in  the  last  list, — at  Solyhull,  forty- 
eight  persons  had  either  conformed,  or  had  faithfully  promised 
to  do  so ;   at  Edgbaston,   one  of  the  Middlemores  and  John 
Burbage  were  among  those  who  had  made  the  same  promise  ; 
at  Packwood,  Christopher  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  are  in 
the  same  category  ;  at  Warwick  there  is  William  Cook  alias 
Cawdry,  probably  a  Stratford  man;    at  Stratford  there  are 
seventeen  names  of  similar  persons, — the  first  is  "  Mrs.  Clap- 
ton, wife  of  William  Clapton,  Esq.,  now  dead,  was  mistaken, 
and  goes  now  to  church  ;"  another  of  the  number  was  Joan 
Cook  alias  Cawdry,  a  member  of  a  family  which  figures  in 
Halliwell's  biography  of  Shakespeare ;  another  was  Edward 
Green,  perhaps  a  relation  of  Shakespeare's  friend  the  actor  ;* 
and  another  of  these  conformists  is  Thomas  Reynolds,  gen- 
tleman, whom  we  find  elsewhere  selling  property  in  Stratford 
to  Sir  William  Catesby.f 

This  list  suggests  several  remarks.  First,  we  see  in  what 
company  Shakespeare  must  have  become  familiar  with  the 
names  he  uses  in  his  plays.  Here  in  this  one  list  we  have  Page, 
Fluellen,  Gower,  Bates,  Court,  Bardolph,  and  Bolt.  The  dra- 
matist evidently  introduced  the  names  of  his  acquaintances  on 
to  the  stage, — and  their  characters  too,  if  we  believe  Aubrey, 
who  says  that  he  and  Jonson  gathered  humours  of  men  wher- 
ever they  came,  and  that  he  met  the  original  of  Dogberry  one 
Midsummer  night  at  Crendon  in  Bucks.  Bowman  the  player 
tells  us  that  part  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  character  was  drawn 
from  a  townsman  of  Stratford,  "  who  either  faithlessly  broke  a 
contract,  or  spitefully  refused  to  part  with  some  land  adjoining 
Shakespeare's  house."  It  is  clear  that  the  great  poet  bor- 
rowed his  observations  from  real  life,  as  much  as  his  plots 
from  history  and  from  Italian  novels. 

Secondly,  it  is  clear,  as  John  Shakespeare's  name  does 
not  occur  among  those  who  either  conformed  or  promised 
conformity,  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it'  his 
name  appears  neither  on  the  recusant  rolls,  nor  on  those  par- 
tial lists  of  presentments  which  may  be  found  in  the  Strat- 

*  Green  calls  Shakespeare  his  cousin.    One  Thomas  Green,  alias  Shakespeare, 
was  buried  at  Stratford,  March  6,  1589-90.     (Halliwell,  p.  269.) 
f  Chapter- House,  Miscellaneous,  no.  30  H. 
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ford  archives,  it  does  not  prove  that  he  ceased  to  be  a  Ca- 
tholic, but  that  his  excuse  of  debt  had  become  notorious,  and 
that  on  this  account  he  was  no  longer  troubled.  May  we 
attribute  the  adoption  of  this  harmless  quibble  to  the  acute 
advice  and  London  experience  of  his  illustrious  son  ? 

Thirdly,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  large  list  of 
conformists  really  represented  the  march  of  Protestant  con- 
viction. It  was  always  the  interest  of  the  commissioners  to 
make  the  most  of  their  successes  ;  their  certificates  are  not 
much  more  credible  than  the  reports  of  an  Indian  missionary 
to  his  paymasters  at  Exeter  Hall.  Next,  even  the  certificate 
shows  on  the  face  of  it  the  futile  character  of  these  sham  con- 
versions, extorted  by  fear  and  violence.  Thus  we  have  one 
Michael  Commander,  at  Tachbrook  Episcopi,  who  "  made  show 
of  conformity  and  went  to  church,  but  hath  since  used  so  bad 
speeches  as  have  made  the  commissioners  to  fear  that  he  will 
start  back  like  a  broken  bow."  Of  John  Arrowsmith  of  the 
same  place  they  say,  "  He  makes  some  show  of  conformity, 
and  goes  to  church ;  but  when  the  preacher  goeth  up  to  the 
pulpit  to  preach  he  goeth  presently  out  of  the  church,  and 
saith  he  must  needs  go  out  of  the  church  when  a  knave  be- 
ginneth  to  preach."  Again,  Joan  Jennings  "  promised  con- 
formity, but  did  not  perform  it."  So  John  Wise,  Esq.,  of  Coles- 
hall,  did  "  humbly  and  faithfully  promise  conformity,  and  not 
long  after  came  once  to  his  parish  church  ;  but  never  came 
since."  The  fact  is,  that  in  1592  the  persecution  had  reached 
such  a  pitch  in  England  that  the  Catholics  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  ;  and  many  a  man,  to  rescue  the  poor  rem- 
nants of  his  patrimony  for  his  starving  wife  and  family,  was 
persuaded  to  do  violence  to  his  conscience  once  or  twice,  and 
to  appear  at  the  hated  services  which  his  tyrants  prescribed 
for  him.  The  following  pathetic  letter  of  Cardinal  Allen  to 
the  English  priests  will  throw  abundant  light  on  this  state  of 
things,  and  will  prove  how  little  an  occasional  attendance  at 
church  made  a  man  a  Protestant. 

"  To  my  dearest  Brethren  in  England,  at  London  or  elsewhere. 

My  clearest  brethren  and  children,  whom  I  love  in  the  very 
bowels  of  Christ, — As  the  excessive  troubles  and  pains  and  perils 
that  you  suffer  daily  and  hourly  in  that  extreme  heat  of  persecution 
give  me  continual  sorrow  of  mind,  with  all  possible  compassion, 
yea  truly,  with  incessant  desire  at  our  merciful  Lord's  hands  that  I 
might  deliver,  if  it  were  possible,  and  so  pleased  His  Divine  Majesty, 
you  and  your  afflicted  children  with  an  hundred  deaths  and  lives  of 
mine  own  ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  the  daily  intelligence  and  consider- 
ation of  your  notable  patience,  constancy,  and  fruitful  labours  in 
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that  harvest  give  me  in  a  manner  equivalent  comfort  and  consola- 
tion, with  hope  in  God's  goodness  that  we  shall,  e'er  it  be  long,  see 
an  end  of  all  those  miseries,  and  Christ  and  the  Church's  enemies 
brought  to  confusion.  Our  brothers'  blood  makes  forcible  instance 
for  the  same  from  the  earth,  and  their  souls  from  heaven  with  no 
less  efficacy  cry  out  for  the  same.  Doubt  ye  not,  my  most  sweet 
coadjutors  and  true  confessors,  that  our  adversaries'  iniquities  are 
now  in  God's  sight  near  accomplished,  and  at  the  height.  On  the 
contrary  side,  the  number  of  our  brethren  that  are  to  suffer  for  His 
truth  is  near  made  up,  and  shortly  to  receive,  not  only  in  the  next 
but  in  this  world,  the  worthy  fruit  of  their  labours.  God  Almighty, 
all-merciful,  will  not  long  suffer  the  rod  of  the  wicked  to  lie  so  heavy 
upon  the  lot  of  the  just,  nor  will  let  us  be  tempted  more  than  by  His 
grace  we  shall  be  able  to  bear,  but  will  shorten  those  days  of  afflic- 
tion for  His  elect's  sake.  Comfort  yourselves  herein,  my  loving  fel- 
lows, and  in  the  most  Christian  and  glorious  cause  that  ever  God's 
priests  or  people  suffered  in.  We  are  ashamed  here*  to  sit  ad  sar- 
cinas\  and  see  you  in  the  fight,  and  so  bloody  a  combat ;  and  we 
count  your  case  a  thousand  times  more  happy  and  more  meritorious 
than  ours.  But  this  is  God's  ordinance  and  disposition  of  all  our 
actions  and  persons  differently  according  to  His  will  and  wisdom. 
And  we  that  by  His  appointment  stay  yet  here,  may  in  good  time 
have  our  turn;£  and  in  the  mean  time  we  succour  you  and  the  cause 
with  prayers,  sacrifice,  tears,  sighs,  and  groans,  from  the  bottom  of 
our  heart,  and  with  continual  instance  to  God  and  man  for  some  re- 
lief of  your  miseries. 

Thus  much  I*\vrite  for  my  own  comfort  and  yours,  and  to  dis- 
charge my  heart  of  the  daily  sorrows,  care,  and  solicitude,  I  have 
over  you  and  your  afflicted  flock  ;  requiring  you  to  whom  these  let- 
ters may  come  to  make  all  good  Catholics  partakers  of  the  same, 
and  of  the  infinite  desire  I  have  to  serve  them  even  with  my  life, 
expecting  continually  good  occasion  to  effectuate  and  accomplish 
that  which  you  and  they  most  desire.  And  having  this  commodity 
of  writing,  I  cannot  but  require  and  advertise  you,  my  loving  bre- 
thren that  be  priests,  of  this  one  thing,  that  I  would  have  you  use 
great  compassion  and  mercifulness  towards  such  of  the  laity  espe- 
cially as  from  mere  fear,  or  for  saving  their  family,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren from  ruin,  are  so  far  only  fallen  as  to  come  sometimes  to  their 
churches,  or  be  present  at  the  time  of  their  service  ;  for  though  it 
be  not  lawful  to  do  so  much,  nor  in  itself  any  ways  excusable,  yet 
such  necessity  in  that  kind  of  men  maketh  the  offence  less  and  more 
compassionable,  yea,  and  more  easily  by  you  to  be  absolved.  And 
therefore  be  not  hard,  nor  rough,  nor  rigorous,  nor  morosi,  in  receiv- 
ing again  and  absolving  them  when  they  confess  their  infirmities, 
and  are  sorry  for  the  same,  and  yield  some  reasonable  hope  that 
they  will  hereafter  stand  more  strongly,  or  have  hope  to  have  means 

*  At  Rome.  f  "  With  the  baggage." 

J  He  was  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  M alines,  a  town  infested  with 
Geux,  and  often  dangerous  to  Catholics. 
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of  escape,  and  not  to  be  led  into  the  like  temptation  by  any  moral 
shift  which  they  may  find,*  and  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
by  ceasing  of  the  persecution,  may  bring.     Which  mercy  you  must 
use  though  they  fall  more  than  once,  and  though  perhaps  you  have 
some  probable  fear   that  they  will  of  like   infirmity   fall  again, — 
whereof  yet   we  cannot  be  assured,  because  God  may  give  them 
more  strength;   wherein  no  more  severity  is  to  be  required  of  the 
penitent  than  in  any  other  sins  that  be  subject  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  And  perhaps,  all  circumstances  well  and  discreetly  weighed, 
in  all  matters  that  cannot  be  subjected  to  certain  rules  you  must  use 
much  wisdom,  much  charity,  and  be  assured  that  in  most  cases  of 
this  kind  tittior  est  via  misericordiae  quam  justitia  rigoris.    Sed  Deus 
dabit  nobis   intelleclum   in  omnibus.^     Yet,  on  the  other  side,  you 
and  all  my  brethren  must  have  great  regard  that  you  teach  not  nor 
defend  that  it  is  lawful  to  communicate  with  the  Protestants  in  their 
prayers,  or  service,  or  conventicles,  where  they  meet  to  minister 
their  untrue  sacraments ;    for  this  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Church  and  the  holy  doctors  in  all  ages,  who  never  communicated 
or  allowed  any  Catholic  person  to  pray  with  Arians,  Donatists,  or 
what  other  soever.     Neither  is  it  a  positive  law  of  the  Church,  for 
so  it  might  be  dispensed  with  on  occasion  ;   but  it  is  forbidden  by 
God's  own  eternal  law,  as  by  many  evident  arguments  I  could  con- 
vince, and  as  hath  been  largely  proved  in  sundry  treatises  in  our 
own  tongue,  and  as  we  have  practised  from  the  beginning  of  our 
miseries.     And  lest  either  any  of  my  brethren  might  either  mistrust 
my  judgment,  or  be  not  satisfied   with  such  proofs  as  have  been 
made  therein,  or  think  myself  to  be  beguiled  therein  by  my  own 
conceit,  I  thought  not  only  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  best  learned 
divines  here,   but  to  make   all   sure  I  have  demanded  the  Pope's 
Holiness  that  now  is  his   sentence,  who  expressly  told  me  that  to 
participate  with    the  Protestants,  either  by  praying  with   them,  or 
coming  to  their  churches  or  service,  or  such-like,  was  by  no  means 
lawful  or  dispensable  ;  but  added  withal,  that  such  as  of  fear  and 
weakness,  or  other  temporal  force  or  necessity,  should  do  it,  ought 
to  be  gently  dealt  withal,  and  be  easily  absolved  as  aforesaid.     This 
is  his  Holiness's  express  will  and  mine  opinion,  in  which  I  desire  all 
my  loving  fellows  to  agree,  ut  non  sint  in  vobis  schismata.^.     And  if 
any  there  be  that   cannot  quiet  his  mind  in  the  matter,  send  me 
word,  and  I  will  take  the  pains  to  treat  of  the  matter  at  large,  that 
they  may  see  their  error.     In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  this  may  serve 
for  some  taste  of  my  loving  meaning  toward  you  all,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  continual  care  I  have  that  you  be  unaniines  in  domo.§ 
Remember  me,  your  loving  father  in  Christ,  as  you  be  all  printed 

*  Such  as  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  of  sickness,  or  fear  of  process 
for  debt. 

f  "  The  way  of  mercy  is  safer  than  rigorous  justice  ;  but  God  will  give  us  un- 
derstanding in  all  cases." 

I  "  That  there  may  be  no  schisms  among  you." 

§  "  Of  one  mind  in  the  house." 
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in  my  very  heart.     Fare  ye  well,  my  sweet  children.     At  Rome, 
this  12th  of  December  1592.     From  your  dearest 

WM.  CARD.  A."* 

Then  follows  a  postscript  about  a  jubilee,  and  the  mode 
of  admission  into  the  Society  of  the  Rosary,  which  we  need 
not  transcribe.  The  letter  shows  not  only  the  loving  heart 
of  the  father  of  the  English  Catholics,  but  also  proves  how 
small  an  indication  of  Protestantism  is  contained  in  the  fact 
of  some  poor  frightened  recusants  being  driven  to  church  by 
the  menaces  of  the  commissioners.  Attending  Protestant 
services  under  such  compulsion  is  a  sin  like  drunkenness, 
lying,  or  theft,  under  circumstances  of  necessity  ;  it  no  more 
makes  one  a  Protestant  than  an  occasional  lapse  into  any 
other  fault;  so  that  even  if  the  absence  of  John  Shake- 
speare's name  from  the  recusant  lists  after  1592  be  taken  as 
an  evidence  of  his  having  occasionally  attended  church  after 
that  date,  valeat  quantum,  it  no  more  proves  him  a  Protestant 
than  it  proves  him  a  prime  minister.  There  is  another  docu- 
ment in  the  State-Paper  Office,f  which  shows  us  what  were 
the  usual  answers  by  which  men  sought  to  cover  their  recu- 
sancy, and  elude  the  churchwardens  and  pursuivants.  It 
contains  the  opinions  of  some  priest,  probably  F.  Parsons,  on 
the  lawfulness  of  the  replies  commonly  made  to  such  persons 
by  Catholics. 

First,  the  priest  decides  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  say,  "  I  do  go 
to  church,"  when  you  mean  only  a  profane  going  to  Paul's ; 
nor  to  say,  "  1  have  received,"  meaning  that  you  have  received 
your  rents  or  your  dinner  ;  nor,  "  I  have  service  at  home," 
because  your  footman  serves  you.  Nor,  secondly,  may  you 
affirm  that  you  have  done  an  action  which  in  moral  estima- 
tion is  proper  to  the  heretics  in  this  country, — as,  I  go  to 
church,  I  receive  the  communion, — because  you  heard  Mass 
and  communicated  at  Calais;  you  must  express  this  condi- 
tion, otherwise  it  will  justly  be  thought  that  you  went  to 
public  service  in  England.  But  if  there  were  any  public 
Catholic  churches  in  England,  then  you  might  say  you  had 
been  to  church ;  for  in  this  case  it  would  be  the  heretic's 
own  folly  to  think  you  meant  you  had  been  to  his  church. 
Again,  since  *'  to  hear  divine  service,"  and  "  to  receive,"  are 
common  to  both  religions,  you  may  say,  when  asked  whether 
you  come  to  church,  that  you  do  not,  but  have  service  at 
home ;  or  that  you  received  at  Easter,  so  that  you  affirm  not 
you  received  "  the  communion."  It  is  no  more  dishonour- 

*  State-Paper  Office,  1592,  Dec.  12.     There  are  three  copies, 
f  1602,  March  23. 
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able  or  dangerous  to  answer  thus  than  if  a  Protestant  should 
argue  a  man  to  be  no  Papist  because  he  tells  him  that  he 
prays  to  God,  whereas  the  Protestant  thinks  that  Papists 
never  pray.  But  in  these  cases  extreme  care  must  be  had 
not  to  give  scandal,  which  cannot  be  when  a  man  is  not  a 
known  Catholic,  or  goes  by  an  unknown  name.  Public  con- 
fession of  faith  is  also  required  when  the  honour  of  God, 
or  the  good  of  our  neighbour,  demands  it :  hence  you  must 
be  more  careful  in  answering  before  a  magistrate  than  before 
a  simple  man,  or  the  churchwarden  coining  round  to  inquire 
from  house  to  house  pro  forma  and  of  custom.  It  is  lawful 
to  elude  these  interrogations,  not  by  equivocation,  which  may 
never  be  used  in  these  cases,  nor  by  any  words  which  seem 
to  promise  to  go  to  church,  nor  by  saying,  "  we  do  go  to  the 
church ;"  but  by  other  indifferent  speeches,  as,  "  Think  you 
I  will  live  like  an  atheist  ?  Doubt  you  that  i  behave  myself 
like  a  good  Christian,  and  dutiful  to  God  and  my  prince  ? 
Think  you  I  am  one  of  the  family  of  love  ?  Think  you 
that  I  mean  not  to  receive  this  Easter  ?  If  I  receive  not  in 
this  place,  I  hope  I  shall  in  another.  There  is  no  cause  why 
you  should  call  me  in  question  for  going  to  the  church. 
When  I  am  at  home,  my  master,  being  sickly,  hath  need  of 
my  continual  attendance  ;  and  if  he  send  me  abroad  of  mes- 
sages, I  may,  if  I  will,  step  into  any  church  on  a  sudden 
more  commocliously  thereabout  where  my  business  lies.  Look 
to  yourselves ;  1  may  hear  service  at  home  ;  I  may  go  to 
twenty  places  or  churches :  can  you  swear  I  go  to  none  ?" 
In  such  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  follow  a  probable  opinion, 
being  neither  too  bold  nor  too  scrupulous,  commending  the 
matter  to  God,  and  resolving  to  do  nothing  offensive  to  Him. 
The  precepts  in  question  bind  only  in  particular  places  and 
times ;  and  it  is  very  hard  just  to  hit  the  right  place  and  time 
when  they  bind  ;  and  so  an  error  committed  bond  fide  and  of 
simplicity  in  these  cases  can  never  be  mortal,  when  there  is  no 
express  denial  of  faith. 

To  spy  a  recusant  through  such  a  mist,  required  no  small 
wit  in  the  churchwarden.  John  Shakespeare  was  quite  able 
to  baffle  the  officers  with  his  excuses  of  sickness  or  debt ;  but 
after  15££,  we  need  only  suppose  that  the  versatile  genius  of 
Willicim  Shakespeare  had  suggested  some  more  subtle  expe- 
dients to  prevent  his  father  being  found  out.  It  would  re- 
quire a  Protestant  prejudice  as  stolid  as  that  of  Mr.  Knight 
or  Mr.  Halliwell  to  maintain  that  Shakespeare  was  inferior 
in  such  a  contest  to  the  provincial  Dogberrys  and  Vergeses  that 
came  round  to  inquire  for  recusants. 

But  there  is  evidence  that  John  Shakespeare  continued 
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firm  in  the  faith  in  spite  of  all  danger  and  persecution.  We 
will  give  it  in  the  words  of  one  who  entirely  and  contemp- 
tuously rejects  it,  Mr.  Knight : 

"In  the  year  1770,  Thomas  Hart,  who  then  inhabited  one  of 
the  tenements  in  Henley  Street,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  his 
family  by  William  Shakespeare's  granddaughter,  employed  a  brick- 
layer to  new  tile  the  house ;  and  this  bricklayer,  by  name  Mosely, 
found  hidden  between  the  rafters  and  the  tiling  a  manuscript,  con- 
sisting of  six  leaves  stitched  together,  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Peyton, 
an  alderman  of  Stratford,  who  sent  it  to  Mr.  Malone  through  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Devonport,  vicar  of  Stratford.  This  paper  .  .  .  consists 
of  fourteen  articles,  purporting  to  be  a  confession  of  faith  of  *  John 
Shakspear,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  religion/ 
We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  believing  this  document  to  be 
altogether  a  fabrication.  Chalmers  says,  '  It  was  the  performance 
of  a  clerk,  the  undoubted  work  of  the  family  priest.'  Malone,  when 
he  first  published  the  paper  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare,  said,  '  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  authenticity  of  this  manu- 
script, and  after  a  very  careful  inquiry  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  is 
genuine.'  In  1796,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Ireland  forgeries,* 
he  asserts,  *  I  have  since  obtained  documents  that  clearly  prove  it 
could  not  have  been  the  composition  of  any  one  of  our  poet's  family.' 
We  not  only  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  composition  of  any  one 
of  our  poet's  family,  nor  the  undoubted  work  of  the  family  priest; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  Catholic  at  all. 
It  professes  to  be  the  writer's  Mast  spiritual  will,  testament,  confes- 
sion, protestation,  and  confession  of  faith.'  Now,  if  the  writer  had 
been  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  for  his  approval 
and  signature  by  his  priest,  it  would  necessarily,  professing  such 
fullness  and  completeness,  have  contained  something  of  belief  touch- 
ing the  then  material  points  of  spiritual  difference  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Reformed  Church.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more 
vague  than  all  this  tedious  protestation  and  confession,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  phrases,  and  indeed  long  passages,  are  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  the  supposed  writer's  opinions  in  the  way 
that  should  be  most  offensive  to  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  as  if 
by  way  of  bravado  or  seeking  of  persecution." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  a  Protestant  of 
more  than  average  ignorance  of  the  real  doctrines  of  Catho- 
licity to  pretend  to  tell  us  on  a-priori  grounds  what  must  be, 
and  what  cannot  be,  our  opinions  or  our  practice.  Mr.  Knight's 
objections  are  most  absurd.  What  more  natural  course  for 

*  Mr.  Knight  must  have  known  that  the  innuendo  here  made  is  perfectly 
groundless.  The  document  in  question  is  not  one  of  Ireland's  forgeries,  and  is 
moreover  quite  inconsistent  with  the  absurd  "confession  of  faith"  which  that  per- 
son invented  for  the  poet.  The  documents  to  which  Malone  refers  ere  probably 
those  that  make  it  evident  that  John  Shakespeare  could  not  write,  and  that  the 
handwriting  is  not  that  of  any  member  of  the  family. 
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a  person  to  take  than  to  make  his  will  before  he  goes  into 
danger  ?  If  Mr.  Knight  had  been  summoned  as  a  witness  in 
those  days,  and  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  racked 
to  make  him  say  what  his  torturers  wanted  him  to  say,  he 
would  naturally  have  first  written  a  protest  that  such  and 
such  was  the  truth,  and  that  whatever  contradictory  thing  he 
might  assert  in  his  torments — for  who  can  answer  beforehand 
for  his  own  firmness  ? — should  be  considered  as  unsaid  and 
non  avenu.  What  more  natural  thing  than  for  a  person  who 
foresees  that  an  attack  of  insanity  is  coming  on,  wherein  he 
may  say  he  knows  not  what,  in  view  of  such  a  misery  to  as- 
sure his  wife  or  his  nurse  that,  whatever  he  may  say,  his  affec- 
tion is  unchanged,  his  love  unalterable  ?  Our  poet  himself 
founds  the  denouement  of  one  of  his  plays  on  a  similar  cir- 
cumstance. When  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  in  the  last  scene 
of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  say  that  their  love  is  "  no  more 
than  reason,"  only  "  matter  of  friendly  recompense,"  "  a 
paper,  written  in  his  hand,"  is  produced,  and  another  stolen 
from  Beatrice's  pocket,  in  which  they  witness  their  affection. 
"  A  miracle !"  cries  Benedict ;  "  here's  our  own  hands  against 
our  hearts!" — he  should  have  said,  against  their  mouths. 
Next,  Mr.  Knight  contradicts  himself :  he  rejects  the  con- 
fession, first,  as  having  no  bearing  on  points  of  controversy ; 
secondly,  as  being  needlessly  offensive  to  Protestants,  "  as  if 
by  way  of  bravado  or  seeking  of  persecution."  On  the  con- 
trary, the  confession  does  touch  on  points  of  controversy,  and 
is  not  made  by  way  of  bravado ;  for  it  was  not  meant  for  the 
eyes  of  the  public  at  all.  It  was  a  protestation  made,  not  to 
man,  but  to  "God,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  archangels,  angels, 
patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelists,  apostles,  saints,  martyrs,  and 
all  the  celestial  court  and  company  of  heaven."  It  was  no 
paper  of  controversy,  but  a  declaration  of  the  sentiments  in 
which  he  intended  to  die.  The  writer  says,  that  though  at 
present  "  in  perfect  health  of  body  and  sound  mind,"  yet,  as 
life  was  uncertain  and  death  certain,  and  as  he  could  not  be 
sure  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  die  when  he  was  summoned, 
therefore  for  that  moment  he  made  this  spiritual  testament, 
"  hoping  hereby  to  receive  pardon  for  all  his  sins  and  of- 
fences." Then  follow  the  articles.  In  the  fourth  he  protests 
that  he  hopes  to  die  fortified  with  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction  ;  if  he  is  hindered  then,  he  does  now  "  for  that  time 
demand  and  crave  the  same."  In  the  seventh  he  protests  that 
he  will  bear  his  sickness  and  death  patiently  ;  and  if  any  temp- 
tation leads  him  to  impatience,  blasphemy,  or  murmuring 
against  God  or  the  Catholic  faith,  he  does  "  henceforth  and 
for  that  present  repent,  and  renounces  all  the  evil  whatsoever 
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he  might  have  then  done  or  said."  In  the  eighth  he  pardons 
all  injuries  done  him.  In  the  ninth  he  thanks  God  for  his 
creation,  preservation,  and  vocation  to  the  true  Catholic  faith 
(speaking  as  if  he  had  never  left  it) ;  and,  above  all,  for  His 
forbearance  in  not  cutting  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins.  In 
the  tenth  he  makes  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Winifred  exe- 
cutrixes of  his  will,  and  invokes  them  to  be  present  at  the 
hour  of  his  death.  In  the  twelfth  he  beseeches  his  "  dear 
friends,  parents,  and  kinsfolks,"  whom  he  assumes  to  be  all 
Catholics,  to  assist  him  in  purgatory  "  with  their  holy  prayers 
and  satisfactory  works,  especially  with  the  holy  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  as  being  the  most  effectual  means  to  deliver  souls 
from  their  torments  and  pains."  In  the  fourteenth  he  pro- 
tests that  he  accepts  death  willingly  in  satisfaction  for  his 
sins ;  and  concludes  by  confirming  his  protest  anew,  which  he 
says  he  "  carries  about  him  with  the  intention  that  it  may  be 
finally  buried  with  him  after  his  death." 

Now  is  there  any  thing  in  this  at  all  unnatural  ?  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  a  Catholic  would  make  and  write  such  a 
protestation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  practice  of  Catholics  ; 
and  our  prayer-books  contain  many  formulae  similar  to  that 
used  by  John  Shakespeare,  which  doubtless  comes  from  some 
prayer-book  of  the  period,  perhaps  from  Parson's  Directory 
itself.  There  is  a  similar  form  attributed  to  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,*'  who  entertained  Campion,  Parsons,  Sherwiri,  and  the 
other  missionaries  to  England  in  1580,  at  Milan,  for  a  whole 
week,  conferring  with  them  every  day.  Every  day  that  saint 
made  certain  "  protestations  before  his  angel-guardian."  The 
first  was,  that  he  wished  to  die  in  the  holy  Roman  faith  ;  the 
second,  that  he  would  die  in  firm  hope  of  God's  mercy ;  the 
third,  that  he  would  partake  in  the  merits  of  our  Lord ;  the 
fourth,  that  to  gain  heaven  he  was  willing  to  endure  all  pains 
of  earth  and  purgatory  ;  the  fifth,  that  he  made  his  angel- 
guardian  executor  of  this  his  last  will,  with  three  requests, — 
that  he  might  not  die  without  the  last  sacraments;  that  Jesus 
would  give  him  the  benefit  of  one  of  His  sighs ;  and  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  would  deign  to  turn  one  look  upon  him,  and 
that  the  angel  would  succour  him  at  the  last  hour  and  stand 
by  him  before  the  judgment-seat.  The  form  is  precisely  the 
same  ;  the  variations  are  only  in  expression,  and  in  the  choice 
of  those  before  whom  the  protest  is  made.  A  priori,  there- 
fore, there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  document  is  genuine. 
Malone,  who  had  it  in  his  own  hands,  and  who  was  convinced 

*  See  the  Cceleste  Palmetum,  ed.  Mechlin,  1846,  p.  213.  There  is  another 
form  of"  Protestation  for  Death"  in  the  Vita  Devota,  or  exercises  recommended 
by  St.  Alphonsus,  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  books  of  devotion. 
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that  it  was  no  forgery,  was  not  driven  by  any  clamour  to  as- 
sert more  than  that  it  could  not  be  the  composition  of  any  of 
the  family.  No  one  said  it  was.  It  was  transcribed  for  John 
Shakespeare  from  some  book  of  devotions,  the  names  being 
properly  filled  up,  and  was  kept  by  him  in  his  pocket.  When 
persecution  became  more  prying  and  curious,  and  danger 
more  imminent,  he  naturally  removed  it  from  his  person  : 
but  he  did  not  destroy  it ;  he  hid  it  in  the  roof  of  his  house, 
still  to  witness  between  him  and  his  God,  and  to  be  a  standing 
protest  that  whatever  weaknesses  his  fear  might  betray  him 
into  were  only  weaknesses,  and  not  wilful  rebellions  against 
the  faith. 

John  Shakespeare  died  in  1601.     The  last  record  about 
him  shows  that  he  was  engaged  with  Mr.  John  Jeffreys,  Mr. 
Thomas  Wheeler,  and  others,  in  a  suit  which  Sir  Edward 
Greville  had  brought  against  certain  burgesses  of  Stratford 
for  trespass.*     It  is  quite  remarkable  how  persistent  were 
parties  in  that  little  country  town.     The  Shakespeares  are 
always  against  the  Grevilles,  the  Lucys,  the  Combes,  and 
the  other  representatives  of  Protestant  interests.     The  same 
people,  or  the  same  names,  that  we  first  find  supporting  Large, 
the  curate  of  Hampton,  against  the  men  of  Stratford  in  1537, 
are  still  found  in  1600  in  opposition  to  the  remains  of  the 
Catholic  party  in  the  town.     But  John  Shakespeare  did  not 
live  to  see  the  end  of  the  action ;  he  was  buried  Sept.  8,  1601, 
on  one  of  the  chief  festivals  of  her  whom  he  had  begged  to 
be   the    executrix    of  his   spiritual  will.     Did    his   children 
and  kinsfolk  help  him  afterwards  with  their  prayers,  alms, 
and  Masses  ?     Who  can  tell  ?     The  writing  was  hidden  in  the 
tiles.     Perhaps  no  one  knew  of  it ;  at  any  rate,  no  marble  or 
stone  was   placed  to  commemorate  him.     "  It  would    have 
pleased  us  better,"  says  Mr.  Halliwell,  "had  we  found  Shake- 
speare raising  monuments  to  his  parents  in  the  venerable  pile 
which  now  covers  his  own  remains."     Shall  we  suggest  to  his 
biographers  a  reason  for  his  not  doing  so  ?    They  are  only  too 
greedy  in  swallowing  any  thing  that  promises  to  wipe  out  the 
least  blemish  from  his  history ;  let  them  therefore  give  due 
weight  to  the  consideration  that  if  John  Shakespeare  died  a 
Catholic,  as  we  may  be  sure  he  did,  his  son  might  have  found 
it  difficult  to  get  the  vicar's  permission  to  put  up  any  stone 
to  his  memory.     There  may  have  been  a  quarrel  about  the 
inscription :  fifty  reasons  suggest  themselves  why  the  Rev. 
Richard  Bifeild,  who  may  have  been  as  canting  a  hypocrite 
as  Blifil  himself,  should  have  refused  him  not  sepulture,  but 
the  honours  of  a  monument.     We  do  not  forget  the  way  in 

*  Halliwell,  p.  80. 
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which  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel  was  buried  in  the  Tower  in 
1595  ;  the  indignities  heaped  by  the  clergy  upon  Catholics 
did  not  cease  with  death,  recusants  were  scarcely  allowed  to 
find  the  grave  a  resting-place. 

We  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  finish  our  inquiries  in 
this  paper ;  but  matter  accumulates  as  we  proceed,  and  we 
must  adjourn  our  further  remarks  to  our  next  Number,  when 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the  poet  died, 
as  his  father  died,  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers. 


INDIA   IN  1848-, 

India  in  1848.*  a  Summary  of  the  existing  Administration, 
Political,  Fiscal,  and  Judicial,  of  British  India.  By  Arthur 
Mills,  M.P.  Murray, 

THE  government  of  British  India  by  the  Company  whose 
death-knell  has  just  been  sounded  is  the  greatest  administra- 
tive work  ever  accomplished  by  a  power  not  strictly  national. 
History,  ancient  and  modern,  presents  no  parallel  to  the  gra- 
dual acquisition  and  successful  rule  of  that  gigantic  territory 
by  the  hands  of  a  corporation  of  private  individuals.  Nei- 
ther absolute  sovereign  nor  constitutional  government  ever 
did  a  more  wonderful  thing  than  this  society  of  British  mer- 
chants has  done  during  the  last  two  centuries.  And  when 
the  heats  of  passion  and  the  excitements  of  alternating  terror 
and  triumph  have  passed  away,  we  believe  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  very  catastrophe  which  is  giving  occasion 
to  the  final  abolition  of  the  Company's  power  will  be  dis- 
cerned the  most  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  skill,  energy,  and 
perseverance  with  which  it  accomplished  its  work  in  its  day. 
"India  in  1848,"  as  at  length  transferred  to  the  direct  rule 
of  the  Imperial  Crown,  is  a  monument  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration in  presence  of  which  the  proudest  feats  in  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  the  old  Roman  empire  were  mere  tran- 
sitory efforts  at  colonisation.  Like  every  other  vast  human 
work,  the  government  of  the  Company  may  have  been  marked 
with  occasional  errors,  faults,  and  crimes  ;  and  like  every 
other  po.litical  institution,  it  will  have  its  bitter  enemies  as 
well  as  its  vehement  partisans.  But  the  historian  of  future 
ages  will  be  constrained  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
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wonders  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  and  will 
note  the  comparatively  little  interest  which  has  been  felt  in 
its  progress  by  the  British  nation  at  large  as  an  illustration 
of  the  inability  of  every  age  to  comprehend  the  significance 
of  the  events  passing  before  its  eyes. 

But  if  the  government  of  India  is  and  has  been  a  marvel, 
it  has  been  recently  something  very  like  an  anomaly.  This 
word  "  anomaly"  is  just  now  a  fashionable  word.  Whatever  is 
called  "  normal"  is  accounted  right;  whatever  is  "  anomalous" 
is  wrong.  A  "  normal  school"  is  the  model  for  all  mankind  to 
imitate ;  an  "  anomaly"  in  the  franchise  is  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  of  human  nature  and  the  happiness  of  millions. 
But  what  anomaly  is  like  the  anomaly  of  a  Vernon  Smith 
ruling,  with  scarcely  any  practical  responsibility,  by  his  own 
single,  personal,  solitary  ipee  dixit^  an  empire  seven  times  as 
large  as  France  in  area,  and  containing  nearly  six  times  as 
many  inhabitants  ?  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
ruling  more  than  sixty  millions  of  human  beings  at  his  own 
pleasure,  was  a  tolerably  singular  sight  to  British  eyes  when  we 
were  fighting  him.  But  what  a  sight  is  a  Vernon  Smith  issuing 
his  decrees  in  Downing  Street,  and  controlling  the  destinies  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  people  on  the  other  side  of 
the  great  globe  !  Such  are  the  "  anomalies"  which  gradually 
spring  up  when  the  affairs  of  the  world  move  on  piecemeal; 
when  living  powers  change,  and  fictions  take  the  place  of  real- 
ities. Happily  for  mankind,  anomalies^  after  all,  are  not  so 
pregnant  with  evils  as  a  sciolist  science  might  pretend ;  and 
consequently  we  have  only  had  to  suffer  the  calamity  of  the 
Indian  mutiny  through  the  presence  of  a  Smith,  or  others  of 
the  Smith  nature,  in  Downing  Street. 

As  the  Smiths,  however,  are  about  to  be  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  in  company  with  the  Directors  of  the  Company  whom 
they  have  recently  in  all  reality  superseded,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers  if  we  lay  before  them  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  of  that  vast  system  of  administration  which  is 
now  to  be  freed  from  the  "  anomalies"  of  a  double  govern- 
ment ;  in  which  the  semi-legitimate  successors  of  the  found- 
ers of  our  Indian  empire  were  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
chariot-wheels  of  some  third-rate  member  of  parliament.  That 
the  change  about  to  be  introduced  must  ultimately  be  bene- 
ficial, there  can  be  little  doubt.  No  government  could  carry 
through  a  measure  which  will  practically  upset  the  Company's 
system  in  its  principles.  Even  should  it  to  any  extent  meddle 
injuriously,  and  in  place  of  developing  its  best  portions,  bring 
into  lively  action  its  more  questionable  elements,  still  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  any  serious  mischief  should  be  long 
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upheld.  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical  alike,  when  once  in  office, 
will  show  the  cold  shoulder  to  Exeter  Hall ;  and  not  even 
Bond  Street  and  Belgravia  will  possess  India  as  they  possess 
the  army  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  unless  they  prove 
themselves  up  to  the  mark  both  in  hard  labour  and  in  the 
science  of  government.  Conceive,  indeed,  the  "anomaly"  of 
consigning  to  the  mercies  of  dandies  or  evangelicals  the  rule 
of  a  people  who  are  now  just  what  they  were  when  Rome  was 
built,  when  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Jews  divided  from  the  re- 
maining two,  and  seven  or  eight  centuries  at  least  before  the 
period  when  any  thing  whatever  is  known  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  isles  !  We  speak  of  England  as  an  old  country, 
as  a  land  of  traditions  and  institutions  and  ineradicable  cus- 
toms. We  look  back  to  the  feudalism  of  the  dark  and  middle 
ages,  here  and  throughout  Europe,  as  to  a  sort  of  strange 
theory  on  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  so  old  and  so  thoroughly 
effete  through  inherent  want  of  enduring  vitality  as  to  be  a 
mere  matter  for  antiquarian  speculations.  But  here  at  this 
moment  we  are  ruling  an  empire,  the  vast  majority  of  whose 
millions  are  devoted  to  a  theological  system  which  existed, 
not  only  before  modern  European  history,  but  before  ancient 
European  history  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 

When  the  feudal  political  system,  again,  arose  in  medi- 
aeval Europe,  an  elaborate  feudalism,  in  many  respects  its 
exact  counterpart,  had  been  existing  in  India  for  about  a 
thousand  years.  European  feudalism  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  If  its  traces  still  linger  as  realities  any  where,  it  is  in 
our  own  country.  But  feudalism  is  still  alive  as  the  great 
national  institution  in  India.  The  feudalism  which  obtained 
in  Hindostan  before  the  first  stones  of  ancient  Rome  were 
laid,  to  this  day  materially  determines  the  relations  between 
the  supreme  powers  and  their  subordinates,  almost  down  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  itself.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  sub- 
ject fully  treated,  may  be  referred  to  Colonel  Todd's  well- 
known  Annals  of  Raj  as  than.  For  the  general  reader  it  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  known  that  before  Alexander  the 
Great's  invasion  of  India,  the  country  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  kingdoms,  of  various  degrees  of  size  and  power  ;  but 
each  again  made  up  of  smaller  principalities,  whose  chiefs 
owed  allegiance  to  their  common  lord,  holding  their  lands  on 
that  identical  condition  of  military  service  which  was  the 
leading  idea  of  European  feudalism,  and  themselves  possessing 
similar  claims  on  the  service  of  interior  ranks  of  tributaries. 
Nena  Sahib,  the  local  chief,  in  his  rocky  castle  at  Bithoor, 
defying  the  power  of  the  supreme  government,  is  the  type  of 
an  innumerable  class  spread  from  time  immemorial  over  the 
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whole  of  India,  and  even  now  but  very  gradually  disappear- 
ing under  the  influence  of  European  sway.  Surrounded  by  im- 
penetrable thickets,  or  perched  on  impregnable  heights,  these 
chieftains  exercised  royal  powers  over  their  immediate  tribu- 
taries, only  recognising  superiors  of  their  own  by  accepting 
renewals  of  their  rights  from  time  to  time,  by  the  payment  of 
"  fines  of  alienation,"  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  rights  to  the 
crown  on  failure  of  heirs,  by  contributions  of  money  for  war 
purposes  (corresponding  to  the  "  benevolences"  of  the  Euro- 
pean system),  and  by  admitting  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  wardship  of  minors. 

One  remarkable  point  of  difference,  however,  must  be 
noted  ;  and  the  more  so  because,  singularly  enough,  it  will 
probably  be  through  this  very  peculiarity  of  Hindoo  as  com- 
pared with  European  feudalism  that  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Hindostan  will  be  eventually  assimilated  to  our 
own.  The  actual  ownership  of  the  soil  in  India  was  always 
regarded  as  attaching  to  the  cultivator,  whether  wealthy  or 
the  reverse.  Here  in  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  ultimate 
ownership  theoretically  rested  with  the  Crown,  and  was  held 
by  the  feudal  chiefs  in  the  way  of  grants,  irreclaimable,  it  is 
true,  except  in  certain  denned  contingencies.  How  immense 
was  the  practical  influence  of  this  theory  of  property,  from 
the  concerns  of  a  single  homestead  up  to  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Papacy  with  the  temporal  kings 
of  Europe,  is  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  mediaeval  and 
modern  history.  In  India,  on  the  contrary,  the  right  of  the 
chiefs,  whether  kings  or  subordinates,  was  confined  to  a  tax 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  precisely  similar  to  our  present 
tithe  rent-charges.  And  so  thoroughly  was  this  principle  of 
ownership  carried  out,  that  while  the  chieftain,  or  noble,  from 
time  to  time  had  his  rights  to  the  "  rent-charge"  renewed  from 
the  Crown,  the  cultivator  was  a  bond-fide  freeholder,  and  could 
sell,  mortgage,  or  alienate  his  possessorship  according  to  his 
pleasure. 

Another  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  character, 
which  the  Company,  and  every  man  who  has  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  statesmanship,  has  carefully  recognised,  is  its 
deep-seated  aversion  to  amalgamation  with  any  system  foreign 
to  its  own.  Whatever  be  the  elements  in  human  nature  to 
which  the  Brahminical  religion  appeals,  it  is  undeniable  that, 
once  rooted  into  the  mind  and  habits  of  a  nation,  it  has  refused 
to  coalesce  with  any  thing  unlike  itself  to  an  extent,  we  be- 
lieve, without  parallel  in  the  history  of  creeds.  How  long  it 
has  actually  existed,  must  remain  a  matter  for  mere  specula- 
tion ;  but  the  most  moderate  computations  assign  it  a  life  of 
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nearly  three  thousand  years.  Before  its  power  of  passive  re- 
sistance the  fury  of  Mahometan  proselytism  quickly  subsided 
into  ill-humoured  apathy.  The  relations  established  between 
the  conquering  invaders  and  the  vanquished  people  varied 
with  their  aims  and  circumstances ;  but  they  never  issued  in 
an  amalgamation  of  race  with  race,  laws  with  laws,  or  creed 
with  creed.  It  is  now  nearly  nine  centuries  since  the  fiery 
fanaticism  of  the  new  Arabian  imposture  burst  upon  La- 
hore, smote  the  idolaters  of  Hindostan,  and  robbed  them  of 
their  treasures.  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  he  carried  off 
the  gates  of  Somnauth  amidst  the  wrath  of  Brahmins  and 
the  laughter  of  Britons,  was  but  a  humble  imitator  of  the 
feats  of  the  first  Mahometan  invader  of  India  in  the  identi- 
cally same  spot.  "  Having  placed  guards  round  the  walls,  and 
at  the  gates,"  says  Ferishta,  the  Persian  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  "  Mahmood  entered  Somnauth,  accompanied 
by  his  sons  and  a  few  of  his  nobles  and  principal  attendants. 
On  approaching  the  temple,  he  saw  a  superb  edifice  built  of 
hewn  stone.  Its  lofty  roof  was  supported  by  fifty -six  pillars, 
curiously  carved,  and  set  with  precious  stones.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall  was  Somnat,  a  stone  idol  fifteen  feet  high,  two- 
thirds  of  which  were  sunk  in  the  ground.  The  king,  ap- 
proaching the  image,  raised  his  mace  and  struck  off  its  nose. 
He  ordered  two  pieces  of  the  idol  to  be  broken  off  and  sent 
to  Ghiznee"  (his  own  capital),  "  that  one  might  be  thrown  at 
the  threshold  of  the  public  mosque,  and  the  other  at  the 
court -door  of  his  own  palace.  These  identical  fragments 
are  to  this  day  to  be  seen  at  Ghiznee.  Two  more  frag- 
ments were  reserved  to  be  sent  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  It 
is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  when  Mahmood  was  thus 
employed  in  destroying  this  idol,  a  crowd  of  Brahmins  peti- 
tioned his  attendants,  and  offered  a  quantity  of  gold  if  the 
king  would  desist  from  further  mutilation.  His  officers  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  the  money ;  for  they 
said  that  breaking  one  idol  would  not  do  away  with  idolatry 
altogether,  that  therefore  it  could  serve  no  purpose  to  de- 
stroy the  image  entirely;  but  that  such  a  sum  of  money  given 
in  charity  among  true  believers  would  be  a  meritorious  act. 
The  king  acknowledged  that  there  might  be  reason  in  what 
they  said;  but  replied,  that  if  he  should  consent  to  such  a 
measure,  his  name  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
*  Mahmood  the  idol-seller,'  whereas  he  was  desirous  of  being 
known  as  '  Mahmood  the  idol-destroyer ;'  he  therefore  di- 
rected the  troops  to  proceed  in  their  work.  The  next  blow 
broke  open  the  belly  of  Somnat,  which  was  hollow ;  and 
discovered  a  quantity  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls,  of 
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much   greater  value  than    the  amount  which  the   Brahmins 
offered." 

This  story  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of 
the  first  Mahometan  conquerors  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  aim 
was  extermination  and  plunder,  not  permanent  possession  or 
settled  government.  When,  subsequently,  a  Mussulman  rule 
was  set  up  over  a  large  portion  of  Hindostan,  their  attempts 
at  individual  conversion,  and  at  the  abolition  of  the  political 
and  judicial  code  of  Brahminism,  rapidly  subsided  into  a  re- 
cognition of  the  creed  and  the  customs  of  the  conquered  race. 
They  slew  myriads,  both  in  battle  and  in  cold  blood;  they 
spared  no  tortures,  no  confiscations,  no  insults;  but  they 
made  few  conversions :  and  finally  they  contented  themselves 
with  imposing  a  capitation  tax,  as  the  ransom  of  blood,  upon 
the  obstinate  Hindoos;  and  that  form  of  social  and  political 
life  grew  up  which  has  lasted  to  this  very  hour.  Agriculture 
has  remained  the  characteristic  occupation  of  the  Hindoos, 
as  commerce  has  been  that  of  the  Mahometans  ;  and  they 
have  remained  without  intermarriage,  with  the  Koran  and 
the  laws  of  Brahminism  ruling  the  administration  of  justice 
each  for  its  own  votaries.  Polytheism  and  monotheism  have 
endured  side  by  side  for  century  after  century,  without  a  pa- 
rallel in  any  times  save  the  patriarchal,  when  we  must  sup- 
pose that  the  worship  of  one  God  was  preserved  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  in  families  and  individuals,  rather  than 
in  races  and  in  separate  nations. 

To  return  now  to  the  administration  of  this  singular 
empire  by  our  own  fellow-countrymen  of  the  East  India 
Company.  It  has  been  their  policy  from  the  first,  taken  as  a 
whole,  to  recognise  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Hindostan, 
whether  Mahometan  or  Hindoo,  as  an  established  fact ;  and  to 
govern  their  subjects  as  far  as  possible  on  their  own  inherited 
systems  of  social,  judicial,  and  fiscal  life.  That  on  any  other 
system  they  could  have  won,  much  less  maintained,  their  po- 
sition in  India,  we  believe  to  be  perfectly  impossible.  What 
was  impossible  to  resident  Mahometan  conquerors,  restrained 
by  no  European  ideas  of  gentleness  or  policy,  and  armed  with 
apparently  irresistible  strength,  we  may  rest  assured  would 
have  been  still  more  out  of  the  power  of  a  company  of  traders 
from  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  backed  though  they  might 
have  been  with  all  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  British 
empire.  Whether  or  no,  however,  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  have  governed  Hindostan  through  the  agency  of 
English  codes  and  English  customs,  as  a  fact,  the  Company, 
supported  by  the  British  nation,  has  acted  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent method.  And  as  what  they  have  done  until  now  will 
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certainly  be  done  for  the  future  by  the  immediate  action  of 
the  Crown,  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Indian  administration 
is  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  antiquarian  history. 
It  will  therefore,  we  imagine,  be  none  the  less  interesting  to 
our  readers  if  we  borrow  from  Mr.  Mills'  valuable  volume  an 
outline  of  the  elaborate  machinery  on  which  we  now  govern 
that  mighty  empire. 

India  in  1848,  the  general  title  of  Mr.  Mills'  book,  is 
indeed  an  incorrect  description  of  his  work,  for  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  statistics  and  dry  details  :  none  the 
less  valuable  on  that  account,  if  judged  on  its  own  merits; 
but  having  no  pretence  whatsoever  to  bringing  "  India  in 
184-8"  before  our  eyes.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  book  for  the  library 
and  for  reference  rather  than  for  reading  throughout;  but  in 
its  own  line  it  is  so  complete,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  its  first  edition  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
public.  It  is  only  through  the  strange  want  of  interest  which 
the  general  public  has  too  often  displayed  in  our  provincial 
and  colonial  possessions,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  work 
could  have  been  delayed  till  the  present  time.  That  want  of 
interest  has  indeed  become  proverbial ;  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  that  of  the  innumerable  readers  who  have  studied 
the  newspaper-accounts  of  the  recent  mutinies  with  a  new- 
born intensity  of  interest,  the  overwhelming  majority  were 
totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  very  designations 
applied  to  the  various  officials  of  our  Government  in  Hindos- 
tan.  We  have  been  reading  of  "  Residents"  and  "  Commis- 
sioners," and  "Contingents,"  and  "Native  States,"  and  "Go- 
vernors," and  "Governors-General,"  and  of  the  "Supreme 
Council,"  and  of  the  "  Court  of  Directors"  and  the  "  Board 
of  Control"  at  home;  but  to  how  many  readers,  even  of  the 
really  educated  classes,  have  these  terms  conveyed  any  ideas 
more  accurate  than  those  purely  Hindoo  words  which  de- 
scribe the  various  grades  of  local  officials  in  the  civil  and 
military  life  of  the  country  ? 

Within  the  territory,  then,  over  which  the  British  Crown 
is  supreme,  there  are  three  distinct  divisions.  In  two  of  these 
we  are  the  sole  and  absolute  rulers  of  the  people,  as  truly  as 
we  possess  our  own  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
These  two  are  termed  "  Regulation"  Provinces,  and  "  Non- 
Regulation"  Provinces.  The  former  are  administered  solely 
by  members  of  the  "  Civil  Service,"  under  the  published 
Regulations  and  Acts  of  the  Indian  Government.  These 
were  our  first  acquired  territories  ;  and  though  less  extensive 
in  area  than  both  the  "  Non-Regulation"  and  the  Native-go- 
verned territories,  are  more  populous  than  both  of  these  two 
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latter  combined.  They  are  classed  as  the  Bengal,  the  North- 
West,  the  Madras,  and  the  Bombay  provinces;  and  their  united 
population  amounts  almost  to  one  hundred  millions  of  souls. 
Thus  by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  our  Indian  empire 
comes  under  the  division  in  which  the  administration  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  definitively  fixed  and  published  code. 

The  more  recently  acquired  districts  are  placed,  some 
under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Governor- General 
in  Council,  and  some  under  the  different  "  Regulation"  pro- 
vinces to  which  they  lie  contiguous.  Those  under  the  Gover- 
nor-General are  twice  as  populous  as  all  the  rest  combined; 
and  comprise,  with  others,  the  important  states  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  Oude,  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  territory.  These  districts  are 
governed  by  special  and  varying  instructions  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Supreme  Government,  the  established  code  in 
use  in  the  older  possessions  being  naturally  not  always  appli- 
cable to  their  transitional  condition.  There  is  also  another 
point  of  difference  between  the  government  of  the  Regula- 
tion and  the  Non-Regulation  provinces,  in  the  participation 
of  the  military  with  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  in  the 
administration  of  the  latter. 

Thirdly,  there  are  the  "  Native  States"  which  have  been 
brought  into  some  species  of  feudal  relationship  with  the 
British  power,  and  which  are  therefore  no  longer  allies,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  subjects  and  dependants.  They  are  bound 
to  us  by  treaties  and  engagements  of  various  descriptions,  but 
in  every  case  as  inferiors  to  a  superior.  They  are  generally 
entitled  to  our  protection  on  condition  either  of  paying  a  cer- 
tain tribute,  or  of  furnishing  us  with  a  body  of  troops  termed 
a  Contingent,  to  be  employed  by  us  at  our  own  discretion. 
In  some  cases  other  less  onerous  conditions  have  been  granted 
them,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory; 
while  in  others,  as  Mysore,  the  merest  shadow  of  independ- 
ence is  all  that  remains,  the  entire  internal  administration  of 
the  territory  being  in  our  hands. 

In  all  these  native  states  the  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pire are  guarded  by  the  presence  of  a  European  servant  of 
the  Company.  These  functionaries,  who  may  be  either  sol- 
diers or  civilians,  are  usually  called  "  Residents."  In  My- 
sore the  title  is  "  Commissioner ;"  in  Kolapore  it  is  "  Poli- 
tical Agent."  It  is  obvious  that  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  these  Residents  must  often  be  a  matter  of  considerable 
delicacy  ;  and,  in  fact,  upon  their  energy,  knowledge,  tact, 
and  courage,  the  maintenance  of  satisfactory  relations  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  subordinate  native 
princes  mainly  depends.  Of  course  each  Resident  is  directed 
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by  instructions  from  head-quarters  ;  but  in  so  peculiar  a 
state  of  things  individual  character  is  often  of  far  more  con- 
sequence than  the  fixed  letter  even  of  the  wisest  instructions 
from  a  distance.  Were  these  important  missions  to  be  con- 
fided to  the  chances  which  govern  many  of  our  own  Home 
and  Colonial  appointments,  the  mischief  would  be  incal- 
culable ;  and  it  is  from  a  dread,  however  exaggerated,  lest 
those  and  similar  situations  should  become  matters  for  job- 
bing nepotism  and  aristocratic  rapacity,  that  such  fears  have 
been  expressed  lest  the  coming  changes  in  our  Indian  system 
should  be  suicidal  in  their  results.  The  names  of  many  of 
these  states  and  their  princes  have  grown  familiar  to  all 
readers  during  the  recent  troubles;  and  a  brief  mention. of 
their  mere  population  will  show  at  once  the  perils  of  placing 
our  relations  with  such  powers  in  the  hands  of  rash  or  igno- 
rant theorists. 

The  entire  population  governed  by  Scindia,  in  Central 
India,  whose  capital  is  Gwalior,  is  but  three  millions ;  yet 
what  a  fatal  prominence  has  been  won  by  the  "contingent" 
supplied  by  him  according  to  his  treaties  with  our  Govern- 
ment!  The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  governs  a  far  larger  mul- 
titude, amounting  to  nearly  eleven  millions.  Holkar,  on  the 
contrary,  has  less  than  a  million  of  subjects.  Gholab  Singh 
rules  over  three  millions  ;  and  the  various  Rajpoot  states  to- 
gether number  more  than  seven  millions.  Such  are  the  ele- 
ments of  difficulty  yet  remaining  in  the  very  centre  of  our 
Indian  empire.  The  general  reader,  perhaps,  will  be  startled 
at  such  a  phrase.  That  our  position  in  Hindostan  should 
still  be  so  "  anomalous"  as  to  allow  the  use  of  such  words  as 
the  "  very  centre  of  our  empire"  to  be  applied  to  vast  terri- 
tories in  which  we  are  not  the  actual  governors  of  the  popu- 
lation, will  probably  surprise  many  an  "  intelligent  reader." 
We  can  imagine  the  astonishment  of  such  a  simple-minded 
politician  on  taking  up  the  revenue-map  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Mills'  volume,  and  beholding  a  proof  that  of  the  entire  geo- 
graphical area  of  Hindostan,  not  much  less  than  one-half, — 
namely,  about  three-sevenths, — is  to  this  very  day  held  by 
native  princes,  and  administered  by  their  supreme  govern- 
mental authority.  These  districts  are,  indeed,  far  less  popu- 
lous than  those  immediately  under  the  British  sway  ;  but  their 
mere  physical  magnitude  evidently  constitutes  an  element  of 
first-rate  importance  in  the  government  of  our  Indian  empire, 
placed  as  they  are  in  various  spots  all  over  its  surface,  from 
its  heart  to  its  extremities. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  immense  empire   has  been 
governed  on  the  theory  that  it  was  simply  the  private  property 
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of  a  corporation  of  merchants.  Undoubtedly  this  theory  has 
been  more  and  more  encroached  upon  by  the  successive  Acts 
of  Parliament  by  which  the  various  charters  of  the  East  India 
Company  have  been  renewed.  Year  after  year  has  seen  the 
gradual  substitution  of  imperial  government  for  private  admi- 
nistration, until  a  system  which  originally  was  the  same  as 
that  on  which  a  large  landholder  appoints  watchers  to  protect 
his  property,  and  enters  into  commercial  relations  with  neigh- 
bouring landlords,  has  developed  into  an  apparatus  of  admi- 
nistration of  truly  imperial  magnitude.  The  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, now  about  to  cease  for  ever,  was  originally  the  natural 
representative  of  the  body  of  Englishmen  trading  in  India. 
They  represented  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  House  of 
Commons  now  represents  the  property  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  On  this  principle,  too,  every  person  who  possessed 
a  certain  amount  of  India  stock,  or,  in  other  words,  had  a  cer- 
tain money  claim  upon  the  revenues  of  the  trading  company, 
had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  these  Directors.  So,  too,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Directors  should  appoint,  —  of  course  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Crown, — some  important  personage 
to  act  as  their  representative  in  India,  and  to  exercise  those 
local  powers  of  administration  and  legislation  which  would  be 
impracticable  here  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  In  the 
same  way  they  have  appointed  the  subordinate  chiefs  in  va- 
rious departments,  becoming  themselves  more  and  more  a 
kind  of  representative  of  the  imperial  power,  just  as  their 
private  "  possessions"  grew  more  and  more  into  a  political 
portion  of  the  British  empire  itself. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  was  impossible  that  the  direct  action 
of  the  Imperial  Government  should  not  also  keep  pace  with 
this  rapid  growth  of  the  Company's  possessions.  The  Com- 
pany would  have  been  infinitely  too  dangerous  a  subject  of 
the  Crown,  if  every  advance  in  political  importance  had  not 
been  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  nation  itself.  Hence  the  complicated 
machinery  of  checks  on  the  irresponsible  action  of  the  Direc- 
tors introduced  from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  the  with- 
holding from  them  the  appointments  of  those  functionaries 
who  hold  offices  of  a  more  immediately  imperial  description. 
That  the  Crown  should  appoint  the  commanders  of  the  troops 
which  itself,  so  to  say,  lent  to  the  Company  to  assist  it  in 
ruling  and  defending  its  territories,  was  but  natural.  Besides 
this  restraining  power,  however,  it  was  necessary  that,  without 
destroying  the  legislative  and  administrative  functions  of  the 
Directors,  the  government  of  India  should  become  nominally 
and  really  one  of  the  departments  of  the  British  State,  shar- 
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ing  in  all  those  ministerial  changes  which  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  British  Constitution.  Hence  that  singular  inven- 
tion called  the  "  Double  Government,"  against  which  so  long 
and  loud  an  outcry  has  been  raised,  and  which  is  now  at 
length  doomed  to  die.  That  this  double  government,  never- 
theless, was  by  far  the  best  practical  device  which  could  be 
invented  in  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
entertain  little  doubt.  To  subject  India  to  the  immediate 
administration  of  the  Crown,  like  an  English  county,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  an  utter  loss  of  the  whole  to  the  em- 
pire ;  while  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  permit  the  erection 
of  such  a  literal  imperium  in  imperio  as  would  have  been  the 
uncontrolled  government  of  India  by  the  Company  and  its 
Directors,  The  most  obvious  expedient  was  accordingly  the 
creation  of  a  "  Board  of  Control,"  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
take  care  that  the  Directors  did  their  duty  as  they  ought  to 
do,  neither  imperilling  Indian  nor  imperial  interests  through 
the  vagaries  of  ignorant,  selfish,  or  despotic  irresponsibility. 

To  estimate  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  device  as  a 
matter  of  statesmanship,  it  is  only  fair  to  those  who  devised  it 
to  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  day  which  saw  its  birth. 
Now,  seventy  years  ago  the  world  did  not  move  at  its  present 
pace.  When  it  took  three  days  to  travel  from  Exeter  to 
London,  people  were  not  prepared  to  condemn  a  machinery 
whose  principal  practical  evil  was  that  it  involved  much  delay 
in  action.  A  Board  of  Control  at  the  west  end  of  London 
could  surely,  it  was  imagined,  so  contrive  to  arrange  its  action 
in  conjunction  with  a  Court  of  Directors  at  the  east  end,  that 
no  great  harm  should  happen  to  a  country  which  could  only  be 
reached  by  a  voyage  of  almost  fabulous  length.  Moreover, 
that  overhauling  of  the  proceedings  of  Companies'  Boards  and 
Administrations,  which  is  happily  enough  the  fashion  now- 
adays, was  not  so  much  in  vogue  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  king. 
The  nation  looked  with  merciful  eyes,  scarcely  needing  to 
wink  hard  at  the  questionable  conduct  of  select  bodies  of 
any  description.  Monopoly  was  held  to  be  a  sound  prin- 
ciple of  business,  and  privacy  the  very  soul  of  official  energy 
and  action.  As  yet  the  Times  was  not,  nor  its  correspondents, 
from  "  anti-Loyola"  up  to  "  Jacob  Omnium  ;"  and  accordingly 
the  actual  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  a  compli- 
cated machinery  like  that  which  still  regulates  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  Board  and  the  Directors  was  accounted  of  little 
moment. 

But  in  the  year  1858  human  life  will  brook  no  delays,  no 
concealments,  no  privileged  abuses,  at  least  in  theory  ;  and 
therefore  the  double  government  is  at  length  drawing  its  last 
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breath,  and 'deservedly  so,  as  few  persons  will  doubt,  if  they 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  paragraphs  in  which 
Mr.  Mills  details  the  form  of  the  communications  which  are 
incessantly  going  on  between  the  Board  and  the  Directors. 
We  had  thought  of  quoting  his  account  at  length  ;  but  reflect- 
ing that  not  one  reader  out  of  a  dozen  would  have  patience 
to  peruse  the  three  or  four  pages  they  would  occupy,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  those  who  list  to  the 
second  chapter  of  Mr.  Mills'  volume. 

But  now,  what  is  this  "  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs 
of  India  ?"  Who  are  the  wise,  learned,  and  energetic  states- 
men to  whom  the  action  of  the  Crown  is  confided  in  its  efforts 
to  make  the  Directors  of  the  Company  do  their  duty?  Under 
Lord  Palmerston  the  "  Board"  was — Mr.  Vernon  Smith;  it 
is  now  Lord  Ellenborough.  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
a  "  Board"  at  all.  It  is  what  the  lawyers  call  a  "  corporation 
sole."  It  is  one  man,  and  one  man  only.  Theoretically  the 
Crown  is  empowered  to  appoint  any  number  of  persons  it 
pleases  as  "  Commissioners  for  India ;"  and  it  is  enacted  that 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  this  Board.  But  practically  all  these  personages 
are  dummies.  They  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  action  of 
the  Board  ;  and  the  president  does  every  thing  on  his  own 
responsibility.  The  idea  that  the  Government,  as  a  govern- 
ment, shall  control  the  Directors,  is  not  recognised.  Who- 
ever may  be  the  individual  chosen  by  the  lucky  party  in 
office  for  the  day,  he  for  the  time  is  the  sovereign  of  India. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  office  is  one  which  has  been  rather 
looked  down  upon  than  otherwise.  It  falls  practically  to 
politicians  of  the  second  and  third  rank:  such  at  least  has 
been  its  fate  since  the  Reform  Bill.  Before  that  time  the 
list  of  presidents  of  the  Board  of  Control  shows  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  names  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day; 
but  since  1830,  when  the  Low-Church  patty  for  the  first  time 
saw  India  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig  and  an  Evangelical,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough,  mediocrity, 
or  something  worse,  has  been  the  universal  rule  which  has 
lifted  a  man  into  this  almost  royal  position.  The  flashing 
and  unsteady  light  of  Ellenborough  has  been  the  only  ray 
which  has  illumined  the  dull  twilight  of  the  India  Board 
now  for  eight-and-twenty  years  past. 

What  can  happen  in  the  way  of  statesmanship  through 
the  perversity  and  dullness  of  a  powerful  official  has  been 
shown  us  in  the  recent  exposures  of  Mr.  Smith's  conduct  in 
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respect  to  All  Moorad,  the  Ameer  of  Scinde.  What  may  be 
the  real  merits  of  this  individual,  we  do  not  presume  to  say. 
But  whether  we  take  the  Pottinger  view,  that  he  is  a  scoun- 
drel ;  or  the  Napier  theory,  that  he  is  a  model  of  persecuted 
virtue, — of  the  "  fix"  into  which  the  double  government  can 
draw  the  administration  of  India  when  a  weak,  timid,  and 
conceited  mind  gets  possession  of  the  Board  of  Control,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  Practically,  the  "  Board"  has  sim- 
ply fulfilled  the  function  of  "  doing"  the  Directors.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  henceforth  the  government  of  India  will 
fall  to  the  lot  of  statesmen;  and  that  whatever  knowledge, 
prudence,  and  energy  has  been  displayed  by  the  Directors,  will 
be  displayed  with  increase  in  the  new  "  Council,"  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  which  will  be  formed  no  doubt  very  much  out 
of  the  same  materials  as  the  Directorate  was  formed. 

Whatever  be  its  constitution,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
it  should  make  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  machinery  by 
which  India  is  governed  in  India  itself.  The  "  instruments" 
of  this  government,  as  Mr.  Mills  terms  them,  are  threefold ; 
the  civil  service,  the  military  and  naval,  and  the  ecclesiastical. 
On  each  of  these  three  a  few  sentences  and  figures  will  be 
enough  to  put  the  uninformed  reader  in  possession  of  the 
more  important  details. 

The  Civil  Service  is  divided  into  two  classes :  1.  The  Co- 
venanted Service,"  consisting  of  a  body  of  men  who  enter  into 
a  "  covenant"  with  the  Company,  prescribed  by  ancient  form 
to  the  effect  "  that  they  shall  obey  all  orders ;  that  they  shall 
discharge  all  debts ;  and  that  they  shall  treat  the  natives  of 
India  well."  This  select  body  performs  all  the  higher  class  of 
government  duties ;  and  it  consists  solely  of  Europeans,  who 
have  to  pass  an  examination  before  leaving  England,  and  to 
subject  themselves  to  a  second  training  on  arriving  in  India. 
Formerly  none  could  enter  this  covenanted  service  except  those 
who  on  the  nomination  of  Directors  had  been  admitted  to  a 
preliminary  two-years'  training  at  Haileybury  ;  but  it  is  now 
open  to  public  competition  in  a  prescribed  examination. 

2.  The  "  Uncovenanted  Service,"  which  consists  of  na- 
tives and  half-castes,  as  well  as  Europeans;  and  which  fills 
the  subordinate  offices  of  various  kinds,  whether  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  or  the  administration  of 
justice — the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Indian  internal  go- 
vernment. This  class  is  not  submitted  to  any  preliminary 
training,  nor  do  they  enter  into  any  distinct  covenant  with 
the  Company. 

The  salaries  of  the  two  classes  of  services  are,  of  course, 
very  different.  Those  of  the  "  covenanted"  vary  from  500^. 
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to  10,000/.  a-year, — very  different  suins,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, in  a  country  where  the  cost  of  living  is  so  great  to  Eu- 
ropeans from  what  they  would  be  in  Europe :  while  those  of 
the  uncovenanted  range  between  1001.  and  900/.  a-year.  In 
this  latter  class  there  are  only  from  two  to  three  thousand  Eu- 
ropeans and  half-castes  engaged.  The  number  of  natives,  on 
the  contrary,  thus  employed  is  very  large.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  judicial  administration  of  the  lower  courts  is  in  their 
hands.  Not  only  the  Vakeels,  or  pleaders,  but  the  three 
grades  of  judges  called  Principal  Sudder  Aumeens,  Sudder 
Aumeens,  and  Moonsiffs,  amounting  to  about  seven  hundred, 
are  natives.  Such  also  are  the  collectors  in  the  salt,  opiurn,  and 
customs  departments,  and  the  land-revenue  officers,  not  less 
altogether  than  about  1200  in  number.  Then  there  is  a  class 
of  native  "  sub-assistant  surgeons,"  with  a  native  assistant 
doctor,  to  every  regiment.  Add  to  them  an  immense  crowd 
of  native  subordinate  police  and  revenue  officers,  in  Bengal 
alone  numbering  above  40,000 ;  with  "  village  watchmen,"  a 
still  more  numerous  class.  These  figures  show  how  tho- 
roughly the  British  administration  is  woven  into  the  whole 
fabric  of  Indian  political  life;  and  they  help  to  account  for 
the  striking  abstinence  of  the  native  population,  as  a  whole, 
from  the  recent  insurrection  of  the  military  class.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  their  salaries  rise  much  above  the  sums  mentioned 
above.  A  native  judge  of  the  Small-Cause  Court  at  Calcutta 
recently  received  as  much  as  1560/.  a-year.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  further,  that  the  native  judicial  appointments  are 
usually,  but  not  always,  held  by  Mahometans. 

On  the  details  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments  a 
few  figures  will  suffice.  First  in  numbers  come  the  Com- 
pany's native  troops,  officered  of  course  by  Europeans.  At 
the  present  time  the  revolt  has  diminished  this  army  from 
about  2^0,000  to  about  120,000  men. 

The  European  forces  of  the  Company,  previous  to  the 
losses  in  the  mutiny,  amounted  to  22,000,  including  en- 
gineers, artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry. 

The  queen's  troops  now  in  India,  and  on  their  way  out, 
amount  to  about  63,000  men. 

Lastly,  the  contingent  troops  furnished  by  native  princes 
by  treaty  to  the  Company,  and  commanded  by  British  officers, 
amounted,  previous  to  the  mutiny,  to  about  32,000  men. 

The  naval  force  is  but  small.  Its  duties  consist  chiefly  in 
surveys  of  the  coast  and  the  prevention  of  piracy.  Its  total 
strength  is  some  fifty  or  sixty  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  arid 
from  4000  to  5000  men,  Europeans  and  natives. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  professedly  exists  solely 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  general  Indian  population.  Mr.  Mills'  ac- 
count of  this  portion  of  his  subject  is,  however,  very  meagre. 
It  appears  that  the  Company  maintains  three  Anglican  bishops, 
and  135  Anglican  and  Presbyterian  chaplains.  It  also  assists 
in  the  support  of  three  Catholic  Bishops,  and  seventy-eight 
Catholic  priests.  From  Colonel  Sykes'  recent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  defence  of  the  Company,  it  appeared 
that  the  payments  to  the  Catholic  clergy  had  increased  in  a 
very  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  those  to  the  Protestant  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  payments  are  still  far  from  being 
equal  in  proportion  to  numbers  and  necessities ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  most  significant  of  the  change  in  popular  feeling,  that  the 
chief  advocate  of  a  great  company  could  publicly  defend  it 
as  not  insensible  to  the  claims  of  Christianity  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  largely  increased  its  payments  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood.  The  argument  also  was  received  with  per- 
fect equanimity  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  legal  and  judicial  administration  of  India  the  ge- 
neral British  policy  in  respect  to  conquered  or  ceded  terri- 
tories has  been  adopted.  The  laws  and  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, whether  Mahometan  or  Hindoo,  in  force  at  the  time 
of  our  entering  on  our  possessions,  have  been  recognised  as 
valid  till  superseded  by  the  supreme  authority  of  our  govern- 
ment. British-born  subjects  and  their  descendants  are  subject 
to  British  law,  as  administered  in  the  supreme  courts  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay,  except  in  cases  of  oppression  of 
the  natives  or  judicial  malversation,  which  are  cognisable  by 
the  ordinary  tribunals.  These  latter  also  try  civil  suits  be- 
tween natives  and  British-born  subjects.  In  the  case  of  na- 
tives the  courts  administer  to  every  man  the  law  of  his  own 
religion,  country,  or  tribe.  Where  the  plaintiff  and  defen- 
dant are  of  different  tribes,  the  case  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
local  custom  of  the  country,  or  the  law  of  the  defendant. 
In  this  last  condition  we  recognise  the  application  of  that 
fundamental  idea  of  justice  which  is  characteristic  of  our  na- 
tional law,  namely,  that  if  any  difference  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  accused  and  the  accuser  in  the  conduct  of  a  trial,  it 
is  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  accused.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
hold  that  every  man  is  to  be  accounted  innocent  till  he  is 
shown  to  be  guilty.  Hence  the  difference  of  principle  which 
underlies  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  French  go- 
vernment and  our  own  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  "  sus- 
pected" political  criminals.  Hence,  too,  that  rule  in  duelling 
that  the  choice  of  weapons  shall  rest  with  the  person  who  is 
challenged. 
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In  native  civil  suits,  the  European  district,  or  Z  ill  ah,  judges, 
who  try  appeals  and  important  suits,  are  allowed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  native  assistance  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

1.  By  a  Panchayet,  or  court  of  arbitrators,  usually  five 
in  number, — whence  the  term  "  chosen  by  the  parties ;"  who 
inquire  into  points  submitted  to  them  by  the  judge,  apart  from 
the  court,  and  report  accordingly. 

2.  By  native  assessors,  who  sit  with  the  judge  to  make 
observations  and  assist  in  examining  witnesses. 

3.  By  a  jury,  who  deliver  a  verdict. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  decision  rests  solely  and 
exclusively  with  the  judge  ;  arbitrators,  assessors,  and  jury 
fulfilling  only  the  functions  of  a  council. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  and  interesting  question 
of  revenue.  Probably  the  reading  world  is  not  generally 
aware  that  of  all  the  British  dependencies  India  alone  has 
hitherto  borne  the  entire  cost  of  her  civil  and  military  admi- 
nistration. Here  is  a  fact  which  alone  is  an  eulogy  on  the 
administration  of  the  Company  which  ought  to  count  as  of  no 
small  weight  with  a  nation  that  professes — whatever  be  the 
truth — to  care  for  economy  as  much  as  any  nation  in  the 
world.  This  result,  says  Mr.  Mills,  has  been  attained  under  a 
revenue  system  inherited  from  our  Mahometan  predecessors, 
engrafted  by  them  on  ancient  Hindoo  customs,  and  modified 
from  time  to  time  under  British  rule  by  a  series  of  regula- 
tions. It  may  therefore  be  safely  said  that  this  system  of  tax- 
ation is  beyond  all  comparison  the  oldest  in  the  world  in  which 
Europeans  have  any  share.  And  we  cannot  help  pausing  to 
note  the  contradiction  which  it  supplies  of  the  common  asser- 
tion of  despotic  sovereigns  and  their  supporters,  that  popular 
institutions  tend  to  a  headlong  and  revolutionary  destruction 
of  the  past.  Our  government  of  India  may  be  added  to  the 
many  proofs  derived  from  our  social  and  political  state  at 
home,  which  go  to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  another  Euro- 
pean nation  whose  present  life  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  entire  gross  revenue  of  British  India  for  the  year 
ending  April  30th,  1857,  was  29,167,457/.  By  far  the  prin- 
cipal item  in  this  amount,  being  no  less  than  16,60.~,k08/.,  is 
derived  from  the  land,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  form 
of  a  species  of  rent-charge,  assessed  very  much  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  tithe-commutations.  The  varieties  in  detail  in 
the  manner  of  collecting  it  are  considerable.  Sometimes  the 
Government  stands  in  immediate  relations  with  the  actual  cul- 
tivators, whether  individually  or  in  groups.  Sometimes  the 
occupants  of  the  soil  settle  with  the  Government  through  the 
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intervention  of  a  sort  of  middleman.  In  Scinde,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  revenue  was  paid  in  kind,  just  like  our  old  tithes. 
The  mischief  to  the  tenants  was  serious,  as  the  Government 
sold  its  share  at  artificial  prices,  through  its  influence  as  the 
chief  grain-dealer  in  the  country.  This  system  is  now  being 
rapidly  superseded  by  cash  assessments;  and  it  seems  very 
possible  that  this  great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  resulting  from  British  rule,  has  materially  contributed 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  newly  acquired-province  all  through 
the  late  disasters.  This  opinion,  however,  we  should  add,  is 
not  given  by  Mr.  Mills,  nor,  indeed,  are  any  of  those  on  which 
we  have  ventured,  his  book  being  purely  and  solely  statistical. 
Opium  furnishes  the  item  next  in  importance,  reaching  to 
4,487,269^.  It  is  cultivated  by  government  capital,  and  sold 
to  purchasers,  just  as  a  farmer  sells  his  wheat  and  barley. 
Duties  raised  on  opium  grown  elsewhere,  and  passing  through 
the  British  dominions,  form  an  important  element  in  the  total 
sum  raised  on  the  drug.  That  which  is  sold  for  the  Govern- 
ment is  purchased  by  merchants  in  India  on  their  own  ac- 
count, or  for  mercantile  houses  in  China,  and  then  shipped 
for  the  Chinese  coast  or  Hong  Kong. 

Salt,  either  as  produced  by  a  government  monopoly,  or 
in  the  way  of  excise,  produces  above  2,000,000/.  The  cus- 
toms yield  another  2,000,000^.;  and  miscellaneous  sources, 
including  subsidies  from  Native  States,  produce  between 
3,000,OOOZ.  and  4,000,000/.,  and  raise  the  entire  income,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  collection,  to  more  than  29,000,000/. 

This  revenue  is  expended  as  follows,  taking  round  num- 
bers : 

Charges  of  collection  .  .  .  .£6,000,000 
Military  and  naval  expenditure  .  .  11,000,000 
Civil,  judicial,  and  police  .  .  .  5,000,000 

Public  works 1,500,000 

Interest  on  bond-debt  in  India        .          .     2,000,000 
Charges  defrayed  in  England,  including 
interest  on  home  bond-debt,  dividends 
to  proprietors  of  India  stock,  payments 
on  account  of  Queen's  troops,  and  es- 
tablishment;  and  charges  of  East  India 
House  and  Board  of  Control      .          .     3,500,000 
Allowances    arid    assignments  to    native 

princes,  under  treaties        .         .          .     1,000,000 


One  more  important  class  of  works  remains  to  be  specified, 
that  relating  to  "  institutions"  and  public  works. 

VOL.  IX. NEW  SERIES.  U 
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First,  there  are  three  Universities,  established  by  the 
Company,  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  on  the  system 
of  the  London  University,  empowered  to  errant  degrees  to  all 
who  produce  certificates  from  certain  affiliated  institutions ; 
comprising  all  the  principal  colleges  and  schools  in  India, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  religious  creed.  What  in- 
fluence these  Universities  may  exert,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
foresee,  as  they  have  been  but  a  very  few  years  in  operation. 

Further,  all  existing  schools,  whether  vernacular  or  Anglo- 
vernacular,  are  entitled,  on  certain  prescribed  conditions,  to 
grants  in  aid,  on  the  principle  recognised  in  our  poor-schools 
in  England.  The  system  is  also  managed,  as  at  home,  by 
Directors  of  Public  Instruction,  with  the  usual  machinery  of 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors.  The  total  number  of  these 
schools,  in  1853,  amounted  to  no  less  than  1657,  containing, 
however,  only  about  65,000  scholars,  or  an  average  of  about 
sixty  pupils  to  a  school.  But  now  observe  to  whom  these 
schools  for  the  most  part  owe  their  existence.  Mr.  Mills  tells 
us  that  these  schools  have  been  chiefly  established  by  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  societies,  which,  with  one  single  exception,  are 
not  only  Protestant,  but  of  the  Low  Church  and  Dissenting 
type  of  Protestantism.  That  single  exception  is  also  Protes- 
tant, but  it  is  of  the  old-fashioned  High  Church  of  England 
school.  We  give  the  names  of  these  societies,  that  Catholics 
may  see  what  Protestantism,  "  pure  and  undefiled,"  is  doing 
in  Hindostan.  The  dates  indicate  the  years  in  which  each 
society  first  commenced  its  operations : 

1727.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

1793.  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

1805.  London  Missionary  Society. 

1812.  American  Board  of  Missions. 

1814.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

1815.  Church  Missionary  Society. 
1  822.  General  Baptist  Missions. 
1830.  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 
1830.  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
1830.  Basle  Missionary  Society. 
1834.  American  Presbyterian  Mission. 
1840.  American  Baptist  Mission. 

These  twelve  societies  have  in  their  employment  about  400 
missionaries,  and  profess  to  have  about  100,000  native  Chris- 
tians in  connection  with  them. 

The  chief  existing  higher  government  educational  insti- 
tutions are  the  following:  the  College  at  Calcutta,  established 
by  Warren  Hastings,  for  the  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian,  to 
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which  English  has  since  been  added.  In  1854  there  were 
314  pupils  in  this  college,  all  Mahometans.  In  1816  a 
Hindoo  college  was  organised  by  a  native  committee,  for 
giving  an  English  education  to  Hindoos,  in  which  the  pupils 
are  taught  law,  medicine,  and  civil-engineering ;  Sanscrit  and 
medical  colleges,  and  an  hospital  at  Calcutta.  Somewhat 
similar  institutions  exist  in  Bombay  and  Madras*  Parlia- 
mentary returns  show  that  the  total  sum,  expended  in  aid  of 
native  education  in  India  in  the  year  1853  amounted  to 
about  1, 000,000  J. 

The  public  works  now  completed  are :-.. 

Ganges  canal :  nearly  500  miles. 

East  and  West  Jumna  canals  :   nearly  500  miles. 

Punjaub  canals  :  nearly  450  miles. 

Many  irrigation -works  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras. 

Trunk  roads  i  between  3000  and  4«000  miles. 

Railways :  between  200  and  300  miles. 

Electric  telegraphs:  about  4000  miles. 

Such  are  the  chief  elements  of  that  gigantic  apparatus  of 
government,  which  has  been  the  gradual  growth  of  less  than 
two  centuries ;  for  though  the  Company  began  to  trade  and 
possessed  factories  at  an  earlier  date,,  it  was  only  in  1668  that 
it  obtained  possession  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  transferred  to 
it  by  the  British  Crown,  which  had  itself  only  held  it  since 
1661,  when  Charles  II.  received  it  as  a  portion  of  the  dower 
of  the  Infanta  Catherine  of  Portugal.. 

What  will  be  the  effects  on  India  of  the  abolition  of  the- 
Court  of  Directors,,  as  administrators  of  this  enormous  terri- 
tory, it  were  vain  to  speculate..  Will  India  be  jobbed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  ?  or  will  it  remain 
practically  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  and  mercantile 
classes?  Will  common  sense  and  the  principle  of  secular 
education  guide  the  intercourse  of  the  Government  with  the 
natives  in  all  those  matters  where  their  religious  feelings  will 
be  most  sensitive?  or  will  the  fashionable  Luthero-Calvinistic 
fancies  of  the  day  be  permitted  to  imperil  our  scarcely-rooted 
dominion  over  180,000,000  of  souls?  On  the  continuance 
of  a  sound  system,  freed  from  the  hindrances  of  a  somewhat 
cumbrous  machinery  at  home,,  we  believe  that  it  depends  whe- 
ther India  is  to  become  more  and  more  a  source  of  wealth 
and  power  to  England,  or  to  degenerate  into  the  condition  of 
the  Provinces  of  the  Lower  Roman  Empire, — a  reminiscence 
of  past  glories,  and  a  source  of  present  decay. 
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History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund  Burke.     By  Thomas 
Macknight.     2  vols.     Chapman  and  Hall.     1858. 

THIS  is  a  book  especially  interesting  to  Catholics,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  subject  and  of  the  manner  of  treating  it ;  for  Burke 
was  the  wisest,  the  most  sincere,  and  the  most  disinterested  of 
all  the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  cause ;  and  Mr.  Macknight 
is  the  most  impartial  and  unprejudiced  of  his  biographers. 
Of  the  many  who  have  preceded  him,  none  can  be  said  to 
have  been  equal  to  the  subject.     The  memoir  published  im- 
mediately after  the  death  01  Burke,  together  with  the  Obser- 
vations on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority,  is  a  mere  sketch  of 
seventy  pages  ;  but  it  contains  much  accurate  information, 
and  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  the  article  in  Knight's 
English  Cyclopaedia,  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  Burke 
yet  published.    M'Cormick's  Memoirs,  written  in  the  dissent- 
ing and  revolutionary   interest,  are  a  storehouse  of  all  the 
calumnies  ever  uttered  against  him.     Bisset's  Life  of  Burke 
was  successful  at  the    time,   and    was    even  translated   into 
French;  but  although  Mr.  Macknight  declares  that  it  is  far 
from  being  the  worst  book  on   the  subject,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  best,  and  is  now  almost  as  completely  forgotten  as  his 
History  of  George  III.    A  life  by  Mr.  Peter  Burke  is  a  book 
of  moderate  pretensions,  and  of  still  less  value.     Dr.  Croly's 
Memoirs   are   only  remarkable  as  an  attempt  to   extract  a 
system  of  Tory  politics  from  the  writings  of  the  great  Whig 
statesman.     Prior's  popular  but  dull  biography  contains  in 
the  last  edition  a  tolerable  account  of  Burke's  personal  his- 
tory.    Its  chief  defect  is,  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  man  as 
Burke  this  is  not  enough.     In  order  to  be  fully  understood,  his 
life  must  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times  whose 
chief  ornament  he  was,  and  which  he  so  greatly  influenced. 
The  lives  of  all  great  public  men  are  inseparable  from  their 
times,  and  a  biography  which  refuses  to  be  a  history  is  inevit- 
ably imperfect.     Mr.  Macknight's  horizon  is  far  wider  than 
Mr.  Prior's  ;  and  he  has  not  only  written  well  on  the  history 
of  George  III.,  but  he  has  also  shown  great  industry  in  col- 
lecting minute  facts   relating  to  Burke's   private   life.     He 
refutes,  for  instance,  the  report  of  Burke's  having  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  professorship  of  logic  at  Glas- 
gow ;  and  he  zealously  vindicates  his  character  from  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  it  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated 
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Peg  Woffington.  The  care  bestowed  on  these  minute  and 
not  very  necessary  investigations,  and  the  habit  of  speaking 
fully  of  all  persons  and  events  that  Burke  was  in  any  way 
connected  with,  have  occasioned  an  excessive  diffuseness, 
which  would  be  a  blemish  if  it  were  possible  to  complain  of 
the  length  of  a  biography  of  our  greatest  statesman,  which  is 
considerably  exceeded  by  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  Hannah  More.  But  we  must  also  regret  a  cer- 
tain pompous  grandiloquence,  and  some  errors  of  taste  which 
we  should  hardly  have  expected  in  so  practised  a  writer. 

Mr.  Macknight  is  at  great  pains  to  vindicate  for  Burke 
the  authorship  of  several  works  that  are  not  generally  under- 
stood to  be  his.     He  considers  the  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,  which  is  included  in  the  American 
edition  of  Burke's  works,  to  be  almost  entirely  by  him.   When 
the  Seven-Years'  War  was  over,  A  Compleat  History  of  the  late 
War  was  published,  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  Annual 
Register  of  the  six  preceding  years.     This  was  unquestion- 
ably  Burke's.     That  he  was   the  originator,  and   for  many 
years  the  chief  compiler,  of  the  Annual  Register,  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Macknight  affirms  that  the  historical  portion  was  for  the 
most  part  written  by  him,  at  least  till  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  ;   but  M'Cormick,  who  was  his  contemporary,  states 
that  his  connection  with  it  lasted  till  1789,  when  the  work 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  Dr.  Laurence  and  Dr. 
King.     The  extraordinary  richness  and   energy   of  Burke's 
mind  bestow  a  particular  value  upon  every  fragment  that  re- 
mains of  his  wrritings.     We  must  therefore  re-echo  Mr.  Mac- 
knight's  wish  for  a  more  complete  collection  of  his  works, 
which  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  of  greater  service  than  the 
most  elaborate  biography.    It  ought  to  contain  twice  as  much 
as  any  of  the  existing  editions.     Besides  a  judicious   selec- 
tion from  the  Annual  Register,  and  the  various  pamphlets  and 
essays  which  have  not  yet  been  collected,  it  would  include 
all  the  speeches,  of  which  so  many  fragments  remain  in  the 
Parliamentary  History  and  the   Cavendish  Debates.    Many 
of  these  short  and  imperfectly  reported  speeches,  as  well  as 
some  of  his  private  letters,  give  an  idea  of  his  genius  at  least 
as  high  as  his  greater  works.     Some  of  his  later  speeches, 
which  were  not  published  by  him,  and  some  of  the   letters 
in  the  collection  which  appeared  in  1844,  are  more  profound 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  found  in  his  Reflections.     That 
work,   on   which    his  popular  fame    chiefly  rests,    does    not 
fairly  represent  his  genius.     It  was  written  in  a  style  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  great  immediate  effect,  and  was  in  this 
respect  eminently  successful.     It  would  probably  have  been 
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less  effective  if  it  had  been  more  original  and  more  profound. 
In  these  qualities  Burke's  subsequent  writings  are  greatly 
superior  to  it. 

Mr.  Macknight,  who  is  himself  chiefly  known  as  a  pam- 
phleteer,   has   given  most   prominence   to    Burke's  political 
writings,  and  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  his  most  remarkable 
literary  production,  the  Abridgment  of  English  History.    The 
most  learned  of  all  the  writers  on  the  same  subject,  Lappen- 
berg,  says,  speaking  of  this  book,  that  if  Burke  had  devoted 
himself  continuously  to   historical  pursuits,  'England  might 
have  possessed  a  history  worthy  to  rank  with  the  masterpieces 
of  the  Attic  and  the  Tuscan  historians.     If  we  may  believe 
the  story  that  Burke  desisted  from  the  undertaking  because 
Hume  had  taken  up  the  same  subject,  it  must  ever  be  regret- 
ted that  the  reverse  did  not  occur,  and  that  the  philosopher 
did  not  give  way  to  the  politician.    We  should  certainly  have 
had  a   much   better   History  of  England  ;  for   there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  as  Burke  was  our  greatest  statesman,  so  he 
would  have  been  the  first  of  our  historians.     In  that  part  of 
the  work  which  he  completed,  he  speaks  of  mediaeval  institu- 
tiens  with  an  intelligence  and  appreciation  which  in  his  time 
were  almost  equally  rare  among  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
infidels.    The  great  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  preceding  age, 
such  as  Bossuet  and  Fleury,  had  about  as  little  sympathy  with 
the  middle  ages  as  Mosheim  or  Voltaire.     Leibniz  alone  had 
written  about  them  in  a  tone  which  would  not  now  be  con- 
temptible.    The  vast  compilations  of  great  scholars,  of  Du- 
cange,  Mabillon  and  Muratori,  had  not  yet  borne  fruit  on 
the  Continent ;  and  in  England  the  rise  of  a  better  school  of 
historians  was  still  more  remote.     Several  generations  of  men 
were  still  to  follow,  who  were  to  derive  their  knowledge  of 
the  middle  ages  from  the  Introduction  to  Robertson's  Charles 
V.,  to  study  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  pa#es  of  Gibbon, 
and  to  admire  Hume  as  the  prince  of  historians.     At  the  age 
of  thirty,  Burke    proved  himself  superior  to  that  system   of 
prejudice  and  ignorance  which  was  then  universal,  and  which 
is  not  yet  completely  dissipated.     Mr.  Macknight's  remarks 
on  the  book,  though  not  quite  just,  are  sufficiently  character- 
istic of  himself  to  deserve  being  quoted  : 

"  Though  scarcely  a  history,  this  work  is  excellent  as  a  disqui- 
sition. Written  in  1757,  it  has  none  of  that  illiberal  liberality  which 
was  then  so  much  in  fashion.  The  services  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  even  of  the  monastic  system,  to  the  cause  of  civilisation  in  the 
dark  ages,  are  fully  admitted.  There  is  no  sneering  at  the  monks, 
no  bewailing  the  superstitions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  no  rap- 
tures at  the  lights  of  the  eighteenth  century." 
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It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  our  public  men  should 
have  written  history.  Our  historians  are  more  often  great 
historical  actors  than  great  historical  writers.  Their  works 
are  generally  remarkable  for  every  quality  excepting  learn- 
ing. It  is  characteristic  of  the  English  mind  that  we  should 
so  long  have  been  without  regular  learned  histories.  In  the 
most  essential  qualities  our  professional  historians  cannot 
compete  with  those  of  other  countries;  and  we  have  nobody 
who  will  bear  a  comparison  with  Niebuhr,  or  Hurter,  or 
Ranke,  any  more  than  with  Thucydides  or  Tacitus.  Gibbon, 
Lingard,  Grote  are  not  equal  to  the  moderns  in  learning : 
Hume  and  Macaulay  are  inferior  in  art  to  the  ancients.  In 
the  middle  ages  great  deeds  were  performed  by  men  who 
could  not  write;  and  they  were  recorded  by  men  who  had  not 
seen,  and  could  not  understand,  them.  Many  of  the  greatest 
historians  of  the  present  day  write  from  the  seclusion  of  their 
libraries  concerning  events  of  which  they  have  no  experience. 
But  the  prevailing  character  of  the  English  historians  has 
been  neither  that  of  the  monastic  chronicler  nor  of  the  Ger- 
man professor.  The  catalogue  is  crowded  with  names  distin- 
guished in  another  sphere, — Bacon,  Raleigh,  Milton,  Claren- 
don, Burnet,  Swift,  Fox,  and  Mackintosh.  This  connection 
between  historical  studies  and  political  life  has  been  more 
beneficial  in  developing  the  qualities  of  the  statesman  than 
of  the  historian.  Our  historical  literature  was  long  in  eman- 
cipating itself  from  the  traditional  falsehoods  which  are  so 
dear  to  the  popular  mind,  and  consequently  such  studies  have 
not  yet  exercised  that  powerful  influence  for  good  which  is 
so  conspicuous  abroad.  But  Burke  was  free  both  from  vulgar 
prejudice  and  from  pedantry ;  and  no  other  man  was  so  well 
fitted  to  adorn  history  with  the  attainments  of  a  great  scholar, 
and  the  reality  and  vigour  derived  from  personal  experience 
of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Macknight  deserves  great  credit  for  having  traced  the 
growth  of  Burke's  ideas  respecting  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
for  pointing  out  all -the  causes  which  contributed  to  produce 
those  enlightened  views  by  which  he  was  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished. After  tracing  his  obscure  ancestry,  he  says  : 

"  Burke  certainly  never  forgot  that  his  forefathers  had  been 
Catholics.  He  never  forgot  that  their  religion  was  proscribed  in 
the  country  he  so  much  loved.  Though  himself  by  education  and 
by  conviction  a  sincere  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  ever 
respected  the  creed  of  the  mother  who  had  cherished  him  in  his 
helpless  infancy,  of  Mrs.  Crotty  the  nurse  who  had  borne  him  in 
her  arms,  and  of  his  uncle  Garret,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  best 
and  kindest  of  human  beings.  So  powerful  an  influence  had  this 
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association  on  his  whole  life,  that,  unless  it  is  steadily  borne  in 
mind,  much  of  his  history  and  political  career  must  be  quite  un- 
intelligible." 

Burke's  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued extremely  attached  to  her  even  during  the  time  of  his 
estrangement  from  his  father.  When  a  boy,  he  was  much 
with  his  Catholic  uncles.  Besides  these  early  influences,  the 
same  generous  hatred  of  oppression  which  afterwards  dis- 
played itself  on  another  field  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings 
seems  to  have  incited  in  him  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed Irish  ;  and  in  his  last  years  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
familiarity  with  many  of  the  exiled  clergy  of  France  operated 
in  the  same  manner.  Many  absurd  stories  have  been  circu- 
lated to  account  for  the  favour  with  which  he  treated  Catho- 
lics. In  his  time  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  suspected  him  of 
being  a  Catholic;  and  we  learn  from  a  notice  of  Mr.  Mack- 
night's  book  in  a  well-known  weekly  contemporary,  that  there 
are  still  persons  foolish  enough  to  believe  it.  Dr.  Nugent, 
Burke's  father-in-law,  was  a  Catholic;  and  the  same  has  often 
been  said  of  Mrs.  Burke  herself.  The  evidence  which  makes 
Mr.  Macknight  think  this  not  improbable  is  exceedingly  weak. 
All  these  reports  originate  only  in  the  necessity  of  account- 
ing for  the  absence  of  intolerance  in  Burke,  which  is  to  many 
people  still  incomprehensible.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  been  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
the  Church  by  one  who  did  not  bring  up  her  children  in  her 
own  faith,  and  who  certainly  did  not  habitually  fulfil  her  reli- 
gious duties.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mrs.  Burke 
was  a  Presbyterian,  like  her  mother.  In  fact,  there  was  much 
that  was  essentially  Catholic  in  Burke's  mind,  and  which  ap- 
pears quite  as  distinctly  in  his  general  political  views  as  in 
his  conduct  towards  the  Catholics.  We  will  make  room  for 
one  more  passage  on  this  point : 

"  As  the  first  of  Burke's  efforts  against  oppression,  his  wishes, 
thoughts,  and  intentions  at  this  time  (1763)  in  favour  of  the  Catho- 
lics have  been  far  too  little  understood.  In  his  old  age  he  appealed 
to  those  who  knew  what  his  sentiments  were  while  he  was  in  Ire- 
land, during  Lord  Halifax's  administration,  and  declared  that  they 
had  not  in  any  manner  been  changed,  but  were  then  just  as  much 
matured  in  his  mind  as  at  any  later  period.  There  were  then  no 
Catholic  associations,  no  Catholic  agitators,  no  politicians  in  England 
prepared  to  temporise  with  Catholic  Emancipation.  Grattan  was  yet 
a  schoolboy.  William  Pitt  was  a  mere  child.  Charles  Fox  was 
at  Eton,  and  writing  French  verses  in  praise  of  Lord  Bute.  Can- 
ning was  not  yet  born.  Holland  House,  instead  of  being  the  citadel 
of  liberalism,  was  the  noisome  receptacle  of  political  corruption. 


Sunny  Memories  of  Rome. 

To  the  great  man  whose  life  and  works  are  the  subject  of  these 
pages,  is  due  the  honour  of  having,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
continued  the  warfare  with  more  consistency,  ardour,  and  perse- 
verance, than  any  other  statesman  of  his  time,  or  of  the  succeeding 
generation.  We  have  seen  that  this  fragment  on  the  penal  laws,  his 
first  work  on  practical  politics,  was  in  favour  of  his  oppressed  coun- 
trymen. We  shall  see  that  the  last  letter  he  dictated  on  political 
affairs,  reclining  on  a  couch,  with  his  strength  exhausted,  with  his 
last  hour  fast  approaching,  and  in  hasty  intervals  during  the  cessa- 
tion of  pain,  had  the  same  sacred  object." 

Mr.  Macknight's  two  volumes,  however,  do  not  come  down 
so  far.  They  stop  in  1783.  Hitherto  Burke  is  a  brilliant 
partisan,  a  popular  leader  in  a  popular  cause.  The  task  of 
his  Whig  biographer  has  been  comparatively  easy.  The  most 
interesting,  but  far  the  most  difficult,  portion  of  his  life  re- 
mains, in  which  from  the  leader  of  a  party  he  became  a  teacher 
of  mankind.  The  writings  of  these  latter  years  cannot  be 
judged  by  the  narrow  standard  of  party  politics  ;  and  his 
biographer,  in  order  to  be  equal  to  his  great  argument,  will 
need  to  put  aside  all  party  views,  and  to  recognise  the  uni- 
versal principles  of  political  philosophy  which  Burke  so  elo- 
quently upheld  at  the  close  of  his  life,  and  which  led  to  the 
secession  of  1791. 
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Recollections  of  the  four  Last  Popes,  and  of  Rome  in  their 
Times.  By  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.  London, 
1-858  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

WE  regret  that  this  book  came  into  our  hands  too  late  to 
allow  us  to  give  it  the  notice  which  the  author  and  the  sub- 
ject alike  seem  to  require.  We  must  therefore  leave  to 
others  the  task  of  reviewing  it  as  it  deserves,  and  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
few  of  the  points  which  more  particularly  interested  us  in  our 
hasty  perusal.  The  foremost  of  these  is  the  personal  attach- 
ment'which  the  Cardinal  exhibits  towards  the  Holy  See  and 
the  city  of  the  Popes.  This  personal  attachment  he  consi- 
ders to  be  the  characteristic  distinction  of  Ultramontanism. 
"  What  in  reality  is  Ultramontanism  ?"  he  asks.  "  Not  cer- 
tainly a  variation  of  doctrine,  but  a  more  vivid  and  individual 
perception,  an  experience,  of  its  operation.  The  '  supremacy' 
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is  believed  by  the  untravelled  as  much  as  by  the  towelled 
Catholic.  "But  facilities  of  access,  and  many  other  reasons, 
have  increased  the  number  of  those  who  have  come  into  con- 
tact with  successive  pontiffs :  and  this  has  seldom  failed  to 
ripen  an  abstract  belief  into  an  affectionate  sentiment.     But 
with  those  who  have  continued  for  years  under  the  same 
influence,  unvarying  in  its  winning  and  impressive  forms,  it 
becomes  a  fixed  element^  constant  and  persevering  where  all 
else  may  differ,  and  gives  a  warmth  and  strength  to  their  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  convictions."     This  passage  perhaps 
gives  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book :  it  is  a  work  not  so 
much  of  the  critical  faculties  as  of  the  affections  and  senti- 
ments, which  reject  all  painful  impressions,  and  bask  only  in 
sunny  memories.     Indeed,  the  Cardinal  says  in  his  preface, 
that  narratives  exhibiting  the  darker  side  of  the  picture  would 
have  been  impossible  to  him.     "  He  does  not  retain  in  his 
memory  histories  of  startling  wickedness,  nor  pictures  of  pe- 
culiar degradation.  He  has  seen  much  of  the  people  ....  and 
he  could  tell  about  them  just  as  many  edifying  anecdotes  as 
tales  of  crime  or  woe.     And  as  to  wicked  persons,  it  certainly 
was  the  providence  of  his  early  life  not  to  be  thrown  into  the 
society  of  the  bad.     He  can  add  with  sincerity  that  later  he 
has  not  sought  it.  .  .  His  looks  were  towards  the  virtuous ;  .  .  . 
of  others  he  cannot  speak.  .  .  Let  the  work,  then,  be  taken  for 
what  it  is."     Such  a  scope  as  this  takes  the  Cardinal's  book 
out  of  the  sphere  of  history;  and  though  he  invites  the  future 
historian  to  give  it  a  place  among  his  materials,  he  knows  that 
by  itself  the  personal  and  affectionate  recollections  of  indivi- 
dual virtues  do  not  constitute  history.     "  Every  where,"  says 
a  famous  writer,  "  foolish  rumour  babbles  not  of  what  was 
done,  but  of  what  was  misdone  or  undone ;  and  foolish  his- 
tory— ever  more  or  less  the  written  epitomised  synopsis  of 
rumour — knows   so  little   that  were  not  as  well  unknown: 
Attila  invasions,  Walter-the-Penniless  crusades,  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, Thirty-years  Wars, — mere  sin  and  misery — not  work, 
but  hindrance  of  work/'     Mere  virtue  and  goodness,  if  they 
do  not  make  annals  empty,  make  them  at  least  boring  to  the 
common  reader  ;  hence  Montesquieu  exclaims,  "  Happy  the 
people  whose  annals  are  tiresome ;"  an  axiom  which  a  para- 
doxical philosopher  has  developed  into,  "  Happy  the  people 
whose  annals  are  vacant."     But  as  there  are  other  things  in 
the  moral  world  beside  "  mere  sin  and  misery/'  so  there  are 
departments  in   the  world    of  letters    other    than   historical. 
Poetry  is  as  real  a  food  of  the  mind  as  history — more  real 
than  statistics.     The  absent  lover  does  not  consider  the  enu- 
meration of  his  mistress's  freckles  necessary  to  the  comple- 
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tiori  of  her  ideal  portrait.  The  sensitiveness  of  friendship 
would  soon  wither  in  the  presence  of  a  critical  catalogue  of 
all  the  faults  and  littlenesses  of  one's  friend.  The  sentiments 
and  affections  require  the  idealisation  of  their  object.  They 
will  scarcely  survive  without  it.  Love  and  ardent  friendship 
always  imagine  in  the  creature  more  than  they  find  in  it. 
This  investiture  of  the  beloved  object  with  tints  borrowed 
from  our  own  heart  and  imagination  is  a  natural  privilege  of 
man  ;  and  we  have  just  as  much  right  to  turn  it  to  a  religious 
as  to  a  natural  account.  It  is  no.t  the  foundation  of  our  reli- 
gion. The  Cardinal  truly  says,  that  every  Catholic  believes 
the  supremacy — believes  it  on  argumentative  grounds ;  but 
not  every  Catholic  erects  it  into  an  ideal  object  of  his  enthu- 
siasm and  attachment.  Yet  surely  there  is  no  more  absurdity 
in  doing  so,  than  in  erecting  any  mere  creature  into  such  an 
object.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  surely  the  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  is  founded  in  reason  and  revelation,  the  more  it 
becomes,  if  not  our  duty,  at  least  our  gain  and  our  happiness, 
to  look  at  it  from  the  same  point  of  the  view  as  the  Cardinal 
takes  his  stand  upon. 

In  this  volume,  then,  the  Cardinal  lets  himself  be  seen 
chewing  the  cud  of  memory ;  recalling  from  their  deep  store- 
houses the  images  of  men  whom  he  had  known  and  revered ; 
revolving  into  periods  the  little  conversations  he  has  had  with 
them ;  and  affectionately  reproducing  the  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  that  connected  him  with  them.  When  an  author  has 
determined  on  thus  imparting  to  the  public  the  scaffolding  of 
his  building,  and  on  letting  his  readers  see  the  whole  develop- 
ment and  elaboration  of  his  recollections,  the  result  is  natu- 
rally some  such  as  the  book  before  us,  where  perhaps  the 
events  receive  more  colour  and  magnitude  from  their  personal 
aspect,  and  their  suggestiveness  to  the  author,  than  from  any 
intrinsic  importance  which  recommends  them  to  the  reader 
on  their  own  account.  Such  a  book  of  recollections  might  of 
course  be  characterised  by  any  temper.  This  book  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  most  unvarying  good-humour  and  benevo- 
lence. The  writer  is  in  the  best  of  tempers  with  every  body. 
His  recollections  are  too  bright  to  admit  of  shade.  He  looks 
through  the  glasses  of  philanthropy,  and  all  things  that  come 
within  the  field  of  his  vision  partake  of  the  same  tint.  Our 
readers  will  perhaps  remember  how  Gibbon,  loth  to  have 
the  flow  of  his  panegyric  of  Roman  policy  interrupted  by  the 
awkward  narrative  of  St.  Cyprian's  martyrdom,  and  yet  un- 
able to  be  silent  on  such  an  event,  conducts  the  saint  to  the 
block  with  most  delicate  respect  and  sympathetic  politeness, 
spares  his  feelings,  gives  his  disgrace  the  air  of  a  triumph, 
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and  chops  his  head  off  with  unfeigned  regret,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  a  stern  political  necessity.  Some  such  feeling 
has  prevented  the  Cardinal  from  marring  his  canvas  with  too 
dark  touches,  even  when  he  paints  the  characters  of  the  per- 
secutors of  Pius  VII.  In  no  case  is  this  more  remarkable 
than  in  that  of  Napoleon  I.  We  have  no  wish  to  deny  the 
merits  of  that  extraordinary  man.  As  human  nature  goes, 
he  is  as  good  a  founder  of  empire  and  dynasty  as  Caesar, 
Clovis,  or  William  the  Conqueror.  His  concordat,  modelled 
upon  that  made  by  Cardinal  Pole  for  England,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  beneficial  instruments  ever  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church.  But  the  man  himself!  We  are  afraid 
that  even  the  Cardinal's  eloquence,  backed,  as  doubtless 
it  will  be,  by  the  '  imprimatur'  of  the  Moniteur,  will  scarcely 
persuade  the  reader  to  believe  all  that  is  said  about  him. 
We  may  admit  that  he  was  "  eagle  in  his  soar,  eagle  in  his 
strength  of  wing  when  balanced  above  his  aim,  and  in  swift- 
ness when  darting  on  it,  eagle  in  his  gripe ;  yet  eagle  in  all 
that  distinguishes  the  king  of  birds  from  vulture,  hawk,  or 
gentle  falcon;"  but  with  historical  scandal  in  our  memories, 
we  can  scarcely  subscribe  to  his  "fitting  a  throne  as  if  he  had 
been  nursed  upon  it,  surrounding  it  with  the  splendour  of 
feudal  monarchies,  and  filling  it  with  the  grace  of  ancient 
kings  •"  nor  can  we  say  that  to  us  "  he  seemed  to  have  learned 
intuitively  the  tastes,  the  tact,  the  amenities,  and  still  more 
the  duties  and  exigencies,  of  an  imperial  royalty/'  Perhaps 
the  fairest  estimate  of  his  character  would  be  in  some  middle 
term  between  the  Cardinal's  panegyric  and  the  following  bril- 
liant and  caustic  invective  of  the  American  lecturer : 

"  He  was  singularly  destitute  of  generous  sentiments.  He  had 
not  the  merit  of  common  truth  and  honesty.  He  was  unjust  to  his 
generals,  egotistic  and  monopolising.  He  was  a  boundless  liar.  His 
Moniteurs  were  proverbs  of  mendaciousness.  In  his  premature 
old  age  he  sat  in  his  lonely  island  coldly  falsifying  facts  and  dates 
and  characters,  to  give  to  his  history  a  theatrical  eclat.  He  only 
wished  to  make  a  great  noise.  He  loved  nobody.  He  was  tho- 
roughly unscrupulous.  He  would  steal,  slander,  assassinate,  drown, 
and  poison,  as  his  interest  dictated.  He  had  no  generosity,  but 
mere  vulgar  hatred.  He  was  intensely  selfish.  He  was  perfidious. 
He  cheated  at  cards.  He  was  a  prodigious  gossip,  and  opened 
letters,  and  delighted  in  his  infamous  police,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
with  joy  when  he  had  intercepted  some  morsel  of  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  men  and  women  about  him,  boasting  that  he  '  knew 
every  thing  ;'  and  interfered  with  the  cutting  of  the  dresses  of  the 
women  ;  and  listened  after  the  hurrahs  and  the  compliments  of  the 
street  incognito.  His  manners  were  coarse.  He  treated  women 
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with  low  familiarity.  He  had  the  habit  of  pulling  their  ears,  and 
pinching  their  cheeks  [and  toes]  when  he  was  in  good-humour,  and 
of  pulling  the  ears  and  Vvhiskers  of  men,  and  of  striking,  and  of 
horse-play  with  them,  to  his  last  days.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
listened  at  keyholes,  or,  at  least,  that  he  was  caught  at  it.  In  short, 
when  you  had  penetrated  through  all  the  circle  of  power  and  splen- 
dour, you  were  not  dealing  with  a  gentleman  at  last,  but  with  an 
impostor  and  a  rogue ;  and  he  fully  deserved  the  epithet  of  Jupiter 
Scapin,  or  a  sort  of  scamp  Jupiter."* 

We  must  not,  however,  leave  our  readers  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Cardinal  preserves  the  tone  which  we  have 
indicated  in  all  parts  of  his  book.  In  many  passages,  especi- 
ally those  which  relate  to  English  matters,  we  have  excellent 
historical  judgments  and  critical  corrections  of  mistaken 
opinions.  We  will  select  as  a  specimen  the  following  brief 
account  of  Bishop  Bairies  : 

"  By  degrees  the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  in  England 
began  to  spread  in  Rome  ;  several  noble  families  in  which  he  had 
been  intimate  at  home  were  in  Rome,  and  gave  many  others  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  he  had  a  power 
of  fascinating  all  who  approached  him,  in  spite  of  a  positive  tone 
and  manner  which  scarcely  admitted  of  difference  from  him  in 
opinion.  He  had  sometimes  original  views  upon  a  certain  class  of 
subjects  ;  but  on  every  topic  he  had  a  command  of  language,  and  a 
clear  manner  of  expressing  his  sentiments  which  commanded  atten- 
tion, and  generally  won  assent.  Hence  his  acquaintances  were 
always  willing  listeners,  and  soon  became  sincere  admirers,  then 
warm  partisans.  Unfortunately  this  proved  to  him  a  fatal  gift. 
When  he  undertook  great  and  even  magnificent  works,  he  would 
stand  alone  ;  assent  to  his  plans  was  the  condition  of  being  near 
him  ;  any  one  that  did  not  agree,  or  that  ventured  to  suggest  deli- 
beration or  provoke  discussion,  was  soon  at  a  distance ;  he  isolated 
himself  with  his  own  genius,  he  had  no  counsellor  but  himself;  and 
he  who  had  at  one  time  surrounded  himself  with  men  of  learning, 
of  prudence,  and  of  devotedness  to  him,  found  himself  at  last  alone, 
and  fretted  a  noble  heart  to  a  solitary  death. 

At  the  period,  however,  to  which  this  chapter  belongs  (Leo  XII.) 
these  faults  could  scarcely  show  themselves  to  any  great  disparage- 
ment of  his  higher  and  better  powers.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
he  was  able  to  appear  in  the  English  pulpit.  The  church,  which 
was  nearly  empty  when  preachers  of  inferior  mark  occupied  it,  was 
crowded  when  Bishop  Baines  was  announced  as  the  orator.  Many 
people  will  remember  him.  He  was  happiest  in  his  unwritten  dis- 
courses. The  flow  of  his  words  was  easy  and  copious,  his  imagery 
was  often  very  elegant,  and  his  discourses  were  replete  with  thought 
and  solid  matter.  But  his  great  power  was  in  his  delivery,  in  voice, 

*  Emerson's  Representative  Men. 
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in  tone,  in  look,  in  gesture.  His  whole  manner  was  full  of  pathos, 
sometimes  even  more  than  the  matter  justified  ;  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar tremulousness  of  voice,  winch  gave  his  •words  more  than  double 
effect,  notwithstanding  a  broadness  of  provincial  accent,  and  an  oc- 
casional dramatic  pronunciation  of  certain  words.  In  spite  of  such 
defects,  he  was  considered  by  all  that  heard  him  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  earnest  preachers  they  had  ever  attended.  Such  was  the 
person  destined  in  the  mind  of  Leo  to  be  the  first  English  cardinal." 

To  us  this  is  a  very  suggestive  sketch.  History  teaches 
us  that  it  is  not  only  princes  like  Nero  and  Arcadius  that 
surround  themselves  with  a  court  that  draws  down  the  con- 
tempt of  men.  Courtiers,  to  deserve  such  a  judgment,  need 
not  be  the  fiddlers,  stage-players,  coachmen,  buffoons,  and 
cooks  who  infested  Nero's  palace ;  neither  need  the  prince 
himself  be  a  man  of  the  same  stamp  as  that  monster.  He 
may  be  a  genius,  he  may  have  an  abundance  of  estimable 
qualities  ;  yet  in  spite  of  all,  he  may  have  the  unhappy  knack 
of  driving  from  his  presence  all  men  of  sense,  and  of  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  coterie  of  persons  who  reflect  any 
thing  but  light  upon  him.  It  is  not  only  weak  and  wicked 
rulers  who  can  never  have  the  benefit  of  a  wise  council  ; 
some  strong  and  good  men  place  themselves  in  the  same  un- 
happy state.  Men  who  cannot  endure  criticism,  or  bear  the 
suspicion  of  a  rival  intellect ;  who  refuse  to  share  honour 
and  credit,  and  envy  all  that  threatens  to  outtop  them  ;  per- 
sons who  strive  to  shine  in  all  departments,  to  understand 
every  thing  at  once,  to  be  oracles  on  all  subjects,  and  to  hear 
all  their  performances  praised  as  perfect  in  their  kind  :  or 
again,  men  who  do  all  for  themselves,  and  will  not  brook  ad- 
vice, and  therefore  hate  talking  on  serious  matters,  and  can 
only  put  up  with  jocular  or  facetious,  or  flattering  or  fawning- 
talk, — they  may  give  up  hours  to  working  in  private,  but 
will  not  listen  to  business  in  company  ;  or  they  wish  affairs 
to  be  conducted  on  free-and-easy  principles,  on  the  founda- 
tion of  kindness  or  civility,  or  disregard  of  detail ;  they  will 
promise  without  any  fixed  intention  of  performance ;  they 
will  treat  with  studied  neglect,  or  even  hostility,  those  who 
take  an  independent  line.  They  will  often  take  more  pride 
in  their  accidental  performances  than  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties.  Of  such  men  are  made  kings  whose  excellence  is  in 
being  philosophers,  or  poets,  or  musicians,  or  painters  ;  and 
statesmen  who  are  great  writers  of  novels,  or  satirists,  or  re- 
viewers. Such  persons,  by  a  stern  necessity  of  nature,  are 
incapacitated  from  surrounding  themselves  with  useful  ad- 
visers ;  their  court  is  unworthy  of  them.  And  yet  the  chief 
power  of  man  is  to  use  his  f ellow- creatures  ;  to  draw  them 
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out,  to  set  them  to  work,  to  apportion  their  tasks,  to  direct 
and  control  without  interfering  with  their  independence,  to 
put  the  right  man  into  the  right  place,  to  attract  to  himself 
talent  of  all  kinds,  and  to  reign,  not  because  he  is  superior 
to  each  in  his  own  department,  but  because  all  feel  that  he 
has  that  highest  of  human  faculties,  the  power  of  directing 
men.  This  is,  or  should  be,  the  characteristic  of  a  ruler  :  no 
individual  arm  can  reach  far ;  no  mind  can  comprehend  all 
things.  He  is  far-reaching  who  can  command  other  men's 
arms  ;  he  comprehends  most  who  has  most  minds  at  his  ser- 
vice. Lamennais  was  describing  to  the  Cardinal  the  ways  in 
which  prejudices  had  to  be  overcome,  and  public  opinion  won 
over.  He  was  asked  : 

"  '  But  what  or  where  are  the  instruments  with  which  such  diffi- 
cult and  great  things  have  to  be  wrought  ?'  *  They  do  not  exist  as 
yet,'  he  answered  ;  '  you  must  begin,  then,  by  making  the  imple- 
ments ;  it  is  what  we  are  doing  in  France.'  And  glorious  indeed 
were  the  weapons  that  came  from  that  armory.  Montalembert,  Rio, 
Coeur,  Lacordaire,  Comballot,  and  many  others."  j 

To  form  and  to  use  human  instruments  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  a  ruler.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  he  fails  in  his  own 
line.  He  may  be  a  good  father,  or  a  good  painter,  but  not  a 
good  king  ;  for,  after  all,  the  chief  excellence  of  a  man  is  to 
do  his  own  work  well.  We  do  not  call  a  man  a  good  tailor 
because  he  can  play  at  cricket,  nor  a  good  ruler  because  he 
is  an  eloquent  orator ;  any  more  than  nowadays  we  should 
agree  with  old  Chaucer  when  he  describes  his  physician : 

"  In  all  this  world  there  was  not  one  him  like 
To  spej»k  of  physic  und  of  surgery, 
For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomy." 

This,  we  are  afraid,  was  the  case  with  Bishop  Baines ;  he 
was  a  good  bishop,  because  he  was  popular  in  the  Bath 
pump-room.  He  could  not  use,  he  could  not  even  agree 
with,  other  men.  He  was  solitary,  self-dependent,  and  there- 
fore dependent  on  unworthy  admirers.  From  refusing  to 
take  advice  from  Catholics,  he  at  last  came  to  truckle  to  Pro- 
testants ;  and  we  know  a  case  that  happened  at  Westbury 
in  Wiltshire,  where  the  Bishop  had  intimate  friends,  which 
proves  to  what  strange  eccentricities  solitary  and  absolute 
thoughts  can  conduct  the  mind  of  even  a  good  Catholic.  A 
poor  girl  applied  to  him  for  instruction  in  religion  ;  and  she 
was  actually  referred  by  him  to  Mr.  Cook,  the  Protestant 
vicar  of  the  place  ! 

This  is  the  prelate  of  whom  Dr.  Oliver  tells  us  that  "  he 
had  considerable  tact,  winning  address,  and  easy  eloquence ; 
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but  perhaps  he  was  inferior  to  his  predecessors  of  the  West- 
ern Vicariate  in  accuracy  of  mind  and  gravity  of  judgment, 
especially  in  financial  matters.  Constitutional  infirmity  may 
have  contributed  to  render  him  more  excitable  and  irresolute; 
be  this  as  it  may,  his  name  will  ever  rank  amongst  the  lumi- 
naries of  our  English  Catholic  Church." 

In  the  same  chapter  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  ac- 
count of  Bishop  Baines,  the  Cardinal  refutes  the  report  that 
Dr.  Lingard  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  and  reserved  in  petto 
by  Leo  XII.  The  arguments  seem  to  us  solid  and  conclu- 
sive, though  they  are  too  long  to  extract.  The  person  thus 
reserved  was,  in  the  Cardinal's  opinion,  not  Lingard,  but 
Lamennais.  In  view  of  this  disposition  to  criticise  English- 
men and  English  affairs,  the  families  of  Cardinal  Weld  and 
Cardinal  Acton  may  well  be  gratified  with  the  handsome  no- 
tices which  are  given  of  those  illustrious  persons. 

The  Cardinal's  Roman  reminiscences  range  from  1818  to 
184#,  The  personal  recollections'  of  the  college  student  can- 
not be  expected  to  approach  very  near  the  throne  ;  accord- 
ingly, those  referring  to  Pius  VII.  are  eked  out  and  ampli- 
fied with  much  detail  that  does  not  seem  to  come  precisely 
within  the  scope  of  the  work.  As  time  proceeds,  and  the 
student  becomes  a  dignitary,  a  scholar,  and  a  writer,  he  is 
called  into  closer  connection  with  the  reigning  Popes,  and  his 
recollections  are  more  varied  and  numerous.  Our  readers 
know  that  the  materials  of  the  volume  were  at  first  delivered 
in  the  form  of  lectures.  We  think  we  can  detect  several  pass- 
ages which  still  stand  as  they  were  then  delivered,  and  which 
have  been  copied  from  the  short-hand  writer's  notes  without 
receiving  the  revision  which  we  could  have  wished  for  them. 
But  such  trifles  cannot  with  good  grace  be  objected  against 
an  author  who  has  almost  to  steal  time  from  overwhelming 
business  for  the  amenities  of  literature.  The  volume  is  well 
printed,  well  got  up,  and  well  illustrated.  The  portraits  of 
Pius  VII.  and  of  Gregory  XVI.  are  especially  excellent. 
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Correspondence  relating  to  Cuddesdon  Theological  College,  in 
answer  to  the  Charges  of  the  Rev.  C.P.  Go  lightly..  Oxford, 
Vincent. 

IN  the  Quarterly  Review  of  January  1858  certain  charges  were 
brought  against  the  above  college,  which  were  extracted  and 
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printed  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Golightly,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
"  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford."  The  alle- 
gations were, — 1.  That  the  chapel  of  the  college  is  "  fitted 
up  with  every  fantastic  decoration  to  which  a  party  meaning 
has  been  assigned."  2.  That  the  so-called  altar  *'  affects  in 
every  particular  the  closest  approximation  to  the  Romish 
model."  3.  That  the  service  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  "  conducted  with  genuflexions,  rinsings  of  cups  in 
the  piscina,  and  other  ceremonial  acts,  foreign  to  the  ritual 
and  usages  of  the  Church  of  England."  4.  And  lastly,  that 
a  service-book  is  in  use  in  the  chapel  "  concocted  from  the 
Seven  Canonical  Hours  of  the  Romish  Church." 

In  consequence  of  this  accusation,  the  diocesan  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  principal  of  the  college,  in  which,  after  stating 
that  his  "excellent  but  not  very  judicious  friend  Mr.  Go- 
lightly,  having  had  his  feelings  excited,  has  thought  it  his 
duty  to  publish  an  inflammatory  letter,"  his  lordship  requests 
a  distinct  reply  to  each  article  of  the  accusation.  Accord- 
ingly the  principal  reports  that, — 1.  The  chapel  of  the  col- 
lege is  fitted  up  with  no  fantastic  decorations.  2.  The  "  so- 
called  altar,"  so  far  from  "  affecting  to  approximate  to  the 
Roman  model,"  is  a  simple  wooden  table — movable — covered 
with  an  ordinary  red  covering  during  all  the  year,  except 
Advent  and  Lent,  when  darker  coverings  are  used;  and  at 
the  time  of  celebrations  with  a  fair  white  linen  cloth,  without 
lace  or  other  ornament.  The  table  stands  on  a  very  slight  chan- 
cel elevation  above  the  chapel  level.  3.  In  the  Communion 
Service  the  only  "  genuflexions"  are  the  kneeling  down  of 
the  clergy  when  they  pray.  The  only  "  rinsings,"  that  for 
convenience  the  vessels  are  washed  before  they  are  put  away, 
but  not  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  There  are  no  "cere- 
monial acts  foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  English  Church." 
The  clergyman  stands  in  the  usual  place,  and  uses  the  usual 
forms,  and  no  others.  4.  Besides  the  ordinary  services,  there 
are  other  short  services,  wherein  are  some  prayers  "  drawn 
from  the  same  quarters  as  those  from  which  the  Prayer-Book 
was  compiled ;"  where,  however,  "  the  keenest  eye  can  detect 
no  traces  of  Romish  error."  Finally,  the  principal  begs  the 
bishop  to  depute  the  three  archdeacons  of  the  diocese  to  exa- 
mine the  matters.  They  are  so  deputed,  and  their  report  on 
the  whole  confirms  the  principal's  statement :  though  they 
complain  of  too  much  gilding  and  painting  on  the  walls  and 
roof,  and  of  the  hangings  at  the  east  end ;  and  also  of  the 
unfortunate  resemblance  of  the  book  of  devotions  to  the 
Breviary  ;  yet  they  own  that  it  does  not  contain  or  sug- 
gest any  doctrine  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land,  and  they  suggest  certain  alterations  which  will  destroy 
this  objection. 

On  receiving  this  report,  the  bishop  writes  to  the  principal, 
rejoicing  that  it  "negatives  completely  every  charge  brought 
against  Him  by  his  gossiping  friend  Mr.  Golightly,"  and 
concluding  with  these  words  :  "  I  do  not  expect  you  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Golightly;  the  habits  of  his  mind  make  him  unable  to 
form  an  unbiased  judgment  on  any  matter  which  appeals  to 
his  inveterate  prejudices.  I  doubt  whether  any  diocesan  col- 
lege could  satisfy  him  ;  I  am  sure  that  none  could  which 
simply  embodied  in  its  conduct  the  full  practice  and  teaching 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

Of  course  we  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  a  college 
whose  teachers  boast  that  they  succeed  in  attaching  waverers 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  their  lectures  furnish 
the  pupils  "  with  the  soundest  and  most  conclusive  arguments 
against  Roman  error."  But  still  in  their  controversy  with 
Mr.  Golightly  we  take  their  side  ;  we  remember  when  irre- 
verent undergraduates  used  to  call  that  reverend  gentleman 
"  Paul  Pry  ;"  we  have  heard  how  he  has  been  found  in  men's 
rooms,  examining  their  books  in  their  absence,  and  making  a 
catalogue  of  suspicious  prints  or  pieces  of  furniture  for  the 
edification  of  provosts  and  principals.  Twenty  years  seem 
to  have  made  no  alteration  in  his  nature  ;  white  hairs  have 
brought  neither  wisdom,  nor  discretion,  nor  honour.  We  can- 
not therefore  join  with  those  who  extol  him  as  an  honourable 
adversary,  who  give  him  credit  for  fairness  and  straightfor- 
wardness, and  accuse  on  his  testimony  the  poor  Cuddesdon 
people  of  all  kinds  of  knavery  and  dissimulation.  These  men 
really  are  opposed  to  "  Rome  ;"  they  are  therefore  real  here- 
tics; and  if  we  blame  them,  it  should  be  for  being  so,  not  for 
saying  they  are  so.  They  believe  in  a  kind  of  Eucharistic 
sacrifice,  but  not  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  ;  why,  then,  need 
they  incur  the  odium  of  being  thought  herein  to  approximate 
to  Rome  ?  why  should  we  call  it  cowardly  in  them  to  refuse 
to  suffer  in  defence  of  a  dogma  which  they  do  not  believe  ? 

But  it  is  said,  their  answers  to  Mr.  Golightly  's  accusations 
are  notoriously  cowardly,  insincere,  and  untruthful.  We  do 
not  at  all  admit  this.  Examine  the  answers  in  detail,  and  you 
will  find  them  strictly  true.  The  only  thing  which  one  can 
say  of  them  is,  that  they  show  considerable  acuteness  in  an- 
swering a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  and  prove  that  the  Cud- 
desdon students  have  learned  well  the  lesson  of  Hesiod's  line  : 


vi]7rioi}  ovc  'iffaffiv  ocru  irXeov  rjfjiicrv  TTCUTCC. 
No  fools,  for  they  know  how  much  better  it  is  to  tell  half 
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the  truth  than  all.  When  they  deny  that  the  chapel  of  the 
college  is  "  fitted  up  with  any  fantastic  decoration,"  you 
should  consider  carefully  what  each  word  means  before  you 
accuse  the  writer  of  telling  a  lie.  The  archdeacons  find  "  that 
the  chapel  is  very  highly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding 
on  the  walls  and  roof,  arid  with  hangings  at  the  east  end  \f 
but  they  "  see  no  reason  for  imputing  a  party  meaning  to 
these  decorations/' — the  "  fantastic  fittings"  are  clearly  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  and  beams.  Now  we  submit  that  fittings 
are  furniture  of  some  kind;  no  mere  colouring  can  be  called 
by  such  name  :  our  American  friends  might  call  them  "  fix- 
ings," but  clearly  in  English  they  are  not  "  fittings."  Again, 
there  is  a  question  what  fantastic  means.  It  may  imply  an 
image  speaking  through  the  fancy  to  the  intellect;  or  it  may 
imply,  in  Mr.  Golightly's  meaning,  a  mere  senseless  sign, 
adopted  without  rhyme  or  reason  as  the  badge  of  a  party. 
Of  such  kind  doubtless  he  supposes  the  cross,  the  Agnus  Dei, 
the  pelican,  and  other  well-known  symbols,  to  be;  but  the 
Cuddesdon  people  would  think  it  shocking  to  call  such  sym- 
bols "  fantastic."  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Golightly,  having  be- 
held these  pictures  on  the  wall,  chooses  to  cry  out  Nehushtan, 
and  to  demand  the  erasure  of  the  "  fantastic  decorations," 
the  Cuddesdon  people  have  no  other  course  than  to  deny  that 
such  things  exist.  A  fool  must  be  answered  according  to  his 
folly.  JPuseyites  cannot  be  expected  to  own  that  symbols 
which  they  hold  sacred  are  fantastic,  merely  because  Mr. 
Golightly  chooses  to  call  them  so. 

Then  about  the  t(  so-called  altar,"  they  only  adopt  Mr. 
Golightly's  words.  They  know  that  though  they  hold  it  to 
be  an  altar,  yet  their  right  to  call  it  so  is  very  doubtful,  ex- 
isting only  on  sufferance  ;  the  "  so-called  altar"  of  the  Church 
of  England,  so  far  from  "  affecting  to  approximate  to  the 
Roman  mode],"  must  be  simply  a  wooden  table.  Since  the 
stone-altar  decision,  they  have  no  right  to  have  it  otherwise; 
it  must,  moreover,  be  "  movable ;''  only  we  remember  a 
clergyman  putting  up  in  his  church  a  massive  oak-table  weigh- 
ing about  a  ton.  When  the  archdeacon  inquired  whether  it 
was  movable,  the  clergyman  replied,  "  O  dear  yes;  you  may 
move  it  if  you  like  ;  it  is  not  fixed  :"  neither  was  it,  except 
by  its  weight,  which  fastened  it  more  securely  than  nails  or 
rivets.  But  through  this  mist  of  denials  two  questions  occur 
to  us.  The  "so-called  altar"  is  a  movable  wooden  table; 
but  do  they  not  call  it  and  treat  it  as  an  altar  ?  or  if  not,  is 
there  any  thing  behind  which  they  consider  a  real  altar  ? — any 
portable  stone  with  five  crosses  on  it  which  they  slip  under 
the  "  fair  linen  cloth  without  lace"  while  they  are  celebrating 
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their  Supper  ?     We  do  not  say  there  is,  only  in  reading  the 
reply  it  struck  us  there  might  be. 

Their  answers  about  the  conduct  of  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice are  quite  triumphant.  "  The  only  genuflexions  are  the 
kneeling  down  of  the  clergy  when  they  pray."  Capital !  poor 
benighted  Papists  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Golightly  to  cross 
themselves  and  kneel  without  any  notion  of  prayer,  as  a 
wizard  makes  a  mesmeric  pass,  or  waves  his  magic  wand. 
Mr.  Golightly  supposed  the  same  "  mummery"  was  practised 
at  Cuddesdon.  The  reply  is,  not  a  denial  that  genuflexions 
are  made,  but  an  affirmation  that  they  are  accompanied  with 
prayer.  We  are  afraid  that  poor  Mr.  Golightly  has  no  chance 
against  such  adroit  pursuers  of  the  wrong  scent.  Again,  "  the 
only  rinsings  are,  that  for  convenience  the  vessels  are  washed 
before  they  are  put  away,  but  not  in  the  face  of  the  congre- 
gation." Well  said  i'faith — for  convenience  !  It  is  good, 
yea,  indeed  it  is  ;  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very 
commendable:  convenience — convenance ;  it  comes  from  con- 
venientia,  and  signifies  that  which  is  proper,  fit,  or  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  a  thing.  If  the  Supper  is  not  a  sham,  it  is  very 
convenient,  fitting,  and  proper  that  the  vessels  should  be 
rinsed  by  the  clergy  before  they  are  put  away  ; — "but  not  in 
the  face  of  the  congregation."  No  surely,  to  turn  round  and 
make  a  ceremony  of  washing  the  vessels  while  all  the  congre- 
gation was  looking  on,  would  be  a  curious  preface  to  the 
greater  solemnity  which  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  Esta- 
blishment. The  act,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  very  carefully 
veiled  from  too  prying  eyes.  Mr.  Golightly  himself  would 
have  been  ignorant  of  it  had  he  not  been  enlightened  by  the 
brilliant  Quarterly.  Again,  "  there  are  no  ceremonial  acts 
foreign  to  the  usage  of  the  English  Church.  Ihe  clergyman 
stands  in  the  usual  place,  and  uses  the  usual  forms,  and  no 
others."  Here,  again,  Mr.  Golightly  is  very  properly  an- 
swered :  the  clergyman  stands  in  the  usual  place,  that  is,  we 
presume,  usual  at  Cuddesdon  and  other  Puseyite  places  of 
worship,  before  the  table,  not  at  its  side,  and  uses  the  usual 
forms, — that  is,  those  external  acts  and  gestures  which  he 
does  use.  No  doubt ;  but  we  have  known  clergymen  who  have 
inserted  prayers  from  the  Missal  between  the  declamations  of 
the  Anglican  service,  and  have  in  that  way  filled  up  the  la- 
mentable gaps  there  occurring.  Such  supplementary  prayers 
are  not  ceremonial  acts ;  but  they  are  exactly  the  things  which 
we  suppose  Mr.  Golightly  intended  to  impute  to  the  Cuddes- 
don clergy,  and  these  are  not  mentioned  in  the  reply.  Crooked 
questions  provoke  crooked  answers.  If  you  have  passed  a 
man  in  the  street,  and  he  afterwards  asks  you  what  fool  that 
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was  that  passed  him  at  such  a  time,  you  naturally  deny  that 
there  was  any  fool,  otherwise  you  would  indirectly  confess 
yourself  such  a  person.  Mr.  Golightly's  questions  could  not 
be  answered  according  to  his  meaning  without  implicitly  con- 
ceding the  validity  of  his  objections  and  the  truth  of  his 
views.  The  Cuddesdon  people  therefore  wisely  answer  his 
grammatical  words,  and  succeed  in  giving  no  answer  at  all  to 
the  question  really  at  issue.  We  congratulate  them  on  the 
progress  they  are  evidently  making  in  the  theory  of  equivo- 
cation and  suppression  of  truth. 

At  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  is  an  appendix  containing 
those  prayers  used  at  the  college  which  are  "  accused  of  a 
Romish  tendency ;"  one  of  these,  from  "  a  modern  original 
source/'  strikes  us  as  so  peculiarly  un-Roman,  that  we  must 
transcribe  it  for  our  readers'  edification,  in  order  to  let  them 
see  what  sort  of  prayers  our  adversaries  think  we  use  : 

**  Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  hear  our  prayers  for  all 
such  as  sin  against  Thee,  or  neglect  to  serve  Thee  [especially  N.]; 
that  Thou  wouldest  bestow  upon  them  true  contrition,"  &c. 

Fancy  praying  with  a  loud  voice  in  church  for  all  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  especially  Smith  !  What  a  nice  set  of  Pha- 
risees Cuddesdon  must  turn  out !  And  this  is  "  accused  of  a 
Romish  tendency  !"  Truly  we  cannot  see  any  thing  Romish 
about  it,  nor  imagine  a  possible  parallel,  except  perhaps  a 
fervent  daughter  recommending  a  tepid  mother  to  the  pious 
prayers  of  an  archconfraternity. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Semi- Protestantism  :  a  Few  Remarks  on  the  Second  Pastoral  Letter, 
and  other  Puldicafions,  of  the  JKev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.  By  Richard  Ward, 
Catholic  Missioner  at  Frorne.  (Bristol,  Austin  and  Gates;  London, 
Burns  and  Lambert.)  The  ability  and  calm  strength  of  this  pamphlet 
make  us  hope  to  see  the  writer  exercise  his  pen  on  larger  subjects,  or 
rather  on  larger  divisions  of  the  same  subject.  His  charity  and  concilia- 
tory tone  eminently  tit  him  for  controversy,  while  his  clearness  and  force 
are  much  more  inci-ive  than  any  amount  of  words  steeped  in  vinegar 
and  gall-  The  application  of  much  of  the  pamphlet  is  personal  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  certain  of  his  late  publications;  but  in  the  conclusion  the 
writer  generalises  his  o^ervati  ms,  and  erects  his  antagonist  into  the  re- 
presentative of  a  school  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  semi-Protestant- 
ism, and  against  which  he  argues  in  a  masterly  way.  The  following 
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extracts  are  given  to  show  what  this  conclusion  is,  rather  than  to  give  a 
specimen  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  pumphlet,  from  which  other  pass- 
ages might  have  been  selected  with  more  effect.  Those  that  we  give 
explain  what  the  writer  means  by  '*  Semi-Protestantism." 

"  The  Jews  believed  the  Scriptures;  but  did  not  believe  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Having  come,  therefore,  to  be  their  Light,  He  bids  them 
'  search  the  Scriptures  /  that  from  the  Scriptures,  which  bear  testimony 
of  Him,  they  may  learn  to  know  and  follow  Him.  Protestants  are  so 
far  like  the  Jews,  that  they  believe  the  Scriptures,  but  do  not  believe 
that  our  Lord  continues,  through  the  medium  of  the  Church,  to  afford 
mankind  a  living  and  visible  rule  of  faith.  And  the  Church,  availing 
herself  of  their  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  might  say  to  them,  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Lord's  admonition  to  the  Jews:  'Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  ye 
expect  to  find  in  them  the  religion  of  Christ,  arid  they  bear  witness,  that 
as  He  was  sent  by  the  Father,  so  have  I  been  sent  by  Him,  to  teach  His 
religion  to  mankind.'  But  here  the  resemblance  ceases.  For  in  reply 
to  our  blessed  Lord  the  Jews  did  not  say, —  at  lea>t  there  is  no  record  of 
their  having  said, — '  We  search  the  Scriptures;  but  whether  they  give 
testimony  of  Thee  we  care  not  to  inquire.  Thine  own  admonition  proves 
that  the  Scriptures,  and  not  Christ,  must  be  our  Light.'  And  here,  at 
the  point  where  the  Jews  differ  from  Protestants,  their  resemblance  to 
Mr.  Bennett  begins.  They  deny  not  that  Christ,  when  He  comes,  shall 
be  their  Light.  Nor  does  Mr.  Bennett  deny  that  the  decision  of  the 
universal  Church,  'when  it  may  be  had,'  shall  be  the  rule  of  his  faith. 
But  they  say  that  He  who  stands  before  them  is  not  the  Christ.  And 
Mr.  Bennett  protests,  that  the  unity  ot  the  Church  is  not  visible  now, 
and  that,  until  it  appears,  her  decision  cannot  lie  had.  And  this  semi- 
protest  destroys  the  principle  of  authority,  which  he  professes  to  uphold, 
quite  as  effectually  as  if  he  denied  it  in  express  terms.  It  substitutes 
'  seeking'  and  '  waiting'  for  *  following'  and  '  obeying'  quite  as  perni- 
ciously as  the  principle  of  private  judgment.  Rather,  it  is  that  principle 
in  a  very  flimsy  disguise ;  and  the  mock  homage  which  it  pays  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  a  symbol  of  the  monstrous  illusions  which  it 
has  in  store  for  its  dupes 

"  For  how  stands  the  case  ?  Mr.  Bennett  delivers  two  messages  to 
his  parishioners:  one  to  this  effect, — that  the  universal  Church  possesses 
by  divine  appointment  a  spiritual  authority  to  which  their  understandings 
must  surrender  and  submit;  the  other  to  this,  — that  the  same  universal 
Church  has  been  for  centuries,  and  still  is,  'a  house  divided  against  it- 
self.' JSTow,  since  '  no  man  can  serve  two  masters/  this  latter  message, 
from  which  they  learn  that  the  Church's  authority  has  been  rent  asunder, 
and  is  now  'divided  against  itself/  seems  to  mock,  defeat,  and  annul 
t!ie  former,  which  teaches  them  the  spirit  of  subjection.  Most  reasonable 
therefore  it  is,  and  most  necessary,  that  they  should  ask  him  whether 
these  two  messages  are  equally  authentic;  whether  he  has  received 
them  himself  from  one  and  the  same  source;  and  whether  they  are  de- 
livered by  him  with  the  same  sanctions.  As  to  the  former,  which  pro- 
claims the  Church's  authority,  this  we  know  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
his  creed.  It  comes,  as  he  believes,  from  Christ  Himself;  and  has  been 
handed  down  1'rom  age  to  age,  having  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  their 
miracles,  for  its  seal.  But  the  other  message,  \\hich  seems  to  contradict 
it;  whiit  account  has  he  to  give  of  that?  From  whose  lips  has  he  been 
taught  that  the  'one  faith'  (and  therefore  truit  authority  which  is  the 
corielative  of  faith)  has  to  be  gathered  piecemeal  from  the  variations  of 
a  divided  body?  He  dare  not  assert  that  this  too  is  a  revealed  truth,  a 
dogma  for  which  he  would  be  bound  to  lay  down  his  life.  It  is,  he  must 
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admit,  but  an  opinion  of  his  own.  A  mere  opinion  ;  springing  out  of  his 
own  view  of  the  present  state  of  Christendom,  and  supported  by  his  pri- 
vate interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Church  History.  An  impro- 
bable opinion;  involving  impalpable  absurdities,  and  based  on  the  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  communion  is  a  constituent  part  of 
a  dispersed  society  which  nowhere,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  bestows 
on  it  the  faintest  semblance  of  recognition 

"Authority  says:  There  is  one  Church,  whose  decisions  are  secured 
from  error  by  the  promises  made  to  its  visible  head  :  therefore  to  this 
head  every  member  of  the  Church,  without  exception,  must  in  matters 
of  faith  surrender  his  own  mind.  Private  judgment  says:  Let  every 
man  be  his  own  Pope.  But  this  is  more  easily  said  than  done.  Some 
men  have  an  aptitude  for  being  duped  ;  others  for  being  persuaded  ; 
others  for  being  awed.  Then  the  serni-Protestant  mini-ter  steps  in,  and 
addresses  his  parishioners  to  this  eft'ect:  '  Let  us  divide  these  two  prin- 
ciples between  us.  You  take  the  duty  of  submission,  and  act  upon  it  by 
obeying  my  voice.  I  will  represent  the  principle  of  private  judgment 
by  withholding  my  own  submission  from  every  living  soul.  Thus  you 
will  have  the  merit  of  obedience;  and  that  merit  will  be  increased  by 
the  perception  that  your  obedience  is  rendered  to  a  fallible,  and  denied 
to  an  infallible  Pope.'  ' 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  sale  of  his  little  book  may  encourage  our 
somewhat  shy  author  to  trust  himself  and  his  pen  to  longer  and  more 
frequent  labours. 

Popular  Objections  to  Catholic  Faith  and  Practice  considered.  By 
Wm.  Dodswonh,  M.A.  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert.)  Mr.  Dods- 
worth  is  an  earnest  and  thoughtful  man,  and  his  matter  is  always  good 
and  sensible;  but  we  think  the  title  of  this  pamphlet  gives  a  false  im- 
pression. Popular  objections  require  a  popular  reply  ;  he  who  professes 
to  answer  them,  professes  to  do  so  ad  populum,  to  write  down  to  the  level 
of  the  objectors.  We  have  tested  this  production,  and  it  has  failed.  A 
person  was  sent  to  us  for  instruction,  and  as  she  was  going  we  looked  for 
a  book  to  lend  her  :  Mr.  Dodsworth's  new  pamphlet  was  lying  on  our 
table;  the  title  promised  just  the  things  we  were  looking  for;  we  took 
it  up,  but  before  lending  it  we  glanced  at  a  page  or  two.  The  first  sen- 
tence on  which  our  eye  rested  was  this:  "If  the  Church  be  asked  for. 
no  *  abnormal  condition,'  no  '  abeyance'  or  '  dormancy'  of  gifts  for 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries,  no  tampering  with  (he  plain  words  of  our 
Lord's  promise,  is  indicated  in  her  reply.  There  is  no  requirement  of  the 
'  tale  of  bricks  with  a  refusal  of  the  straw,'  "  &c.  We  read  out  the  sen- 
tence; but  of  course  our  patient  was  hopelessly  mystified.  If  the  objec- 
tions discussed  are  "popular,"  the  manner  of  discussing  them  is  emi- 
nently the  reverse, — a  misty  generalised  vocabulary,  and  a  syntax  not 
always  correct,  produce  a  result  quite  opposite  to  the  clear  incisive  style 
necessary  to  the  popular  controversialist.  For  such  a  purpose  it  is  better 
to  be  shallow  than  deep  and  dark.  Above  all  things,  pellucid  language 
is  requisite.  But  Mr.  Dodsworth  has  riot  studied  this  gift.  We  must 
record  our  opinion,  that  one  reason  why  our  controverts  are  so  little 
read  is  because  we  cannot  or  do  not  write  for  the  people.  We  may  sneer 
at  Milner,  or  Robert  Manning,  or  Father  Parsons  ;  but  we  question 
whether  any  of  our  present  writers  addresses  the  popular  mind  with 
equal  effect.  We  really  do  not  know  of  any  modern  tracts  which  speak 
the  language  of  the  people — which  prove  their  authors  to  have  the  "  art 
of  easy  writing  what  should  be  easy  reading,"  and  to  take  pains  not  to 
"  Confound  the  language  of  the  nation 

With  long-tailed  words  in  osity  and  ation." 
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Correspondence. 


To  complete  the  picture  of  the  Church  in  India  which  we  gave  in 
December  last,  we  reprint  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic statistics  of  India  from  the  Madras  Catholic  Directory  for  1858. 


Vicariates. 
Madras 
Hyderabad 
Vizagapatam 
Pondicherry 
Mysore 
Coimbatore 
Madura     . 
Quilon 
Verapoly  . 
Mangalore 
Bombay   . 
Agra 
Patna 
Western  Bengal 
Eastern  Bengal 
Ava  and  Pegu   . 
Malayan  Peninsula 
Siam 
Jaffna 
Colombo  . 


Bishops. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

20 


Priests.      Catholic  Population 

18 

44,720 

9 

5,240 

18 

7,130 

53 

100,046 

16 

17,277 

11 

17,200 

42 

HO,COO 

16 

44,200 

439 

228,006 

24 

40,480 

33 

17,100 

25 

20.000 

10 

3,400 

12 

15,000 

6 

8,000 

11 

5,320 

23 

5,830 

12 

4,900 

17 

60,000 

18 

80,900 

813 


861,3*9 


©omspontwue* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  Rambler,  who  is  engaged  on  a  Life  of 
Father  Campion,  begs  to  inquire  through  its  pages,  whether  any  of  its 
readers  can  give  him  information  about  some  books  which  probably 
contain  valuable  information  concerning  the  martyr.  One  is  a  Concio 
apologetica  contra  Ed.  Campianum,  preached  at  Oxford  by  a  quondam 
friend  of  his,  Tobin  Muthew,  and  published  there  in  1638.  Again,  in 
a  work  entitled  The  Foot  out  of  the  Snare,  by  John  Gee,  an  apostate, 
mention  is  made  of  several  Catholic  books  which  appear  to  contain 
information  about  Campion.  One  reference  is  to  F.  Richard  Conway's 
Apology,  p.  281,  where  there  is  an  account  how  "one  Mr.  Anderton, 
a  Lancashire  gent,  was  cured  of  the  stone  by  some  relics  of  F.  Campion  ; 
and  being  afterwards  of  another  disease  laid  out  for  dead  (ut  ei  jam 
pollices  ligarentur),  by  the  help  of  the  martyr's  flesh  laid  on  his  body 
he  was  raised  to  life."  The  writer  has  looked  in  vain  for  any  information 
concerning  this  book  of  F.  Conway,  whom  he  supposes  to  be  the  F. 
Conyers  who  was  confessor  to  the  English  College  of  Douai  in  1600. 
Again,  for  Campion's  girdle  Gee  refers  to  Edmund's  Booh  of  Miracles, 
another  work  of  which  he  can  learn  nothing.  If  any  reader  can 
give  any  information  about  these  books,  he  will  confer  a  great  favour 
upon  the  writer. 


London  :  Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
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THE  MISSION  OF  THE  LAITY. 

IT  is  desirable  to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  many  well- 
meaning  persons  are  wont  to  fall,  with  respect  to  the  position 
and  the  duties  of  the  laity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  a  very  common  Protestant  idea,  the  Catholic  laity  are 
the  tools,  the  instruments,  or  the  victims,  of  an  ambitious, 
grasping,  and  intriguing  priesthood.  They  are  forced  blindly 
to  follow  wherever  they  are  led.  They  have  no  intelligent 
place  in  the  vast  Catholic  system.  Unable  to  exercise  any 
independent  act  of  judgment,  tamely  submissive  to  the  iron 
rule  of  authority,  the  laity  of  the  Church,  according  to  the 
prevalent  Protestant  notions,  occupy  within  its  pale  a  position 
almost  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  scholars  in  a  large 
public  school.  They  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  masters  with  con- 
siderable fear,  and  with  little  affection  ;  and  if  they  hesitate  to 
comply  with  the  imperious  demands  of  those  who  hold  them 
in  spiritual  bondage,  they  are  either  compelled  to  an  unwill- 
ing obedience  by  the  terrors  of  conscience,  or  they  are  rudely 
repulsed  from  the  communion  of  their  brethren. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  feel  surprised  that  notions  so  wild 
and  so  unreal  should  prevail  among  those  who  are  strangers  to 
Catholic  unity.  It  is  a  note  of  the  true  religion,  that  it 
should  ever  present  itself  as  an  enigma  to  those  without — as 
a  mystery  which  cannot  be  unravelled,  until  an  inward  capacity 
has  been  imparted  to  the  mind,  not  unlike  the  restoration  of 
sight  to  the  blind,  or  the  bringing  in  of  a  light  into  a  dark 
room.  Not  until  this  capacity  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
intellect,  is  the  true  character  of  the  Church  comprehended. 
People  wander  up  and  down,  turn  hither  and  thither,  become 
vexed  through  disappointment,  lose  their  patience  and  tem- 
per, and  at  last  break  out  into  angry  imprecations,  when  they 
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attempt  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  of  the  Catholic  system 
without  having  first  discovered  the  true  clue  to  it.  But  when 
Divine  grace  has  granted  to  them  this  clue,  then  every  thing 
assumes  a  new  aspect.  What  they  before  thought  to  be  so 
incomprehensible,  now  becomes  as  plain  as  need  be.  The 
proportions  of  things  appear.  The  beauty  of  the  Church  is 
both  seen  and  appreciated.  Then  her  authority  no  longer 
presents  itself  in  the  light  of  a  stern,  unbending,  unsympa- 
thising  iron  rule.  If  it  be  the  most  absolute  of  all  authori- 
ties, admitting  no  contradiction  within  its  own  domain  of 
faith  and  morals,  it  is  (like  all  really  great  authority)  gentle, 
forbearing,  indulgent  in  the  extreme.  The  very  restraints 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  faith,  it  imposes  upon  the  intellect 
and  the  reason,  in  fact  secure  for  the  mind  a  more  ample 
field  of  inquiry,  in  which  it  can  freely  range  with  perfect 
security.  It  must  be  almost  self-evident,  that  the  very  abso- 
luteness of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church  renders  it 
necessarily  the  least  imperious  of  all  powers.  Just  as  a  per- 
son, conscious  of  true  greatness,  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
be  ever  coming  the  great  man  over  others,  so  the  Church,  with 
an  intimate  perception  of  its  own  unlimited  authority,  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  patient,  more  indulgent,  more  benig- 
nant than  sects  with  self-constituted  powers,  which  are  inva- 
riably lax,  careless,  and  false  in  grave  matters  of  faith,  but 
rigid,  stringent,  and  tyrannical  in  little  points  of  pharisaical 
observance.  In  fact,  without  making  professions  of  liberal- 
ity, nay,  without  pretending  in  any  way  to  sympathise  with 
what  is  called  liberality  in  the  present  day,  the  authority  of 
the  Catholic  Church  is  in  reality  the  least  exacting  and  the 
least  interfering  of  all  authorities.  It  controls,  it  restrains, 
and  it  directs,  in  such  a  way  that  you  are  scarcely  sensible  of 
the  restraints  it  imposes  upon  you.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  per- 
fection of  what  the  Scriptures  call  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God.  It  is  liberty  in  opposition  to  license  ;  and  so  it  is  felt 
to  be,  and  is  consequently  enjoyed,  by  all  who  are  consistent 
children  of  the  Church. 

As  it  is  in  the  case  of  authority,  so  is  it  with  respect  to 
the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the  laity  from  the 
clergy.  This  line  of  separation  is  divinely  instituted.  In 
the  Catholic  system  the  priests  and  prelates  are  not  the  de- 
legates of  the  people,  but  their  pastors  and  rulers.  Their 
office,  with  its  manifold  powers  and  responsibilities,  comes 
from  God,  and  is  marked-off  by  a  special  consecration  from 
the  ranks  of  the  people.  The  line  of  demarcation  is  so  broad 
and  so  plain,  that  no  one  ever  dreams  of  invading  it ;  and  yet 
the  very  distinctness  with  which  the  two  classes  are  separated 
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from  one  another  tends  to  bring  into  the  greater  prominence 
the  marvellous  unity  and  mutual  cooperation  of  the  whole. 
The  clergy  and  the  laity  are  distinguished,  but  they  are  not 
divided,  from  one  another.  They  have  different  duties  and 
different  privileges,  but  they  have  a  common  mission ;  their 
work  varies  in  detail,  but  its  object  and  its  end  is  one  and 
the  same.  Every  member  of  the  Church  is  bound,  within  his 
own  sphere,  by  the  same  general  obligation  which  binds  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself;  for  every  Christian  lies  under  a 
grave  moral  obligation  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion, 
as  far  as  he  can,  in  the  position  of  life  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  him.  Hence,  while  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  rules 
the  whole  flock,  both  pastors  and  people,  from  the  chair  of 
Peter,  and  while  the  prelates  and  priests,  in  subordination  to 
him,  are  guiding  the  special  portions  of  the  one  flock  intrusted 
to  their  care,  the  laity  also  are  in  like  manner  labouring, — 
all  working  out  the  same  idea,  all  toiling  for  the  same 
end — the  honour  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  The 
Church,  in  fact,  is  a  great  community,  in  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  remain  idle.  To  each  individual  member  of  that 
community  is  allotted  the  particular  task  which  he  has  to 
perform.  There  is  no  confusion  of  office,  no  intrusion,  no 
insubordination  ;  and  yet  all  are  expected  to  work  together 
in  different  positions,  and  by  different  means,  for  the  same 
common  end — the  spiritual  interests  of  humanity. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  some  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  Providence  calls  the  Catholic  laity  to  labour 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  honest  calling  in  which  a  good  Chris- 
tian cannot  do  something  for  the  Divine  glory ;  and  most 
people,  wherever  they  are  placed,  can  often  do  more  than 
they  are  apt  to  suppose.  But,  without  doubt,  certain  posi- 
tions present  peculiar  advantages  for  this  purpose  ;  and  to 
some  of  these  positions  we  now  propose  to  turn  the  reader's 
attention. 

1.  Let  us,  then,  first  of  all,  glance  at  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  political  life  for  advancing  the  cause  of  truth 
and  religion.  Some  men  are  as  naturally  called  to  enter  into 
politics  by  the  providential  accidents  of  birth  or  education, 
as  others  are  called  to  the  conventual  or  ecclesiastical  state. 
And  in  a  country  like  our  own,  with  its  free  institutions,  its 
popular  discussions,  its  parliamentary  action,  such  persons 
have  a  direct  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  power,  either 
for  good  or  ill.  They  have  a  mission  to  fulfil;  and  a  noble 
mission  it  is,  if  entered  upon  with  an  honest  heart  and  with 
high  principle,  and  without  selfishness  of  view.  It  is  not 
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our  part  at  present  to  discuss  the  details  of  British  political 
life,  nor  to  lay  down,  as  if  with  dogmatic  precision,  the  par- 
ticular lines  which  Catholic  public  men  should  take  upon  the 
questions  that  come  before  them.  It  must,  indeed,  be  evi- 
dent to  fair  and  candid  thinkers,  that  in  so  wide  a  field  as 
politics  there  must  be  a  large  class  of  questions  upon  which 
politicians  may  take  very  opposite  courses,  without  any  dere- 
liction of  duty,  and  with  continued  deference  to  the  highest 
Catholic  principle.  Nor  can  we  imagine  a  more  fatal  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  in  matters  where  Catholics  are  really  free, 
every  individual  mind  is  bound  to  cast  itself  into  the  same 
groove.  As  an  instance  of  a  question  on  which  men  equally 
high-principled  and  equally  devoted  to  the  Church  may  form 
conflicting  opinions,  take  the  discussion  at  present  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  legalising  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister.  According  to  the  Catholic  religion,  such  mar- 
riages are  valid  as  often  as  the  proper  dispensation  has  been 
obtained  from  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority,  to  whom 
alone  it  belongs,  by  divine  right,  to  impose  impediments  nulli- 
fying the  marriage  contract.  But  according  to  the  present 
English  statute-book,  these  marriages,  although  binding  in  con- 
science, and  valid  before  God,  are  invalid  in  the  eye  of  the 
civil  law.  Now  we  can  conceive  Catholic  politicians  adopting, 
on  strictly  conscientious  grounds,  two  opposite  courses  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  for  repealing  the  existing  English  law. 
Some  may  think  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  better  and  safer 
that  a  few  persons  now  and  then  should  suffer  a  civil  incon- 
venience, than  that  greater  relaxations  should  take  place  with 
regard  to  marriages  in  a  country,  where  the  spiritual  author- 
ity controlling  and  directing  such  questions  has  been  set  aside, 
and  where  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  continually  to  relax 
and  weaken  the  obligations  of  the  marriage  state.  Others, 
again,  may  argue  that,  as  the  civil  law  has  no  power  from 
God  to  interfere  with  a  sacrament,  or  to  assign  the  condi- 
tions requisite  to  its  validity,  and  as  such  conditions  could 
never  be  binding  in  conscience,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
expedient  that  the  laws  imposing  these  restrictions  should  be 
repealed,  as  occasion  offers.  If  ill  effects  follow  from  this 
repeal,  they  are  accidental,  and  not  designed.  Besides,  those 
only  are  really  responsible  for  them  who  by  their  schism  and 
heres}'  continue  in  rebellion  against  the  Church.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  statesman  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  to  render  the  laws  of  the  state  in  harmony  with  the 
laws  of  God ;  and  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  acci- 
dental consequences  which,  contrary  to  his  intention,  may 
result  from  the  change  of  the  law.  Besides,  it  is  so  great  an 
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injustice,  and  so  serious  a  wrong,  that  those  who  contract 
marriage  validly  before  God  and  the  Church  should  have  to 
suffer  civil  penalties  for  so  doing,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
plain  duty  to  remedy  this  wrong  ;  for  we  are  not  to  injure 
one  man  in  order  to  benefit  another ;  and  therefore  we  are  not 
to  sanction  an  unjust  law  that  oppresses  honest  people,  lest  the 
removal  of  it  should  by  accident  afford  a  facility  to  others  to 
sin.  Let  us  take,  if  possible,  the  proper  means  to  remove 
this  facility ;  but  to  perpetuate  a  wrong,  and  to  inflict  an 
injury,  are  not  the  proper  means.  Here,  then,  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  question,  both  of  them  founded  upon  weighty 
and  religious  principles,  either  of  which  can  be  safely  adopted 
by  the  most  high-minded  Catholic  politician.  For  ourselves 
individually,  we  prefer  the  latter  course,  as  it  appears  most 
consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  former  opinion  has  been  more  generally  acted  upon, 
and  that  too  by  men  of  undoubted  probity  and  principle. 

We  may  adduce  as  another  case  wherein  high-principled 
men  may  differ  without  dereliction  of  duty,  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.     There  never  can  be 
any  real  harmony  between  Jews,  as  such,  and  Catholics.     The 
former  are  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name ; 
and   however  much    they  may  simulate  friendship  for  the 
Church  or  its  members,  in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  enter- 
tain the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  Catholic  religion,  as  being 
the  only  true  and  adequate  representative  of  Christianity. 
They  will  fraternise  without  scruple  with  the  various  sects  of 
Protestantism ;  and,  as  Alderman  Salomons  used  to  do  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  they  will  on  grand  occasions 
honour  with  their  presence  the  churches  of  the  Establishment, 
and  entertain  at  public  dinners  the  prelates  and  dignitaries  of 
the  national  Church.     But  they  feel  that  all  this  can  be  done 
without  any  loss  of  principle :    for  none  know  better  than 
they  that  there  are  only  two  religions  which  have  any  thing  to 
say  for  themselves, — the  old  Jewish  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
None  feel  more  keenly  than  they,  that,  to  be  a  real  Christian, 
such  as  a  Jew  can  hate  with  the  same  rancour  with  which  he 
hates  the  name  of  Christ,  a  man  must  be  a  Catholic.     Regard- 
ing, then,  the  Jew  as  the  implacable  opponent  of  real  Chris- 
tianity, the  high-principled  Catholic  politician  may  very  fairly 
demur  to  his  admission  into  Parliament.     He  may  feel  that, 
however  anomalous  may  be  the  actual  Christian  condition  of 
the  country  and  the  constitution,  still  there  is  hope  of  amend- 
ment so  long  as  its  Christian  character  is  openly  avowed  and 
respected.     For  this  reason,  he  may  be  averse  to  the  support 
of  any  measure  by  which  the  public  profession  of  Christianity 
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may  be  weakened  or  destroyed.  We  can  well  imagine  a  Ca- 
tholic politician  acting  upon  these  grounds,  and  sympathising 
to  a  great  extent  with  the  able  and  earnest  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
felt  as  we  perused  this  speech,  that  if  England  had  been 
a  Catholic  country,  and  if  Parliament  were  not  the  motley 
collection  of  discordant  religions  that  it  is,  the  arguments  of 
Mr.  Walpole  would  have  been  unanswerable.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  his  general  line  of  argument  which  might  not  have 
been  used  by  a  Catholic  of  high  principle. 

On  the  whole,  our  own  sympathies  are  on  the  other  side  ; 
not  that  we  love  the  Jews  much,  but  that  we  love  justice  more. 
It  is  unfair,  under  the  actual  constitution  of  England,  to  ex- 
clude Jews  from  the  legislature,  when  they  are  admissible  to 
other  positions  equally  responsible,  and  when  even  professed 
infidels  can  take  their  seats  in  the  House  without  a  symptom  of 
disapprobation.  We  believe  further,  that  to  advocate  perfect 
equality  of  civil  rights,  is  the  course  best  adapted  to  the  in- 
terests of  religion  in  this  country  and  at  this  day.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  and  similar  ones,  the  admission  of  Jews 
into  parliament  is  rightly  upheld  by  the  Catholic  members. 
We  have  not,  however,  alluded  to  this  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  upon  a  political  discussion ;  we  merely  glance 
at  it  as  being  one  of  many  other  questions  wherein  opposite 
sides  may  be  conscientiously  taken  by  Catholic  politicians 
acting  upon  high  principles,  and  without  subjecting  them, 
with  justice,  to  the  charge  of  being  religiously  disunited. 
Disunion  lies  not  in  men  taking  different  sides  in  matters 
of  detail,  but  in  violating  or  deflecting  from  fundamental 
principles.  A  politician  ceases  to  act  as  a  Catholic  when  he 
promotes  such  measures  as  the  divorce  bill,  which  contradicts 
the  dogmas  of  our  faith ;  but  in  adopting  this  or  that  line  in 
matters  which  do  not  contradict  Catholic  faith  or  principle, 
he  is  not  only  making  a  fair  use  of  his  Christian  liberty,  but 
by  so  doing  he  may  be  best  subserving  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  properly  speaking, 
the  Church,  as  such,  takes  no  side  in*politics  ;  and  her  cause 
is  best  promoted  by  the  maintenance  of  liberty  of  opinion  in 
all  these  affairs  ;  provided  always  that  this  liberty  is  not  made 
a  cloak  for  the  advancement  of  private,  selfish,  and  dishonour- 
able ends.  In  our  view,  so  long  as  a  Catholic  politician  does 
not  truckle  to  mere  power,  so  long  as  he  is  faithful  to  the 
Church,  and  admitted  to  be  such,  he  may  follow  with  advant- 
age whatever  political  course  he  thinks  best.  We  may  con- 
sider his  particular  opinions  to  be  either  well  or  ill  founded, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  we  may  differ  from  the  line  he  chooses 
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to  take,  and  may  wish  that  he  had  preferred  our  own  ;  but, 
supposing  him  to  be  really  faithful  to  the  Church,  and  above 
dishonourable  suspicions,  he  is  in  his  own  way  serving  the 
Church,  while  we  are  doing  so  in  ours.     In  all  that  he  may 
do — and  how  great  are  his  opportunities  ! — for  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  people  in  general,  he  is  doing  good  service 
to   the  cause   of  religion,  and   consequently  of  the  Church. 
Our  model  politician  would  take  an  active  interest  in  every 
thing  relating  to  the  social  and  political  good  of  the  nation, 
while  he  would  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  a  mere  religious 
partisan.    At  the  same  time,  he  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of 
the  Church,  watchful  over  her  interests,  prompt  to  rise  in  her 
vindication  whenever  she  was  assailed,  bold  in  pressing  her 
political  and  civil  claims  upon  public  attention,  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  religious  justice  for  the  poor,  the  soldier, 
the  sailor,  the  orphan,  and  the  prisoner ;  and  by  the  good 
sense,  the  discretion,  and  the  dignit}r  of  his  own  character, 
able  to  earn  for  himself  the  right  to  be  listened  to  by  the 
House  with  respect  and  with  attention.     A  Catholic  layman, 
who  should  be  thus  faithful  to  God,  large-minded  in  his  view 
of  public  affairs,  able  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  character 
to  command  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  above  the  suspi- 
cion of  interested  motives,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  do  great 
things  for  the  cause  of  religion.     Such  a  man  is  called  to  a 
vast  and  honourable  and  most  important  mission  ;  and  he  will 
not  have  lived  and  laboured  in  vain,  if  he  execute  it  with 
fidelity  to  the  sacred  principles  of  his  holy  religion. 

£.  Next  in  importance  to  the  position  of  an  honourable 
and  high -principled  Catholic  politician,  although  scarcely 
second  to  it  in  its  opportunities  of  doing  good,  comes  that 
of  the  Catholic  landlord  and  proprietor.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  really  serious 
evil  of  absenteeism  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  withdrawal 
of  a  certain  amount  of  capital  from  a  country,  so  much  as  in 
the  interruption  of  those  friendly  and  paternal  relationships 
which  should  exist  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenants. 
And  there  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  a  sensible  and  good 
resident  proprietor,  who  in  every  thing  desires  to  act  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people  and  the  honour  of  God,  has  a  thousand 
daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  promoting  the  true  interests 
of  religion.  If  his  lot  be  cast  in  a  Protestant  country,  and  his 
tenants  almost  exclusively  consist  of  Protestants,  the  consist- 
ent example  of  his  own  life,  and  the  charities  of  his  family, 
are  among  the  most  efficient  preachers  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
We  do  not  mean  that  by  these  charities  the  poor  are  brought 
back  to  the  Church  in  any  numbers ;  nor  do  we  consider  it 
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advisable  to  make  converts  by  such  means.     Of  all  animals, 
bread-and-butter  Catholics  are  those  whom  we  most  abhor. 
They  are  redolent  of  insincerity  and  hypocrisy.     They  come 
before  you  with  their  smooth  faces  and  their  whining  voices ; 
and  all  the  time  that  they  are  listening  to  your  expositions  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  they  are  thinking  within  themselves  of 
the  worldly  gain  their  new  religion  may  bring  them.     Their 
fervour  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  your  purse.     Their 
attendance  at  Mass,  and  the  precision  with  which  they  come 
to  their  duties,  is  regulated  by  the  season  of  the  year  during 
which  the  squire  resides  at  his  country-seat.     At  Christmas 
they  are  excellent  Catholics;  none  so  devout,  none  so  carried 
away  by  the  joyousness  of  the  sacred  time.     From  April  to 
August  their  zeal  suffers  a  remarkable  declension.    The  spring 
and  summer  have  a  depressing  influence  upon  their  devotions ; 
and  consequently,  during  those  seasons  the  missionary  priest 
has  more  abundant  time  for  study ;  his  confessions  become 
fewer,  and  his  Sunday  congregations  unpleasantly  thin.    But, 
strangest  of  all,  should  new  times  dawn  upon  the  village, — 
if  the  landlord  leave  the  district  to  spend  some  years  abroad, 
— if  the  estate  pass  into  Protestant  hands,  and  wealth  and 
plenty  take  their  departure,  leaving  in  their  stead  nothing 
better   than   poverty  and  want,  —  somehow   or    other   these 
changes  seem  to  create  corresponding  changes  in  the  faith, 
the  hope,  and  the  charity  of  these  bread-and-butter  Catholics. 
It  is  astonishing  what  sympathy  exists  in  their  minds  between 
physical   and  moral    changes.     A  new   Protestant  landlord 
awakens,   of  a  sudden,   old  Protestant   recollections.      The 
visions  of  youth,  the  scenes  of  other  days,  come  back  again 
to  their  minds ;  and  the  end  is,  that  when  bread-and-butter 
is  henceforth  to  come  to  them  through  a  Protestant  channel, 
they  give  up  the  faith  which  can  no  longer  lead  to  the  satis- 
fying of  their  many  temporal  wants.     From  all  such  Catho- 
lics, therefore,  we  devoutly  pray  to  be  delivered  ;  and  a  land- 
lord cannot  commit  a  greater  practical  blunder,  nor  throw 
away  more  effectually  the  advantages  of  his  position,  than  by 
lending  himself  to  make  converts  of  this  description.     If  the 
Protestant  poor  are  ever  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  it 
must  be  by  a  more  solid  process  than  this  system  of  conver- 
sion indicates.     A  man  who  will  be  satisfied  with  less  imme- 
diate and  less  showy  results  will,  in  the  end,  do  the  most 
good.     His  aim  ought  to  be  directed  towards  the  religious 
protection  and  education   of  those  who  already  profess  the 
faith,  and  towards  the  moral  improvement  of  those  who  do 
not.     Let  him  provide  for  the  former  efficient  schools  and 
suitable  churches ;  and  let  him  encourage  in  the  latter  the 
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exercise  of  plain  moral  duties, — repressing,  as  fiir  as  he  can, 
impurities  and  drunkenness,  and  aiding  in  all  lawful  attempts 
to  give  them  an  honest  education.  Then,  if  conversions  take 
place  at  all,  they  will  perhaps  be  few  in  number,  but  they 
will  be  the  result  of  conviction.  People,  perceiving  that  reli- 
gion is  not  made  the  necessary  condition  for  assistance  and 
encouragement,  will  have  no  temptation  to  act  the  part  of 
hypocrites.  The  few  that  may  notwithstanding  do  so  will 
be  scouted  by  the  rest.  And  hence,  whenever  a  conversion 
really  takes  place,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  sincere ;  and 
the  new  Catholic  will  remain  faithful  to  the  Church,  what- 
ever changes  or  reverses  may  occur  in  the  mission. 

But  it  is  in  his  capacity  as  a  county  magistrate,  a  poor-law 
guardian,  a  subscriber  to  the  hospitals,  &c.  that  a  Catholic 
proprietor  can  do  the  most  direct  benefit  to  religion,  next  to 
founding  and  supporting  schools  and  churches.  His  position 
gives  him  a  weight  which  the  priest  is  unable  to  command. 
He  will  therefore  be  listened  to  and  obeyed  where  the  other 
would  be  repulsed  and  insulted.  He  can  repress  some,  at 
least,  of  the  petty  acts  of  tyranny  which,  through  an  invete- 
rate prejudice,  are  perpetrated  every  day  upon  the  Catholic 
poor.  He  can  secure  justice  for  the  aged  poor  in  the  union 
workhouse.  He  can  watch  over  the  Catholic  children  in 
those  workhouses,  and  prevent,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  whole- 
sale proselytism  that  so  universally  disgraces  them.  He  can 
repress  the  same  proselytism  in  the  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic charities,  of  which  his  position  renders  him  a  supporter : 
and  in  these,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways  besides,  he  can 
fulfil  a  mission  of  considerable  dignity,  and  of  the  most  lasting 
benefit  to  his  fellow-creatures. 

But  if  we  cross  the  water  on  a  visit  to  the  Emerald  Isle, 
we  shall  find  in  its  Catholic  peasantry  a  still  more  extensive 
sphere  in  which  an  upright  Catholic  proprietor  can  carry  on 
his  mission  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  landlord  is  Ireland's 
real  difficulty.  He  is  the  representative  of  social  wrong,  and 
its  perpetuator.  Although  there  are,  of  course,  many  honour- 
able exceptions,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  large  Protestant  proprietors  of  Ireland,  even  to 
this  day,  fill  the  position  of  an  army  of  occupation.  They 
have  no  real  sympathy  with  the  people  among  whom  they 
live :  they  regard  them  as  an  inferior  race,  and  they  dislike 
them  both  on  political  and  on  religious  grounds.  This  here- 
ditary antipathy  comes  into  operation  in  a  thousand  ways. 
It  makes  the  magistrates  harsh  and  severe  at  the  petty  ses- 
sions ;  it  induces  them  to  punish  the  smallest  infraction  of 
excise  or  similar  laws  with  the  sternest  vengeance ;  it  makes 
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them  prone  to  listen  to  stories  against  the  poor,  and  prepared 
beforehand,  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  English  law,  to  con- 
sider a  man  guilty  until  he  is  proved  innocent.  Then  comes 
in  the  readiness  to  dispossess  tenants,  especially  when  they  are 
Catholics  ;  and  all  those  thousand  daily  wrongs  which  create 
little  stir  in  England,  because  they  are  so  common.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  the  proprietors  mean  to  do  well,  and  where 
their  wives  and  daughters  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor, — visiting  them  in  their  cottages,  giving  them 
clothes  at  Christmas,  and  providing  for  them  the  means  of 
instruction, — even  in  these  cases  (which  of  late  years  have 
increased  so  much),  with  the  best  intentions,  some  positive 
injustice  or  wrong  is  very  often  inflicted.  The  Countess  of 
Ballyowen  has  the  neatest  possible  cottages  for  her  poor  peo- 
ple. Every  year,  after  the  London  season,  she  visits  her  Irish 
estates,  and  remains  at  the  family  seat  for  four,  or  even  six 
months.  Her  ladyship  arid  her  daughters,  Lady  Frances  and 
Lady  Belinda,  are  full  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
tenantry.  Lady  Frances  has  such  a  dear  little  school  for  the 
village-girls  of  Ballyowen.  She  visits  it  two  or  three  times 
in  the  week,  and  personally  inspects  all  the  work  done  by  the 
children.  She  would  not  for  the  world  interfere  with  their 
religion;  and  yet  she  requires  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  to  be 
read  every  day,  and  she  strives  to  induce  the  children  to  listen 
to  its  perusal.  The  Rev.  Henry  Seymour,  the  Protestant 
curate,  drops  in  occasionally,  and  says  a  kind  word  to  the 
girls,  especially  to  those  whose  parents  are  indifferent  about 
religion.  Lady  Frances  would  be  very  glad  if  the  parish- 
priest  would  also  drop  in  on  the  same  terms;  but  she  has 
never  spoken  with  him,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  rather 
shrinks  from  encountering  him.  Her  father,  Lord  Bally- 
owen, is  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  yet  not  quite  an  Orange- 
man. His  ancestors  came  over  with  Cromwell,  and  got  pos- 
session of  an  extensive  district  that  then  belonged  to  the 
Maccarthy  Mores.  He  has  always  lived  on  good  terms  with 
his  tenantry,  and  gives  his  labourers  constant  employment. 
Their  hire  averages  from  eightpence  to  tenpence  a-day,  with- 
out food;  and  in  harvest-time  they  get  as  much  as  one-and- 
sixpence.  His  land  is  not  let  at  a  high  rate,  the  average 
being  about  two  pounds  per  acre;  but  he  gives  no  leases, 
and  allows  nothing  for  improvements.  He  has  never  been 
known  to  eject  a  tenant  because  he  was  a  Catholic  ;  but  when- 
ever he  has  any  farm  to  let,  he  prefers  to  give  it  to  a  Pro- 
testant. His  steward  is  a  Protestant,  and  so  are  the  prin- 
cipal persons  about  the  house.  He  is  fond  of  Scotchmen, 
and  almost  every  year  witnesses  some  new  importation.  His 
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gamekeeper  is  a  Scotchman,  and  so  is  his  bailiff,  and  so  are 
a  few  of  the  most  thriving  farmers  on  his  estate ;  while  his 
agent  is  a  sharp  Dublin  attorney,  of  high  Protestant  princi- 
ples. The  old  lord  sometimes  speaks  of  events  that  happened 
in  the  disturbed  times,  and  is  up  to  all  the  dodges  by  which, 
in  those  exciting  days,  a  troublesome  tenant  was  converted 
into  a  whiteboy  and  ribbomnan.  His  lordship  hates  the  name 
of  O'Connell,  and  has  always  thought  it  a  pity  that  Smith 
O'Brien  was  not  hanged.  Yet  he  is  not  by  any  means  a  vio- 
lent man  :  he  wishes  to  live  in  peace.  He  has  given  ground 
for  a  Catholic  chapel  on  his  estate,  although  he  does  not  con- 
ceal his  dislike  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  shakes  hands 
with  the  priest,  when  they  accidentally  meet,  with  an  air  of 
ineffable  condescension  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  family  circle, 
in  Parliament,  and  at  public  meetings,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  avow  his  belief,  that  the  priests  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  mischief  that  goes  on  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thanks  God 
that  the  shadow  of  a  priest  has  never  darkened  the  doors  of 
his  house. 

This  is  neither  an  untrue  nor  an  unreal  description  of  the 
better  class  of  large  Protestant  proprietors.  And  it  is  evident 
that  there  can  be  no  reciprocity  of  affection  between  parties 
so  fundamentally  at  variance  in  their  habits  of  thought,  their 
^religious  convictions,  and  their  hereditary  prejudices,  as  a 
landlord  of  this  stamp  and  the  Irish  Catholic  poor.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  The  very  children  at  Lady  Frances'  school 
do  not,  and  cannot,  give  her  their  whole  confidence.  In  all 
she  does  for  them  they  think  that  she  must  have  some  object 
in  view,  which  has  not  as  yet  transpired.  They  attend  her 
school  (which  is  perhaps  under  the  National  Board,  or  is,  for 
wise  reasons,  tolerated  by  the  priest)  with  a  feeling  that  they 
must  be  on  their  guard  against  any  assault  which  may  be 
made  upon  their  faith.  They  see  the  favour  with  which  Mary 
Brown,  a  Protestant,  and  Catherine  O'Brien,  an  apostate,  are 
regarded  at  the  great  house ;  and  they  have  in  consequence 
to  steel  their  little  hearts  day  by  day  against  the  danger  of 
being  led  away  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  through  the 
lust  of  worldly  gain.  Thus  they  grow  up,  taking  what  they 
can  get,  but  taking  it  with  fear  and  doubt.  Others  do  the 
same.  The  tenants  see  the  best  farms  given  over  to  strangers. 
They  cannot  help  the  importation  of  Presbyterian  bailiffs  and 
farmers.  They  know  the  deep  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  Church 
entertained  by  all  the  race  of  Ballyowen,  since  the  first  of  the 
family  in  Cromwell's  time  put  his  foot  on  Irish  soil.  They 
know  also  the  political  opinions  of  the  old  lord,  and  they 
appreciate  keenly  the  "  black"  Protestantism  of  the  young 
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viscount.  They  are  familiar  with  the  gentle  arts  of  prose- 
lytism,  successfully  practised  by  the  amiable  countess  and  her 
earnest  daughters:  and  the  social  result  is, — not  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mutual  tie  between  landlord  and  tenant,  not  the 
gradual  growth  of  feelings  of  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude 
for  kindnesses  received,  but  one  ENDURING  STATE  OF  PER- 
PETUAL SUSPICION. 

Although  we  regret  to  say  that  there  are  some  Catholic 
proprietors  in  Ireland  who  appear  as  if  it  were  their  chief 
ambition  to  imitate  the  unsympathetic  pride  and  harshness 
of  the  Tory-Protestants,  yet  we  hope  that  these  are  the  rare 
exceptions.  Undoubtedly,  an  upright  Catholic  layman  who 
really  wishes  to  act  on  principle,  and  in  all  he  does  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  Church,  has  nowhere  such  opportu- 
nities as  in  Ireland.  Even  were  he  never  to  mix  in  politics, 
as  a  landlord  and  as  a  magistrate  he  will  find  his  hands 
always  full.  He  can  take  the  part  of  the  poor  at  the  sessions 
when  his  brother  magistrates  chance  to  be  in  a  particularly 
anti-Catholic  spirit.  He  can  check  to  some  extent,  or  at  all 
events  regulate,  the  reckless  spirit  of  emigration.  His  wife 
and  children  can  do  with  effect  what  the  Protestant  ladies 
attempt  with  such  hapless  results.  Their  gifts  and  presents, 
their  visits  to  the  cottages,  their  endeavours  at  the  social 
improvement  of  their  tenantry,  their  care  of  the  young  girls, 
their  offers  of  getting  them  on  in  the  world,  will  not  be  re- 
ceived with  distrust  and  suspicion.  The  good  which  they  do 
will  be  permanent ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  growth  of  that 
spirit  of  mutual  sympathy,  kindness,  respect,  and  affection, 
the  absence  of  which  is,  above  every  thing  else,  the  most 
grievous  social  evil  of  Ireland.  If  the  Catholics  whom  Provi- 
dence places  in  the  position  of  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland 
will  love  God  instead  of  fashion  ;  and,  remembering  that 
property  has  its  duties  no  less  than  its  rights,  will  faithfully 
endeavour  to  fulfil  those  duties  by  personal  and  kindly  inter- 
course with  the  poor  ; — the  good  that  they  will  in  these  ways 
effect,  the  happiness  that  they  will  be  the  instruments  of 
diffusing  around  them,  the  religious  influences  that  they  will 
bring  to  bear,  will  be  a  never-failing  source  of  consolation  to 
them  throughout  life,  no  less  than  a  powerful  advocate  on 
their  behalf  at  the  hour  of  death. 

3.  We  have  by  no  means  explored  all  the  various  fields 
of  labour  in  which  the  intelligent  and  earnest  Catholic  lay- 
man can  cooperate  with  the  Church,  and  take  his  part  in  her 
glorious  mission  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  In  these  coun- 
tries, and  at  this  time,  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  general 
means  of  advancing  the  great  cause  we  have  at  heart,  than  by 
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literature.  If  we  desire  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
public  mind,  we  must  labour  to  get  access  to  it  through  the 
instrumentality  of  good  and  useful  books.  The  English  are 
a  reading  people.  Their  domestic  habits  cherish  and  foster 
their  love  of  reading ;  and,  perhaps,  their  Protestant  educa- 
tion, creating,  as  it  does,  a  restlessness  in  the  intellect,  which 
is  still  farther  excited  by  the  absence  of  devotional  objects 
and  devotional  feelings,  stimulates  an  unnatural  appetite  for 
mere  intellectual  food.  But,  however  this  be,  it  is  certain 
that  reading  is  quite  an  English  passion.  The  old  father 
reads  himself  to  sleep  every  day  after  dinner  ;  his  loving  wife 
listens  for  a  time  to  the  monotony  of  his  tones,  and  precedes 
him  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Every  house  has  its  library  ; 
and  every  young  boy  and  girl  have  their  shelves  of  books. 
Thus  literature  is  evidently  a  most  important  channel  for 
good  or  evil ;  and  to  underrate  its  value,  to  discourage  its 
pursuit,  to  be  indifferent  to  its  success,  argues  either 
ignorance  of  the  actual  habits  of  the  nation,  or  a  serious 
want  of  practical  discernment.  It  is  very  true  that  the 
literature  of  England  is  essentially  Protestant,  and  essen- 
tially anti-Catholic.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  do  not,  at  present,  and  will  not,  read  Catholic  books. 
Any  attempt,  therefore,  at  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  litera- 
ture mu$t,  in  its  own  nature,  be  an  uphill  and  arduous  task. 
It  will  have  to  contend  with  great  difficulties ;  but  these 
difficulties  are  by  no  means  insuperable.  Already  the  ice  is 
beginning  to  thaw,  and  it  may  not  be  very  long  before  a 
greater  revolution  is  effected  in  these  matters  than  we  can 
at  present  anticipate.  For  ourselves,  we  have  a  strong  belief 
in  the  principle  that  a  thoroughly  good  article  is  sure  to  sell. 
A  really  able  paper  is  certain  to  succeed ;  and  although  it 
may  be  slow  in  getting  into  circulation,  this  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary inconvenience.  Catholic  literature,  therefore,  will  work 
its  way  through  every  difficulty,  if  it  really  deserve  to  suc- 
ceed. Without  doubt,  a  weak,  timid,  fawning,  sycophantic 
literature  will  ever  crawl  along  the  ground,  until  it  bury 
itself  in  some  congenial  mire ;  but  then,  the  reason  is,  not 
because  it  is  Catholic,  but  because  it  is  contemptible.  Its 
vulgarity,  its  toadyism  is  to  blame, — not  the  correctness  of 
its  principles.  Of  course,  until  booksellers  and  reviewers 
and  newspaper  conductors  see  this,  there  is  no  chance  for  a 
Catholic  literature.  But  there  are  symptoms  at  present  that 
people  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  this  very  common 
truth.  What  we  want  is,  to  get  a  "hearing  in  the  country, 
and  to  take  a  worthy  place  in  the  field  of  its  literature. 
There  are  great  odds  against  us.  Arrayed  against  us  is  the 
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prestige  of  the  national  Protestantism.  We  cannot  flatter  the 
popular  prejudices  or  the  popular  vanity,  by  the  reproduc- 
tion of  oft-refuted  lies.  We  must,  on  many  subjects,  say 
unpopular  things.  We  are  antagonistic,  necessarily,  to  the 
national  mind.  These  are  obstacles  in  our  way,  which  neither 
time  nor  talent  will  easily  remove.  But,  in  spite  of  them  all, 
Catholic  literature  will  obtain  a  fair  position  amid  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  when  it  deserves  it.  A  really  good  book 
will  be  read  ;  an  able  review  will  succeed.  If  pains  be  taken, 
and  capital  expended,  and  a  high  literary  standard  sustained, 
a  proportionate  success  will  attend  such  labours.  If  we  fail, 
it  will  be  because  we  deserve  to  fail ;  if  we  succeed,  it  will 
be  because  we  have  merited  success.  And  there  are  many 
among  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  land,  whose  easy  circum- 
stances, and  high  education,  and  peculiar  abilities,  mark  them 
out  as  being  specially  qualified  to  engage  in  this  influential 
sphere  of  labour ;  where,  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  faith,  the 
fruit  will  be  gathered-in  in  due  season. 
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NO.  nr. 

IN  two  former  papers  we  have  shown  that  our  great  poet 
lived  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere ;  that  his  home,  his  friends, 
his  patrons  were  Catholic.  We  must  now  come  to  details 
more  personal  to  himself.  And  to  begin  with  his  marriage. 
No  event  in  his  life  is  a  greater  puzzle  to  the  thick-and-thin 
defenders  of  the  unimpeachable  morality  of  our  poet.  The 
register  of  his  marriage  cannot  be  found ;  but  in  the  Wor- 
cester registry  is  a  copy  of  the  bond  on  which  a  license  is 
granted  to  him  and  Anne  Hathaway  to  be  married  after  once 
asking  the  bans.  This  bond  is  dated  Nov.  28,  1582.  Six 
months  afterwards,  in  May  1583,  his  eldest  child,  Susanna, 
was  baptised  at  Stratford.  For  ourselves  it  is  no  difficulty  to 
suppose  that  the  author  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim,  The  Lover  s  Complaint,  may  have  been  as  licentious 
in  his  deeds  as  in  his  words.  But  his  biographers  think  dif- 
ferently :  Mr.  Knight  is  vehement,  Mr.  Halliwell  more  mild, 
but  both  equally  positive  that  "  the  espousals  of  the  lovers 
were  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  1582."  They  quote  some 
poetry,  and  refer  to  phrases  in  the  Winters  Tale  and  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  to  prove  that  this  ceremony  often  took  the 
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place  of  marriage ;  therefore  it  certainly  did  so  in  Shake- 
speare's case.  We  will  suggest  another  possibility.  In  Eli- 
zabeth's days,  when  people  were  not  known  to  have  been 
married  in  their  parish-church,  it  was  always  suspected  that 
they  had  been  married  by  some  Catholic  priest.  Thus  Mr. 
Arden,  the  martyr,  was  examined  concerning  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  to  Somerville  :  "  Where  was  he  married  ?  in 
what  church  ?  and  by  what  minister  ?  Did  not  Hall  the  priest 
marry  Somerville  and  your  daughter  at  a  Mass  at  which  you 
were  present  ?"*  Shakespeare,  like  his  friend  Somerville,  may 
have  been  married  by  some  priest,  and  then,  as  the  persecu- 
tion was  hot  in  1581  and  1582,  may  have  sought  to  colour  his 
illegal  act  by  getting  a  license  from  the  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
the  men  who  became  bound  for  him  would  naturally  publish 
what  they  had  done,  and  the  neighbours  would  all  be  of  opi- 
nion that  the  marriage  had  therefore  been  somewhere  rightly 
performed.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Catholics  in  those  days 
were  full  of  such  expedients  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
watchful  Puritans.  And  as  we  have  demonstrated  that  John 
^Shakespeare  was  a  Catholic,  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  son  followed  the  same  religion,  especially  when  he 
was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced to  the  dissipations  of  London  life.  We  lay  no  great 
stress  upon  this  idea ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  Shakespeare  to 
have  been  so  uncompromising  a  Catholic;  but  it  is  as  probable 
as  his  biographers'  notion  of  his  espousals.  But  to  pass  on 
to  other  topics. 

We  have  connected  Shakespeare  with  the  persons,  if  not 
with  the  plots,  of  sundry  conspirators  against  the  government 
of  Elizabeth ;  in  the  year  1600  he  was  certainly  engaged  in 
an  affair  of  the  same  kind.  The  people  of  England  had  now 
become  tired  of  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Cecils; 
the  termagant  old  queen  was  detested;  and  the  Earl  of  Essex 
determined  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  incubus.  This 
great  but  unfortunate  man  is  usually  represented  as  the  advo- 
cate of  toleration,  who  held  the  balance  evenly  between  Papists 
and  Puritans.  Not  that  Essex  was  a  Puritan,  nor  that  his 
followers  were  of  that  psalm-singing  race.  When  he  was 
sent  into  Spain,  Alabaster,  his  chaplain,  became  a  Catholic  ; 
and  so  far  from  losing  his  favour  thereby,  was  employed  by 
him  as  a  means  of  communicating  with  the  Catholic  authori- 
ties.f  The  charge  of  high-treason  against  the  earl  was,  that 
he  had  plotted  and  practised  with  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain 
for  settling  on  himself  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland. 

*  State-Paper  Office,  1583,  no.  314. 

f  See  his  examination,  State-Paper  Office,  1600,  22  July,  100  B. 
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It  was  proved  that  Alabaster,  while  in  Rome,  had  received 
information  of  a  conference  held  in  Bridewell  between  Father 
"Wright,  a  prisoner,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex;  when  the  earl 
said  (as  Wright  certified  to  the  Pope),  "  If  I  could  be  per- 
suaded that  your  Church  did  not  seek  my  blood,  I  could  like 
your  religion  well."  Wright  assured  him  that  it  was  not  so. 
"  Then,"  said  the  earl,  "  I  am  resolved.  I  am  going  into 
Ireland ;  certify  to  the  Pope  as  you  think  good  for  me ;  and 
whatso  cometh  to  your  hands  in  the  mean  time  for  me  keep 
until  we  meet  again."  This  would  no  doubt  be  the  brief 
which  the  Pope  was  then  always  used  to  send  to  distinguished 
converts :  the  whole  conversation  was  clearly  about  religion, 
not  about  matters  of  state. 

Wright  himself  gave  a  different  but  not  inconsistent  ac- 
count of  this  conference  in  his  examination.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  sent  for  him,  shortly  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  to  Essex  House,  and 
said  to  him,  "  You  have  had  favour  in  England,  and  yet  some 
of  your  profession  have  sought  to  kill  me."  Wright  answered, 
that  he  thought  they  never  meant  it.  Then  the  earl  said, 
"  Mr.  Waad  reported  you  were  an  honest  man,  therefore  I  am 
beholden  to  you."  Wright  answered,  "  I  pray  God  save  the 
queen,  and  confound  all  evil  religion ;  this  is  all  I  hold." 
Then  Wright  offered  to  go  with  the  earl  into  Ireland,  to  do 
him  any  service  there,  and  to  obtain  information  for  him,  so 
that  he  might  know  his  friends  from  his  enemies.  The  earl 
answered,  that  this  was  only  an  attempt  of  Wright  to  get  his 
liberty;  whereupon  Wright  made  suit  for  his  banishment, 
which  the  earl  promised  to  ask  the  council  to  grant :  this  re- 
quest was  refused,  but  Wright  was  removed  from  Bridewell 
to  better  quarters  in  the  Clink.  The  priest  would  naturally 
suppress  any  evidence  of  the  promised  conversion  of  the  earl ; 
so  that  this  account  is  not  inconsistent  with  Alabaster's  evi- 
dence concerning  the  information  sent  to  the  Pope. 

Alabaster  further  declared  that  he  had  brought  letters 
from  the  Pope  and  King  of  Spain  to  the  earl,  instructing 
him  to  let  Tyrone  govern  in  Ireland  till  Essex  was  fully 
confirmed  to  the  crown  and  reconciled  to  the  Pope,  when 
the  Pope  would  order  Tyrone  to  yield  obedience  to  the  new 
king.*  In  an  examination  of  Thomas  Wright,  we  find,  "  He 
thought  the  Earl  of  Essex  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  in  him  to  conceal  it,  that  both  Protestants  and 
Puritans  might  be  drawn  to  take  his  part.  He  said  that  if  the 
Earl  of  Essex  were  king,  it  would  be  a  glorious  kingdom,  and 

*  The  above  is  from  a  long  document  in  the  State -Paper  Office,  1600,  100  C. 
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would  be  the  better  for  Catholics,  as  he  could  not  be  so  in- 
human as  not  to  free  all  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower."  This 
examination  was  taken  by  Popham,  Coke,  and  Wilbraham  in 
July  1600.  Previously  to  this,  two  friends  of  Essex,  Lord 
Southampton  and  Lord  Rutland,  had  spent  the  winter  "  merely 
in  going  to  plays  every  day,"  without  going  near  the  court. 
Essex  at  this  time  was  prisoner  in  his  own  house  ;  but  in 
August  1600  he  was  allowed  his  liberty.  From  this  time  he 
was  visited  continually  "  by  the  Earls  of  Worcester,  South- 
ampton, Sussex,  Rutland,  Bedford,  and  others,  with  many 
captains  and  cavaliers,  and  the  whole  pack  of  Puritans,"  so 
that  the  Cecils  stood  in  awe  of  him.  Among  these  cavaliers 
were  many  connected  with  our$)oet:  Southampton,  his  pa- 
tron ;  Robert  Catesby,  William  Green,  John  Arden,  John 
Wheeler,  all  neighbours  of  his  at  Stratford.  From  some  of 
these,  perhaps,  emanated  the  notable  idea  of  propagating  dis- 
content by  means  of  the  stage.  Dr.  Hayward  had  published, 
and  dedicated  to  the  earl,  a  history  of  the  deposition  of  Rich- 
ard II,  by  Henry  IV.  The  earPs  friends  saw  how  applicable 
it  was  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ;  they  therefore  caused 
the  old  play  of  Richard  II.,  doubtless  Shakespeare's,  to  be 
revived,  with  fresh  additions,  and  "played  forty  times  in 
open  streets  and  houses."  Dr.  Hayward  was  put  into  prison: 
Elizabeth  was  furious  that  the  lawyers  could  not  find  treason 
in  his  book  ;  her  hopes  were  excited  for  a  moment  by  Bacon 
telling  her,  that  though  there  was  no  treason,  there  was  much 
felony ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  explanation 
that  the  author  had  stolen  much  matter  from  other  writers. 
It  was  lucky  for  Shakespeare  that  the  queen  was  so  furious 
with  Hayward.  He  alone  was  accused,  and  the  play  was 
actually  identified  with  his  narrative.  Any  one  who  looks  at 
his  book  will  see  how  impossible  it  is  that  his  dry  disquisi- 
tions should  ever  be  put  on  the  stage  ;  while  the  objections 
taken  to  his  book  apply  with  equal  force  to  Shakespeare's 
play.  It  was  objected  to  him,  that  he  had  selected  a  story 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  published  it  last  year,  intending 
its  application  to  the  present  time.  That  the  reasons  of  his 
selection  were,  to  tax  a  king  with  misgovernment,  and  his 
council  with  corrupt  and  covetous  practices  for  their  private 
ends ;  to  censure  the  king  for  conferring  benefits  on  hateful 
parasites  and  favourites ;  to  represent  the  nobles  as  discon- 
tented, and  the  commons  groaning  under  continual  taxations  ; 
whereupon  the  king  was  deposed  by  an  earl,  and  in  the  end 
murdered.  He  said  also  that  neither  armies  nor  strongholds 
were  such  sources  of  strength  to  a  king  as  children  ;  that 
Richard  exacted  oaths  from  his  subjects;  that  he  borrowed 
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of  London,  till  at  last  he  could  not  get  WOOL  That  he  de- 
manded subsidies,  instead  of  making  his  chancellor  pay  his  great 
debts,  which  would  have  provided  sufficient  funds.  That  he 
exacted  yearly  and  double  subsidies,  and  gathered  great  sums 
under  the  name  of  benevolence  :  that  there  was  then  a  great 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  grew  intractable  ;  that 
many  succours  were  sent,  but  scatteringly  and  droppingly, 
and  never  enough.  All  these  statements  were  felt  by  Cecil  to 
be  only  too  applicable  to  present  circumstances.*  It  is  almost 
superfluous  to  observe  how  exactly  these  objections  apply  to 

oiT  i)i  J 

onakespeare  s  play. 

"  Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 

Expedient  manage  must^be  made 

We  will  ourselves  in  person  to  this  war ; 
And,  for  our  coffers — with  too  great  a  court 
And  liberal  largess — are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm. 

....  If  that  come  short 

Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters, 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  with  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants." 

Richard  wishes  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  a  speedy  death,  when 

"  The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars." 

And  he  carried  out  his  threat  too,  by  seizing  all  his  "  plate, 
coin,  revenue,  and  movables."  The  old  duke  had  told  him 
that 

"  A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown, 

Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head  ; 

And  yet  encaged  in  so  small  a  verge 

The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land." 

We  may  easily  fancy  with  what  excitement  the  conversation 
of  Northumberland,  Ross,  and  Willoughby  would  be  listened 
to  by  the  favourers  of  Essex  : 

t{  North.  Now,  afore  heaven,  'tis  shame  such  wrongs  are  borne. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers  ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pilled  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  lost  their  hearts ;  the  nobles  hath  he  fined 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devised; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what. 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ?" 

*  State-Paper  Office,  1600,  July  11,  96  B. 
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No  words  could  be  more  exactly  applicable  to  Cecil  and  his 
creatures ;  and  when  the  dramatist  brought  Green,  Busby, 
and  Bagot  on  the  stage,  complaining  that  their  nearness  to 
the  king  in  love  is  near  the  hate  of  those  who  love  not  the 
king ;  that  the  love  of  the  wavering  commons  lies  in  their 
purses,  and  whoever  empties  these  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly 
hate, — the  people  would  have  thought  they  had  Robert  Cecil 
himself  before  them.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Knight's  objections,  we 
feel  convinced  that  the  play  was  Shakespeare's  Richard  II. 
NO  other  is  known  to  have  existed ;  Dr.  Hayward's  history 
could  not  be  put  on  the  stage.  The  play,  whatever  it  was, 
was  produced  by  Phillips,  one  of  Shakespeare's  company. 
And  though  the  same  company  performed  before  the  queen 
JDec.  26th,  1600,  Jan.  6th,  1601,  and  March  3d  in  the  same 
year,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  they  had  not  played  before 
Essex.  The  queen  was  too  fond  of  her  revels  to  allow  her 
players  to  be  disbanded  for  such  a  trifle.  She  might  behead 
Essex,  and  rack  Dr.  -Hayward ;  but  she  could  not  afford  to 
lose  her  jesters,  her  motleys,  her  players.  What  could  a  mere 
actor  know  of  history  ?  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  was  only 
an  echo  of  Dr.  Hayward's ;  the  fault  was  in  the  learned 
doctor,  not  in  the  ignorant  player.  Shakespeare,  too,  had 
already  allowed  two  editions  of  his  Richard  II.  to  appear,  in 
1597  and  1598.  The  sting  was  probably  in  certain  additions 
taken,  as  is  likely,  from  Dr.  Hayward's  book,  but  which  the 
poet  was  too  wise  to  publish  till  1608,  when  the  play  was 
printed  "  with  new  additions  of  the  parliament  scene  and 
deposing  of  King  Richard."  Thus,  though  Shakespeare  was 
an  active  sympathiser,  and,  in  histrionic  sense,  an  actor  in 
Essex's  plot,  yet  his  "  motley"  saved  him,  because  he  was 
necessary  to  the  queen's  amusement ;  and  amusement  was  so 
necessary  for  her,  that  in  her  last  illness  she  sent  for  her 
trumpeters  to  Richmond,  determined,  as  M.  de  Beaumont 
wrote  to  Henry  IV.,  to  die  as  she  had  lived,  in  dissipation,  and 
to  drown  the  last  cries  of  conscience  in  noise  of  any  kind. 

In  1603  Elizabeth  died;  we  cannot  suppose  that  Shake- 
speare mourned  much  over  her,  though  Chettle  says  he  was 
in  her  favour,  and  for  that  reason  complains  of  his  neglect- 
ing to  write  an  elegy  upon  her  death.  He  had  flattered  her 
living ;  dead  he  hated  her  as  one  who  had  caused  him  to  put 
his  honour  in  his  pocket,  to  dissemble,  flatter,  and  lie.  But, 
after  all,  Shakespeare's  compliments  to  the  queen  were  such 
as  any  Catholic  might  have  written.  If  he  talks  of  the  im- 
perial votaress  eluding  Cupid's  arrow,  and  passing  on  "  in 
maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,"  you  have  only  to  omit  the 
comma,  and  the  line  hints  exactly  the  reverse  of  its  first  mean- 
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ing.  Her  fancy  was  free  of  maiden  meditation — her  mind  too 
debauched  to  entertain  thoughts  of  honourable  marriage — this 
was  probably  too  true.  As  to  the  compliments  to  Elizabeth 
put  into  Cranmer's  prophecy  at  the  end  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
the  first  place  they  are  so  meagre  and  cold  that  the  most 
accomplished  of  foreign  critics,  Dr.  Db'llinger,  thinks  this 
play,  as  a  whole,  the  great  evidence  of  the  Catholicity  of 
Shakespeare.  Compare  the  interest  one  feels  in  the  characters 
— how  immeasurably  Katharine  and  Wolsey  tower  above  all 
the  rest.  Shakespeare  flattering  Elizabeth  with  Henry  VIII. 
is  Balaam's  flattery  of  Balak :  "  I  called  thee,"  said  the  king, 
"  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and  thou,  on  the  contrary,  hast 
blessed  them  three  times."  Never  was  so  cold  a  compli- 
ment paid  to  the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
Next,  it  is  doubtful  how  much  of  Cranmer's  prophecy  really 
belongs  to  Shakespeare.  "  It  has  been  supposed,"  say  the 
editors,  "  that  the  epilogue  and  prologue,  and  a  few  incidental 
passages,  were  added  by  Ben  Jonson  on  the  revival  of  this 
play  in  1613."  The  abominable  prosody  would  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion  :  such  lines  as 

" all  princely  graces 

That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is  j" 

and  such  endings  as,  "  truth  shall  nurse  her,"  "  her  own  shall 
bless  her,"  "good  grows  with  her,"  "as  great  in  fame  as  she 
was,"  are  much  more  like  the  laboured  rhythm  of  Ben  than 
like  the  natural  melody  of  the  sweet  Swan  of  Avon.  But  even 
if  all  is  Shakespeare's,  it  presents  no  difficulty.  We  do  not 
credit  Milton  with  all  the  blasphemies  of  Satan,  nor  Byron  with 
the  principles  of  the  fiend  in  Cain.  Shakespeare  tells  us  that 
it  is  no  abuse — none  in  the  world — to  dispraise  your  friend 
before  the  wicked,  lest  the  wicked  fall  in  love  with  him ;  he 
might  have  equally  maintained  that  it  is  no  praise  of  wicked- 
ness to  put  its  panegyric  into  the  mouth  of  its  ministers. 
What  if  he  does  introduce  Henry  VIII.  and  Cranmer  beprais- 
ing  each  other  antiphonally  ?  he  is  at  the  same  time  careful  to 
expose  their  misdeeds,  and  to  exhibit  the  victim  of  their  in- 
justice in  the  most  attractive  light.  If  Henry  VIII.  is  a  com- 
pliment to  Elizabeth,  never  was  compliment  uttered  with 
more  honey  on  the  lips,  or  more  gall  in  the  heart.  All  ob- 
jections, we  think,  to  the  Catholicity  of  Shakespeare,  from  the 
internal  evidence  of  his  plays,  will  be  found  groundless,  if  we 
examine  into  whose  mouth  he  puts  the  offensive  words.  If  you 
are  determined  to  find  texts,  divorced  from  their  context,  for 
any  wickedness,  you  may  have  as  many  as  you  like  in  Scrip- 
ture. Protestants,  with  perfect  naivete  and  simplicity,  echo  the 
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objection  of  the  Pharisees  against  sacerdotal  absolution, (C  Who 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?"  without  considering  whose 
disciples  they  make  themselves.  A  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Blom- 
field  preaching  an  elaborate  sermon  to  a  country  congregation 
on  the  text,  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God."  The  clerk,  forgetting  who  was  reported  to  have  said 
so,  thought  that  it  was  the  preacher's  object  to  inculcate  the 
blasphemy,  and  so,  after  the  sermon,  protested,  "  I  don't 
agree  with  you,  doctor,  /think  there  is  a  God."  It  is  just 
as  absurd  to  take  the  anti-papal  rant  occasionally  found  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  out  of  the  mouth  of  those  persons  to 
whom  the  poet,  with  all  historical  truth,  attributes  it,  and  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  were  Shakespeare's  own  private  opinion.  He 
was  like  the  lady  in  the  tale,  who  could  not  speak  but  there 
fell  pearls  and  roses  from  her  lips ;  whatever  he  said  on  any 
subject,  pro  or  con,  was  the  most  proper  that  could  be  said 
by  the  speaker  to  whom  he  gave  it.  If  the  people  of  England 
have  adopted  the  words  about  the  Pope  that  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  King  John,  it  is  no  more  argument  against  the  poet's 
religion  than  the  adoption  by  the  same  people  of  the  words 
of  the  Pharisees  is  an  argument  against  the  divine  inspiration 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  who  report  those  words. 

The  condition  of  English  Catholics  was  a  little  brighter 
after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  new  king  was  no  sooner 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  allowed  Cecil  full  swing 
in  his  persecuting  career.  It  is  said,  that  in  1601,  when 
Parliament  asked  Elizabeth  to  take  stronger  measures  against 
the  increase  of  Catholics,  she  answered,  "  If  you  will  have 
them  decrease,  do  it  by  your  good  lives  and  works ;  for  I  will 
persecute  no  more  than  I  have  already."  James  understood 
the  case  differently ;  he  thought  fines  and  confiscation  a  better 
remedy  for  Popery  than  the  good  lives  and  works  of  Pro- 
testants could  be,  besides  being  advantageous  for  his  coffers. 
He  farmed  the  recusants,  and  milked  them  sometimes  to  the 
tune  of  360,000^.  a  year.  The  rage  of  the  Catholics,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  their  attachment  to  his  mother,  and  had 
been  so  hopeful  of  him,  was  deeply  stirred  by  his  ingratitude 
and  iniquity.  Several  of  the  same  persons  who  had  taken  an 
active  share  in  the  Essex  plot,  laid  a  more  deadly  plan  to  blow 
up  king,  lords,  and  commons,  at  once.  Robert  Catesby, 
Shakespeare's  old  manorial  lord,  at  one  time  his  neighbour  in 
Stratford,  and  the  uncle  of  his  patron  Lord  Southampton, 
was  the  leader.  Two  of  the  subalterns  were  Thomas  Bates, 
and  his  son  John,  whom  we  find  keeping  Catesby's  house  at 
Bushwood  in  Stratford,  in  1592.  These  men  must  have  been 
well  known  to  our  poet.  Other  gentlemen  of  Warwickshire 
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and  Worcestershire  were  also  engaged.     Every  one  knows 
how  the  plot  failed ;  and  what  stringent  measures  were  im- 
mediately passed  against  the  recusants.     In  the  Rambler  for 
December  1856,  we  showed  the  effect  of  these  measures  on 
a  poet  who  was  then  a  Catholic,  and  master  of  the  revels  at 
court ;  we  showed  how  he  apostatised  in  consequence.     Since 
that  article  was  written,  a  letter  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Cecil  has 
been  published  in  the  Athenceum;  in  which   the    dramatist 
offers  his  services  in  apprehending  suspected  Papists.    Shake- 
speare's conduct  was  quite  different  from  that  of  his  friend ; 
and  the  divergence  here  begun  very  likely  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  of  their  enmity.    Their  friendship  had  probably  been 
a  consequence  of  their  common  religion.     Ben  was  brought 
up  a  Protestant,  which  in  those  days  meant  a  libertine.     In 
1593  he  killed  Gabriel  the  actor  in  a  brawl ;  was  clapped  up  in 
prison,  and  was  near  the  rope  ;  his  fears,  and  the  conversation 
of  some  priest  who  was  his  fellow-prisoner,  induced  him  to 
become  a  Catholic.     After  finding  means  to  be  released  from 
prison,  he  married  a  wife,  a  Catholic  like  himself,  by  whom 
he  had  two  children,  to  one  of  whom  Shakespeare  is  said  to 
have  been  godfather.     If  this  tradition  is  true,  it  is  decisive 
about  our  poet's  religion.     The  Catholic  father  and  mother 
would  not  have  chosen  a  Protestant  sponsor  for  their  child. 
The  tradition  rests  on  very  early  and  very  good  authority.    It 
is  found  in  Ms.  Harl.  6395,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  com- 
piled by  Sir  N.  Lestrange  during  the  civil  wars.     The  story 
in  question  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dun,  perhaps 
Donne  the  poet. 

"Shakespeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children; 
and  after  the  christening,  being  in  a  deep  study,  Jonson  came  to 
cheer  him  up,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  so  melancholy.  *  No,  faith, 
Ben/  says  he,  '  not  I  ;  but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while 
what  should  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  on  my  godchild; 
and  I  have  resolved  at  last.'  'I  prithee  what?'  says  he.  '  I'faith, 
Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a  dozen  good  Lattin  spoons,  and  thou  shalt 
translate  them.'  ' 

'  Latten'  is  a  kind  of  metal  like  brass;  Ben,  the  scholar, 
deep  in  the  mysteries  of  magic,  was  to  translate  or  transmute 
it  into  gold.  The  joke  is  a  good  one,  any  how ;  but  it  is 
much  improved  if  we  add  the  Latin  religion  of  the  parties  as 
the  reason  why  the  Latin  spoons  should  be  the  fittest  gift 
Shakespeare  could  bestow. 

After  Ben  Jonson  was  married,  he  was  often  in  great  dis- 
tress ;  he  was  in  prison  in  the  autumn  of  1598.  At  Christ- 
mas in  that  year,  Shakespeare  assisted  him  by  causing  the 
play,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  to  be  exhibited  at  the 
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Blackfriars  Theatre.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as, 
up  to  August,  Ben  had  been  in  the  pay  of  a  rival  theatre. 
Surely  there  was  some  deep  motive  which  caused  Shake- 
speare to  show  him  all  this  kindness.  From  this  time  till 
the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  there  was  no  difference 
between  the'  friends ;  after  that  there  was  divergence,  if  not 
open  hostility.  The  chief  actors  in  the  plot  were,  as  we  have 
said,  friends  and  neighbours  of  Shakespeare.  Catesby,  the 
two  Bateses,  John  Grant  of  Norbrook  near  Stratford,  whose 
father's  house,  as  we  have  seen,  was  searched  when  Arden 
was  apprehended ;  who  had  lent  Somerville  the  books  that 
turned  his  head,  and  who  on  that  occasion  had  been  obliged 
to  fly  out  of  the  county  ;  Thomas  Winter,  of  Worcestershire, 
who  had  married  Grant's  sister  ; — all  these  were  Shakespeare's 
neighbours.  Norbrook  was  to  be  the  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions ;  there  was  the  magazine  of  their  artillery  and  ammu- 
nition ;  they  evidently  depended  on  the  Catholic  feeling  of 
the  neighbourhood,  though  of  course  their  neighbours  knew 
nothing  of  their  actual  plans.  Shakespeare,  who  had  lent 
them  such  powerful  aid  five  years  before,  was  not  likely  to 
be  their  enemy  now.  The  plot  failed  ;  but  the  country  was 
aghast  at  the  danger  it  had  escaped.  Timid  or  libertine 
Catholics,  like  Ben  Jonson,  hastened  to  give  up  their  reli- 
gion, and  to  offer  aid  in  ferreting  out  Jesuits,  priests,  and 
papists.  He  took  the  oath  of  supremacy,  went  to  church, 
received  the  sacrament,  swilling  the  whole  cup  at  a  draught, 
and  kept  his  place  at  court.  Shakespeare  retired  from  the 
king's  company  of  actors,  shut  himself  up  at  Stratford,  and 
made  no  more  purchases  of  property  ;  his  plays  seem  to  have 
ceased  from  being  represented  at  court.  Ben  Jonson  com- 
memorated the  plot  in  his  tragedy  of  Catiline,  where  he  com- 
pliments the  king  or  Cecil  under  the  name  of  Cicero,  whom 
he  makes  to  say  : 

"  I  told,  too,  in  this  senate,  that  thy  purpose 
Was,  on  the  fifth  o'  the  Kalends  of  November, 
To  have  slaughtered  his  whole  order."  .... 

He  talks  of  the  "  bloody  and  black  sacrament."  the  conspi- 
rators took  ;  the  "  fire  and  balls,  swords,  torches,  sulphur, 
brands,"  which  they  had  prepared  ;  and  finally  makes  all  of 
them  the  bloodiest,  foulest  murderers  and  libertines  that  na- 
ture ever  let  live.  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  retired  to 
Stratford,  and  there  wrote  Julius  Ccesar> — a  play  in  which, 
as  in  Hamlet,  all  the  sympathy  is  with  the  conspirators,  who 
are  represented  as  the  noblest  and  most  honest  of  men.  All 
his  biographers  agree  that  this  drama  was  produced  in  1607. 
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During  this  time  we  cannot  pretend  that  Shakespeare  was 
living  like  an  edifying  Catholic  :  traditional  anecdotes  are  ex- 
tant which  prove  the  reverse ;  he  was  living  like  a  loose  man 
about  town,  and,  as  such,  was  doubtless  escaping  the  edge  of 
the  penal  laws  by  an  occasional  attendance  at  church.*  But 
what  he  saw  did  not  much  raise  his  respect  for  the  clergy  of 
the  Establishment.  We  suspect  that  what  he  puts  into  the 
Clown's  mouth  about  them  in  Twelfth  Night  relates  person- 
ally to  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Viola  meets 
the  Clown  with  a  tabor,  and  asks  him  whether  he  lives  by  his 
tabor,  and  the  Clown  replies,  "  No,  I  live  by  the  church ;" 
provoking  the  question,  "  Art  thou  a  churchman*?" — which  is 
answered,  "  No  such  matter  ;  I  do  live  by  the  church ;  for 
I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by  the 
church," — the  assertions  in  this  conversation  are  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  the  poet.  He  did  live  by  the  church  ;  and  his 
house,  New  Place,  stood  next  to  the  church  ;  he  afterwards 
bought  the  tithes;  and  yet  he  was  no  churchman.  When 
the  same  Clown  is  to  dress  himself  to  personate  Sir  Topas  the 
curate,  he  says,  "  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble 
myself  in't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  had  ever  dis- 
sembled in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  fat  enough  to  become 
the  function  well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  be  thought  a  good 
student ;" — we  may  be  sure  the  poet  is  recording  his  per- 
sonal experience  of  curates.  Sir  Topas  !  perhaps,  if  we  looked, 
we  might  find  the  original  Toper  who  sat  to  the  poet  for  his 
picture.  In  the  Stratford  chamberlain's  accounts  for  1614 
the  following  entry  occurs  :  "  Item,  for  one  .quart  of  sack 
and  one  quart  of  claret  wine,  given  to  a  preacher  at  the  New 
Place  (Shakespeare's  house),  twenty  pence."  We  don't  know 
what  this  entry  proves,  except  that  Shakespeare  was  more 
willing  to  entertain  a  preacher  at  the  expense  of  the  muni- 
cipality than  at  his  own  cost;  and  that  he  could  amuse  him- 
self by  experimenting 

"  What  floods  it  takes  to  fill  a  deep  divine," 

provided  other  people  would  pay  for  it.  But  such  is  the 
dearth  of  better  arguments  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
Protestant,  that  this  entry  has  been  exalted  into  a  demon- 
stration of  that  pleasing  illusion.  "  The  entry,"  says  Halli- 

*  Richard  Barkeley,  an  informer,  was  told  by  the  English  Catholics  at  Dieppe, 
that  "in  England  there  was  a  sort  of  people  that  counterfeit  to  be  Protestants  and 
yet  are  Papists,  whom  yet,  because  of  their  dissimulation,  they  call  not  Catholics 
but  schismatics  ;  they  do  diligently  come  to  the  church,  and  pretend  to  be  great 
Protestants  ;  they  do  intrude  themselves  into  examinations  of  such  as  be  appre- 
hended in  these  cases  ;  and  they  give  intelligence  from  one  to  another."  Harleiau 
Ms.  no.  360,  p.  25.  The  date  is  about  1585. 
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well,  "  appears  to  show  that  the  religious  devotion  (!)  which 
characterised  his  descendants  had  already  exhibited  itself;" 
"  it  seems  to  give  a  decided  negative  to  the  incredible  asser- 
tion that  he  died  a  papist" !  !  A  man  does  what  he  can  to- 
wards making  a  preacher  drunk  in  1614;  therefore  he  could 
not  die  a  Catholic  in  1616.  Rational  and  convincing  argu- 
ment !  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Halliwell  himself  has  since 
shown  his  appreciation  by  modifying  it  in  a  passage  that  we 
shall  have  to  quote  further  on.  But  is  it  really  a  difficulty 
to  find  a  preacher  taking  his  meals  at  a  Catholic's  house  ? 
We  can  point  to  one  "  Henry  Stampford,  a  minister,  tutor 
to  Lord  Paget's  son,  who  '  sups  at  Lord  Montague's  at  Cour- 
dray.'  "*  Lord  Montague  was  a  notorious  recusant.  Again, 
in  1608,  we  know  of  "  Lord  William  Howard,  a  known  recu- 
sant, dwelling  in  the  remote  parts  of  England  northward," 
who  maintained  as  his  servants  and  followers  such  men  as 
Skelton,  "  being  a  Church-Papist,  coming  to  church  only  at 
Easter,  making  show  to  receive  the  communion ;  but  when 
he  hath  taken  it,  most  profanely  spitting  it  out  of  his  mouth, 
both  bread  and  wine."  This  Lord  William  made  no  scruple 
of  entertaining  ministers  at  his  table,  though  he  took  care  to 
take  his  change  out  of  them  in  the  same  way  that  Shake- 
speare did,  by  scorn  and  insult. 

"  Last  Christmas,  his  tenants  and  servants  at  Bampton,  West- 
moreland, elected  a  'Christmas  lord,'  and  most  grossly  disturbed 
the  minister  in  time  of  divine  service  ;  the  minister  himself  granting 
toleration,  because  he  ordinarily  dines  and  sups  at  Lord  William's 
table,  but  never  prays  with  him.  These  Christmas-misrule  men, 
some  of  them  drank  to  the  minister  when  he  was  at  prayers  ;  others 
stepped  into  the  pulpit,  and  invited  the  parishioners  to  offer  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  sport ;  others  came  into  church  disguised  ; 
others  fired  guns,  and  brought  in  flags  and  banners  ;  others  sported 
themselves  with  pies  and  puddings  in  the  church,  using  them  as 
bowls  in  the  church-aisles"  (digestible  dumplings  truly) ;  "  others 
played  with  dogs,  using  them  as  they  used  to  frighten  sheep :  and 
all  this  was  done  in  church,  and  in  the  time  of  divine  service ;  and 
the  said  lord  doth  bring  the  ministers  about  him  into  contempt, 
scorn,  and  derision,  "f 

Did  Shakespeare  also  contribute  to  bring  the  ministers 
into  contempt,  scorn,  and  derision  ?  Hear  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  G.  W.  Thornbury,  a  very  Protestant  bigot,  from  a  work 
entitled  Shakespeare  s  England :% 

"  The  Elizabethan  chaplain  held  an  anomalous  position ;  he  was 
respected  in  the  parlour  for  his  mission  (?),  and  despised  in  the  ser- 

*  State-Paper  Office,  1586,  no.  480.  f  Ibid.  1608,  no.  144. 

\  Vol.  i.  p.  211. 
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vants*  hall  for  his  slovenliness  ;  he  was  often  drunken,  and  frequently 
quarrelsome  ;  now  the  butler  broke  his  head  in  a  drinking-bout, 
and  now  the  abigail  pinned  cards  and  coney-tails  to  his  cassock. 
To  judge  from  his  Sir  Oliver  Martext  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the 
parish  priests  of  Shakespeare's  day  were  no  very  shining  lights  ; 
and  the  poet  seems  to  fall  back,  as  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  to  the  ideal  priest  of  an  earlier  age.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  he  always  mentions  the  old  faith  with  a  certain 
yearning  fondness." 

Mr.  Thornbury  might  have  added  the  friar  in  Much  Ado 
about  Noticing ;  the  only  defender  of  Hero's  honour,  when 
even  her  father  turned  against  her.  But  these  friars  were  not 
merely  "  ideal  priests  of  a  former  age  :"  Shakespeare,  as  a 
member  of  a  Catholic  family,  would  have  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  in  flesh  and  blood  those  poor,  wandering, 
disguised,  persecuted  priests  ;  he  would  have  seen  them  pour- 
ing comfort  into  the  afflicted  soul,  rebuked  by  every  one  else. 
"Dost  thou  look  up?"  "Yea;  wherefore  should  she  not?" 
He  would  have  marked  the  effect  of  their  ministrations  even 
on  the  expression  of  their  penitents :  and  so  could  speak  of 
Juliet  coining  back  with  merry  face  from  her  shrift.  But 
for  his  preachers  and  curates,  the  less  said  about  them  the 
better.  Neither  priest  nor  preacher  were  ideals.  He  had 
seen  many  of  each  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  his  deliberate 
judgment  about  them  is  recorded  in  his  plays. 

If  it  be  objected  that  such  manifest  ignorance  of  Catholic 
usages  as  is  implied  in  his  talking  of  "  evening  mass"  shows 
that  Shakespeare  had  no  acquaintance  either  with  priests  or 
their  worship,  we  reply  that  in  those  days  many  Catholics 
had  heard  mass  not  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  their 
lives  ;  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  it  must  be  said  in 
the  morning.  Thus  one  Buckley  was  examined  Feb.  5th, 
1587 :  "  He  came  not  to  church  he  cannot  tell  when,  and 
refuseth  to  come.  Had  heard  no  mass  since  Campion  said  it 
(July  1581).  Would  gladly  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  papistical  law.  "Was  reconciled  when 
Campion  was  at  Lyford  ;  will  not  say  by  whom.  Utterly 
refuses  to  forsake  his  religion."  Evidently  this  man  could 
not  have  heard  more  than  two  or  three  masses  since  he  had 
been  a  Catholic  ;  for  Campion's  stay  at  Lyford,  where  he  was 
captured,  was  but  of  two  days. 

Another  evidence  of  Shakespeare's  religion  is  the  party 
to  which  tradition  assigns  him  in  Stratford.  He  stands  in 
opposition  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  to  the  family  of  Combe. 
Now  he  was  certainly  on  good  neighbourly  terms  with  indi- 
viduals of  the  latter  family:  the  opposition,  then,  was  political, 
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resulting  from  the  different  religious  opinions  of  the  parties. 
Shakespeare's  beloved  daughter  had  joined  the  puritans:  the 
poet,  though  he  hated  the  opinions  of  these  people,  for  her 
sake  treated  them  with  all  personal  civility:  he  thought  that 
being  a  puritan  was  not  a  very  "  exquisite  reason"  for  a  man 
being  beaten  like  a  dog.  But  for  all  this  he  was  not  a  friend 
of  the  party.  These  men,  indeed,  showed  their  animus  by 
the  way  in  which  they  treated  his  profession. 

"During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,"  says  Mr.  Halliwell,  "the 
drama  had  been  greatly  discouraged  in  his  native  town ;  and  this 
fact  renders  his  attachment  to  Stratford  still  more  remarkable.  On 
December  17th,  1602,  it  was  ordered  that  there  shall  be  no  plays  or 
interludes  played  in  the  chamber,  the  guildhall,  or  any  part  of  the 
house  or  court  from  henceforward,  upon  pain  that  any  bailiff,  alder- 
man, or  burgess  permitting  it  shall  forfeit  for  every  offence  ten  shill- 
ings. But  it  seems  that  this  penalty  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  for 
on  February  7th,  1G12,  a  much  more  stringent  order,  increasing  the 
penalty  to  ten  pounds,  appears  on  the  registers  of  the  corporaiion." 

But  neither  the  opposition  to  his  religion  nor  the  pro- 
scription of  his  profession  drove  Shakespeare  away  from  his 
native  place,  where  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  founding  a 
family.  He  contented  himself  with  taking  his  side,  and 
occasionally  letting  his  adversaries  feel  the  sting  of  his  wit. 
All  Stratford  traditions  represent  him  as  opposing  the  Combe 
family,  whom  indeed  his  lawyer  calls  "  men  obstinate  and 
froward,  and  of  evil  disposition,"  and  as  having  gained  their 
permanent  ill-will  by  extemporising  a  cutting  epitaph  on 
one  of  them.  But  his  most  biting  revenge  consisted  in  show- 
ing men  up  in  his  plays.  Towers,  in  1657,  sneers  at  him, 
with  his  "  little  Latin  and  no  Greek/'  confining  his  dis- 
course to  street  phrases  and  the  dialect  of  his  neighbours, 
and  "  bringing  his  birthplace  on  the  stage."  No  doubt  the 
tradition  of  those  times  could  have  told  us  "who  is  who"  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  For  that  he  originally  had  an  eye  to  in- 
dividuals no  one  can  doubt.  Many  of  the  names  are  those  of 
his  neighbours.  Shallow  is  Lucy.  Who  is  Falstaff ;  or  rather, 
who  was  he  in  the  original  Henry  IV. ,  before  the  fat  knight 
had  become  the  vehicle  of  all  the  accumulated  jokes  that  the 
dramatist  could  collect  or  invent  ?  Then  he  was  called  Old- 
castle,  though  the  poet  was  soon  forced  to  change  the  name. 
In  the  epilogue  to  Henry  IV.  the  author  promises  to  con- 
tinue the  story  with  Sir  John  in  it,  who  was,  for  any  thing 
he  knew,  to  be  made  to  die  of  a  sweat  in  France,  "  unless 
already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions :  for  Oldcastle 
died  a  martyr,  and  t/iis  is  not  the  man."  The  character  was 
intended,  then,  for  somebody, — for  some  one  in  a  place  ana- 
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logons  to  that  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle, — Lord  Cobham, — who 
had  been  the  patron  of  the  heretical  party  in  the  days  of 
Henry  V.  He  was  some  one  through  whom  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  or  Shallow,  hoped  for  advancement  at  court.  He  was 
moreover  a  neighbour  of  Shakespeare's,  who  had  done  him 
some  wrong.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  that  originally  the 
character  was  intended  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester, — the  evil 
genius  of  Elizabeth,  the  profligate,  the  coward,  the  braggart, 
the  robber.  In  the  original  Henry  IV.  the  person  was  pro- 
bably better  defined ;  for  the  character  has  evidently  been 
amplified.  But  still,  how  laughably  and  how  truly  the  Eliza- 
bethan courtier  is  painted,  when  Falstaff,  waiting  for  the  new 
king,  says  to  Shallow:  "  This  poor  show  doth  better  than 
liveries.  It  does  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him.  It  shows 
my  earnestness  of  affection — my  devotion  ;  as  it  were  to  ride 
day  and  night,  and  not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not 
to  have  patience  to  shift  me ;  but  to  stand  stained  with  travel, 
and  sweating  with  desire  to  see  him  ;  thinking  of  nothing 
else  ;  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion  ;  as  if  there  were  no- 
thing else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him."  And  then,  as  if  to 
fix  the  application,  Pistol  interposes  with  Elizabeth's  motto, 
with  the  necessary  change  of  gender  :  "  'Tis,  semper  idem,  for 
absque  hoc  nihil  est :  'tis  all  in  every  part."  Then  Shallow, 
with  his  invitations  to  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  his  own 
grafting,  and  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth ;  and  his  con- 
fession :  "  By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much  sack  at  sup- 
per :"  in  all  this  Shakespeare  may  have  remembered  the  sack 
that  Lucy  had  consumed  at  the  expense  of  the  Stratford  men, 
as  still  appears  in  the  chamberlain's  accounts.  Thus  in  1578: 
"  Item,  to  John  Smith,  for  a  pottle  of  wine  and  a  quartern  of 
sugar  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  sixteenpence."  Again  :  "  Paid 
for  a  quart  of  sack,  a  pottle  of  claret  wine,  and  a  quartern  of 
sugar,  for  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Knight,  the  12th  of  January 
1583  (1584),  two  shillings  and  a  penny;"  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  still  searching  for  the  papists  compromised  in 
the  affair  of  Somerville  and  Arden.  Again  in  1586:  "  Paid 
for  wine  and  sugar,  when  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  sat  in  commis- 
sion for  tipplers,  tweiitypence." 

"  The  usurer  hangs  the  cozener. 
Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear : 
Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all." 

Then  who  was  "  William  Visor  of  Wincot,"  the  "  arrant 
knave"  whom  Shallow  promised  to  countenance  ?  And  who 
was  "  Clement  Perkes  of  the  Hill,"  against  whom  Visor  ap- 
pealed ?  We  sometimes  fancy  that  the  latter  may  be  the 
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Squire  of  Parkhall,  whose  lands  were  granted  by  Leicester 
to  one  of  his  own  henchmen. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Shakespeare  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  a  profession  that  the  Stratford  puritans 
proscribed, — of  a  party  most  opposed  to  those  persons  who 
were  the  representatives  of  Protestantism  in  the  town  and 
county.  In  his  plays,  all  his  sympathies  are  evidently  with 
the  old  religion.  In  which  religion,  then,  did  he  die  ? 

And  here  we  are  not  left  without  positive  evidence.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Davies  (ob.  1708),  in  his  additions  to  the  bio- 
graphical collections  of  the  Rev.  William  Fulman  (ob.  1688), 
expressly  states  that  Shakespeare  has  a  monument  at  Strat- 
ford, "  on  which  he  lays  a  heavy  curse  upon  any  one  who 
shall  remove  his  bones.  He  died  a  Papist" 

Now  what  can  biographers  bring  against  this  ?  We  have 
already  seen  how  absurdly  Halliwell  argues  ;  in  a  later  edition 
of  the  Life,  that  gentleman  modifies  his  reasoning  thus  : 

"  The  paragraph  at  the  commencement  of  Shakespeare's  will, 
which  commends  the  poet's  soul  into  the  hands  of  God,  '  hoping 
and  assuredly  believing,  through  the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
Saviour,  to  be  made  partaker  of  life  everlasting,'  appears  to  be  the 
usual  formula  employed  by  the  Protestant  scriveners  of  the  day, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  in  the  consideration 
of  his  opinions."  (Mr.  Halliwell  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
we  Catholics  also  hope  to  be  saved  through  the  only  merits  of  our 
Lord,  and  therefore  that  such  an  expression  affords  no  ground  for 
a  decision  that  a  man  was  not  a  Catholic.)  "  Mr.  Davies  expressly 
asserts  that  he  died  a  papist ;  but  this  statement  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  of  his  family,  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  deeply 
imbued  with  the  puritanical  spirit  which  prevailed  so  strongly  at 
Stratford  in  the  seventeenth  century"  (i.  e.  Shakespeare's  daugh- 
ters became  Puritans,  therefore  he  cannot  have  died  a  Catholic! 
Can  folly  further  go?).  "As  early  as  the  year  1614,  as  appears 
from  the  chamberlain's  reports,  a  preacher,  one  of  the  religious  pro- 
pagandists of  the  day,  was  entertained  at  New  Place"  (with  a  quart 
of  sack  and  a  quart  of  claret).  "  This  minister  was  received  at 
Stratford  under  the  sanction  of  a  puritanical  corporation,  and  was 
entertained  partly"  (why  not  wholly?)  "  at  their  expense  at  Shake- 
speare's residence  ;  a  circumstance  that  shows  at  how  early  a  period 
his  family  were  turning  their  attention  to  serious  subjects."  (Or 
rather,  that  proves  Shakespeare's  house  to  have  been  one  which  the 
corporation  judged  to  require  the  attendance  of  a  preacher.  We 
could  produce  many  instances  where  part  of  the  recusant's  punish- 
ment was  having  to  entertain  such  functionaries.)  "  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  poet  himself  shared  in  their  enthusiasm  (!);  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  important  notice  just  quoted"  (about 
the  sack  and  claret),  "  that  he  had  at  least  the  graceful  taste  not  to 
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interpose  any  impediments  in  their  path.  His  own  departure  was 
probably  soothed"  (or  disturbed)  "  by  the  presence  of  the  religious 
friends  of  the  Halls  ;  but  there  is  unfortunately  a  testimony  in  the 
epitaph  of  his  daughter  that  implies  that  his  life  had  not  been  one 
of  piety : 

'  Witty  above  her  sex  ;  but  that's  not  all, — 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that ;  but  this 
Wholly  of  Him  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss.' ' 

In  spite  of  the  intolerable  deal  of  chaff  and  bran  that 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  mixed  up  with  that  twenty-pennyworth  of 
sack  and  claret,  we  must  own  there  is  something  in  his  last 
argument.  It  is  evident  that  the  Puritans  denied  Shake- 
speare to  have  been  wise  to  salvation;  they  solemnly  judged 
him  to  have  died  reprobate  ;  therefore  he  died  either  an  in- 
fidel or  a  Papist ;  and  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  neighbourhood  that  he  died  a  Papist. 

This  clergyman  connects  his  death  in  the  proscribed  re- 
ligion with  that  strange  epitaph,  of  which  Halliwell  says,  "  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  wretched  doggrel  never  could 
have  proceeded  from  Shakespeare's  pen ;"  but  of  which  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  it  was  "  made  by  himself  a  little  before 
his  death :" 

"  Good  friend,  for  Jesu's  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 
Arid  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones." 

Why  did  he  fear  that  the  quiet  of  his  grave  would  be  invaded? 
Davies  implies,  because  he  died  a  Papist ;  he  had  a  horror  of 
being  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  common  charnel-house ; 
and  he  knew  that  poor  Papist  bones  were  most  likely  to  suffer 
such  indignities  from  the  pious  Puritans  who  now  reigned 
supreme.  So  he  laid  his  curse  on  the  man  who  should  dare 
to  disturb  him  ;  and  the  curse  has  been  effective,  for  no  one 
has  "  dug  his  dust." 

That  the  fact  should  not  have  been  notorious  at  the  time, 
no  one  can  wonder  ;  the  puritanical  Halls  would  have  thought 
it  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  family  ;  the  priest  who  administered 
the  last  sacraments  would  be  much  too  wise  to  proclaim  it. 
That  very  year,  1616,  no  less  than  four  priests  and  one  lay- 
man were  martyred,  and  the  persecution  \vas  very  severe. 
But  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fact  was  suspected ;  one  great 
sign  of  this  is  the  evident  displeasure  with  which  all  the  clergy 
speak  of  him  ;  all  of  them  had  a  spite  against  him.  Thus 
Ward,  vicar  of  Stratford  in  1660,  writes  that  he  was  "  with- 
out any  art  at  all ;"  and  in  reference  to  his  death  says,  that 
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"  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry  meet- 
ing, and  it  seems  drank  too  hard  ;  for  Shakespeare  died  of 
a  fever  there  contracted."  Davies  says  that  he  was  "  much 
given  to  all  unluckiness  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  par- 
ticularly from  Sir  (Thomas)  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  whipt 
and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native 
country  :  .  .  .  his  revenge  was  so  great,  that  he  is  his  Justice 
Clodpate ;"  and  he  adds,  as  the  acme  of  infamy,  "  he  died  a 
Papist."  Dr.  James,  writing  in  1625,  after  saying  that  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  was  a  man  of  valour  and  virtue,  and  only  lost 
in  his  own  times  because  he  would  not  bow  under  the  "  foul 
superstition  of  Papistry,"  declares  that  "  in  Shakespeare's  first 
show  of  Harry  the  Fifth,  the  person  with  whom  he  undertook 
to  play  the  buffoon  was  not  Falstaff,  but  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
and  that  offence  being  worthily  taken  by  personages  descended 
from  his  title,  as  peradventure  by  many  others  also,  who  ought 
to  have  been  in  honourable  memory,  the  poet  was  put  to  make 
an  ignorant  shift  of  abusing  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  a  man  not  in- 
ferior of  virtue,  though  not  so  famous  in  piety  as  the  other, 
who  gave  witness  unto  the  truth  of  our  reformation  with  a 
constant  and  resolute  martyrdom,  unto  which  he  was  pursued 
by  priests,  bishops,  monks,  and  friars  of  those  days.  .  .  .  God 
keep  you  and  me  and  all  Christian  people  from  the  bloody 
designs  of  that  cruel  religion."  Finally,  after  1750,  the  Rev. 
Francis  Gastrell  became  possessed  of  Shakespeare's  house, 
which  he  pulled  down,  destroying  also  the  celebrated  mul- 
berry-tree. The  Anglican  clergy  have  set  their  seal  to  the 
fact  that  the  poet  is  no  child  of  theirs. 

Here,  then,  we  see,  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  per- 
secution, depression,  and  scorn,  unquestionably  the  greatest 
genius  that  England  ever  produced,  with  full  knowledge  of 
both  sides  of  the  case,  and  with  all  his  family  affection  giving 
him  a  bias  the  other  way,  deliberately  preferring  the  old  re- 
ligion as  the  safest  to  die  in.  Shall  his  lesson  be  lost  upon 
the  people  of  England  that  almost  worship  him  ?  Are  you, 
dear  Protestant  reader,  a  wiser  man  than  Shakespeare  ? 
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IT  is  too  often  the  fate,  or  the  fault,  of  great  men  to  have 
small  attendants.  The  saying  which  assures  us  that  "no  man 
was  ever  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre"  must  not  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  strictly  literal  meaning.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  hired  lackey,  who  serves  for  pay,  being  unable  to 
appreciate  whatever  is  most  noble  and  genuine  in  his  lord, 
may  overrate  his  infirmities  and  count  him  for  a  wooden  idol 
after  all.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  voluntary  satel- 
lites of  men  of  powerful  character  or  brilliant  genius.  Whe- 
ther attached  by  the  simple  worship  of  their  greatness,  or  by 
the  slender  tie  of  official  but  inferior  position,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  ardent  and  honest  worshippers  are  to  be  seen 
revolving  around  the  persons  of  many  men  who  are  strikingly 
above  their  ordinary  fellow- creatures.  Nay,  so  easy  is  it  to 
find  adorers,  that  many  and  many  a  mere  pretender  to  great- 
ness has  his  small  attendant  star,  rejoicing  to  shine  by  his 
borrowed  light,  and  paying  him  the  devout  homage  of  sin- 
cere admiration. 

People  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  below  the 
surface,  sometimes  wonder  at  the  taste  of  great  men  in  thus 
tolerating  the  boring  presence  of  personages  considerably 
inferior  to  themselves.  But  they  who  thus  wonder  know 
little  of  human  nature.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  converse 
with  one's  equals  ;  but  it  is  delicious  to  be  treated  like  a  su- 
perior being.  There  is  no  odour  like  the  odour  of  incense, 
and  no  honey  so  sweet  as  the  silent  flattery  of  quiet  daily 
worship.  How  could  Johnson  endure  that  wretched  Bos  well  ? 
asks  the  critical  reader ;  how  could  he  love  the  company  of 
the  man  he  so  utterly  despised  ?  And,  looking  around  the 
world  to-day,  the  same  critic  asks,  How  can  A  like  to  have 
B  always  with  him  ?  or  C  like  E>  ?  or  E  like  F  ?  But  little 
does  he  know  of  the  nature  of  the  greatest  men,  who  puts 
these  simple  questions.  Little  does  he  know  of  the  delights 
of  playing  the  oracle,  of  noting  the  look  of  pleasure  and  ad- 
miration on  the  reverent  countenance  of  the  worshipper,  and 
of  the  sweet  consolation  of  believing  that,  let  an  ill-natured 
world  say  what  it  will,  here  is  one  at  least  that  appreciates 
us  as  we  deserve,  and  has  the  skill  to  discern  our  merits,  how- 
ever little  of  merit  he  may  have  of  his  own. 

*  Mimoires  et  Journal  sur  la  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  Bossuet,  publie.es  pour 
la  premiere  fois  d'apres  les  manuscrits  autoyraphes,  et  accompagnes  d'une  Intro- 
duction et  de  Notes.  Par  M.  PAbbe  Guettee,  Auteur  de  "  1'Histoire  de  France." 
Paris :  Didier. 
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So  far  as  the  rest  of  mankind  are  concerned,  the  worst  of 
these  worshippers  is,  that  they  are  so  seldom  able  to  repro- 
duce for  other  persons  the  picture  which  they  themselves 
contemplate  with  so  profound  and  watchful  a  veneration.  If 
every  great  man's  small  man  had  been  a  Boswell,  there  would 
be  a  vastly  larger  number  of  entertaining  and  instructive 
books  on  our  shelves  than  are  now  to  be  found.  Even  if  all 
the  heroes  of  our  race  had  come  down  to  us  painted  as  Join- 
ville  painted  Louis  IX.  of  France,  what  a  far  deeper  know- 
ledge should  we  possess  of  our  fellow-creatures  than  it  can 
ever  be  our  fortune  to  attain ! 

The  race  of  satellites  in  general  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  dull  race.  They  give  us  far  too  much  of  themselves, 
and  too  little  of  their  masters  ;  and  like  inferior  novelists, 
who  substitute  descriptions  for  conversations,  they  tell  us  all 
about  their  heroes,  instead  of  simply  repeating  what  their 
heroes  actually  uttered  in  their  own  exact  words.  Conse- 
quently every  thing  comes  down  to  us  pretty  nearly  reduced 
to  1ihe  level  of  the  attendant's  capacity,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  usually  not  of  a  very  large  calibre.  Wit  loses  its 
sparkle,  wisdom  its  depth,  information  its  accuracy,  and  ima- 
gination its  liveliness  and  bloom.  We  taste  only  enough 
fruit  to  perceive  how  much  has  been  lost,  and  how  grievously 
its  beauty  and  flavour  have  been  injured  by  the  rough  hand- 
ling it  has  endured  in  the  gathering. 

Some  such  disappointment  as  this  will  meet  the  reader 
when  he  takes  up  the  curious  volumes  on  Bossuet  recently 
edited  by  the  Abbe  Guettee.  Their  history  is  not  a  little 
singular.  Le  Dieu  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  much  learning  and 
amiable  disposition,  whom  Bossuet  made  his  private  secre- 
tary about  twenty  years  before  his  death.  He  assisted  him 
in  some  of  his  literary  works,  and  was  largely  employed  in 
the  correction  of  the  diocesan  liturgies,  which  occupied  so 
much  attention  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. For  the  last  four  years  of  his  patron's  existence  he 
kept  a  minute  daily  journal  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  he 
also  wrote  a  complete  memoir  of  his  life.  The  memoir 
was  considered  hopelessly  lost,  and  the  journal  was  only 
known  to  the  public  by  fragments  till  within  the  last  few 
years.  In  1838  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  of  France  bought 
a  manuscript  on  Bossuet,  hardly  knowing  what  it  was.  We 
need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  names  and  dates ;  the 
general  result  was  the  identification  of  complete  copies  of 
Le  Dieu's  original  manuscripts.  These  are  now  edited  by 
M.  1'Abbe  Guettee,  with  the  addition  of  an  introduction  of 
his  own,  consisting  of  historical  and  critical  remarks  on  the 
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leading  events  in  which  Bossuet  played  a  distinguished  part. 
This  introduction  is  full  of  matter  and  well  written  ;  but  M. 
Guettee  is  a  strong  partisan,  and  so  decidedly  espouses  one 
side  in  all  the  questions  he  touches  on,  that  his  essay  cannot 
lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  satisfactory  history. 

The  most  decidedly  novel  portion  of  the  four  volumes 
consists  in  Le  Dieu's  journal,  faulty  as  it  is  as  a  picture  of 
the  great  bishop  himself.  The  worthy  secretary  seems  to 
have  hardly  known  the  difference  between  large  things  and 
small,  and  to  imagine  that  the  state  of  the  illustrious  contro- 
versialist's stomach  and  other  medical  details  were  more 
worthy  of  record  than  the  actual  words  of  his  daily  conversa- 
tion. Indeed,  for  page  after  page,  the  journalist's  pen  flows 
on  without  repeating  one  single  phrase  of  Bossuet's  lips ;  and 
when  it  does  record  his  very  words,  they  are  in  many  cases 
of  an  utterly  trivial  and  commonplace  description.  In  the 
midst  of  the  amplest  account  of  the  condition  of  his  pulse, 
tongue,  and  bowels,  of  his  diet  and  his  physic,  we  meet  with 
such  scraps  of  his  talk  as  the  following  :  "  I  am  very  weak  ;" 
"  My  stomach  is  very  much  out  of  order  ;"  "  No,  I  will 
write  another  time  ;"  or  the  ordinary  expressions  of  pious 
resignation  which  come  from  every  religious  mind  at  times 
of  pain  and  severe  trial.  The  book,  therefore,  is  rather  dry 
for  consecutive  reading  ;  though  there  is  much  to  reward 
the  painstaking  student.  The  journal  is  continued,  more- 
over, for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Bossuet,  and  so  loses 
a  portion  of  its  interest,  though  it  is  still  curious  and  valu- 
able. 

Like  every  other  authentic  source  of  information  respect- 
ing its  principal  subject,  Le  Dieu's  work  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  among  all  the  remarkable  theologians  of  every  age, 
Bossuet  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  Every  thing  in  his 
mind  was  on  the  gigantic  scale.  Though  far  from  being  uni- 
versal, and  in  fact  though  less  versatile  than  other  great  minds 
are  sometimes  found  to  be,  yet  there  have  been  few  minds 
possessing  so  much  largeness  and  power.  Uniting,  as  he  did, 
a  learning  quite  extraordinary  to  a  rare  facility  for  exposition 
in  the  grand  style,  an  acuteness  in  polemics  to  a  never-sleep- 
ing common  sense,  an  unquestionable  sincerity  and  simplicity 
of  intention  to  an  untiring  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
he  espoused ;  and  lastly,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  pos- 
sessing a  certain  charm  of  manner,  which  softened  the  pain  of 
submission  in  those  who  were  forced  to  yield  to  his  somewhat 
despotic  will ; — such  a  man  was  formed  to  rule  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  to  produce  an  impression  upon  his  country  not 
easily  effaced.  That  must  be  a  very  narrow  understanding 
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indeed  which  can  suffer  a  disagreement  in  opinions  to  prevent 
an  admission  of  Bossuet's  astonishing  powers.  We  may  differ 
from  his  views  on  some  or  many  points ;  we  may  criticise  his 
personal  character  with  more  or  less  friendliness  or  severity. 
But  we  must  still  admit  that  few  complimentary  titles  have 
ever  been  given  with  so  much  truth  as  that  of  the  "  Eagle  of 
Meaux,"  which  has  been  popularly  assigned  to  Jacques  Be- 
nigne  Bossuet. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  no  single  pre- 
late, either  before  or  after  his  time,  ever  exercised  a  more 
powerful  practical  influence  on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
his  contemporary  fellow-Catholics.  The  times,  no  doubt, 
were  suited  to  the  man ;  and  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  any  person  by  the  precise  amount  of 
power  which  he  has  attained  over  his  generation.  The  fact, 
nevertheless,  is  deserving  of  notice.  Taking  the  four  chief 
subjects  with  which  the  name  of  Bossuet,  as  a  practical  con- 
troversialist, is  associated,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  other 
theologian  who  has  made  his  contemporaries  and  posterity  so 
much  to  feel  his  power.  Gallicanism,  Quietism,  Jansenism, 
and  Protestantism  ; — these  four  words  suggest  reminiscences 
of  an  exercise  of  successful  energy,  which  dwarf  the  accom- 
plishments of  most  other  men  to  a  tolerably  low  standard. 
On  Protestantism  proper  his  influence  was  perhaps  less  than 
on  the  other  subjects  in  which  he  was  specially  occupied. 
That  it  was  very  considerable,  practically  speaking,  is  certain  ; 
and  that  his  anti-Protestant  writings  display  an  amount  of 
erudition  and  force  quite  worthy  of  himself,  is  also  true. 
But  the  greater  number  of  Protestant  objections  to  Catho- 
licism being  based  on  an  admission  of  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Catholicism,  the  controversy  has  usually 
assumed  much  of  the  nature  of  an  argumentum  ad  hominem. 
Consequently  Bossuet's  anti  -  Protestant  labours  tell  only 
against  certain  classes  of  Protestants,  and  are  chiefly  useful 
to  those  who  wish  to  deal  with  objectors  like  those  with 
whom  he  argued. 

It  was  in  the  matter  of  what  was  termed  "  Gallicanism," 
that,  to  our  mind,  the  endowments  of  Bossuet  were  displayed 
in  their  most  striking  colours,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this 
matter  their  practical  influence  was  the  most  widely  extended. 
To  comprehend  the  significance  of  the  course  of  action  adopted 
by  Bossuet  in  the  conflicts  between  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
Papal  See,  we  must  recur  to  the  ideas  which  the  seventeenth 
century  had  inherited  from  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  to  the 
fundamental  views  on  the  natural  relations  of  Christianity 
and  the  State  in  all  ages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century  these  contradictory  opinions  come  into  direct 
struggle  in  the  matter  of  the  regale.  At  that  period  the 
system  of  feudalism  still  so  far  prevailed  in  France,  that  the 
temporal  property  of  each  ecclesiastical  benefice,  whether 
episcopal,  parochial,  or  otherwise,  was  regarded  as  a  fief  held 
under  the  crown.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in  earlier 
times.  Bishops  and  the  Superiors  of  monasteries  held  their 
possessions  on  precisely  the  same  tenure  as  did  the  lay  nobility 
and  owners  of  land.  All  alike  were  bound  to  render  military 
service  to  the  sovereign  in  time  of  war,  as  the  condition  on 
which  they  possessed  their  estates.  In  the  case  of  the  clergy 
this  service  was  of  course  usually  rendered  by  deputies,  who 
represented  the  churchmen  disqualified  by  their  character 
from  taking  the  field.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  likely  that  to 
the  existence  of  this  tenure  of  property  must  be  partly  attri- 
buted the  readiness  with  which  the  middle  ages  acquiesced  in 
the  spectacle  of  warlike  ecclesiastics,  and  were  less  shocked 
than  their  descendants  would  be  at  the  sight  of  fighting 
Bishops,  and  Abbots  armed  in  coats-of-mail. 

As,  then,  in  ordinary  secular  fiefs  the  property  held  by 
any  family  reverted  to  the  crown  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs, 
or  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  feudal  duties,  so,  according  to 
the  view  of  one  party,  in  ecclesiastical  fiefs  the  natural  pos- 
session of  the  property  reverted  to  the  crown  while  the  bene- 
fice was  vacant ;  in  other  words,  while  there  was  no  heir.  In 
secular  fiefs  descending  by  hereditary  descent,  there  was  of 
course  no  single  instant  during  which  the  property  had  no 
owner,  so  long  as  legal  heirs  survived.  But  in  Church  fiefs, 
every  time  the  holder  of  a  benefice  died  or  vacated  it,  an 
interval  elapsed  before  the  nomination  of  his  successor, 
during  which  period,  on  the  principles  of  the  very  tenure 
itself,  it  was  maintained  that  the  revenues  belonged  to  the 
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In  opposition  to  this  view  was  that  termed  the  Ultra- 
montane, espoused  by  many  of  the  Popes  and  generally  by 
the  Italian  clergy,  as  the  other  theory  was  usually  held  by 
temporal  princes  and  by  many  of  the  clergy  in  France  and 
Germany,  as  also  in  England  before  the  Reformation.  The 
anti-Gallican  principle  maintained  that  the  Church,  as  a 
spiritual  corporation,  is  the  real  holder  of  all  ecclesiastical 
property  of  every  kind.  It  disallowed  alike  the  details  of 
feudalism  and  the  political  economy  of  modern  times.  Pro- 
perty, it  held,  once  consigned  to  the  Church,  ceases  to  be 
subject  to  those  claims  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  which  it 
was  subject  so  long  as  it  remained  the  private  possession  of 
individuals ;  the  act  of  consecration  destroying  all  previous 
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rights  on  the  part  of  the  secular  power,  whether  exercised  by 
government  or  private  persons.  Accordingly,  with  perfect 
consistency,  it  was  urged  that  a  spiritual  benefice  is  never 
vacant.  The  temporary  and  inferior  holder  may  die  or  go 
elsewhere ;  but  the  real  holder,  which  is  the  Church,  never 
dies,  and  therefore  never  vacates.  By  indefeasible  rights  it 
is  she  who  originally  nominates  the  individual  who  fills  the 
post  to  which  the  benefice  is  attached ;  and  when  this  nomi- 
nation is  made  by  the  secular  power,  it  is  only  because  the 
Church  confers  the  privilege  upon  it.  Consequently,  the 
king  has  no  more  right  to  the  revenues  of  a  vacant  benefice 
than  to  those  of  the  Papal  See  itself. 

Concordats  at  various  periods  endeavoured  to  smooth  over 
the  difficulties  which  necessarily  grew  out  of  the  practical 
action  of  these  contending  opinions.  As  in  all  matters,  how- 
ever, which  are  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  the  parties 
to  these  agreements  frequently  felt  that  their  interests  still 
practically  clashed.  In  France  the  right  to  the  regale  was 
conceded  for  certain  benefices  specially  designated ;  but  the 
temporal  power  was  always  on  the  watch  to  extend  its  in- 
fluence farther  and  farther.  A  monarch  like  Louis  XIV., 
who  had  subjugated  prince,  noble,  and  peasant  alike  in  tem- 
poral affairs,  was  not  likely  to  relax  in  his  efforts  at  sub- 
jugating the  spiritual  power  in  a  similar  way.  In  1673  he 
took  the  decisive  step  of  publishing  an  edict  extending  the 
rights  of  the  regale  to  all  benefices,  with  certain  exceptions ; 
and  the  French  Bishops  were  called  upon  to  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  this  edict.  Two  only  refused  to  acquiesce :  Pavil- 
ion Bishop  of  Aleth,  and  Caulet  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  resolved 
to  resist  to  the  last  extremity.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed 
ere  the  struggle  began.  Louis  named  a  person  to  a  vacant 
benefice  in  the  diocese  of  Aleth ;  Pavilion  called  on  his  as- 
sembled clergy  to  defend  him  against  the  king.  The  assembly 
said  they  must  take  time  to  .consider,  and  handed  over  the 
affair  to  Harlai,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  a  well-known  antagonist 
of  Pavilion. 

The  state  of  ecclesiastical  parties  in  France  at  this  time 
was  peculiar.  The  king's  confessor,  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
Pere  de  la  Chaise,  with  other  Jesuits,  was  among  the  most 
strenuous  upholders  of  the  edict  against  which  the  two  Bishops 
protested,  animated  by  the  desire  to  strike  the  two  Bishops 
personally,  as  men  to  a  certain  extent  Jansenistic  in  their 
theology,  though  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Pope,  Inno- 
cent XL  Pere  Rapin,  in  fact,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Cibo,  to 
say  that  their  object  "  in  suggesting  and  upholding  that  edict 
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had  been  to  prevent   Jansenistic  Bishops   from   conferring 
vacant  benefices  on  Jansenist  priests." 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  too  long  with  particulars,  we 
find,  in  1676,  Pavilion  publishing  a  mandement  in  which  he 
suspends  ipso  facto  the  "  regalists"  and  all  who  should  take 
part  in  their  installation,  and  sending  off  a  representative  to 
Rome  to  state  his  case.  Immediately  afterwards,  Pavilion's 
Archbishop  annulled  his  judgment  against  the  regalists,  and 
Pavilion  formally  appealed  to  the  Holy  See. 

The  following  year  a  similar  struggle  took  place  between 
Caulet,  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  and  Louis,  which  issued  in  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  Bishop's  possessions  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
and  in  an  immediate  appeal  to  Rome.  Caulet,  too,  was 
speedily  left  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  the  dispute,  as 
Pavilion  died  in  1677. 

Innocent  in  the  mean  time  had  begun  to  remonstrate  with 
Louis  with  increasing  energy,  denouncing  the  motives  of  the 
king's  chief  advisers  ;  Pere  de  la  Chaise  and  Harlai  being  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  aimed  at  in  the  pontifical  brief.  This 
brief  was  written  before  the  seizure  of  Caulet's  temporalities, 
which  drew  forth  a  second  letter  of  reproof  to  the  king,  and 
a  letter  of  encouragement  to  Caulet  himself.  Caulet  now 
addressed  a  letter  directly  to  Louis;  and  he  wrote  also  to  Pere 
de  la  Chaise  in  the  following  terms,  which  we  may  quote  as 
an  illustration  of  the  intensity  of  earnestness  with  which  the 
conflict  was  carried  on  : 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  Bishop,"  he  writes,  a  and  I 
have  therefore  the  right  to  give  you  advice.  It  is  extremely 
shameful  in  a  Christian,  and  especially  in  a  religious,  to  sa- 
crifice to  the  hatred  of  his  society  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  to  avenge  it  upon  the  person  of  a  Bishop,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rights  of  the  episcopate.  What  has  become 
of  that  fourth  vow  which  is  taken  in  your  Company  to  obey 
the  Pope  ?  Do  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  when  I 
saw  you  in  Paris,  and  when  I  found  about  you  that  troop  of 
ecclesiastics  begging  for  benefices,  and  whom  you  yourself 
called  Heating  wolves  ?  Is  it  through  following  the  light  of 
your  conscience  that  you  have  given  to  these  bleating  wolves 
the  benefices  destined  for  innocent  sheep  ?  You  have  not 
given  time  to  these  wolves  even  to  open  their  mouths;  and  of 
your  own  accord  you  have  taught  them  to  hope  for  the  secu- 
larisation of  my  chapter,  in  order  to  quiet  them  with  respect 
to  the  vows  they  would  have  to  take.  I  believe  that  it  is 
impossible  to  hope  that  your  heart  will  be  changed,  except 
by  a  very  powerful  grace,  on  account  of  the  passion  which  so 
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violently  impels  you  to  injure  a  Bishop  whose  only  fault  it 
is  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  maxims  of  your  Society, 
and  of  the  fear  which  prevents  you  from  opening  the  king's 
eyes.  Allow  me,  then,  at  least  to  die  in  peace.  At  any  rate, 
my  life  cannot  now  last  much  longer." 

The  Bishop  was,  in  fact,  a  septuagenarian  when  he  wrote 
this  animated  epistle  to  the  director  of  the  royal  conscience. 
Two  months  afterwards  Innocent  wrote  to  the  aged  prelate 
as  follows : 

"  Your  last  letter  has  filled  me  with  joy,  for  I  recognise  in 
it  your  zeal  for  the  purity  of  morals,  for  the  reestablishment 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church.  I  do  not  cease  to  thank  God  that,  in  these 
deplorable  times,  He  has  raised  up  a  faithful  priest,  who 
remains  firm  as  a  wall  of  brass.  I  do  not  doubt  that  such 
virtue  will  be  rewarded  by  God." 

In  December  1679,  the  Pope  issued  a  third  brief  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if 
he  did  not  respect  the  rights  of  the  churches.  He  also  for- 
warded his  briefs  to  Cardinal  D'Estrees  in  Paris,  and  begged 
him  personally  to  bring  the  king  round.  This,  however,  was 
not  exactly  to  D'Estrees'  taste.  A  man  of  diplomatic  mind, 
he  had  succeeded  in  various  delicate  missions  between  France 
and  Rome,  and  he  loved  a  policy  of  mediation.  Accordingly 
he  wrote  to  the  Pope  a  letter  of  gentle  remonstrance,  assuring 
him  that  Louis  made  a  very  good  use  of  the  revenues  of  the 
regale,  either  by  handing  them  over  to  the  new  Bishops,  or 
by  employing  them  for  the  support  of  converted  Protestants. 
And  he  ingeniously  and  delicately  insinuated  that  he  thought 
the  Pope  had  been  a  little  too  hasty.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
sent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  the  king 
and  Innocent. 

The  contest  now  began  to  spread  over  a  larger  surface. 
The  poor  old  Bishop  of  Pamiers  passed  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  struggles ;  and  while  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  the 
French  Bishops  met  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  addressed  a  letter 
to  Louis,  from  which  we  extract  a  few  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic and  expressive  sentences.  Even  a  Louis  Quatorze 
could  hardly  have  asked  for  more : 

"  Sire,"  said  the  prelates,  "we  have  learned  with  extreme  dis- 
pleasure, that  our  holy  father  the  Pope  has  written  a  brief  to  your 
majesty,  by  which  he  not  only  exhorts  you  not  to  subject  some  of 
our  churches  to  the  rights  of  the  regale,  but  besides  declares  that 
he  will  employ  his  authority  if  you  do  not  submit  to  the  paternal 
remonstrances  which  he  has  made  and  repeated  to  you  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  We  have  thought  it  our  duty,  sire,  not  to  keep  silence  on  so 
important  an  occasion,  when  we  have  to  endure,  with  extraordinary 
pain,  that  the  same  menaces  should  be  addressed  to  the  eldest  son 
and  protector  of  the  Church,  which  in  other  conflicts  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  princes  who  have  usurped  her  rights.  ....  We  regard 
with  pain  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  which,  far  from  upholding 
the  honour  of  religion  and  the  glory  of  the  Holy  See,  will  tend  to 
diminish  them,  and  to  produce  very  mischievous  effects.  .  .  .  Our 
predecessors,  in  similar  conjunctions,  knew  how  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  their  churches  without  departing  from  the  degree  of  re- 
spect which  their  birth  and  their  religion  taught  them  towards  kings. 
And  as  your  majesty,  sire,  surpasses  in  your  zeal  and  your  autho- 
rity all  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  we  are  so  closely  attached 

to  you  that  nothing*  can  separate  us  from  you It  is  well 

that  the  whole  earth  should  be  informed  that  we  know  how  to  unite 
the  love  we  bear  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  with  the  glorious 
quality  which  we  desire  for  ever  to  preserve,  of  being,  sire,  your 
most  humble,  most  obedient,  most  faithful,  and  most  obliged  ser- 
vants and  subjects,"  &c. 

A  fresh  complication  now  increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  The  superioress  of  a  convent  of  the  Institute  of 
Blessed  Peter  Fourier  having  died,  the  king  named  of  his 
own  authority  a  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Bernard  as  her 
successor ;  and  some  of  the  nuns  who  resisted  her  installation 
were  sent  to  other  convents.  Some  nuns  sent  word  to  the 
Pope  of  what  was  done.  Innocent  told  them  to  elect  a  su- 
perior themselves,  in  obedience  to  which  they  acted.  Louis 
instantly,  by  an  order  in  council,  forbade  them  to  carry  out 
their  election.  The  parliament  published  an  arret  on  the 
king's  side ;  the  Pope  condemned  the  arret  by  a  bull ;  and 
the  parliament  suppressed  the  bull.  And  thus  affairs  stood 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  1681. 

Louis,  now  perceiving  that  it  was  time  to  take  up  a  fresh 
position  in  advance,  called  a  meeting  at  Paris  of  ten  Arch- 
bishops and  forty  Bishops,  and  proposed  to  them  the  follow- 
ing queries : 

"  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  right  of  the  regale  ?  Does  it  be- 
long to  the  Pope  to  judge  of  it  ?  If  this  right  does  belong  to  him, 
ought  he  to  give  his  judgment  at  Rome,  or  by  judges  commissioned 
in  the  places  under  consideration  ?  If  his  right  is  to  be  made  mat- 
ter of  discussion,  does  it  not  belong  to  the  Bishops  to  assume  the 
position  of  mediators  between  him  and  the  king,  in  order  to  avoid 
scandals  and  disorders  ?" 

The  result  of  this  assembly,  and  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  which  it  appointed,  was  a  formal  request  to  the  king 

*  The  italics  are  not  ours. 
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to  convoke  a  national  council,  or  a  general  assembly  of  the 
clergy,  in  order  that  they  might  decide  on  the  subjects  in 
question  with  the  utmost  possible  demonstration  of  strength. 
In  conformity  with  this  request,  Louis  convoked  that  cele- 
brated assembly  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which  concluded  its 
work  in  1682,  and  which  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
momentous  demonstrations  of  ecclesiastical  opinion  which  mo- 
dern times  have  witnessed.  The  French  episcopate  and  the 
Holy  See  were  about  to  be  drawn  up  face  to  face ;  and  no 
mortal  eye  could  foresee  the  issue  of  a  conflict  which,  the 
longer  it  lasted,  seemed  to  make  all  hope  of  agreement  more 
and  more  improbable.  Powerfully  as  the  actual  consequences 
told  upon  the  practical  unity  of  France  with  the  Holy  See, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  but  for  the  genius,  the  acquire- 
ments, and  the  energy  of  one  man,  the  results  to  Catholicism 
might  have  been  of  a  more  formidable  description.  The  Deus 
exmachind  was  Bossuet,  the  newly-made  Bishop  of  Meaux. 

His  ingenuity,  his  practical  skill,  and  his  intense  anxiety 
to  keep  matters  as  straight  as  might  by  any  means  be  possi- 
ble, displayed  themselves  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  ;  and  in  his  letter  of  explana- 
tion which  he  wrote  concerning  it,  when  he  sent  a  copy  of  it 
to  the  Cardinal  D'Estrees.  The  complication  of  parties  was 
indeed  sufficient  to  tax  the  powers  of  the  most  accomplished 
diplomatists.  On  the  side  of  the  king  were  ranged  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  French  episcopate,  the  Jesuits  attached  to  the 
court,  and  Cardinal  D'Estrees  ;  while  the  most  zealous  sup- 
porters of  the  Pope  had  been  found  among  men  charged  with 
holding  a  Jansenistic  theology.  One  portion  of  Bossuet's 
letter  to  the  Cardinal  we  must  quote,  as  giving";  the  key  to 
his  whole  policy : 

"  The  tender  ears  of  the  Romans  must  be  respected,  and  I  have 
done  it  with  all  my  heart.  Three  things  may  wound  them :  the 
temporal  independence  of  kings,  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  derived 
immediately  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  authority  of  councils.  You 
know  well  that  on  these  points  there  is  no  hesitation  in  France ;  and 
I  have  studied  so  to  speak  that,  without  betraying  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gallican  Church,  I  have  not,  I  think,  offended  the  majesty  of 
Rome." 

Cardinal  D'Estrees,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  discourse,  but  told  Bossuet,  in  a  good-natured  tone, 
that  he  played  the  Bishop  too  much;  meaning  that  he  was  too 
decidedly  on  the  Pope's  side. 

With  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  assembly  betook  it- 
self to  accomplish  something  practical  on  the  pressing  ques- 
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tion  of  the  regale.  Bossuet's  policy  speedily  prevailed.  His 
object  was  to  avoid  pronouncing  a  dogmatic  decision  ;  to  yield 
to  the  king  in  the  majority  of  individual  cases,  inducing  him 
to  make  a  few  decent  concessions  by  way  of  balancing  ac- 
counts ;  and  to  win  the  court  of  Rome  to  acquiescence  by 
urging  upon  it  the  mischiefs  that  must  follow  upon  an  un- 
conciliating  maintenance  of  abstract  rights.  With  his  views, 
there  was  perhaps  no  other  policy  to  be  adopted.  The  king', 
of  course,  was  satisfied  when  he  got  the  pudding,  though 
without  all  the  plums ;  the  episcopal  instinct  of  the  Bishops 
was  lulled  by  the  abstaining  from  any  dogmatic  treatment 
of  principles  ;  and  the  Pope, — so  it  was  calculated, — would 
accept  the  solution  as  the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, from  his  dread  of  driving  Louis  into  open  schism, 
and  converting  him  into  another  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 

But  Innocent  was  too  acute  to  be  led  into  what  he  held 
to  be  a  snare  to  induce  him  to  betray  the  rights  of  the  Holy 
See  ;  and  he  retorted  upon  the  Bishops,  when  they  wrote 
at  once  to  hope  for  his  acquiescence  in  their  proposal,  with 
what  we  should  familiarly  term  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  of  the 
sharpest  possible  description.  He  took  three  months  before 
issuing  the  brief  which  admonished  the  prelates ;  and  we  can 
imagine  the  astonishment  with  which,  after  so  long  a  delay, 
they  must  have  perused  its  contents,  marked  with  a  vivacity 
and  a  tone  of  something  like  satire  not  often  found  in  a  pon- 
tifical document.  After  telling  them  in  the  plainest  terms 
that  their  conduct  reminded  him  of  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
— "  The  children  of  my  mother  have  fought  against  me," — he 
says,  it  is  plain  that  they  have  acted  through  fear,  but  that 
they  are  mistaken  in  imagining  that  they  could  instil  the 
same  fear  into  him ;  and  that  their  duty  was  to  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  apostolic  see  to  the  king,  that  so  they  might 
daily  say  their  office  without  being  ashamed  of  themselves, 
and  repeat  David's  words  :  "  I  have  spoken  of  Thy  testimonies 
even  before  kings,  and  have  not  been  confounded."  He  then 
adroitly  turned  their  eulogies  of  Louis  against  them,  remind- 
ing them  that  if  the  king  was  such  a  model  of  justice  and 
piety  as  they  represented  him,  they  ought  to  have  spoken 
boldly  to  him,  and  he  would  have  been  convinced  by  their 
arguments.  Then,  telling  them  that  he  had  read  with  horror 
that  portion  of  their  letter  in  which  they  said  that  they  aban- 
doned their  rights  and  transferred  them  to  the  king,  as  if  they 
were  the  masters  and  not  the  guardians  of  the  churches  in- 
trusted to  their  charge,  he  ended  by  annulling  all  they  had 
done  with  respect  to  the  regale,  and  commanding  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  it  instantly  to  retract. 
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When  the  brief  reached  the  assembly,  instantaneous  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  displayed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  be  received.  The  Archbishops  Harlai  and  Le  Tellier 
were  for  siding  with  the  king  a  V entrance ;  others  shrank 
from  breaking  with  the  Holy  See ;  irritation  against  the 
Pope  alone  seemed  capable  of  uniting  all  minds  in  one  com- 
mon action.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
the  power  of  a  mind  like  Bossuet's  over  inferior  intelligences, 
that  he  succeeded  in  calming  the  storm  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  lead  the  assembly  to  do  nothing  at  all.  "  Lame  and  impo- 
tent" indeed  was  the  "  conclusion  ;"  but  such  it  was.  The 
assembly  simply  received  the  letter  without  protest.  What- 
ever the  reader  may  think  on  the  questions  involved,  he  will 
probably  agree  with  us,  that  the  cowardice  of  the  French 
episcopate  was  on  a  par  with  their  ingenuity  in  attempting  to 
bribe  the  king,  and  to  natter  the  Pope  into  a  comfortable 
compromise. 

However,  in  the  mean  time,  ignorant  of  the  lesson  that 
Innocent  was  preparing  to  read  them,  they  had  been  con- 
tinuing their  discussions,  and  had  drawn  up  the  four  famous 
articles  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Clergy 
of  France  on  the  ecclesiastical  power."  Whether  or  not  it 
was  Bossuet's  personal  wish  that  any  thing  should  be  form- 
ally put  forward  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  may  be  a  matter 
of  doubt.  In  fact,  however,  he  considered  that  the  thing 
must  be  done ;  and  he  himself  drew  up  the  propositions  as 
requested  by  the  assembly.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  "  declaration"  at  hand,  the  more  learned 
in  ecclesiastical  history  will  perhaps  excuse  us  if  we  give  a 
translation  of  these  memorable  propositions. 

After  a  preamble,  which,  while  seeming  to  say  a  great  deal, 
does  nothing  but  utter  a  few  unmeaning  compliments  to  the 
Pope,  with  a  side-blow  at  heretics  in  general,  the  propositions 
proceed  as  follows : 

"  1.  Saint  Peter  and  his  successors,  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  whole  Church  herself,  have  received  power  from  God  only  in 
spiritual  things  and  those  which  concern  salvation,  and  not  in  tem- 
poral and  civil  things;  Jesus  Christ  Himself  teaching  us  that  '  His 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world ;'  and  in  another  place,  that  '  we 
must  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  which  are^God's  ;'  and  that  thus  the  precept  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul  cannot  be  changed  or  overthrown, — '  That  every  person 
should  be  subject  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  that  there  is  no  power 
which  is  not  from  God,  and  that  it  is  He  who  ordains  those  which 
are  on  earth.  He,  therefore,  who  opposes  the  powers,  resists  tin- 
ordinance  of  God;' — we  declare,  accordingly,  that  kings  and  sove- 
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reigns  are  not  subjected  to  any  ecclesiastical  power  by  the  ordi- 
nance of  God  in  temporal  things ;  that  they  cannot  be  deposed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Church  ; 
that  their  subjects  cannot  be  dispensed  from  the  submission  and 
obedience  which  they  owe  them,  nor  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity ;  and  that  this  doctrine,  necessary  for  public  tranquillity, 
and  not  less  advantageous  to  the  Church  than  to  the  State,  ought 
to  be  invariably  followed,  as  conformable  to  the  Word  of  God, 
to  the  tradition  of  the  holy  Fathers,  and  to  the  examples  of  the 
Saints. 

2.  The  plenitude  of  power  which  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  and  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter,  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  possess  over  spiri- 
tual things,  is  such,  that  nevertheless  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  (Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Constance,  contained  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  ses- 
sions, approved  by  the  Holy  Apostolic  See,  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  and  religiously 
observed  at  all  times  by  the  Gallican  Church,  remain  in  their  force 
and  efficacy;  and  the  Church  of  France  does  not  approve  the  opinion 
of  those  who  attack  these  decrees,  or  who  weaken  them  by  saying 
that  their  authority  is  not  well-established,  that  they  are  not  ap- 
proved, or  that  they  only  regard  schismatic  times. 

3.  Thus  the  use  of  the  apostolic  power  is  to  be  regulated  by 
following  the  canons  made  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  consecrated 
by  the  general  respect  of  all  the  world ;  the  rules  of  manners  and 
the    constitutions   received   in  the  kingdom   and   in  the    Gallican 
Church  ought  to  retain  their  force  and  efficacy ;   and  the   usages 
of  our  fathers   ought  to  remain  unshaken ;  and  it  even  tends  to 
the  greatness  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See  that  the  laws  and  customs 
established  by  the  consent  of  this  venerable  (respectable)   see  and 
of  the  Churches,  should  possess  the  force  which  they  ought  to 
possess. 

4.  Although  the  Pope  has  the  principal  part  in  questions  of 
faith,  and  his  decrees  regard  all  the  Churches  and  each  Church  in 
particular,  his  judgment  nevertheless  is  not  otherwise  than  subject 
to  correction,  at  least  so  far  as  the  consent  of  the  Church  has  not 
confirmed  it." 

The  day  after  the  adoption  of  this  declaration,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  Louis  at  St.  Germains,  with  a  prayer  that  he  would 
promulgate  it  as  the  law  of  the  Church,  which  he  did.  The 
edict  of  Louis  was  registered  by  the  parliament ;  and  it  ren- 
dered signature  to  the  four  articles  obligatory. 

Judging  these  events  by  the  light  of  subsequent  history, 
it  appears  astonishing  that  a  man  with  the  practical  acuteness 
and  knowledge  of  mankind  possessed  by  Bossuet  could  have 
flattered  himself  that  the  promulgation  of  such  propositions 
as  these  famous  four  should  have  lulled  the  disputes  between 
Louis  and  Innocent.  That  prelates  who  were  prepared  to 
follow  the  king  to  any  extent  should  rejoice  in  their  publi- 
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cation,  was  natural  enough ;  but  the  fact  that  a  mind  like 
Bossuet's,  earnestly  desirous  of  promoting  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  should  have  anticipated  any  thing  approaching  to  a 
bond-fide  settlement  with  the  Pope,  serves  only  to  show  what 
a  marvellous  difference  there  is  between  that  judgment  which 
decides*  after  action  and  that  which  decides  before  it. 

Of  course  the  storm  instantly  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  Bossuet  wrote  his  well-known  "Defence  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Clergy,"  and  many  theologians  most  vehemently 
attacked  it.  The  sounds  of  the  controversy  echoed  from  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris  to  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of  Gran,  in 
Hungary.  Jesuits,  Jansenists,  Parliament-men,  found  them- 
selves conflicting  in  new  and  strange  combinations.  The  Pope 
had  already  desired  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  to  command 
his  French  subjects  to  publish  the  brief  on  the  regale  which 
we  have  before  described;  the  Jesuits  of  the  royal  party  called 
in  the  aid  of  a  friendly  coercion  on  the  part  of  the  secular 
power  to  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey  the  man- 
date ;  Louvain  and  Douai  became  fresh  centres  of  agitation  of 
opinion ;  and  Bossuet  began  to  tremble  seriously  for  the  con- 
sequences  of  the  daring  movement  in  which  he  was  the  half- 
unwilling  commander  of  a  belligerent  host.  Some  extracts 
from  his  letters  at  the  time  will  serve  to  show  his  opinions 
and  the  animus  of  the  times.  To  Dirois,  a  friend  then  visiting 
Rome,  he  wrote : 

"  Your  letter  gives  me  a  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  court 
of  Rome  which  makes  me  tremble.  What !  does  Bellarmine  there 
take  the  place  of  every  thing,  and  constitute  all  tradition  ?  What 
have  we  come  to  if  this  is  the  case,  and  the  Pope  is  going  to  con- 
demn whatever  this  author  condemns  ?  Till  now  no  one  has  dared 
to  do  this;  no  one  has  dared  thus  to  attack  the  Council  of  Constance, 
or  the  Popes  who  approved  it.  What  shall  we  reply  to  heretics 
when  they  urge  this  council  against  us,  with  its  decrees  repeated  at 
Bale  with  the  express  approbation  of Eugenius  IV.,  and  all  the  other 
things  which  Rome  has  done  in  confirmation  thereof?  If  Euge- 
nius IV.  did  well  in  authoritatively  approving  these  decrees,  how  can 
any  one  attack  them?  And  if  he  did  ill,  what  has  become,  they 
will  say,  of  this  pretended  infallibility  ?  Must  we  get  out  of  this 
embarrassment,  and  disengage  ourselves  from  the  authority  of  all 
these  decrees,  and  from  many  other  decrees  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, by  the  scholastic  distinguo  and  the  quibblings  of  Bellarmine  ? 
Must  we  also  say  with  him  and  Baronius,  that  the  acts  of  the  Sixth 
Council  and  the  letters  of  St.  Leo  II.  have  been  falsified?  And  the 
Church,  who  until  now  has  stopped  the  mouths  of  heretics  by  these 
solid  replies,  shall  she  no  longer  possess  any  defence  except  in  these 
pitiable  tergiversations  ?  God  defend  us  from  it !  Do  not  cease, 
sir,  to  point  out  to  them  to  what  they  are  binding]  themselves,  and 
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to  what  they  bind  us  all.  I  do  not  doubt  that  his  Eminence  (Car- 
dinal D'Estrees)  speaks  on  this  occasion  with  all  his  strength,  and 
with  all  possible  ability :  he  has  the  safety  of  the  Church  in  his 
hands.  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  Pope,  so  zealous  for  the  conversion 
of  heretics  and  the  reunion  of  schismatics,  will  be  willing  to  place 
an  eternal  obstacle  in  their  way  by  such  a  decision  as  that  which 
threatens  us." 

A  few  days  after,  Bossuet  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Abbe  de 
Ranee  with  still  stronger  and  more  contemptuous  expressions 
respecting  personages  in  Rome  : 

"  The  affairs  of  the  Church,"  he  said,  "  are  going  on  very  ill. 
The  Pope  threatens  us  with  tremendous  constitutions,  and  even,  it 
is  said,  with  new  formularies.  A  good  intention  with  little  en- 
lightenment is  a  serious  evil  in  high  places." 

The  author  of  the  Introduction  before  us,  we  should  note, 
entirely  agrees  with  Bossuet  in  these  expressions  ;  and  we 
think  it  important  to  call  the  attention  of  English  readers 
to  circumstances  of  this  kind,  as  important  elements  in  any 
judgment  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  French  clergy.  We 
must  also  mention,  as  being  specially  interesting  to  English- 
men and  Irishmen,  that  Arnauld,  in  a  letter  written  at  the 
time,  distinctly  points  out  the  belief  that  Rome  maintained 
the  deposing  power  of  the  Popes  as  being  the  principal  cause 
of  the  persecution  of  Catholics  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Bossuet's  anticipations,  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  court  of  Rome  proved  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  he  was  dreading.  His  conciliatory  schemes  were  a 
total  failure;  but  Innocent,  for  whatever  reason,  did  not  strike 
the  Four  Articles  with  the  same  force  with  which  he  had 
smitten  the  preliminary  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the 
regale.  He  appointed  a  special  congregation  to  examine  the 
articles,  but  he  never  published  the  condemnation  which  they 
drew  up.  He  contented  himself  with  marking  with  a  per- 
sonal stigma  the  priests  who  had  assisted  in  the  assembly  of 
1682,  whenever  they  were  nominated  Bishops  by  Louis,  re- 
fusing the  bulls  for  their  consecration.  Louis  then,  for  the 
future,  by  some  device,  got  the  names  of  any  of  these  ob- 
noxious persons  whom  he  wished  to  appoint  included  in  the 
bulls  for  other  Bishops.  And  so  affairs  remained  during 
Innocent's  lifetime. 

If  we  should  wish  to  account  for  Bossuet's  mistakes  of 
judgment  in  all  these  struggles,  we  may  perhaps  find  a  clue 
in  two  special  causes.  He  was,  by  nature  as  well  as  princi- 
ple, a  man  given  to  seek  union  among  opposing  parties  by 
what  he  thought  the  methods  distinctly  adapted  to  their  per- 
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sonal  characters.  It  was  a  portion  of  his  essentially  govern- 
ing capacity.  No  man  was  ever  less  of  a  theoretical  contro- 
versialist, or  was  more  inclined  to  overlook  the  facts  of  the 
moment  as  the  elements  from  which  to  construct  the  temple 
of  peace  which  he  sought  to  build.  A  passage  in  Le  Dieu's 
memoir  strikingly  illustrates  this  feature  in  his  character. 
Bossuet  had  no  conception,  he  tells  us,  of  writing  for  its  own 
sake :  "  He  has  said  to  me  a  hundred  times,  '  I  do  not  com- 
prehend how  a  man  of  ability  has  the  patience  to  make  a 
book  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  writing.* '  In  conjunction  with 
many  acts  of  his  life,  this  saying  helps  to  show  us  the  prac- 
tical statesman  of  his  own  time,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lawgiver,  and  from  the  philosopher  so  passionately  enamoured 
of  truth  as  to  long  to  pour  forth  his  convictions  as  a  relief 
to  his  overburdened  mind.  Hence  his  aversion  to  push  any 
thing  to  a  needless  extreme ;  his  desires  to  diplomatise  be- 
tween Pope  and  king  ;  and  his  occasional  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  in  a  man  of  another  temperament  might  be  condemned 
as  inconsistent  and  cowardly.  Hence  his  expectations  as  to 
the  probable  conduct  of  Innocent.  It  is  a  tendency  of  honest 
and  ardent  minds  always  to  overrate  the  probability  that  other 
people  will  act  as  thf  y  would  themselves  in  any  emergency. 
Bossuet  judged  Innocent  by  himself;  the  court  of  Rome 
by  his  own  personal  notions  of  ecclesiastical  statesmanship. 
Hence  too,  in  some  degree,  his  idolising  of  the  royal  power 
as  embodied  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his  inability  to 
devise  any  more  profound  or  liberal  philosophy  of  politics. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  his  worship  of  the  king  as  a  king, 
and  his  subservience  to  a  man  like  Louis,  are  in  our  eyes 
simply  abominable,  viewed  in  themselves.  But  in  Bossuet 
himself  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  should  be  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  general  cast  of  his  character.  In  the 
world  of  politics  and  government,  the  autocratic  King  of 
France  was  to  him  the  greatest  fact  in  existence.  His  prac- 
tical temperament  led  him  to  kneel  before  the  royal  footstool, 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  material  of  which  his  idol  was  com- 
posed, and  to  offer  to  him  that  incense  of  veneration  which  in 
the  nostrils  of  a  constitutionalist  of  to-day  exhales  an  odour 
the  reverse  of  sweet.  And  thus  it  was,  that  while  he  showed 
no  tendencies  to  adopt  the  extreme  Ultramontane  views  with 
respect  to  the  Popes  as  autocratic  monarchs  of  the  Church, 
he  never  shrank  from  attributing  to  the  French  sovereign,  in 
things  temporal,  the  absolute  power  which  he  refused  to  the 
Pontiffin  things  spiritual.  The  first  principles  of  social  order, 
in  his  view,  logically  led  to  the  autocracy  of  kings  ;  but  he 
never  argued  by  similar  reasoning  that  the  first  principles  of 
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social  order  in  religious  matters  led  logically  to  the  autocracy 
of  Popes.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated  the  theories  of  Bel- 
larmine — not  a  little  similar  in  the  philosophy  of  governing 
to  his  own — with  undisguised  contempt.  Had  he  rejected 
this  style  of  argument  in  hoth  cases,  there  would  have  been 
no  inconsistency ;  but  how  was  it  that  the  man  who  would 
not  worship  the  pious  Innocent  could  worship  the  "most 
Christian  king"  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ? 

We  imagine  that  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the 
tendency  of  intellects  of  the  intensely  practical  class  to  esti- 
mate "  facts"  by  their  personal  proximity  to  themselves. 
Some  men  see  truths  dissociated  from  almost  all  admixture 
of  time,  place,  and  individual.  The  student  of  "  pure"  ma- 
thematics contemplates  lines  simply  as  abstract  measures  of 
"  distance ;"  the  student  of  "  mixed"  mathematics  investi- 
gates their  relations  as  marking  the  proximities  of  particular 
existing  objects.  So  too  in  the  philosophy  of  religion,  of 
politics,  of  the  soul.  One  man  feels  the  importance  of  a 
great  truth  with  scarcely  any  vividness  till  it  is  embodied  in 
a  practical  case  before  him.  Another  looks  not  only  before 
him,  but  all  around ;  and  his  eye,  with  the  prophetic  percep- 
tion of  unerring  logic,  foresees  the  operation  of  truths  whose 
very  enunciation  is  a  puzzle  to  his  contemporaries.  With 
this  latter  class  argumentative  inconsistency  is  a  source  of 
positive  pain.  The  former  feel  only  annoyance  when  the 
world  about  them  cannot  be  brought  to  the  best  practical 
solution  of  difficulties  which  circumstances  allow.  Every 
truth  comes  to  them  represented  by  some  living  person  with 
whom  they  personally  converse,  or  on  whose  conduct  their 
own  daily  habits  and  prosperity  depend.  With  them  the 
near  is  the  real,  and  the  farther  off  a  man  lives  the  less  im- 
portant is  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  vast  world  of 
humanity. 

Had  Bossuet  been  a  Roman,  living  and  brought  up  in 
Rome,  with  the  Pope  frequently  before  his  eyes  as  Louis  was 
in  France,  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  as 
vigorous  an  Ultramontane  as  he  was  a  vigorous  Royalist.  His 
learning  might  have  been  as  great,  his  character  might  have 
been  the  same ;  but  the  great  fact  before  his  eyes  would  have 
been  the  living  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  and  not  the  living  king 
at  St.  Germains.  The  ecclesiastical  world  would  have  been 
as  prominent  in  his  view  at  Rome  as  the  political  world  was 
to  him  in  France.  "  Order"  would  still  have  been  the  key- 
stone to  his  practical  philosophy,  with  this  sole  difference, — 
that  the  king  and  the  Pope  would  have  simply  changed  places 
in  the  structure. 
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Still  further,  Bossuet  must  necessarily  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  remembrance  of  the  honours  paid  at  Rome  to 
his  great  work,  the  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Calholique.  To  this 
treatise,  if  to  any  book  ever  written,  may  be  assigned  the 
word  "  masterly."  Received  with  acclamations  in  France, 
it  was  rapidly  translated  into  various  European  languages. 
It  was  honoured  with  a  special  brief  of  approbation  from 
Innocent  the  Eleventh  himself.  The  advocates  of  extreme 
opinions  had  expected  for  it  a  far  less  favourable  reception 
in  Rome ;  but  the  highest  hopes  of  its  author  were  fulfilled, 
and  the  book  attained,  and  has  since  maintained,  says  Dol- 
linger,  an  almost  symbolic  position  in  the  Church. 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  sanction  so  formally  stamped  upon  his  Exposition  by  the 
Pope,  moderate  as  were  its  principles  on  disputed  points, 
must  have  encouraged  Bossuet  to  imagine  that  his  efforts  at 
practical  union  among  Catholics  would  be  regarded  with  at 
least  a  favourable  prepossession  ;  and  that  the  Pope,  who  had 
thus  approved  of  a  treatise  which  contained  no  word  in  favour 
of  Ultramontanism  as  an  abstract  opinion,  would  tolerate  a 
political  necessity  which  threw  practical  Ultramontanism  com- 
pletely overboard.  That  these  expectations  were  very  far 
from  logical  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not  exist,  or  that 
Bossuet  was  morally  culpable  in  holding  them.  Mankind 
seldom  act  strictly  logically  when  their  passions  are  roused, 
or  their  interests  deeply  concerned.  The  whole  affair,  viewed 
by  the  light  of  later  periods,  is  a  pregnant  illustration  of 
human  nature  as  it  exists  at  all  times  and  in  all  ages. 

Here,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  pause,  hoping  to 
resume  the  subject  in  our  next  Number. 


DR.  BROWNSON'S  EXPERIENCES.* 

ALTOGETHER  we  think  this  the  most  interesting  volume  that 
has  proceeded  from  Dr.  Brownson's  pen.  His  articles  on  the 
relations  of  Catholicity  to  American  politics  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  remarkable  of  his  productions  ;  but  these  re- 
collections are,  on  the  whole,  more  personal  in  their  interest 
and  nearer  to  our  humanity.  They  exhibit  the  great  American 
writer  in  a  new  light.  We  had  imagined  the  man  to  be  a 
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kind  of  Nasmyth's  hammer  of  argument,  an  intellectual  ele- 
phant, able  to  crush  his  adversary  by  one  stamp  of  his  great 
foot,  but  unwieldy  and  ungainly  withal  ;  a  Stentor  amidst 
disputants,  able  to  roar  down  the  feebler  lungs  of  his  oppo- 
nents, but  with  an  organ  inflexible  and  harsh  as  such  gruff 
basses  are  apt  to  be.  We  also  thought  we  were  beginning  to 
see  in  him  an  illustration  of  the  law  by  which  all  reformers 
petrify  into  obstructives,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail — whe- 
ther success  gives  them  a  position  which  they  wish  to  keep, 
and  turns  them  into  conservatives ;  or  whether  failure  em- 
bitters them  against  the  attempts  of  others,  and  causes  a  secret 
pleasure  in  others'  failures  also  :  a  sad  progress  this  from  the 
boiling  bubbling  activity  of  youth  to  the  frozen  impenetra- 
bility of  age  ;  and  one  which  wre  fancied  almost  justified  the 
Indian  custom  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  of  killing  and  eat- 
ing one's  friends  when  they  come  to  be  troublesome.  "  Now 
these  Paddies,"  says  the  historian,  "  have  this  custom':  when- 
ever one  of  their  tribe  grows  sick,  the  rest  come  together, 
and  tell  him  that  he  is  cheating  them  of  a  meal  by  growing 
so  thin ;  the  man  of  course  protests  that  he  is  quite  well ; 
but  they,  so  far  from  agreeing  with  him,  kill  him  and  eat 

him So,  when  a  person  grows  old,  they  kill  him  and 

eat  him  likewise  ;  but  few  come  to  this,  for  they  generally 
manage  to  fall  sick  before  age  overtakes  them,  and  then  they 
are  sure  to  be  killed."  Surely  this  is  but  an  allegory,  teach- 
ing us  how  in  the  world's  infancy  the  nation  shelved  ob- 
structives. We  wonder  that  Bacon  did  not  recognise  its  deep 
lesson,  and  give  it  a  place  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients.  We 
must  own  that  we  had  imagined  Dr.  Brownson  to  be  falling 
within  this  cold  circle ;  and  we  almost  expected  to  see  him 
put  forth,  like  Lord  John  Russell,  his  measure  of  finality, 
and  prove  with  the  most  crushing  force  that  whoever  went 
beyond  him  was  a  traitor.  But  this  volume  proves  that  there 
is  life. and  freshness  and  vigour  yet  left,  in  spite  of  a  continual 
drain  of  more  than  twenty  years.  For  during  that  time  Dr. 
Brownson  has  every  quarter  published  a  respectable  volume 
of  powerful  writing  on  the  most  difficult  subjects  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  had  opportunity  of  judging,  he  has  never  made 
himself  small,  or  given  the  least  opening  to  scorn.  Right  or 
wrong,  rash  or  prudent,  he  has  never  been  foolish,  always 
able,  often  great  and  wise.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there 
is  another  writer  in  the  world  of  whom  so  much  might  be 
said.  But  the  stream  must  stop  one  day  ;  and  we  must  own 
that  we  lately  fancied  we  saw  symptoms  of  an  approaching 
frost.  We  thought  we  detected  signs  of  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  others  who  have  the  same  objects  in  view  as  he  has,  but 
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whose  tastes  lead  them  to  pursue  their  ends  by  different 
means, — signs  of  a  hasty  yielding  to  the  hints  of  authority, 
even  while  he  remained  convinced  that  the  authority  was  ex- 
ceeding its  limits,  and  speaking  on  matters  wherein  it  was 
not  authoritative, — signs  of  an  excessive  haste  to  praise  the 
productions  of  persons  in  such  position,  without  regard  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  productions, — signs,  too,  of  a  won- 
derful readiness  to  eat  his  own  words,  even  a|'ter  he  had  pain- 
fully forced  them  into  notice  through  the  thorns  of  unpopu- 
larity. In  all  this  we  are  not  alluding  to  any  matters  of  our 
own  :  where  Dr.  Brownson's  powerful  support  has  failed  us, 
it  was  only  because  he  disagreed  with  us  ;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  look  for  any  thing  but  criticism  in  such  cases.  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  to  thank  him  personally  for  a  never- 
failing  kindness  and  courtesy. 

The  present  volume  comprehends  so  much  of  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  experiences  of  life  as  suffice  to  trace  the  history  of  his 
conversion,  from  the  sowing  of  the  first  seeds  of  religion  in 
his  mind  by  an  aged  Congregationalist  couple,  through  the 
destruction  of  the  harvest  by  Calvinism,  Universalism,  and 
Unitarianism,  to  its  revival  in  the  Church.  His  "  Presby- 
terian experience"  is  unfolded  in  a  manner  that  constitutes  a 
good  argument  against  Calvinism  in  general ;  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  sect  are  well  shown  up,  as  being  more  angry  with 
Dr.  Brownson  for  not  concealing  his  doubts  than  for  doubt- 
ing of  the  truth  of  their  principles.  On  this  he  takes  occasion 
to  make  the  following  eloquent  tirade  against  "  policy"  and 
prudence  in  general : 

"I  hated  what  is  called  policy  then,  and  I  have  no  great  fondness 
for  it  even  yet.  A  man's  life-blood  is  frozen  in  its  current,  his  in- 
tellect deadened,,  and  his  very  soul  annihilated  by  the  everlasting 
dinging  into  his  ears  by  the  wise  and  prudent,  more  properly  the 
timid  and  selfish,  of  the  admonition  to  be  politic,  to  take  care  not  to 
compromise  one's  cause  or  one's  friends.  My  soul  revolted,  and 
revolts  even  to-day,  at  this  admonition.  Almost  the  only  blunders 
I  ever  committed  in  my  life  were  committed  when  I  studied  to  be 
politic,  and  prided  myself  on  my  diplomacy. 

Prudence  is  a  virtue,  and  rashness  is  a  sin  ;  but  my  own  reason 
and  experience  have  t&ught  me  that  truth  is  a  far  more  trustworthy 
support  than  the  best-devised  scheme  of  human  policy  possible. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Be  honest  with  thyself;  be  honest 
with  all  the  world  ;  be  true  to  thy  convictions  ;  be  faithful  to  what 
truth  thou  hast,  be  it  ever  so  little,  and  never  dream  of  supplying 
its  defect  by  thy  astuteness  or  craft.  Certainly  be  so,  if  thou  be- 
lievest  in  a  God  who  is  truth  itself,  and  with  whom  to  lie  is  impos- 
sible. Fear  not  for  thy  cause,  if  thou  believest  in  His  cause;  for 
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it  must  stand  and  prosper  in  His  wisdom  and  power,  not  in  thy 
human  sagacity,  thy  human  prudence,  thy  human  policy.     Throw 
thyself  heart  and  soul  on  His  truth  ;    it  will  sustain  thee  ;  if  not,  be 
contented  to  fail.     It  is  comparatively  easy  to  know  what  is  true, 
what  is  virtuous;  but  what,  aside  from  fidelity  to  truth  and  virtue,  is 
wise  policy,  or  genuine  prudence,  surpasses  the  wit  of  men  to  say. 
Never  yet  has  a  great  saint  arisen  without  seeming,  to  even  great 
and  good  men  in  Church  or  State,  as  well  as  to  the  wise  and  prudent 
men  of  the  world,  terribly  rash,  shockingly  imprudent.     No  one 
can  be  a  man,  and  do  a  man's  work,  unless  he  is  sincere,  unless  he 
is  in  earnest,  terribly  in  earnest,  throwing  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
into  his  work  ;   and  whoever  does  so  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
chief  men  of  his   sect,  his  party,  or  his  school,  if  not  of  his  church, 
will  be  alarmed  at  his  conduct,  will  accuse  him  of  being  ultra,  of 
going  too  far,  of  endangering  every  thing  by  his  rashness,  his  want 
of  prudence,  of  policy.      I  am  no  saint,  never  was,  and  never  shall 
be  a  saint.     I  am  not  and  never  shall  be  a  great  man  ;   but  I  always 
had,  and  I  trust  I  always  shall  have,  the  honour  of  being  regarded 
by  my  friends  and  associates  as  impolitic,  as  rash,  imprudent,  and 
impracticable.    I  was  and  am  in  my  natural  disposition  frank,  truth- 
ful, straightforward,  and  earnest  ;    and  therefore  have  had,  and  I 
doubt  not  shall  carry  to  the  grave  with  me,  the  reputation  of  being 
reckless,  ultra,  a  well-meaning  man,  perhaps  an  able  man,  but  so 
fond  of  paradoxes  and  extremes,  that  he  cannot  be  relied  on,  and 
is  more  likely  to  injure  than  serve  the  cause  he  espouses.     So,  wise 
and  prudent  men  shake  their  heads   when  my  name  is  mentioned, 
and  disclaim  all  solidarity  with  me." 

In  Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us,  the  Furies  punish  im- 

prudences as  well  as  immoralities  ;  and  the  ex-chancellor  of 

the  exchequer,  the  member  for  Oxford,  the  impracticable 

Peelite,  the  immovable  Puseyite,  sets  his    seal  to  Homer's 

doctrine,  and  tells  us  that  this  idea  does  not  involve  "  any 

violent  departure  from  the  true  standard  ;  for  great  impru- 

dences are  most  commonly,  and  almost  invariably,  in  near 

connection  with  some  form  of  moral  defect."     It  is  amusing 

to  compare  the  two  men,  Gladstone  and  Brownson,  in  this 

point.     The   latter  free,   bold,  outspoken,  hating  paradox, 

following  general  principles,  and  obedient  to  law  ;  the  former 

incapable  of  a  clear  view  of  any  thing,  "  explaining  it  till  all 

men  doubt  it,  talking  about  it  and  about  it,"  seeking  always 

something  more  than  was  intended,  and   founding  wonderful 

castles  in  the  air  on  the  mere  excess  and  difference  between 

verbiage  and  meaning  —  as  when  he  suspects  cannibalism  under 

the  last  line  of  Count  Ugolino's  account  of  his  and  his  chil- 

dren's starvation  : 


Poscia  piu  che  '1  dolor  pote  M  digiuno, 

• 


" 
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"  At  last  famine  did  for  me  more  than  grief  could  ;"  that  is, 
"  killed  me" — after  eating  the  dead  bodies  of  his  sons,  hints 
Gladstone — perperam,  absurdly,  as  the  old  critics  say.  But 
to  return  to  our  "prudence."  Homer  doubtless  meant  that 
we  felt  as  much  internal  pain  for  folly  as  for  sin :  to  speak  from 
experience,  perhaps  we  feel  more.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  would, 
in  the  case  of  his  own  conscience,  discriminate  accurately 
enough  between  the  shame  of  human  respect  and  the  shame 
of  having  offended  God,  has  worked  himself  up  into  such  an 
unbounded  veneration  for  Homer,  that  on  the  doubtful  au- 
thority of  that  poet  he  is  ready  to  confound  these  utterly 
distinct  feelings,  and  in  cbnsequence  to  subvert  the  founda- 
tions of  right  and  wrong. 

Dr.  Brownson  fearlessly  asserts  the  existence  of  elements 
of  truth  in  all  the  systems  which  he  has  explored  in  his  pro- 
gress. "  The  socialist,"  he  says,  "  is  not  all  wrong  ;  he  is 
often  governed  by  noble  instincts  and  generous  sentiments, 
....  and  has  certain  aspects  of  Christian  truth."  By  his 
own  example,  he  refutes  the  idea  that  every  man  has  within 
him  a  craving  for  an  unseen  and  spiritual  good,  or  secret 
longing  for  God ;  or  rather  shows  how  it  may  be  misdirected. 

"  I  am  convinced,"  he  says,  "  by  my  own  experience,  that  our 
philanthropists  and  world-reformers  may  become  so  engrossed  in 
their  plans,  that  they  do  riot  experience  that  aching  void  within,  that 
emptiness  of  all  created  things,  which  we  sometimes  imagine.  Their 
philanthropy  is  a  religion  unto  them  ;  even  failures  do  not  at  once 
discourage  them,  for  they  find  their  relief  in  their  doctrine  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  idle  to  tell  them  that  the  good  they  seek  is  bounded, 
and  that  the  soul  craves  an  unbounded  good  ;  for  holding  to  pro- 
gress, to  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  man,  they  are  unable  to  assign 
any  limits  to  the  good  to  which  they  are  wedded  ;  and  as  progress 
implies  imperfection,  they  have  a  ready  excuse  for  their  failures." 

In  such  passages  as  these  we  see  Dr.  Brownson  fearlessly 
asserting  his  conviction  of  the  entire  futility  of  the  usual  cut- 
and-dry  arguments  used  by  Christian  controversialists  against 
the  errors  of  the  day.  An  argument,  to  be  effectual,  must 
be  so  framed  as  not  to  assume  without  proof  the  falsehood  of 
the  system  it  attacks.  Most  of  our  stock-arguments  against 
modern  infidelity  proceed,  we  fear,  on  this  assumption,  and 
are  therefore  powerless  to  convince  a  man  not  already  con- 
vinced. Our  author,  however,  is  much  more  plain-spoken  in 
another  place : 

"  One  or  two  modern  Catholic  controversial  works  had  fallen  in 
my  way,  and  I  had  attempted  to  re;id  them;  but  they  did  not  im- 
press me  favourably.  They  were  written,  as  I  thought,  in  a  dry, 
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feeble,  and  unattractive  style,  and  abounded  with  terms  and  locu- 
tions which  were  to  me  totally  unintelligible.  Their  authors  seemed 
to  me  ignorant  of  the  ideas  and  wants  of  the  non-Catholic  world, 
engrossed  with  obsolete  questions,  and  wanting  in  broad  and  com- 
prehensive views.  Their  method  of  arguing  struck  me  as  mere  spe- 
cial pleading,  turning  on  mere  technicalities  and  verbal  distinctions, 
evading  the  real  merits  of  the  questions  debated,  and  puzzling  rather 
than  convincing  the  reason  of  their  opponents.  They  struck  me  as 
cunning,  as  subtile,  as  adroit  disputants,  not  as  great,  broad,  or 
open-hearted  men,  who  win  at  once  your  confidence  in  their  intelli- 
gence and  sincerity,  and  in  (he  truth  and  honesty  of  their  cause;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  Catholic  controversialists  are  generally  regarded  by 
Protestants  very  much  in  the  light  I  regarded  them,  that  is,  of  law- 
yers speaking  from  their  brief.  This,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Catholic  party. 

Then  I  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Catholic  nations 
of  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  as  unprogressive,  and  the 
mass  of  their  populations  as  ignorant,  degraded,  enslaved,  cowardly, 
and  imbecile.  1  found  Catholics,  I  thought,  at  the  head  of  none  of 
the  great  intellectual,  political,  social,  literary,  or  scientific  move- 
ments of  the  age.  The  great,  energetic  nations  of  the  day  were  the 
non-Catholic  nations,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
Even  in  so-called  Catholic  nations  the  ruling  or  governing  mind 
had  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  The  majority  of  the  French  population 
were  Catholic  ;  but  intellectual,  literary,  scientific,  political  France 
was  non-Catholic.  The  great  French  philosophers,  writers,  thinkers, 
those  who  directed  the  mind  of  the  kingdom  and  represented  it  to 
foreigners,  were  far  enough  from  being  attached  to  the  Church. 
French  journalism  was  almost  without  exception  anti-Catholic.  The 
men  who  made  the  old  Revolution,  rejected  the  Church,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Reign  of  Terror,  were  but  a  small  minority  of  the  nation, 
and  yet  what  availed  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  masses  against 
them  ?  So  in  every  Catholic  state,  power,  learning,  science,  energy, 
is  in  the  hands  of  non-Catholics  ;  and  the  Catholic  portion,  though 
the  immense  majority,  are  governed  by  the  non-Catholic  minority. 
Where,  I  asked,  is  the  Catholic  who  takes,  in  any  nation,  the  lead 
in  any  branch  of  literature  or  science?  I  did  not  attribute,  I  could 
not  attribute,  this  supposed  inferiority  of  Catholics  to  nature  or  to 
Catholicity,  but  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  who 
must  have  lost  the  deeper  sense  of  their  religion,  become  men  of 
routine,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  or  meeting  the  wants  of 
the  age.  Trained  up  in  scrupulous  ignorance  of  the  world,  in  a 
superannuated  scholasticism,  they  were  unfitted  to  act  on  the  age, 
and  to  take  the  direction  of  the  great  movements  of  the  race.  Find- 
ing the  intelligence  of  the  age  against  them,  they  had  set  their  faces 
against  intelligence  ;  finding  efforts  to  extend  freedom,  and  to  carry 
on  the  progress  of  man  and  society,  directed  by  their  enemies,  they 
had  condemned  those  efforts,  thrown  themselves  on  the  side  of  ab- 
solutism, and  laboured  to  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  and  slavery, 
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that  they  might  keep  them  in  the  faith.  Taking  this  view,  and  only 
partially  understanding  its  explanation,  how  could  I  but  shrink 
from  uniting  with  the  present  Catholic  Church  ?" 

Those  without  the  Church  ever  have  shown  the  greatest 
antipathy  to  being  dogmatically  instructed.  So  the  Jews 
excommunicated  the  blind  man  who  had  been  healed ; — 
"  You,  altogether  born  in  sin,  pretending  to  teach  us  !"  So 
the  Csecilius  of  Minucius  Felix  begins  his  apology  of  pagan- 
ism with  maintaining  that  we  can  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  what  goes  on  in  heaven,  and  that  it  is  insufferable  impu- 
dence in  fat-witted  and  ignorant  people  like  the  Christians  to 
pretend  to  know  that  which  the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity 
were  unable  to  discover.  No,  the  hostile  suspicious  mind 
will  not  be  taught  directly  or  dogmatically.  One  thing  re- 
mains ;  the  obstetric  system  of  Socrates,  by  which  a  man 
is  forced  to  bring  to  light  the  hidden  germs  of  truth  which 
live  within  his  mind.  And  this  can  only  be  done  effectually 
by  first  destroying  the  prejudices  and  false  opinions  that  bury 
the  truth.  When  the  obstacles  to  belief  are  removed,  belief 
is  natural,  and  springs  up  like  the  grass  from  the  earth. 

"  This  is  not  wholly  irrational  or  unphilosophical.  To  believe 
is  normal,  to  disbelieve  is  abnormal.  When  the  mind  is  in  its  nor- 
mal state,  nothing  more  is  ever  needed  for  belief  than  the  removal 

o 

of  the  obstacles  interposed  to  believing;  for,  if  we  consider  it,  the 
mind  was  created  for  truth.  Truth  is  its  object,  and  it  seeks  and 
accepts  it  instinctively,  as  the  new-born  child  seeks  the  mother's 
breast,  from  which  it  draws  its  nourishment.  Place  the  mind  and 
truth  face  to  face,  with  nothing  interposed  between  them,  and  the 
truth  evidences  itself  to  the  mind;  and  the  mind  accepts  it,  without 
seeking  or  needing  any  further  reason.  The  assent  termed  know- 
ledge follows  immediately  from  the  joint  forces  of  the  intelligible 
object  and  the  intelligent  subject.  So  in  belief.  Practically,  it  is 
never  a  reason  for  believing,  but  the  removal  of  reasons  against  be- 
lieving, that  is  demanded.  Hence,  we  always  believe  what  a  man 
tells  us,  when  we  have  no  reason  for  not  believing  him  ;  and  the 
business  of  life  could  not  go  on  were  it  otherwise.  For  belief  rea- 
son never  requires  any  thing  but  the  mutual  presence,  with  nothing 
interposed  between  them,  of  the  credible  object  and  the  creditive 
subject. 

I  held  then,  as  I  hold  now,  that  the  office  of  proof,  or  even  de- 
monstration, is  negative  rather  than  affirmative.  Neither  ever  goes 
farther  than  to  remove  the  prohibentia,  or  obstacles  to  assent.  De- 
monstration, the  most  rigid  and  the  most  conclusive,  only  shows 
the  object  without  envelope  or  disguise,  and  motives  assent  only  by 
removing  every  reason  for  not  assenting.  The  assent  itself  is  al- 
ways immediate  and  intuitive.  Truth  needs  no  voucher,  and  when 
immediately  presented  to  the  mind,  evidences  or  affirms  itself.  The 
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will  may  be  perverse,  and  withdraw  the  intellect  from  the  contem- 
plation of  truth  ;  prejudice  or  passion  may  darken  the  understanding, 
so  that  it  does  not  for  the  moment  see  or  recognise  the  object ;  but 
whenever  the  truth  is  immediately  present,  and  reason  looks  it  full 
in  the  face,  it  knows  that  it  is  truth  without  further  evidence,  with- 
out any  thing  extrinsic  to  prove  that  it  is  truth.  To  deny  this 
would  be  to  deny  to  the  soul  the  faculty  of  intelligence,  the  faculty 
of  knowing  at  all.  To  know  a  thing  is  to  know  that  it  is  true  ;  for 
nothing  but  truth  is  or  can  be  an  object  of  knowledge.  To  say  that 
you  know  a  thing,  and  yet  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  is 
only  saying  that  you  do  not  know  the  thing  at  all.  No  man  does 
or  can  know  falsehood ;  for  falsehood  is  nothing,  is  a  nullity,  a  mere 
negation,  and  therefore  no  intelligible  object.  Falsehood  is  intelli- 
gible only  in  the  truth  it  denies,  and  is  known  only  in  knowing  that 
truth.  In  so  far  as  any  proposition  is  false,  it  is  unintelligible,  and 
never  known.  In  all  errors  we  know  only  the  element  of  truth 
which  they  contain;  and  the  part  of  error  is  simply  the  part  of  our 
ignorance,  the  part  in  which  nothing  is  known.  To  know  something, 
and  to  know  it  to  be  true,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  and  this  is 
what  is  meant  when  we  say  truth  is  the  object  of  the  intellect. 
Hence,  no  logical  process  is  ever  needed  to  prove  to  the  mind  that 
the  object  it  immediately  apprehends  is  truth,  or  is  true.  That  it  is 
true  or  truth  is  included  in  the  fact,  that  the  mind  apprehends  it  as 
its  object,  or  knows  it.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  a 
logical  process  is  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  object  in  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  mind  is  true,  would  be  absurd  ;  for  it  would 
demand  an  infinite  series  of  logical  processes  to  every  single  act  of 
knowledge  or  mental  assent.  There  is  no  reasoning  except  from 
premises  or  principles,  and  no  valid  reasoning  from  either  false  or 
unknown  principles.  How  are  these  premises  or  principles  to  be 
obtained  ?  Not  by  reasoning,  not  by  a  logical  process  ;  for  without 
them  no  reasoning,  no  logical  process  is  possible,  and  no  such  thing 
as  proof  or  demonstration  conceivable.  They  must,  then,  precede 
reasoning,  be  intuitive,  that  is,  evident  of  themselves.  Then  nothing 
is  necessary,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  knowledge,  but  the  immediate 
presence  to  each  other  of  the  intelligible  object  and  the  intelligent 
subject.  So  is  it  in  the  case  of  knowledge  or  science  in  the  natural 
order,  where  the  object  is  immediately  intelligible  to  reason." 

There  are  political  sketches  in  the  book  as  masterly  as 
these  more  abstract  ones ;  such  as  the  slight  description  of 
modern  society  at  pp.  255-8,  but  especially  the  whole  "  con- 
clusion," where  the  author  reviews  his  position,  and  gives  us 
his  thirteen  years'  experience  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
whole  chapter  is  of  great  interest ;  and  the  only  reason  why 
we  do  not  transcribe  it,  is,  first  our  want  of  space ;  and  se- 
condly, because  we  have  begun  in  another  groove,  in  which 
we  had  better  continue  till  the  end. 

The  last  chapter  but  one  is  a  review  of  the  argument  by 
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which  the  writer  was  converted, — an  argument  which,  in  spite 
of  the  adverse  feeling  of  many  Catholics,  he  maintains,  and 
will  maintain,  to  be  a  most  logical  and  satisfactory  one.  Be- 
lief on  authority,  he  says,  is  both  an  act  of  the  will  and  of  the 
understanding.  But  so  far  as  belief  is  a  purely  intellectual 
act,  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  yielded  as  an  act  of  obedience 
to  mere  authority,  be  that  authority  what  it  may.  In  this 
respect,  he  says,  "  I  was  right  when  I  refused  to  believe  be- 
cause commanded  ;  and  in  this  respect  Rationalists  and  all 
non-Catholics  are  right,  when  they  object  to  believing  on 
authority."  The  authority,  to  be  sufficient,  must  at  the  same 
time  convince  and  enlighten  the  understanding.  The  autho- 
rity should  be  put  forward,  riot  as  simply  commanding,  but 
as  illuminating,  and  as  being  the  Truth.  Dr.  Brownson  then 
goes  on  to  show  how  the  authority  of  the  Church  may  be 
thus  propounded  to  the  unbeliever.  His  argument  is  worthy 
of  the  most  anxious  attention. 

Dr.  Brownson  has  one  side-allusion  to  controversies  that 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  periodical.  "  The  heaven  which 
the  Unitarians  promised  in  the  world  to  come  was  in  the  na- 
tural order — a  sort  of  natural  beatitude,  such  as  some  Catho- 
lics have  supposed  might  be  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  least 
unpleasant  part  of  hell.  It  was  not  to  consist  in  the  beatific 
vision,  or  seeing  God  as  He  is  in  Himself  by  the  supernatural 
light  of  glory,  but  in  a  reunion  of  friends,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  social  and  benevolent  affections,  and  the  study  of  the  na- 
tural sciences,  in  discovering  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  in 
admiring  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  Creator's  works.  In 
its  details  it  may  differ  from  Mahomet's  paradise,  but  hardly 
so  in  principle."  So  far  as  this  last  remark  applies  to  the 
Unitarian  heaven,  of  which  Dr.  Brownson  knows  so  much 
more  than  we,  we  have  no  grounds  to  quarrel  with  him.  But 
if  he  intends  to  tell  us  that  the  "sort  of  natural  beatitude" 
which  we  once  affirmed  might  be  "  enjoyed  in  the  least  un- 
pleasant part  of  hell,"  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  Ma- 
homet's houris,  we  will  leave  him  to  fight  it  out  with  the 
theologus  Dantes  nullius  dogmatis  expers,  who  in  the  fourth 
canto  of  his  Inferno  shows  us  "  the  men  of  great  fame,  who, 
though  unbaptised,  sojourn  in  a  lightsome  place,  similar  to 
the  Elysium  of  the  ancients  ;  and  where  Homer  reigns  over 
the  poets,  and  Aristotle  among  the  philosophers ;"  and  we 
will  leave  him  to  settle  his  dispute  with  the  mass  of  theolo- 
gians, who  place  unbaptised  children  in  limbus,  and  give  them 
the  highest  possible  natural  enjoyment.  This,  perhaps,  Dr. 
Brownson  will  confine  to  those  who  die  under  seven  years  of 
age.  But  first  he  must  define  his  term  ;  he  must  show  us 
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exactly  who  are  infants  ;  no  mere  limit  of  age  will  suffice  to 
form  the  boundary.  Idiots  remain  infants  till  they  are  eighty. 
It  is  not  till  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  that  our  will  is 
really  free.  The  infant  gradually  gains  freedom  of  will  as  he 
gains  experience.  Children,  then,  and  mad  persons,  whom 
the  theologian  holds  irresponsible,  have,  as  Molina  says,  free 
will  for  some  things;  therefore  man  may  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  other  things  to  enable  him  to  act  freely,  before  he 
has  sufficient  knowledge  of  God  to  constitute  sin  or  virtue; 
or  in  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  and  free- 
dom are  consistent  with  an  ignorance  of  God,  such  as  dis- 
qualifies a  person  for  eternal  life,  and  reduces  him  to  the 
condition  of  an  infant.  Or,  once  more,  there  are  such  things 
as  grown  men,  active  and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
who  are  theologically  infants.  The  common  proposition, 
then,  that  infants  have  a  natural  beatitude,  involves  a  much 
wider  question  of  fact  than  Dr.  Brownson  appears  to  contem- 
plate ;  and  it  seems  to  us  a  mauvaise  plaisanterie  on  the  per- 
sons who  interest  themselves  in  the  question  to  tell  them  that 
their  speculations  are  only  about  a  kind  of  Olympus  under 
the  tuition  of  Mars  and  Venus,  or  about  such  a  paradise  as 
Mahomet  promised  his  followers.  Especially  when  it  is  no- 
torious that  the  Church  has  defined  nothing  on  the  subject ; 
but  that  it  is  one  on  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  Catholics 
have  a  right  to  form  their  own  conclusions.  But  we  must 
cease,  as  we  are  approaching  premises  on  which  steel-traps 
and  spring-guns  are  advertised  as  being  set  for  poachers. 


POSITIVISM. 


THERE  is  perhaps  no  more  acceptable  offering  to  humanity  at 
large  than  a  theory  or  an  invention  that  will  save  it  trouble. 
Any  one  that  will  pump  up  water  from  the  deep  wells  of 
knowledge,  and  dispense  it  in  troughs  and  ponds  to  the  thirsty 
cattle,  becomes  at  once  a  benefactor  of  the  race.  Though 
man  is  a  thinking  being,  he  likes  to  think  as  easily  as  pos- 
sible ;  he  chooses  rather  to  skim  the  surface  than  to  dive  to 
the  depths ;  and  knowledge  which  is  in  itself  superficial  he 
likes  better  than  that  which  requires  him  to  go  more  pro- 
foundly into  his  consciousness,  and  to  stir  the  central  powers 
of  his  mind.  The  very  outside  layer  of  our  mental  faculties 
is  our  imagination  and  sensibility:  our  power  of  noting  and 
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producing  the  impressions  of  things  that  appear  to  us,  the 
form  and  substratum  of  which  are  space  and  time  ;  all  mea- 
sures of  space  and  time,  lines,  figures,  solids,  numbers,  velo- 
cities ;  all  observations  of  phenomena,  astronomy,  geology, 
natural  history  ;  all  arts  and  sciences  that  have  matter,  not 
spirit,  for  their  subject, — dwell,  as  it  were,  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  mind,  and  require  no  painful  passage  into  its  secret  cham- 
bers.    But  when  we  inquire  into  free-will,  or  the  other  great 
questions   of  metaphysics,  then  we  get  into    more    difficult 
ground,  where  the  imagination  no  longer  helps  us ;  where 
our  attention,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  shapes  and 
colours,  and  such  things  as  are  external  to  ourselves,  must 
be  turned  to  our  inmost  personality,  to  the   obscure  move- 
ments of  our  will,  our  knowing  faculties,  and  the  other  mys- 
terious forces  which  make  up  our  soul.    Here,  then,  we  leave 
the  realm  of  positive  definite  forms,  and  enter  that  of  the 
indefinite  and  obscure — a  land  of  shadows  and  unsubstantial 
shapes,  which,  like  ghosts,  elude  our  embrace  when  we  think 
we  have  them  most  securely  in  our  grasp.     Here  it  is  that 
the  human  mind  so  soon  tires,  and  is  ready  with  such  grati- 
tude to  follow  any  leader  who  promises  emancipation  from 
the  Hades  of  thought.     For  man  is  led  into  it  in  spite  of 
himself.     No  one  can  help  being  a  metaphysician.     Which- 
ever side  he  takes, — whether  he  affirms  or  denies  the  great 
questions  of  God,  creation,  and  soul ;  whether  he  is  spiritualist 
or  materialist,  atheist,  deist,  or  Christian, — metaphysician  of 
some  sort  he  must  be  ;  there  is  no  theology,  no  system  of  the 
world,  religious  or  irreligious,  that  has  not  some  metaphysical 
basis.    To  affirm  or  deny  mesmerism,  ghosts,  the  devil,  or  any 
fact  or  fiction  of  the  kind,  implies  that  we  have,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  adopted  some  system  of  metaphysics.     The 
study,  then,  of  metaphysical  science  is  no  mere  useless  orna- 
ment ;  it  is  a  necessary  of  life  ;  we  all  have  it  of  some  kind  or 
other ;  and  unless  a  naturally  good  disposition,  or  education, 
or  faith,  provides  us  with  a  good  metaphysical  system,  our 
material  studies,  or  our  pleasures,  or  our  business,  will  gra- 
dually lead  our  minds  to  secrete  a  bad  one.     The  doctrine 
that  there  is  nothing  behind  the  material  veil  of  the  world  is 
as  difficult,  and  requires  as  much  proof,  as  the  doctrine  that 
behind  it  is  God  and  the  spiritual  world.     The  doctrine  that 
our  own  enjoyment  should  be  our  end  is  as  difficult  to  main- 
tain  as  the  doctrine  that  in  all  things  we  should  study  to 
comply  with  the  will  of  God.     The  dandy,  or  the  diner-out, 
or  the  man-about-town,  or  the  courtier,  may  despise  the  slip- 
shod student  or  the  divine,  and  consider  his  philosophy  or  his 
theology  to  be  a  mere  idleness,  curious  indeed,  but  super- 
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fiuous  :  but  even  here  the  mocker  cannot  escape  the  uni- 
versal grasp  of  metaphysical  philosophy ;  it  is  this  which 
makes  one  man  conclude  for  one  end  of  life,  another  for  an- 
other ;  no  one  can  propose  to  himself  any  line  of  conduct 
without  judging  it  to  be  good  ;  and  how  is  he  to  form  his 
judgment  of  its  goodness,  except  by  consulting  his  deepest 
faculties,  and  allowing  at  last  his  will  and  conscience  to  decide 
according  to,  or  in  spite  of,  his  reason  ? 

Here,  then,  is  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  humanity. 
What  reward  shall  be  given  to  him  who  will  undertake  to 
bring  the  boat  clear  through  these  difficulties  ?  It  shall  be 
the  reward  of  popularity.  He  who  enables  us,  or  makes  us 
think  that  he  enables  us,  to  contemplate  with  the  eyes  what 
hitherto  we  had  supposed  to  be  only  contemplable  with  the 
intellect,  shall  be  our  deliverer  and  our  sage.  This  is  what 
made  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  philosophies  so  popular  in 
Rome, — they  were  so  definite,  so  plain;  they  might  be  marked 
out  with  rule  and  compasses ;  there  was  no  place  for  uncer- 
tainty or  doubt.  Right  or  wrong,  they  had  an  answer  for 
every  thing;  and  an  answer  that  went  to  no  depths  of  thought, 
but  might  be  at  once  drawn  out  in  the  imagination.  This 
made  Lucretius,  while  denying  the  gods,  deify  Epicurus. 
This  regulates  our  choice  of  "  representative  men"  in  the 
present  century.  Cromwrell  and  Napoleon,  Newton  and  Watt, 
are  the  "  creative  geniuses"  of  our  age  ;  for  they  have  en- 
abled us  to  escape  from  spirit,  and  to  use  matter  instead. 
They  have  substituted  lines  and  numbers  for  forces  and  es- 
sences and  qualities,  and  such-like  intangible  generalisations. 
Of  old  the  prerogative  of  "  creation*'  was  almost  exclusively 
claimed  for  the  masters  of  the  fine  arts,  in  which  alone  the 
idea  was  prolific,  and  almost  by  its  own  power  became  incar- 
nate in  material  results.  Inventors  of  useful  things  were  the 
mere  accidental  discoverers  of  barren  facts  that  had  no  se- 
quence. What  more  useful  trade  than  the  cobbler's  ? — yet 
what  greater  contempt  than  Plato's  for  that  useful  art  ?  What 
more  important  than  the  discovery  of  corn  ? — yet  what  more 
barren  to  the  mind  than  the  proposition  "  corn  is  eatable"  ? 
Patriarchal  or  classical  Soyers  may  have  been  famous  for 
their  way  "of  cooking  the  edible,  but  each  way  was  in  itself  a 
fact  that  led  to  nothing  more.  Corn-broth,  corn-bread,  corn- 
wine  may  have  been  successively  discovered  ;  but  no  new 
idea  was  developed,  no  new  power  manifested ;  only  a  fresh 
food  was  provided  for  the  all-craving  maw  of  man.  There 
was  no  creation.  The  true  human  creation  was  held  to  be 
when  the  man  forced  external  materials  to  express  some  in- 
ternal thought  of  his  own;  when  the  poet  and  the  orator  by 
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words,  or  the  musician  by  sounds,  or  the  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect by  stories  and  marbles,   or  the  painter  by  colour  and 
form,   brought  out  his  internal  conceptions,  and  by  means  of 
the  external  seal  and  symbol  contrived  to  impress  his  own 
ideas  on  the  minds  of  others.    The  essence  of  the  human  soul 
is  to  be  creative  in  its  own  sphere.     Its  imaginations,  its  very 
knowledge,  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  its  own  creations.     But 
these  are  mere  idola  specus,  hidden  and  useless,  till  they  are 
brought  out  and  made  available  for  others.    "  So  much  of  the 
soul  is  lost  as  the  body  cannot  utter,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.     So  that,  according  to  the  old  ideas,  the  palm  of  cre- 
ative genius  is    to  be  given  to   those  who  can    make   their 
thoughts  most  productive  and  most  energetic  in  their  influ- 
ence on  the  thoughts  of  their  fellow-men.     Hence  the  merit 
of  works  of  human  creation  is  to  be  suggestive, — to  be  not 
only  the  coin  or  symbol  which  carries  a  thought  from  mind 
to  mind,  but  to  be  also  in  the  recipient  mind  the  material  for 
new  thought,  to  furnish  the  occasion  and  the  rule  for  a  new 
manifestation    of   creative    activity.     As  Falstaff  asserts  his 
supremacy,  because  he  is  not  only  witty  himself,   but    the 
occasion  of  wit  in  others  ;    not  only  his  own  fat  person,   as 
might  happen  with  any  fool,  is  prolific  of  fun  in  the  spec- 
tators, but  his  jokes  also  are  parental,  and  produce  whole 
families    of  son -and- daughter  jokes  ;    none    can    be   in    his 
company  without  catching  his  complaint,  inhaling  his  spirit, 
and  acquiring  for  the  time  the  same  electrical  condition  as 
that    which  characterises  the  great  machine  itself; — so    the 
creative  genius  is  master   of  a  school,   which    develops   his 
thought  and  carries  on  his  ideas.    In  old  times  this  was  never 
practicable  in  matters  merely  manual ;  there  was  no  principle 
in  trade  or  manufactures.     There  is  scarcely  any  improve- 
ment visible  during  the  ages  illustrated  by  Egyptian  monu- 
ments; the  manufacturing  castes  worked  on  monotonously, 
as  if  by  instinct ;  and  the  sculptor  and  the  basket-maker  made 
no  more   alteration  in   their  handiworks  during  a  thousand 
years  than  robins  did  in  building  their  nests.     But  the  pre- 
sent age  has  brought  down  the  prerogative  of  creation  and 
creative  genius  into  the  realms  of  manufactures.     The  utili- 
tarian Macaulay  now  looks  with  as  great  contempt  on  the 
metaphysical  Plato  as  Plato  did  on  the  poor  cobbler.     Bacon 
has  been  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  this  change,  as  the  angel 
who  conducted  man  from  the  fools'-paradise  of  pure  thought 
into  the  toilsome  wilderness  of  the  work-day  world.     He  has 
been,  like  Epicurus,  raised  to  a  mythical  divinity,  and  his 
intellect  and  powers  have  been  extolled  to  a  degree  which 
they  by  no  means  merit.    He  is,  however,  the  genuine  father 
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of  the  positivists,  whose  one  characteristic,  in  spite  of  all 
they  can  say  to  the  contrary,  is  the  transfer  of  the  sphere  of 
man's  activity  from  mind  to  matter.  He  has  been  helped  by 
many  philosophers  since  his  day.  Thus  Kant's  Critic  of  Pure 
Reason  showed  the  fruitlessness  of  applying  the  mind  to  any 
subject  but  natural  phenomena.  Hume  undermined  the  idea 
of  active  causes  in  nature.  All  things  have  conspired  to  blow 
up  the  last  bubble  of  philosophy,  that  which  its  admirers 
proclaim  to  be  the  last  ripe  fruit  of  the  human  mind,  the 
positive  system  of  Comte,  which  is  now  being  industriously 
propagated  in  England. 

As  we  intend  shortly  to  review  the  most  able  work  in 
which  this  system  is  recommended  to  our  countrymen,  Mr. 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilisation,  we  thought  it  best  to  give 
as  a  preliminary  a  slight  sketch  of  its  fundamental  principles, 
in  order  that  no  reader  may  doubt  about  the  real  tendency 
and  intention  of  those  who  recommend  it.  First,  then,  with 
regard  to  the  history  of  thought.  Each  branch  of  our  know- 
ledge, says  Comte,  passes  through  three  conditions.  The 
first  condition  he  calls  the  theological,  or  fictitious  ;  when  the 
human  mind,  seeking  the  essential  nature  of  things,  and  in- 
quiring for  the  first  and  final  causes  of  all  effects,  that  is,  for 
their  origin  and  purpose,  supposes  all  phenomena  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  immediate  action  of  supernatural  beings.  This 
system,  he  tells  us,  begins  with  fetishism  and  the  worship  of 
brutes,  and  attains  its  perfection  in  monotheism,  or  the  wor- 
ship of  one  creating  God.  It  is  proper  to  the  childhood  of 
our  race,  and  is  unworthy  the  attention  of  the  manly  intellect. 
Next,  this  system  is  modified  into  that  which  Comte  calls  the 
metaphysical.  Here  the  supernatural  beings  of  the  former 
system  are  changed  into  abstract  forces,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  veritable  entities  inherent  in  all  beings,  and  capable  of 
producing  all  phenomena.  And  the  phenomena  are  capable 
of  explanation  by  a  reference  of  each  of  them  to  the  force  or 
reality  which  produces  it.  The  utmost  perfection  of  which 
this  system  is  capable,  is  when  men  come  to  understand  the 
unity  of  ail  these  forces  in  one  grand  force,  which  they  call 
Nature,  and  to  which  they  attribute  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  This  is  the  youthful  system  ;  but  the  manhood 
of  the  world  requires  stronger  meat,  and  this  it  finds  in  posi- 
tivism. Now  the  mind  gives  over  the  vain  search  after  the 
origin  and  destination  of  the  universe,  and  the  causes  of  phe- 
nomena, and  applies  itself  solely  to  their  statistics,  or  in  other 
words,  their  laws,  that  is,  their  invariable  relations  of  suc- 
cession and  resemblance.  Explanation  of  phenomena  is  now 
reduced  to  cataloguing  them  under  their  proper  heads ;  and 
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the  perfection  of  the  system  will  be  attained,  when  we  are 
capable  of  representing  all  phenomena  as  peculiar  aspects  of 
some  general  fact,  such  as  gravitation.     Hence  we  see  how 
childish  thought  begins  from  the  centre  of  the  soul,  person- 
ality, will,  and  wisdom  ;  how  the  youth  throws  away  this,  and 
stays  for  awhile  in  the  idea  of  force  and  power  ;  and  how  the 
man  casts  off  all  idea  of  essence  and  entity,  and  reduces  every 
thing  at  last  to  mere  empty  space  and  time,  quantity  and 
number.     All  ideas  of  quality,  says  the  positivist,  are  ulti- 
mately reducible  into   quantity.     "  There  are  now  no  geo- 
meters who  do  not  consider  their  science  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  admit  that  every  phenomenon  may  be  as  logically 
capable  of  being  represented  by  an  equation  as  a  curve  or  a 
motion,  if  only  we  were  capable  of  first  discovering,  and  then 
resolving  it."     The  meaning  of  all  this  is,  that  positive  phi- 
losophy having  rejected  from  its  sphere  all  notion  of  substan- 
tial force  and  cause,  goes  on  to  consider  things  as  only  shapes 
and  sizes  and  quantities,  without  any  substance  whatever.  And 
then  it  assumes,  that,  because  positive  philosophy  does  not 
treat  about  forces,  or  causes,  or  God,  therefore  there  is  no 
God,  or  cause,  or  force.     There  is  nothing  that  has  not  an 
equation  and  a  square  root.     Hence  there  is  no  reality  that 
cannot  be  expressed  mathematically ;  hence  also  things,  how- 
ever apparently  different,   which   can   be   expressed  by  the 
same  mathematical  formula,  are  at  bottom  identical.     "  To 
the  wonder  of  the  student,  unsuspected  relations  arise  between 
problems,   which   instead  of  being,   as   they    appear  before, 
wholly  unconnected,  turn  out  to  be  identical.    There  appears 
to  be  no  connection  between  the  determination  of  the  direc- 
tion of  a  curve  at  each  of  its  points,  and  that  of  the  velocity 
"  of  a  body  at  each  moment  of  its  variable  motion  ;  yet  in  the 
eyes  of  the  geometer  these  questions  are  but  one."     So,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Marcosian  or  Alphabetic  philosopher,  GOD 
and  DOG  would  be  identical  or  akin,  because  composed  of 
the  same  elements.    Why  mistake  the  symbol  for  the  reality  ? 
How  can  any  one  out  of  Bedlam  suppose  that  the  algebraic 
formula  is  any  definition  of  substance,  and  not  a  mere  sym- 
bol of  extension,  duration,  or  velocity — mere  counters  to  be 
shuffled  like  cards  ?     But  let  us  hear  Cointe  :    "  One   such 
equation  Drives  t'ie  tangents  of  all  curves,  another  their  recti- 
fications, a  third  their  quadratures:  one   invariable  formula 
expresses  the  mathematical   law  of  all  variable  motion  ;  and 
one  single  equation  represents  the  distribution  of  heat  in  any 
body  and  for  any  case.     This  generality  is  the  basis  of  the 
loftiest  views  of  geometers ;  it  enables  us  to  rise  at  times  to 
a  perception  of  positive  approximations  between  classes   of 
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wholly  different  phenomena,  through  the  analogies  presented 
by  the  differential  expressions  of  their  mathematical  laws." 
In  other  words,  because  the  same  symbol  expresses  the  num- 
bers, size,  or  motion,  of  two  different  classes  of  things,  there- 
fore there  is  a  positive  approximation  between  these  classes ! 
After  this,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  any  amount  of 
folly.  Thus  our  universal  and  necessary  idea  of  space  is  only 
empirical,  or  gathered  from  experience.  There  being  no  such 
thing  as  force,  there  is,  of  course,  no  real  cause  of  any  thing. 
Cause  is  only  sequence.  Hence  the  first  logical  rule  is,  post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  Your  positivist  will  trace  the  Sepoy 
revolt  to  any  and  every  thing  that  has  happened  in  India  for 
the  last  twenty  years.  Hence  again,  metaphysics  are  impos- 
sible. In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  power, 
intellect,  or  will ;  in  the  next,  if  there  were,  we  could  not 
observe  the  phenomena, — for  to  observe  we  must  pause,  and 
while  we  pause,  there  is  nothing  to  observe.  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  system  which  threatens 
to  become  popular  on  the  same  grounds  as  phrenology  or 
Morrison's  pills  became  popular.  It  promises  an  immense 
simplification  of  thought.  It  gives  the  easiest  possible  an- 
swer to  the  most  difficult  questions  ;  it  is  positive  in  every 
sense  :  the  tone  of  its  advocates  can  only  be  described  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  favourite  term,  cock-sure.  It  reduces 
all  knowledge  to  an  ignorance,  at  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  defends  all  immorality,  all 
irreligion,  and  reduces  the  filthiest  misdeeds  to  the  most  neu- 
tral and  insipid  physiological  facts.  It  raises  Mr.  Horace 
.Mann  into  the  greatest  of  English  philosophers,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Lambeth  into  the  greatest  of  politicians,  the  electric  tele- 
graph into  the  most  eloquent  of  our  orators,  and  the  Crystal' 
Palace  into  the  most  successful  of  our  preachers  and  moral 
reformers.  At  the  same  time  it  reckons  man  to  be  a  mere 
animal  machine,  and  gives  him  no  more  prospect  of  a  future 
life  than  it  gives  a  pumpkin.  Yet  this  is  greedily  sucked 
down  by  hosts  of  people  among  us ;  and  its  present  represen- 
tative has  already  superseded  Lord  Macaulay  as  lion  of  the 
dinner-parties  of  the  literary  world ;  and  all,  we  think,  be- 
cause the  system  is  so  easy,  because  it  pretends  to  conduct 
to  the  end  without  the  means,  and  to  endow  a  man  with  all 
knowledge  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  learning. 
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NOBLE  ON  THE  MIND  AND  THE  BRAIN.* 

DR.  NOBLE  is  already  known  as  a  medico-philosophical  writer 
of  more  than  ordinary  acuteness  by  his  work  on  Psycholo- 
gical Medicine,  reviewed  in  our  own  pages  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance.  The  small  volume  before  us  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
supplement  to  his  former  work,  or  rather  a  developed  treatise 
on  one  of  the  subjects  therein  incidentally  treated.  It  is 
more  strictly  professional,  or  rather,  perhaps,  more  purely 
scientific,  than  the  Psychological  Medicine,  but  displays  pre- 
cisely the  same  merits  as  that  treatise  itself.  The  style  is 
clear,  unimpassioned,  and  not  more  loaded  with  technicalities 
than  the  subject  requires;  and  it  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  writer  is  a  man  of  judicial  and  philosophic  impartiality, 
the  candour  of  whose  character  will  command  a  degree  of 
attention  not  readily  yielded  to  the  most  eloquent  partisan- 
ship. 

His  book  has  a  further  merit,  unfortunately  less  common. 
The  rarity  of  books  which  treat  scientifically  on  the  functions 
of  the  organic  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  without 
more  or  less  identifying  the  soul  with  that  instrument,  is  a 
fact  as  deplorable  as  it  is  well  known.  The  tendency  of 
physiological  philosophy  is  to  the  very  opposite  extreme  to 
that  which  is  popularly  associated  with  the  name  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.  With  the  worthy  bishop  the  soul  was  literally 
every  thing.  Brain,  body,  and  external  world  were  nothing 
but  the  conceptions  of  the  immaterial  existence  which  we 
term  the  human  soul.  That  such  a  theory,  whether  true  or 
false,  is  harmless  as  affecting  the  relations  between  man  and 
his  Creator,  is  obvious  enough.  We  may  spiritualise  matter 
up  to  the  point  where  it  vanishes  in  non-existence,  and  yet 
leave  the  one  eternal  soul  responsible  as  ever  for  all  her  ac- 
tions to  Him  who  created  her.  And  this,  historically,  was 
partly,  if  not  entirely,  the  aim  of  Berkeley  in  his  day.  His 
object  was  undeniably  a  most  religious  one.  He  conceived 
that  by  denying  an  objective  existence  to  that  which  is  ma- 
terial, he  most  irrefragably  established  the  unity  and  respon- 
sibility of  that  which  is  immaterial. 

The  merit,  religiously  speaking,  of  Dr.  Noble's  book  is 
not  that  he  professedly  discusses  the  real  existence  of  the 
soul  as  distinct  from  the  organised  body,  but  that  he  habitu- 
ally recognises  that  reality.  Ordinarily,  with  physiologists, 
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the  reverse  is  the  case.  Whether  from  carelessness  of  phraseo- 
logy, or  from  a  want  of  distinct  perception  of  the  personality 
of  the  soul  and  of  God,  or  from  a  defective  knowledge  of  the 
essential  difference  between  spirit  and  matter,  they  too  often 
speak  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  the  real  and  sole 
first  agent  in  all  human  action.  With  them  the  natural  phra- 
seology is  not,  "  I  think,  feel,  eat,  digest,  and  move,  with  my 
brain  and  nerves,"  but  "  It  is  my  brain  and  nerves  which 
think,  feel,  eat,  digest,  and  so  forth."  Hence  the  atheistic 
tendencies  of  certain  advocates  of  the  phrenological  system. 
Perceiving, — what  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  whether  phreno- 
logy in  its  details  be  true  or  false, — that  certain  intellectual, 
moral,  and  physical  acts  are  intimately  connected  with  a  cer- 
tain structure  and  a  certain  molecular  action  of  the  brain, 
they  jump  to  the  conclusion,  that  thought  and  feeling  are  no- 
thing more  than  certain  forms  of  nervous  movement ;  that  the 
Eyo,  which  is  man,  is  literally  a  complex  organisation,  and 
nothing  more.  In  the  disorganisation,  therefore,  of  this  deli- 
cate and  complex  apparatus  they  see  the  entire  destruction 
of  man  as  man,  and  death  becomes  a  practical  annihilation. 

In  Dr.  Noble's  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  the  existence 
of  the  will  in  man,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  emo- 
tional and  discriminating  faculties,  is  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  lower  animals,  and  to  constitute  him 
a  religious  and  responsible  agent. 

To  the  general  reader  the  chapter  on  Psychology  and 
Physiology  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
in  the  volume,  as  it  discusses,  somewhat  popularly,  the  facts 
involved  in  the  phrenological  system,  and  in  the  general 
connection  between  the  size  and  form  of  the  brain,  and  the 
character  of  the  mind.  We  may  recommend  it  as  furnishing 
a  clear  exposition  of  what  most  educated  men  would  wish  to 
know  on  a  subject  so  curious  and  so  important.  Dr.  Noble 
was  himself  at  one  time  something  like  a  believer  in  phreno- 
logy as  a  system.  This  belief  he  has,  however,  long  rejected  ; 
though  retaining  that  conviction  of  its  partial  truth,  which, 
we  suppose,  is  pretty  generally  held  by  competent  judges. 
The  change  in  his  mind  was  the  result  of  an  incident,  which 
may  be  cited  as  consolatory  to  reviewers  in  general,  at  least 
to  those  who  write  honestly  and  rationally.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
the  distinguished  physiologist,  reviewed  in  1846  a  book  by 
Dr.  Noble  on  Phrenology,  combating  its  views.  The  result 
of  the  review  was,  that  Dr.  Noble  came  round  at  last  to  the 
opinions  of  his  reviewer. 

Of  the  details  of  Dr.  Noble's  volume  we  cannot  attempt 
to  give  any  account,  without  entering  into  anatomical  parti- 
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culars,  and  employing  a  variety  of  technical  terms  which 
would  be  hopelessly  incomprehensible  to  not  a  few  of  our 
readers.  Next  to  the  chapter  on  psychology  and  physiology, 
that  on  the  "  physiological  potency  of  ideas"  will  be  the  most 
generally  entertaining,  even  if  it  be  not  the  most  amus- 
ing of  the  two.  It  contains  some  very  curious  illustrations, 
perfectly  authentic,  of  the  influence  of  ideas  upon  the  emo- 
tions and  upon  the  unconscious  action  of  the  body.  To  the 
lovers  of  pills  and  potions  we  strongly  recommend  the  anec- 
dotes told  at  pp.  114  and  115.  For  quotation  we  prefer 
another  very  striking  instance  in  point,  communicated  to  Dr. 
Noble  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  to  whom  the  gentleman  in  question 
himself  related  the  incident : 

"  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  incident  which  happened  to 
my  old  friend,  Mons.  Boutibonne,  and  which  I  promised  to  give 
you  in  writing.  Mons.  Boutibonne,  a  man  of  literary  attainments, 
a  native  of  Paris,  served  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  was  present  at  a 
number  of  engagements  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Austria,  in  November  1809,  Mons.  Boutibonne  was  actively 
engaged  during  the  whole  of  the  fray,  which  lasted,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  from  soon  after  midday  until  dark.  The  ranks  around 
him  had  been  terribly  thinned  by  the  enemy's  shot,  so  that  his  posi- 
tion at  sunset  was  nearly  isolated  ;  and  while  in  the  act  of  reloading 
his  musket,  he  was  shot  down  by  a  cannon-ball.  The  impression 
produced  upon  his  mind  was,  that  the  ball  had  passed  from  left  to 
right,  through  his  legs  below  the  knees,  separating  them  from  his 
thighs,  as  he  suddenly  sank  down,  shortened,  as  he  believed,  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  foot  in  measurement,  the  trunk  of  the  body  falling 
backwards  on  the  ground,  and  the  senses  being  completely  para- 
lysed by  the  shock.  In  this  posture  he  lay  motionless  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  not  daring  to  move  a  muscle  for  fear  of  fatal 
consequences.  He  experienced  no  severe  suffering  ;  but  this  im- 
munity from  pain  he  attributed  to  the  stunning  effect  produced  upon 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  '  My  wounded  companions,'  said  he, 
*  lay  groaning  in  agony  on  every  side;  but  I  uttered  not  a  word,  nor 
ventured  to  move,  lest  the  torn  vessels  should  be  roused  into  action, 
and  produce  fatal  hemorrhage  ;  for  I  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  the  blood-vessels,  wounded  in  this  way,  did 
not  usually  bleed  profusely  until  reaction  took  place.  At  early 
dawn,  on  the  following  morning,  I  was  aroused  from  a  troubled 
slumber  by  one  of  the  medical  staff,  who  came  round  to  succour 
the  wounded.  'What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  good  fellow?' 
(Qu'a-t-il,  mon  camarade  ?)  said  he.  *  Ah!  touchez-moi  doucement, 
je  vous  priej  I  replied  ;  '  un  coup  de  canon  m'a  emporle  les  jambes.' 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  examine  my  legs  and  thighs,  and  giving 
me  a  good  shake,  with  a  ris  de  joielie  exclaimed,  '  Faites-vous  lever 
d'abord,  vous  n'avez  rien  de  mai.'  Whereupon  I  sprang  up  in  utter 
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astonishment,  and  stood  firmly  on  the  legs  which  I  believed  had 
been  lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  felt  more  thankful  than  I  had  ever  done 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  before.  I  had  not  a  wound  about 
me.  I  had  indeed  been  shot  down  by  an  immense  cannon-ball ; 
but  instead  of  passing  through  my  legs,  as  I  firmly  believed  it  to 
have  done,  the  ball  had  passed  under  my  feet,  and  had  ploughed 
away  a  cavity  in  the  earth  beneath  at  least  a  foot  in  depth,  into 
which  my  feet  suddenly  sank,  giving  me  the  idea  that  I  had  been 
thus  shattered  by  the  separation  of  my  legs.  Voila  ce  que  sefait-il 
le  pouvoir  d? imagination  /' ' 
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Essay  on  the  Connexion  of  the  Soul  with  the  Body.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Walker.  (London,  Richardson  and  Son.)  Mr.  Walker  has  replied 
in  a  lengthy  pamphlet  to  some  of  the  remarks  which  we  made  in  our 
Number  for  January  last  on  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Knowledge.  He 
particularly  defends  an  expression  which  we  objected  to  as  verging  on 
materialism,  viz.  that  the  soul  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  body  for 
its  existence  and  operations.  It  seems  that  St.  Thomas  had  said,  "  Anima 
rationalis  non  habet  esse  suum  dependens  a  materiali  corporali,  sed  esse 
subsistens" — "  The  rational  soul  does  not  hold  its  being  dependent  upon 
the  material  body,  but  its  subsistence  [mode  of  being]."  Mr.  Walker 
observes  in  his  defence,  that  he  had  made  the  soul  dependent  upon  the 
body,  not  for  its  essence,  but  for  its  existence  ;  and  in  this  sense,  that  as 
man  is  made  up  of  soul  and  body,  God  would  not  have  created  the  soul 
except  for  the  purpose  of  joining  it  in  formal  union  with  the  body.  u  It 
was  asserted  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  soul  does  not  come  into 
actuality  except  by  occasion  of  the  body."  No  :  that  is  what  was  meant 
to  be  asserted,  perhaps.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say,  the  soul  de- 
pends essentially  for  its  existence  upon  the  body,  and  to  say,  the  body,  or 
to  be  joined  with  a  body,  is  the  occasion  of  the  soul's  existence.  Had  Mr. 
Walker  said  only  the  latter,  he  would  have  spared  us  some  writing,  and 
himself  a  great  deal.  He  cites,  however,  an  authority  for  the  use  of  the 
expression, — that  of  Peter  de  Bergomo,  a  Dominican  and  professor  of 
theology,  composer  of  the  Index  of  the  Summa,  which  on  account  of  its 
scientific  perfection  has  been  styled  Aurea,  who  says :  "  Anima  dependet 
a  corpore  in  esse  quoad  principium,  non  quoad  jftnem ;  ideo  manet  de- 
structo  corpore," — "  The  soul  depends  upon  the  body  for  its  being,  as  to 
the  beginning,  not  as  to  the  end  ;  therefore  it  remains  when  the  body  is 
destroyed."  The  assertion  needed  explanation,  especially  when  qualified 
by  the  adverb  essentially,  which  is  however  explained  in  an  orthodox 
sense. 

But  Mr.  Walker  is  very  unhappy  in  the  statement  of  his  opinions. 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  an  assertion  made  at  p.  17  of  his  latter  pamphlet, — 
that  the  soul  has  with  the  body  "  the  same  esse,  and  the  same  subsist- 
ence." Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Walker  does  not  really  hold  the  opinions  of 
Cabanis,  or  any  other  materialist ;  but  whatsoever  he  holds,  he  speaks, 
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in  this  instance,  materialism.  He  will  read  in  his  books  no  doubt  that 
body  and  soul  have  the  same  esse  subsistens — hypostasis,  personality,  but 
never  that  they  have  the  same  essence  and  the  same  subsistence,  or 
what  is  left  to  distinguish  them  ?  And  again,  at  p.  63  the  writer  finds 
fault  with  Fenelon  for  observing  that "  there  are  never  in  one  same  man 
two  selves  [deux  moi\,  nor  two  halves  of  the  same  self."  Surely  Mr.  Wal- 
ker does  not  believe  that  any  body  has  two  selves,  or  two  halves  of  the 
same  self,  or  that  a  self  is  either  divided  or  divisible;  and  he  confirms 
his  position  by  a  passage  of  Suarez  to  the  effect  that  a  man  has  got  a 
soul  and  a  body,  as  if  that  were  in  question  ;  and  all  this  in  the  teeth  of 
Butler,  Reid,  Kames,  Cousin,  Hamilton,  Newman, — all  writing  in  glo- 
rious harmony  upon  the  subject.  Then  the  writer  attaches  too  much 
importance  to  the  fact,  that  the  moderns  call  the  soul  a  person,  which  is, 
in  his  eyes,  a  grand  philosophic  heresy,  fraught  with  all  kinds  of  evil 
consequences ;  but  let  him  give  them  fair  play. 

It  is  true,  then,  that  the  scholastics  and  the  moderns  differ  somewhat 
in  their  account ;  but  then  they  had  a  different  object  in  their  inquiry 
about  personality,  and  are  both  right  from  their  respective  points  of 
view.  The  scholastics  sought  to  define  what  it  was, — what  was  the 
principium  quod  of  personality.  The  moderns  (especially  those  ;vvho 
wrote  after  Locke  and  Hume)  sought  to  determine  whence  it  was — • 
the  principium  quo  of  personality.  The  scholastics,  to  the  question,  What 
is  a  person?  answered,  The  individual  subsistence  [subsistence  as  one]  of 
soul  and  body.  The  moderns,  to  the  question,  What  makes  a  man  to  be 
a  person  [to  subsist  as  one]  ?  answered,  The  soul, — because,  as  the  soul 
alone  is  truly  one,  it  alone  can  be  the  principle  of  unity  or  individuality 
and  make  a  man  to  be  a  person  :  not  the  body,  which  is  not  one,  but  a 
compound  of  many  held  together  as  one  by  the  soul,  which  is  one,  as  Dr. 
Newman  reasons,  Paroch.  Senn.  vol.  ix.  serm.  xix.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
quite  fair  to  call  the  soul  a  person,  inasmuch  as  it  is  what  makes  a  man 
a  person,  and  to  apply  the  personal  pronouns  '  he'  or  '  I'  to  the  soul ; 
or  to  say,  the  body  is  not  ( I'  or  not  '  he,'  as  Dr.  Newman  does ;  since 
the  body  is  not  what  makes  a  man  to  be  a  person.  But  whatever  be  the 
case,  a  person  is  something  individual  and  indivisible  ;  and  the  half  of  a 
person,  as  Reid  remarks,  is  a  manifest  absurdity.  However,  the  writer 
does  not  mean  what  he  says  ;  but  he  says  it. 

We  mention  these  particulars  as  a  caution  to  the  reader  not  to  trust 
the  writer's  statement  of  ,our  side  of  the  question,  since  he  succeeds 
but  indifferently  in  the  statement  of  his  own.  We  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  notice  every  thing,  nor  is  it  necessary  ;  for  we  heartily  agree 
with  the  writer  in  his  refutation  of  the  opinions  of  Er  the  Armenian,  of 
Plato,  and  other  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  who  maintained  that  the  soul 
was  merely  a  "  driver"  of  the  body,  or  that  it  was  present  in  it  as  "  a 
sailor  in  a  ship,"  or  "  a  visitor"  in  a  house  ;  and  of  others  who  say  that 
it  only  keeps  up  a  kind  of  connection  with  the  body  :  and  Mr.  Walker 
has  very  properly  hung  up  in  an  appendix  at  the  end  of  his  book  the 
thunderbolts  of  the  Church,  to  show  such  writers  what  they  have  to 
expect  if  they  do  not  mend,  and  eschew  such  naughtiness. 

Winchester  Pamphlets :  No.  I.  "Delusions  and  Superstitions"  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  discussed  in  a  Series  of  Letters  between  the  Rev.  C.  Bowen 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Collingridge.  (London,  Dolrnan.)  We  are  delighted 
to  see  our  old  friend  Mr.  Collingridge  in  such  excellent  health  and  spi- 
rit as  this  pamphlet  proves  him  to  possess.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Bowen, 
the  rector  of  St.  Thomas's,  Winchester,  in  a  speech  for  the  Society  of  the 
"  Missions  to  Roman  Catholics,"  declared  that  "he  had  seen  a  car  on 
which  a  man  was  being  conveyed  to  a  priest  in  order  to  be  cured, — the 
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process  being  to  '  drive  the  devils  out  with  a  whip.'  The  car,  brought 
home  at  night,  bore  the  corpse  of  the  poor  deluded  man,  scourged  to 
death."  On  this  Mr.  Collingridge  writes  to  Mr.  Bowen  :  "  I  should  be 
much  obliged  if  you  would  give  me  the  name  of  the  man  whom  you  saw 
dead,  the  name  of  the  priest  who  scourged  him  to  death,  the  place  from 
which  the  man  was  taken  alive,  the  place  from  which  he  was  brought 
away  a  corpse,  and  the  date  of  the  occurrence."  Bowen  shuffles;  his 
tormentor  asks  again  for  the  particulars,  in  giving  which,  he  says, "  there 
can  be  no  imprudence,  except  in  one  case,  which  it  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate, and  almost  unchristian  to  suspect."  However,  Mr.  Bowen  still 
shuffles,  and  at  length  grows  cool,  changing  his  "  Dear  Sir"  into  "  Rev. 
Sir,"  and  finally  succeeding  in  eluding  the  question,  but  not  in  warding 
off  the  suspicion  at  which  Mr.  Collingridge  darkly  hints.  The  corre- 
spondence at  last  changes  into  an  able  defence  of  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  penance  and  penances,  treated  in  a  way  well  adapted  to  modern  re- 
quirements. 

Altogether  the  pamphlet  is  an  admirable  one  ;  the  opening  letters  are 
great  fun,  reminding  one  of  a  conversation  of  Johnson's,  after  which  he 
observed  toBoswell,  aWe  had  good  talk  to-day."  "  Yes,  sir,"  answered 
the  satellite,  "you  tossed  and  gored  several  person?."  It  is  very  amus- 
ing to  see  the  address  with  which  the  unhappy  liar  is  handled,  and  then 
nailed  up  like  a  polecat  to  a  barn-door,  or  a  bad  halfpenny  to  a  counter. 
After  the  reader's  good-will  is  thus  secured,  the  able  and  lucid  exposition 
of  doctrine,  which  is  given  in  plain  intelligible  language,  conies  with 
good  effect.  It  would  be  an  excellent  tract  to  distribute  ;  and  we  hope 
that  when  such  really  able  men  as  Mr.  Collingridge  and  Mr.  Richard 
Ward  take  the  trouble  to  provide  us  with  weapons,  our  Christian  soldiers 
will  not  allow  the  armourers  to  starve  for  their  pains.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  "  No.  1"  on  the  title,  as  it  implies  a  promise  of  No.  2. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITEEATUEE. 

May  Carols.  By  Aubrey  De  Vere.  (London,  Longmans.)  As  we 
did  not  notice  this  little  volume  last  year,  we  will  take  the  occasion  of 
the  month  for  which  it  is  meant  to  notice  it  now.  WTe  have  read  it 
through  with  pleasure;  ungrateful  if  we  had  not,  when  it  is  so  evident 
that  the  author  has  taken  all  possible  pains  to  please  his  readers.  Mr. 
De  Vere  is  a  thoughtful  poet :  poetry  does  not  bubble  from  him  as  from 
a  fountain,  nor  exude  as  gum  from  a  cherry-tree  ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  poeti- 
cal temperament,  of  great  sensibility,  not  to  say  sensitiveness,  of  a  mind 
that  takes  interest  in  philosophical  question:!,  and  of  an  imagination  that, 
with  trouble,  can  clothe  his  thoughts  in  new  and  striking  language. 
But  he  belongs  too  much  to  the  modern  school,  whose  defects  we  at- 
tempted to  point  out  in  our  Number  for  March  ;  there  is  a  pumping  up 
of  forgotten  words  from  the  columns  of  dictionaries,  as  in  the  lines, 

"  Proud  virtues,  doubly  die  ;  that  grace 
At  last  may  burgeon  from  your  dust ;" 

there  is  a  use  of  learned  terms  too  bell-mouthed  for  the  things  they  re- 
present, as  when  the  crocus  is  called 

"  A  prothalamion  flash  up-burst ;" 

there  is  much  too  free  a  use  of  married  words,  hymeneally  united  by 
hyphens  ;  and  there  is  sometimes  what  \ve  must  call  a  laborious  affecta- 
tion in  describing  the  processes  of  nature.  We  think  that  the  growth  of 
green  leaves,  the  weaving  of  earth's  vegetable  veil,  and  the  gradual 
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retirement  of  the  spring's  infant  prodigy  into  oblivion,  as  her  tardier 
brothers  and  sisters  come  out  into  leaf  and  bloom,  might  have  been 
described  in  plainer  terms  than  the  following : 

"  Still  on  the  gracious  work  proceeds, — 

The  good  great  tidings  preached  anew 
Yearly  to  green  enfranchised  fields, 

And  fire-topped  woodlands  flushed  with  dew. 

That  hermit  oak,  which  frowned  so  long 

Upon  the  spring  with  barren  spleen, 
Yields  to  the  holy  siren's  song, 

And  bends  above  her  goblet  green. 

Young  maples,  late  with  gold  embossed — 

Lucidities  of  sun-pierced  limes — 
No  more  surprise  us,  merged  and  lost 

Like  prelude  notes  in  deepening  chimes." 

And  now  that  we  have  blamed  enough  to  satisfy  our  critical  facul- 
ties, we  can  conclude  with  honest  praise.  Mr.  De  Vere  has  mingled 
nature,  humanity,  and  theology  into  a  series  of  carols  which  every 
thoughtful  person  must  read  with  pleasure  and  profit.  There  are  some 
touching  pieces,  some  that  have  considerable  grandeur,  and  many  which 
present  some  good  idea  beautifully  expressed.  We  could  easily  extract 
an  abundance  of  exquisite  stanzas;  and  we  must  give  a  few,  if  only  to 
make  up  for  the  doubtful  piece  printed  above. 

• 

"  Sing  on,  wide  winds,  your  anthems  vast; 

The  ear  is  richer  than  the  eye. 
Upon  the  eye  no  shape  can  cast 
Such  impress  of  infinity. 

Pleasant  the  swarm  about  the  bough, 

The  meadow-whisper  round  the  woods ; 
And  for  their  coolness  pleasant  now 

The  murmur  of  the  falling  floods  :  .  .  .  . 
Panting,  but  pleased,  the  cattle  stand 

Knee- deep  in  water- weed  and  sedge." 

On  the  whole,  though  we  cannot  find  any  thing  in  this  volume-  that 
bears  such  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  genius  as  Father  Gas  wall's  sub- 
lime ode,  "  A  Vision  of  Waters"  (to  our  minds  one  of  the  very  finest 
pieces  of  poetry  in  our  language),  we  must  reckon  Mr.  De  Vere  as 
one  of  the  writers  that  does  most  credit  to  the  literature  of  British  Ca- 
tholics. 

The  Children's  Bower ;  or,  what  you  like.  By  H.  K.  Digby.  2  vols. 
(London,  Longmans.)  The  admirers  of  Mr.  Digby, — and  what  readers 
has  he  who  are  not,  or  have  not  been.in  some  moods,  his  admirers  ? — will 
find  this  work  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  his  productions.  Whether 
it  is  that  sympathy  with  a  great  grief  gives  one  greater  interest  in  the 
writer,  or  that  his  strength  has  been  called  forth  and  himself  thoroughly 
awakened  by  affliction,  or  that  the  one  predominant  feeling  in  his  mind 
has  given  greater  unity  to  his  rosaries  of  quotations  and  reflections  than 
they  are  wont  to  present, — for  whatever  reason,  we  have  found  these 
volumes  much  more  interesting  for  continuous  reading  than  any  others 
by  the  same  author.  We  seem  to  have  more  insight  into  his  character 
after  a  chapter  of  this  work  than  after  volumes  of  former  productions. 
There  is  a  melancholy  about  the  volumes ;  they  are  a  long  epitaph,  a 
prose  In  memoriam,  for  the  graves  of  two  buried  sons  ;  and  in  painting 
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his  lost  ones,  the  father  unconsciously  paints  himself  too.  Though  there 
are  many  points  in  which  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  and  though  we 
privately  protest  against  a  certain  lurking  quietism  which  we  discover 
in  passages  like  one  quoted  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  yet  on  the  whole  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  man,  his  persistence  in  his  opinion,  his  boldness  in  avow- 
ing change,  his  liberty  of  thought,  his  enormous  industry  as  a  student, 
the  wonderful  gift  of  memory  that  can  recall  the  right  thought  at  the 
right  place  and  time,  and  the  poetical,  almost  creative,  faculty  that  can 
find  right  places  and  times  for  such  a  mass  of  independent  atoms.  We 
like  a  man  who  reasserts  opinions  which  have  been  blamed.  Our 
readers  will  remember  what  fault  was  found  with  his  last  work  ;  we  our- 
selves joined  in  the  chorus  of  critics  who  blamed  Mr.  Digby.  But  he 
knew  his  meaning  was  not  to  transgress  the  rule  of  faith,  and  so  now 
"  he  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  blot  all  out,  or  unwind  the  web 
that  he  had  wrought  in  cheerful  happy  hours  ;  he  cannot  be  sorry  t for 
having  written  as  one  who  was  not  angry  with  men  or  with  the  times  ; 
he  cannot  condemn  an  attempt  to  disengage  moral  elevation,  the  power 
of  goodness  and  of  humility  hidden  in  the  lowest  condition,  and  even 
sometimes  in  degradation,  as  flame  in  the  grossest  mines,  to  inspire 
interest  in  the  most  lowly  details,  to  exemplify  the  line  of  Corneille, 

'  Dieu  fait  part  au  pecheur  de  sa  grace  infinie  ;' 

to  expose  the  horror  of  fanaticism,  the  injustice  of  all  exaggerations,  and 
on  the  whole  to  take  a  cheerful  and  equitable  view  of  the  common  things 
of  life  around  us."  But  now  he  is  "bending  under  the  weight  of  such 
memories  that  he  cannot  any  longer  be  the  mere  light  companion  that 
he  once  wished  to  be,  or  bear  his  burden  with  elastic  steps.  Without 
any  act  of  his  own,  the  scenery  of  his  mind  has  been  shifted  ;  yet,  how- 
ever stunned,  disheartened,  struck  to  the  quick,  such  a  person  has  some- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  feel.  He  will  still  move  and  work  mechani- 
cally, as  muscles  after  life  has  left  them.  He  cannot  remain  long  at  rest, 
crossing  his  hands  before  him,  and  wholly  abandoning  the  pursuits 
which  had  hitherto  deluded  him  with  the  idea  of  his  not  being  wholly  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  earth.  The  often-repeated  saying,  '  It  was  so 
easy  for  the  author  not  to  have  written  it,'  does  not  apply  in  every  in- 
stance. It  is  not  so  easy  always  not  to  write,  especially  when  the  ima- 
gination and  the  heart  have  been  struck ;  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  dis- 
couragement, finding  no  other  advantage  in  the  process  but  only  the 
losing  of  hope  by  time,  without  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure  resulting 
to  himself, — a  thing  henceforth  he  thinks  denied  to  him  in  every  form, 
unless  in  short  sunny  moments  of  forgetfulness, — he  returns  to  his  for- 
mer habits,"  and  writes  a  book,  which  we  recommend  our  readers  to 
peruse. 


London  :  Levey,  Eobson,  and  FrankJyn,  Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 
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"  SET  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he'll  ride  to  the  devil,"  is 
the  pointed  proverbial  expression  of  a  well-known  and  im- 
portant truth.  Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  the 
same  thing  in  a  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  memorable 
way: 

"  Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence  ;  —  like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

Such  is  the  present  attitude  of  that  singular  phase  of  human 
opinion  to  which  a  good-natured  public  has  affixed  the  title  of 
"  Evangelicalism."  Truly  it  is  a  comfortable  thing  to  belong 
to  the  "  unco  godly"  in  these  days  of  ours.  We  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  days  when  it  was  not  so.  Thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  it  was  enough  to  blight  a  man's  good  name  in 
the  world  if  it  was  whispered  of  him  that  he  was  "  a  saint," 
or  "  methodistical,"  or  loved  the  singing  of  "  hymns,"  or  talked 
about  "  conversion,"  or  sat  under  somebody  who  preached 
"  the  gospel."  It  was  worse  than  the  suspicion  of  Popery 
now-a-days.  Every  man  who  was,  or  thought  himself,  a 
gentleman  shrank  instinctively  from  the  contamination  of 
opinions,  which  as  being  semi-dissenting  were  low,  as  being 
puritanical  were  gloomy,  and  as  being  fanatical  were  opposed 
to  the  well-ordering  of  society  and  government.  In  those 
ancient  times  but  one  Anglican  prelate  was  supposed  to  be 
tainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  sect.  A  special  providence 
having  made  Dr.  Ryder  brother  to  Lord  Harrowby,  he  had 
the  luck  to  be  elevated  to  the  bench  by  a  ministerial  coup- 
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d'etat;  to  the  never-ceasing  annoyance  of  the  high-church 
George  III.  and  the  anti-low-church  Lord  Eldon. 

But  look  abroad  upon  the  face  of  Anglican  England  to- 
day, and  behold  the  change.  Year  after  year  has  Establish- 
mentarian  Lutheranism  been  surging  upwards  to  the  high 
places  of  the  land.  By  dint  of  sheer  dogmatism  of  assertion, 
this  quaint  and  unreasoning  sect  has  actually  talked  itself 
into  power,  to  an  extent  enough  to  make  old  Lord  Eldon's 
bones  shudder  in  their  resting-place.  The  rise  of  Evangeli- 
calism we  take  to  be  a  most  pregnant  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  opinion,  that  if  a  man  will  but  continue  for  a  good 
length  of  time  to  sound  his  own  praises  before  his  generation, 
a  large  number  of  disciples  will  inevitably  come  at  last  to 
believe  in  him.  "  We  alone  are  converted  characters,"  said 
the  initiated  into  the  anti-Jacobean  gospel  ;  "  we  alone  love 
God  ;  we  alone  are  influenced  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  we 
alone  have  broken  with  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
As  for  you,  the  rest,  you  are  an  unclean  generation;  you 
have  rejected  the  covenant  of  mercy,  you  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  be  sinners,  you  depend  on  good  works,  those  filthy  rags, 
for  your  salvation  ;  and  therefore  you  will  all  infallibly  be 
tormented  for  ever  in  hell,  and  we  shall  rejoice  in  your 
agonies." 

Marvellous,  truly,  is  the  power  'of  brass  in  this  world. 
What  an  odd,  and  unaccountable,  and  humiliating  thing  it 
is,  that  men  gifted  with  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  perfectly 
able  to  discriminate  between  bold  assertion  and  real  proof  in 
secular  things,  should  allow. themselves  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  mere  force  of  confident,  reiterated,  unproved  state- 
ments in  religious  matters  !  Here  has  been  a  sect,  with  no- 
thing at  all  to  recommend  it  to  men's  taste,  or  interest,  or 
learning,  or  early  habits, — associated  with  ideas  of  dismal 
faces,  lanky  hair,  ill-made  and  unbrushed  clothes,  ugly  meet- 
ing-houses, vulgar  sermons,  and  caricatures  of  prayer,  and 
consisting  in  substance  of  doctrines  directly  violating  the  first 
principles  of  natural  morals  ;  nevertheless  winning  its  way  to 
the  cloisters  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  the  drawing-rooms 
of  Belgravia  and  May-Fair,  to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  the  ministerial  cabinet,  and  almost  to  the 
very  throne  itself.  So  shall  you  be  listening  to  some  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,  proceeding  from  tuneful  flutes  and  violins, 
from  clarinet  and  hautboy,  and  all  the  other  members  of 
orchestral  harmony,  when  suddenly  the  brass-band  of  some 
wandering  showman  shall  burst  in  upon  your  ears  with  ear- 
splitting  blast,  enough — not  to  "  create  a  soul  beneath  the 
ribs  of  death,"  but — to  make  the  very  walls  shake  and  the 
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windows  rattle,  and  to  destroy  all  musical  sounds  and  all 
peace  of  spirit  together.  Such  has  been  the  vanquishment 
of  the  powers  of  reason  and  the  instincts  of  good  feeling,  be- 
fore the  mere  reiteration  of  those  dogmas  which  have  been 
well  described  as  the  "  glad  tidings  of  damnation  to  every 
body  except  oneself." 

*'  Evangelicalism"  having  thus  won  its  way  into  the  sunny 
places  of  prosperity,  has  naturally  proceeded  to  play  those 
antics  which  the  great  poet  tells  us  might  make  the  very 
angels  weep.  When  its  coryphaeus  could  rise  from  the 
dining-table  of  a  prime  minister,  and  go  straight  to  preside 
over  the  mysteries  of  Exeter  Hall,  what  might  not  be  hoped 
for  the  progress  of  "  religion"  in  India  ?  Why  should  a  re- 
ligious party  strong  enough  to  seat  its  representatives  on 
episcopal  sees  at  home  stand  timidly  aloof  at  a  moment  of 
crisis,  and  abstain  from  at  any  rate  asking  to  have  that  giant 
land  handed  over  to  it  for  a  possession  ?  The  United  States 
want  Cuba  ;  France  wants  the  Rhenish  provinces  ;  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  want  Turkey  ;  every  body  wants 
something  ;  why  should  not  Exeter  Hall  want  India  ?  With 
an  evangelical  earl,  step-son-in-law  to  an  ex-premier,  why 
should  not  every  body  who  considers  himself  one  of  the  elect 
push  forward  his  claims  before  parliament,  in  the  hope  that 
money  would  somehow  or  other  be  forthcoming  to  find  a 
comfortable  semi-spiritual  berth  for  himself  or  his  connec- 
tions in  that  blighted  land  of  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  ? 
With  the  country  still  wroth  with  the  rebellious  sepoys,  and 
hardly  yet  persuaded  that  five-sixths  of  the  stories  of  sepoy 
mutilations  and  violations  are  figments,  was  it  not  still  pos- 
sible that  the  great  English  nation  might  be  induced  to  "  do 
something  for  Christianity  in  India"  ?  Is  not  the  earth  given 
over,  by  divine  ordinance,  as  a  possession  to  the  saints  ? 

But  our  modern  Puritans  are  an  enfeebled  race.  They 
are  not  like  their  forefathers,  who  buckled  on  their  buff 
jerkins,  and  drew  their  mighty  swords,  in  order  to  win  the 
earth  as  a  possession.  Shaftesbury  and  his  deputations  are 
hardly  worthy  successors  of  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides.  It 
was  a  give-and-take  aifair  in  those  days ;  but  now  it  is  all  in 
the  receiving  way,  and  that  not  the  receiving  of  blows.  It  is 
government  favour,  government  titles,  government  salaries, 
government  residences,  which  the  Praise-God-Barebones  of 
the  nineteenth  century  demands.  They  wot  not  of  drawing 
the  "  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon ;"  for  a  sword  they 
draw  a  pen  ;  and  in  place  of  shedding  their  own  blood,  if 
need  be,  they  shed  only  the  black  streams  of  the  ink-bottle. 

Accordingly,   the  societies  who  recently  presented  their 
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notable  joint  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  were  but  acting 
out  the  spirit  which  vivifies  them,  when  modestly  disclaiming 
all  demands  for  government  aid,  they  did  that  which  had  no 
meaning  at  all  except  on  the  supposition  that  government  aid 
should  be  granted.     It  was  a  fit  inauguration  for  the  month 
of  May.     Many  a  lack-lustre  eye  must  have  beamed  with 
something  approaching  to  brightness  wrhen  Exeter  Hall  heard 
that  a  petition  in  favour  of  "  the  gospel"  had  been  at  any  rate 
civilly  received  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  had  only  displayed  a  very  small  portion  of  the  con- 
tempt he  felt  for  the  importunate  Shaftesbury  and  his  dis- 
ciples.   How  many  societies  must  have  expressed  their  "  deep 
thankfulness"  from  that  sacred  platform  in  the  Strand  ;   and 
how  many  ancient  females,  both  in  masculine  and  feminine 
garments,  must  have  emitted  that  peculiar  sound  half-way  be- 
tween a  chuckle  and  a  sigh,  which  is,  we  believe,  considered 
appropriate  on  such  occasions  as  we  speak  of!     Represented 
by  that  petition,  there  was  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Moravian  Missionary  Society,  the  Prayer-Book  and  Homily 
Society,  the  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society,  besides  Wes- 
leyan,  Independent,  and  Baptist  Societies,  disagreeing  in  all 
sorts  of  minor  details,  but  all  united  in  their  notions  of  what 
they  consider  "  the  gospel."    That  respectable  old  Sober-sides, 
the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  and  its  very  correct  and  pro- 
per confrere  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Society,  of  course 
took  no  part  in  the  petition.    They  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  fraternising  with  Cardinal  Wiseman  as  with  the  hodge- 
podge of  associations  whose  names  we  have  just  set  down. 
Largely  as  the  "  evangelical"  creed  has  spread  itself  over  the 
country,  it  has  still,  we  understand,  found  no  entrance  as  a  mo- 
tive power  into  these  two  old-fashioned  bodies  ;  and  so  far  as 
it  exists  among  them,  it  is  so  considerably  diluted  as  to  have 
lost  almost  all  its  distinctive  character.     It  was  therefore  the 
pure  undefiled  creed  of  the  low  church  and  dissenting  parties 
which  had  the  effrontery  to  present  this  petition  to  the  Lords, 
and  against  whose  insidious  advances  every  well-wisher  of  his 
country  and  every  lover  of  peace  ought  to  be  continually  on 
his  guard.     True  it  is  that  the  petition  received  no  encour- 
agement whatsoever  from  the  House  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
favoured  with  a  very  decided  snub  on  the  part  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough;  who,  we  can  well  imagine,  is  not  a  man  to  look  with 
patience  upon  the  vagaries  of  unreasoning  fanaticism.     Nor 
are  we  in  any  fear  that  the  Lords,  or  the  Commons  either, 
would  ever  with  their   eyes   open  give  any  practical  coun- 
tenance   to    the    efforts    of  Lord    Shaftesbury  and  his  sect. 
"  Evangelicalism"  is  a  creed  which  can  never  command  the 
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sympathies  of  a  majority  of  men  of  the  world,  of  position, 
wealth,  and  average  good  sense  and  acuteness.  With  all  the 
noise  which  this  system  has  made  in  the  country  during  the 
last  generation  or  two,  it  is  still  the  creed  of  a  small  minority 
taken  numerically.  It  used  to  be  calculated,  that  of  all  the 
fifteen  thousand  Anglican  clergy,  not  two  thousand,  by  the 
estimate  of  the  Lutheran  party  itself,  "  preached  the  gospel." 
It  is  by  sheer  force  of  lungs  and  boundless  self-assertion  that 
the  sect  has  succeeded  in  making  itself  a  sort  of  representa- 
tive of  English  Protestantism,  which,  intensely  Protestant  as 
it  is,  is  not  usually  of  the  evangelical  type. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  indeed,  had  the  unparalleled  coolness 
to  assert  that  this  petition  represented  the  opinions  of  "  the 
various  religious  bodies  in  England."  Can  the  force  of  im- 
pudence any  farther  go  ?  Were  the  Catholics  there  repre- 
sented ?  or  are  they  nonentities  ?  or  are  they  not  a  "  religious 
body"  ?  Was  the  old-fashioned  school  and  vast  majority  of 
Anglicanism  represented,  or  have  they  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  handful,  or  ceased  to  be  a  "  religious  body"  too  ?  The 
expression  was  the  natural  language  of  the  noble  earl's  narrow- 
ness and  bigotry.  In  his  mind  not  even  Protestants  can  form 
a  "  religious  body"  unless  they  use  his  Shibboleth ;  and  as 
to  the  poor  Papists,  how  can  a  man  have  "  any  religion"  worth 
the  name  who  prays  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  kisses  the  Pope's 
slipper, — or,  as  it  is  popularly  imagined,  the  Pope's  toe  ? 

If  it  be  urged  that  this  same  creed,  in  its  original  Lu- 
theran shape,  exerted  a  tremendous  sway  over  whole  na- 
tions at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  reply  that  no  man 
who  is  not  led  away  by  words  can  imagine  that  the  millions 
who  followed  Luther  were  universally  or  nationally  zealous 
for  any  thing  like  a  distinct  theological  creed  of  any  sort  what- 
soever. Their  bond  of  union  was  antagonism  to  Rome  ;  they 
abominated  the  Pope,  and  included  in  their  abhorrence  a 
variety  of  doctrines  and  practices  associated  with  the  Pope ; 
still  more,  they  hated  the  clergy,  whether  for  the  vices  of 
some  of  them,  or  for  that  most  cogent  of  all  reasons,  that  the 
clergy  were  in  possession  of  vast  wealth,  which  would  form  a 
most  agreeable  addition  to  the  property  of  their  adversaries. 
As  for  the  doctrine  of  "  justification  by  faith  alone,"  as  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  fallen  man,  the  enormous  majority 
cared  not  a  rush  for  it  as  a  theological  dogma.  They  patronised 
Luther  and  Lutheranism,  and  made  use  of  the  more  ardent 
maintain ers  of  the  doctrine,  just  as  Lord  Palmerston  has  been 
patronising  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Exeter  Hall,  and  making  use 
of  the  Record  newspaper,  simply  as  instruments  for  enabling 
himself  to  hold  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  of  England. 
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We  have  therefore  no  fear  that  this  unreasoning  school 
will  ever  command  the  bond-fide  adherence  of  a  practical  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen.  But  there  is  no  saying  what  mischief 
can  be  done  by  a  reckless,  determined,  unblushing  minority, 
however  small,  who  will  persevere  in  their  demands,  and  who 
are  themselves  insensible  alike  to  ridicule  and  to  reflection. 
It  is  in  the  dullness  as  well  as  the  conceit  of  this  class  of 
men  that  we  detect  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  their  com- 
promising this  country  in  a  territory  so  peculiarly  constituted 
as  that  of  India.  You  can't  reason  with  them  ;  you  can't 
point  out  to  them  the  mischiefs  they  will  do ;  you  can't  ap- 
peal to  the  usual  elements  of  common  sense  and  modesty  in 
their  bosoms.  Whatever  you  say,  they  have  one  infallible 
answer  to  satisfy  themselves,  namely,  the  conviction  that  you 
are  an  ungodly  unconverted  personage,  untaught  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Assuming  this,  they  are  of  course  perfectly  unassail- 
able by  argument;  and  the  more  unpleasantly  you  make  them 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  are  talking  nonsense,  the  more 
delightful  is  the  conviction  with  which  they  reflect  that  the 
wisdom  of  God  is  foolishness  with  man. 

Accordingly,  let  us  not  imagine  that  the  ultra-Protestant 
party  may  be  despised,  only  because  they  have  recently  re- 
ceived one  or  two  sharp  rebuffs.  If  they  can,  they  will  gain 
a  firmer  footing  in  India  than  they  have  yet  lighted  upon  ; 
and  if  they  do  gain  it,  we  may  be  assured  that  no  sense  of 
propriety  or  of  modesty,  and  no-  fear  of  consequences,  will 
prevent  them  from  doing  all  in  their  power  to  set  India  once 
more  in  flames.  We  do  not  for  an  instant  reproach  them 
with  intending  so  frightful  a  result ;  nor,  in  one  sense,  do  we 
mean  that  they  are  reckless  as  to  consequences  ;  so  far  from 
it,  we  suspect  them  of  being  considerably  of  the  nature  of 
arrant  cowards,  and  believe  that  if  they  thought  they  would 
suffer  for  it  in  their  persons  or  their  purses,  they  would,  as 
a  class,  put  their  creed  into  their  pocket  for  the  rest  of  their 
natural  lives.  It  is  because  they  cannot  see  that  frightful 
consequences  must  result  from  their  proceedings  that  they  are 
so  reckless.  So  profound  is  their  persuasion  that  they  alone 
are  right,  and  that  God  is  on  their  side,  that  they  hold  it  dis- 
honourable to  God  and  to  His  truth  to  imagine  that  evil  con- 
sequences can  follow  from  the  proceedings  of  "  faithful"  men 
like  themselves.  They  will  bore  you,  and  worry  you,  and 
watch  you,  and  take  advantage  of  your  negligence,  with  all 
the  perseverance  of  a  self-satisfied  religionist.  And  then,  if 
they  once  begin  their  "  preaching  of  the  gospel"  on  a  grand 
scale,  woe  betide  the  prosperity  of  our  rule  in  that  mighty 
empire. 
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Do  we,  then,  ask  for  legislative  interference  to  prevent 
the  propagation  of  Evangelicalism  in  our  Indian  possessions  ? 
Not  for  one  single  instant.  We  ask  only  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  system  on  which  the  East-India  Company  has  at  any 
rate  professed  to  act,  and  insist  that  the  Government  shall 
lend  no  support  to  any  denomination  whatsoever  in  its  efforts, 
to  convert  the  natives.  Whatever  be  a  man's  views  as  to  the 
abstract  duty  of  governments  in  relation  to  religion,  it  is 
certain,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  which  will  prevent  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  India,  whether  of  that  which  really 
is  Christianity  or  that  which  pretends  to  be,  it  wiy  be  the 
associating  it  with  the  idea  of  government  influence.  The 
Hindoo  and  Mahometan  mind  is  sensitive  to  the  suspicion  of 
a  forced  change  in  religion,  to  a  degree  scarcely  conceivable 
by  those  who  deride  Hindooism  and  Mahometanism  as  super- 
stitions. It  is  always  difficult  to  realise  the  tenacity  with 
which  individuals  and  nations  cling  to  a  religion  which  we 
ourselves  hold  to  be  false.  It  is  only  by  an  effort  of  which 
few  are  capable  that  we  can  throw  ourselves  into  their  minds, 
and  comprehend  how  they  can  hold  sacred  what  we  are  con- 
vinced is  baseless  and  absurd.  But  in  the  case  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  there  is  a  unanimous  consent  among  sensible  ob- 
servers, that  their  attachment  to  their  religious  opinions  is 
something  perfectly  intense,  and  that  all  efforts  at  their  con- 
version must  be  conducted  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
caution,  which  to  the  genuine  "evangelical"  mind  appears 
like  a  distrust  of  God,  and  a  disbelief  in  the  unapproachable 
perfections  of  Christianity. 

If  we  may  speculate  as  to  what  are  the  probable  causes  of 
this  vehement  jealousy  of  government  interference,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  personal  bigotry  and  hatred  of  reason- 
ing,— faults  which  are  not  generally  attributed  to  the  devotees 
of  Brahminism,  who  have  often  almost  a  taste  for  controversy, 
— we  should  attribute  it  to  their  not  having  participated  in 
the  progress  of  European  ideas,  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  secular  and  the  spiritual  powers.  The  English  rule  is 
the  first  in  their  history  which  has  not  been  characterised  by 
vehement  and  professed  efforts  at  proselytising.  The  remem- 
brance of  the  ferocity  with  which  the  Mahometan  conquerors 
attempted  to  force  their  creed  upon  the  vanquished,  even  yet 
constitutes  an  important  element  of  antagonism  between  the 
adverse  races.  Fixed  and  unchanging  as  have  been  their 
doctrines  and  habits  for  generations  after  generations,  there 
has  been  none  of  that  advance  in  philosophical  analysis  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  man,  which  has  produced  the  modern 
ideas  on  religious  toleration  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is, 
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therefore,  only  by  the  extremest  care  that  we  can  prevent 
the  Orientals  from  imagining  that  we  must  be  forcible  prose- 
lytisers.  We  have  to  accomplish  the  almost  impossible  task 
of  practically  "  proving  a  negative."  But  if  India  is  to  be 
governed,  this  must  be  proved ;  while  if  these  low-church 
and  dissenting  societies  have  their  own  way,  we  shall  speedily 
prove  diametrically  the  reverse. 

The  societies,  it  is  true,  begin  their  petition  by  disclaim- 
ing any  desire  for  government  support;  but  then  they  go 
on  to  ask  what  is  precisely  the  same  thing  in  other  words. 
Couched  in  a  vague  phraseology,  they  proclaim  the  principle 
of  war  to  the  creeds  of  the  conquered.  Of  course  such  men 
hardly  know  the  consequences  of  their  statements;  and  as 
for  logical  inconsistency,  they  are  no  more  troubled  by  it 
than  is  a  schoolmaster's  belief  in  mathematics  shaken  when 
his  pupils  cannot  master  the  multiplication  table.  Their 
meaning  is  to  be  detected  in  their  "  cordially  approving  the 
late  change  made  with  regard  to  the  law  of  inheritance;"  in 
their  requiring  that  "  caste  shall  not  be  recognised  in  public 
proceedings;"  and  in  their  demanding  that  "the  Government 
shall  be  instructed  to  put  down  all  practices  abhorrent  to 
humanity,  and  suppress  all  exhibitions  of  every  kind  danger- 
ous and  offensive  to  public  morals." 

How  far  these  approved  and  required  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  are  consistent  with  the  religious  tole- 
ration the  petitioners  profess,  may  be  ascertained  by  certain 
matters  at  home,  which  present  precise  parallels  to  these  de- 
tails in  Hindooism.  The  interference  with  the  Hindoo  law 
of  inheritance  is  identical  in  principle  with  that  old  English 
penal  law  which  forbids  a  Catholic  from  bequeathing  money 
for  masses  for  his  soul ;  the  non-recognising  of  caste  would 
be  equivalent  to  the  abrogation  of  the  present  exemption  of 
all  the  clergy,  of  all  "  denominations,"  from  serving  on  juries 
and  in  the  militia;  while  the  forbidding  Catholic  priests  to 
hear  confessions  in  churches  would  be  a  logical  consequence, 
in  the  eyes  of  ultra-Protestantism,  of  the  principle  set  forth  in 
the  last  demand  we  have  specified. 

The  great  fact,  which  these  petitioners  cannot  comprehend, 
is  this, — that  Hindooism,  as  a  creed,  is  the  very  foundation  of 
the  social  system  among  its  adherents.  You  cannot  by  any 
possibility  separate  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  in  India,  as 
you  can  in  Europe.  Ask  a  Catholic,  or  even  a  moderately 
high-church  Anglican,  what  would  be  his  feelings  if  the 
Government  refused  to  recognise  the  ordination  vows  of  the 
Catholic  or  Anglican  clergy,  and  compelled  them  to  wear 
arms  and  go  out  to  fight  like  laymen.  Would  any  man  in 
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his  senses  imagine  that  by  such  a  course  he  would  conciliate 
the  feelings  of  Catholic,  or  Puseyite,  or  high  Churchman  ? 
These  "  evangelical"  societies,  no  doubt,  entertain  no  more 
respect  for  the  ordination  of  Catholic  priests  than  they  do 
for  the  castes  of  Brahminism.  They  think  that  the  Reverend 
Obadiah  Holdforth,  who  charms  away  the  tedium  of  shoe- 
making  on  week-days  by  the  prospect  of  preaching  two  or 
three  mortal  hours  on  the  following  Sunday,  is  as  good  a 
successor  of  the  Apostles  as  any  body  ever  ordained  by  a 
Bishop.  But  if  they  want  to  know  what  the  Hindoos  would 
think  of  this  proposed  government  disregard  of  caste,  let 
them  despatch  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  to  Oxford  and  Rome, 
with  a  request  that  Dr.  Wilberforce  and  Pius  IX.  would 
allow  their  inspired  cobbler,  or  even  that  respectable  earl 
himself,  to  "  preach  the  gospel"  from  the  University  pulpit, 
and  from  the  altar-steps  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

As  to  the  actual  "conversions"  which  the  propagation  of 
Evangelicalism  would  effect  in  India  by  the  mere  instruments 
of  talking  and  preaching,  there  is  little  fear  of  Luther's  gain- 
ing many  disciples  in  that  far-off  land.  A  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  rationale  of  "  conversion"  here  at  home,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  Oriental  creeds,  will  suffice  to  show  the  futility 
of  the  hopes  of  these  ardent  societies.  The  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  are  so  entirely  dissimilar,  that  nothing  but 
that  uninformed  assumption  of  success,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  self-constituted  infallibility,  could  ever  have  over- 
looked the  contrast  they  present, 

Here  in  England  the  "  evangelical"  nostrum  is  tried  indis- 
criminately upon  afvast  number  of  individuals,  who  are  all, 
to  a  certain  extent,  prepared  to  agree  with  the  propounders 
of  its  efficacy.  A  preacher  has  a  congregation  before  him 
who  already,  as  a  nearly  universal  rule,  acquiesce  in  the  belief 
with  which  he  starts,  namely,  that  Christianity  is  a  true  reli- 
gion. With  very  few  exceptions,  the  audiences  of  the  evan- 
gelical ministers,  and  the  readers  of  evangelical  publications, 
are  persons  whose  historical,  philosophical,  and  theological 
acquirements  are  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  while,  for  the  most  part, 
they  have  no  such  acquirements  whatsoever.  Consequently 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  resistance  of  an  intellectual  kind. 
Nobody  says,  "  Who  are  you  that  talk  to  me  in  this  way 
about  my  soul,  and  tell  me  I  shall  certainly  be  damned  unless 
I  feel  just  what  you  feel  ?  Where  are  your  credentials  ? 
What  evidence  is  there  for  the  truth  of  your  statements  ? 
How  do  you  get  over  this  and  that  violation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  common  sense  ?"  Both  speaker  and 
hearer  start  with  that  important  element  in  ultimate  agree- 
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ment,  a  similarity  of  phraseology,  and  no  grea! 
in  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  For  the  peculiarities  of 
phrase  which  distinguish  the  different  classes  of  Christians 
from  one  another,  it  should  be  noted,  consist  in  little  more 
than  this,  that  each  class  happens  to  dislike  the  popular  use 
of  some  few  terms,  not  as  being  inappropriate  or  false  in 
themselves,  but  as  being  the  cant  and  the  watchwords  of 
those  whose  views  they  dislike  or  condemn.  The  only  intel- 
lectual process,  therefore,  to  be  accomplished  in  "  converting" 
a  sinner,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Evangelicals,  is  the  gradual 
substitution  of  one  shade  of  meaning  in  place  of  another  in 
the  terms  recognised  as  Christian  by  both  parties ;  and  this 
is  done  by  the  very  simple  method  of  positive  and  repeated 
assertion.  And  though  it  is  true,  that  it  is  only  by  a  stretch 
of  terms  that  vast  numbers  of  Englishmen  can  be  said  to  be 
Christians  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word,  yet  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  no  oilier  creed  than  Christianity  to  close 
the  door  to  the  statements  of  the  "  awakening"  school  of 
preachers. 

The  whole  affair,  then,  becomes  simply  one  of  emotion. 
With  all  the  apparatus  of  sincere  rhetoric,  men  and  women 
are  frightened  into  a  belief  that  it  is  a- fact  that  they  are  born 
heirs  of  hell,  and  that  the  only  way  of  avoiding  eternal  tor- 
ments is  to  begin  \>y  feeling  that  they  are  going  to  be  damned, 
and  by  feeling  that  God  cannot  possibly  forgive  their  sins  ex- 
cept by  transferring  them  to  an  atoning  Mediator ;  and  finally, 
by  feeling  again  that  as  they  individually  have  completed  the 
first  part  of  the  condition,  they  actually  have  their  sins  thus 
transferred,  and  are  sure  of  heaven  on  tlje  express  word  of 
God.  The  whole,  of  course,  is  strengthened  with  frequent 
texts  from  Scripture,  which  it  is  confidently  assumed  have  the 
meaning  attributed  to  them  ;  this  assumption  being  bolstered 
•  up  with  the  astounding  assertion,  that  those  who  attribute 
another  meaning  to  them  are  blinded  through  love  of  the 
world,  and  have  not  had  their  eyes  opened  by  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  a  question  of  feeling  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  If  a  man  is  confident  that,  however  great  his 
guilt,  simple  repentance  and  an  appeal  to  the  eternal  good- 
ness of  God  will  insure  him  acceptance,  he  is  necessarily  im- 
pervious to  the  whole  Lutheran  theory  as  to  "justification 
by  faith  alone."  Or  if  his  temperament  is  genial,  jovial,  cha- 
ritable, and  keenly  alive  to  the  ludicrous,  his  indisposition  to 
the  tone  of  evangelicalism  is  proportionately  strong.  And 
then,  if  the  hearer  will  not  be  brought  round,  the  only  re- 
source of  the  preacher  is  an  anathema,  and  a  statement  that 
his  blindness  is  the  result  of  hardness  of  heart. 
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But  now  carry  this  system  into  the  midst  of  a  nation  of 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans ;  and  see  the  dismay  of  the  travel- 
ling prophet  when  the  first  things  his  hearers  ask  him  for  are 
his  credentials,  and  the  proofs  that  he  is  right  and  they  are 
wrong.  Your  "  gospel-preacher"  is  not  at  all  used  to  that  kind 
of  treatment  in  Christian  England.  He  feels  it  is  too  bad. 
To  be  asked  not  only  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  own  views, 
but  to  disprove  the  truth  of  his  adversaries',  is  really  a  thing 
that  shows  in  an  awful  light  the  ((  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart."  Only  imagine  a  dark  fellow  in  a  turban  and  white 
clothes  presuming  to  call  for  a  historical  disproof  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Mahomet,  that  ivell-known  impostor!  Think  of  a  man 
who  believes  in  caste  and  in  sacred  cows  challenging  a  Euro- 
pean (!)  to  a  dispute  in  metaphysics,  and  defying  our  poor 
missionary  to  show  that  Brahminism  has  not  as  much  to  say 
for  itself  as  the  new  religion  imported  from  the  land  of  the 
white-faces.  Imagine  the  blankness  of  countenance  with 
which  he  sees  his  stock-array  of  commonplaces  quietly  pooh- 
poohed  as  being  nothing  to  the  purpose,  till  the  whole  domain 
of  history  has  been  ransacked,  the  foundations  of  human  know- 
ledge searched  to  the  bottom,  and  lastly,  the  identity  of  the 
evangelical  interpretation  of  Christianity  with  that  of  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  Christianity  not  only  asserted  but  proved  ! 
Of  course,  our  unfortunate  countryman  has  his  own  consola- 
tion, so  far  as  his  peace  of  mind  is  concerned.  All  this  argu- 
ment is  the  work  of  the  devil,  and  shows  that  the  Brahmin 
or  the  Mahometan  is  not  "  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  This  comfortable  view  is  also  forthwith  embodied  in 
letters  to  friends  at  home,  with  requests  that  "  real  Christians" 
will  not  cease  to  importune  "  the  throne  of  all  grace  for  a 
large  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  these  idolatrous  lands;"  a 
request  immediately  complied  with  in  the  shape  of  a  society's 
report  and  some  speeches  from  a  platform.  But  the  facts 
remain  the  same  for  the  instruction  of  the  observer.  The 
preacher's  labours  are  thrown  away,  because  he  and  his  audi- 
ence are  at  issue  on  first  principles. 

Moreover  the  missionary  has  to  encounter  not  merely 
an  absence  of  respect  for  Christianity,  but  the  resistance  of 
deeply-seated  positive  religious  convictions,  fortified  with  a 
variety  of  traditional  observances,  woven  into  the  whole  fabric 
of  social  and  individual  life.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  it  is  a  shallow  philosophy  which  decides  that  because  a 
man's  creed  is  not  true,  therefore  it  has  not  a  powerful  hold 
upon  him  as  a  religion.  Yet  this  is  what  Evangelicalism 
habitually  assumes  when  it  sends  forth  its  modern  apostles  to 
"  convert"  India.  There  is  every  sign  that  the  Hindoos  and 
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Mahometans  are  as  deeply  attached  to  their  creeds  as 
most  zealous  frequenters  of  May -meetings -are  to  their  notions 
of  Christianity.  People  at  home  may  interpret  this  attach- 
ment as  they  please,  but  the  fact  is  the  same.  You  could 
not  more  easily  root  out  Brahminism  and  the  Koran  from 
India,  than  you  could  Protestantism  and  the  Bible  from 
England. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  how  extraordinarily  difficult  it  is 
to  make  men,  on  a  large  scale,  give  up  the  religion  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up,  and  to  which,  as  a  religion,  they 
are  attached,  let  him  observe  the  process  by  which  intelligent 
Protestants  for  the  most  part  become  Catholics.  Setting 
aside  all  question  as  to  which  is  really  right  or  wrong,  no 
candid  man  will  hesitate  to  admit  that,  in  comparison  with 
the  Established  Church  and  the  great  bodies  of  "  orthodox" 
dissenters,  Rome  can  present  a  very  formidable  array  of  ar- 
gument. To  pretend  that  the  Catholic  controversialists  have 
not  made  most  portentous  breaches  in  the  Anglican  and  dis- 
senting citadels,  is  to  overlook  the  plainest  facts.  The  con- 
troversy is  in  just  that  condition  where  one  would  anticipate 
a  large  extent  of  change  of  opinion  in  a  body  containing  so 
much  seriousness  and  intelligence  as  the  better  classes  of 
English  Protestantism.  Yet  what  are  the  facts  ?  Almost  every 
conversion  of  a  person  of  education  and  ability  is  effected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Puseyism,  in  some  shape  or 
other.  It  is  only  by  the  slow  operation  of  ideas  introduced 
into  the  minds  of  Anglicans  in  the  belief  that  they  are  in  no 
degree  inconsistent  with  Anglicanism,  that  they  are  ultimately 
led,  as  a  rule,  to  carry  those  ideas  to  the  length  of  actual 
Catholicism.  Those  principles  and  habits  which  issue  in 
submission  to  Rome,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  were 
imbibed,  not  as  Roman,  but  as  Anglican.  The  same  ideas 
presented  by  Catholicism  itself,  as  Roman,  are  almost  inva- 
riably rejected,  as,  if  not  odious  and  immoral,  yet  historically 
and  theologically  untenable.  So  strong  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  men  cling  to  a  creed  in  which  their  fathers  have  edu- 
cated them,  and  in  which  they  have  practically  found  a  reli- 
gion for  themselves.  Nothing  tells  upon  the  fortress  but  un- 
dermining it ;  and  that  undermining  must  be  generally  accom- 
plished by  the  besieged  themselves.  With  respect  to  the  un- 
educated, of  course  the  case  is  different;  but  the  attachment  of 
the  uneducated  classes  to  Protestant  Christianity,  as  a  living, 
practical,  and  satisfying  creed,  we  take  to  be  much  weaker  than 
that  of  most  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  to  their  several  theo- 
logies. It  is  a  vis  merticB  which  keeps  millions  in  England 
what  they  are,  together  with  a  sort  of  indefinite  horror  of 
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Popery,  more  than  any  dogmatic  and  ceremonial  attachment 
to  their  present  opinions. 

We  have  no  fear,  then,  that  Exeter  Hall  will  obtain  many 
disciples  in  our  Indian  possessions  by  the  use  of  the  means 
its  disciples  profess  to  employ.  No  doubt,  if  by  any  means 
they  can  fill  a  certain  number  of  schools  with  little  Orientals, 
the  children  may  be  taught  to  call  themselves  Christians, 
and  to  repeat  the  evangelical  formulas,  or  any  other  formulas 
under  the  sun.  How  far  they  will  grow  up  even  nominally 
Christians,  must  depend  on  other  circumstances.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  European  dominant  class  must  in- 
sure the  christianising  of  some  small  fragments  of  so  vast  a 
population  as  that  of  India.  But  that  the  evangelical  school, 
which  is  now  foremost  in  its  demands  on  Government,  will  have 
the  same  amount  of  success  in  effecting  "  conversions"  which 
has  attended  it  in  this  country,  we  totally  disbelieve.  Exeter 
Hall  is  just  about  as  much  able  to  overthrow  the  Oriental 
religions  as  embodiments  of  dogma  and  practice,  as  a  village 
mason  would  be  to  design  and  construct  the  Victoria  Tower 
in  the  palace  at  Westminster.  And  it  knows  its  helplessness. 
With  all  its  flourishes  and  thanksgivings,  its  missionaries  are 
too  painfully  conscious  of  their  inferiority  to  their  adversaries 
not  to  be  yearning  for  the  aid  of  the  strong  arm  of  power. 
They  want  to  "  put  down"  Brahminism  with  the  sword,  and 
to  extirpate  Mahometanism  on  the  most  orthodox  principles 
of  Islam  itself.  Happily  for  the  country,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
is  not  yet  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  creed 
popular  in  the  Temple  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Strand  is  not  yet 
that  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  to  every  man  who  knows  the  perseverance  of 
wrong-headed  fanaticism,  we  say  once  more,  Beware  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  all  his  works. 


BOSSUET.* 

(Concluded  from  page  337.) 

IN  our  last  article  we  left  the  French  monarch  reposing 
on  his  laurels,  such  as  they  were,  his  ears  filled  with  the 
acclamations  of  an  obedient  and  timid  episcopate.  How 
little  the  servility  of  this  episcopate  towards  Louis  was  ac- 
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companied  with  a  consideration  for  the  political  rights  of 
Frenchmen  in  general,  and  how  very  easy  it  was  for  men  to 
disdain  a  Papal,  while  they  maintained  a  Gallican  infallibil- 
ity, a  very  few  years  sufficed  to  show. 

Louis,  on  looking  over  his  dominions,  beheld  a  large  mul- 
titude of  men,  who,  while  they  refused  to  obey  the  Pope, 
had  the  unheard-of  temerity  also  to  refuse  to  obey  the  king. 
Burghers,  nobles,  peasants,  soldiers — there  they  were,  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  la  belle  France,  and  refusing  to  take 
their  religious  creed  from  him  who  had  as  yet  found  none  to 
disobey  his  slightest  serious  commands.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  blandishments,  and  all  his  efforts  at  effecting  their  con- 
version, by  the  utmost  stretch  of  legal  .severity,  such  as  the 
law  then  was,  the  French  Protestants  obstinately  adhered  to 
their  opinions,  and  presented  the  one  single  ugly  fact  which 
contradicted  the  king's  celebrated  assertion,  that  he  himself 
was  the  state  of  France. 

To  have  simply  revoked,  on  secular  grounds,  the  law  by 
which  Protestantism  was  tolerated  in  France,  would  have 
been  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  usual  policy  of  the 
French  king.  Had  Talleyrand  lived  in  those  days,  he  would 
have  applied  to  such  a  step  his  well-known  saying,  and  told 
Louis  that  to  banish  the  Protestants  as  bad  subjects,  would 
have  been  more  than  a  crime,  it  would  have  been  a  blunder. 
There  are  limits  to  the  power  of  the  most  despotic  princes ; 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  serious  murmurs  would  have 
been  roused  by  the  expulsion  of  crowds  of  her  laborious  and 
respectable  citizens  from  the  soil  of  France,  on  the  mere  pre- 
tence that  their  presence  in  their  native  country  was  injurious 
to  its  welfare.  Besides,  why  should  a  king,  blest  with  the 
most  obedient  of  clergy,  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  brightness  of  his  reputation  as  a  faithful  follower 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  enemy  of  every  thing  verging  on  he- 
resy ?  A  hierarchy  that  would  bite  at  a  Pope,  would  swallow 
a  whole  legion  of  Huguenots  at  a  mouthful.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  St.  Bartholomew,  even  with  all  "  legal"  sanction, 
would  have  been  too  absurd. 

Accordingly,  a  measure  which,  by  finally  treading  under 
foot  the  last  remains  of  the  principle  that  kings  are  not  the 
divinely-appointed  judges  of  religious  doctrine,  cleared  the 
way  for  the  national  atheism  of  a  hundred  years  after,  was 
introduced  in  reply  to  the  request  of  an  assembly  of  the 
French  clergy,  professing  nothing  but  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
religious  persecution,  or  on  the  political  wisdom  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  we  ought  never  to  overlook 
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the  impulse  which  the  politico-spiritual  tyranny  of  Louis 
XIV.  communicated  to  the  atheism  even  then  rapidly  ad- 
vancing throughout  Europe.  Once  constitute  the  secular 
power  into  an  inspired  authority  on  the  subject  of  divine 
revelation,  and  the  human  mind  speedily  revolts  against  the 
very  idea  of  God  Himself,  far  more  universally  and  eagerly 
than  when  rebelling  against  polytheism,  superstition,  and  fa- 
naticism. In  our  eyes,  the  mind  of  France  did  but  run  its 
natural  course,  when,  just  a  century  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  it  threw  off  all  obedience,  whether  to 
the  laws  of  God  or  of  man. 

In  1685  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  formally  called  upon 
Louis  to  extirpate  Protestantism  from  France.  Harlai,  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  one  of  the  king's  most  subservient  crea- 
tures, presented  the  request  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in 
October  the  royal  mandate  went  forth,  and  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  additional  decrees,  by  which  the  Protestants  were 
stripped  of  all  the  civil  rights  secured  them  at  Nantes ;  half 
of  the  property  of  refugees  was  given  to  informers ;  the 
children  of  Protestants,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen, 
were  taken  from  their  parents  and  handed  over  to  Catholic 
relations  or  hospitals ;  widows  were  forbidden  to  dispose  of 
their  property ;  and  such  as  had  given  tokens  of  incipient 
conversion,  and  yet  refused  the  sacraments  when  seriously 
ill,  were  consigned  to  the  galleys  on  their  recovery. 

In  the  assembly  which  called  on  the  king  to  revoke  the 
famous  edict  Bossuet  took  no  part ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  he  personally  contributed  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the 
terrible  persecution  which  followed.  He  distinctly,  however, 
approved  of  the  act  of  revocation.  A  letter  written  by  him 
to  one  of  the  refugees,  and  quoted  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
places  bis  opinions  in  the  clearest  light. 

"  I  have  seen,"  he  says,  "in  a  letter  you  have  written  to 
Mademoiselle  de  V.,  that  the  true  Church  does  not  persecute. 
What  do  you  understand  by  that,  sir  ?  Do  you  understand 
that  the  Church  by  herself  never  employs  force  ?  That  is  very 
true,  since  the  Church  has  only  spiritual  arms.  Do  you  un- 
derstand that  princes  who  are  children  of  the  Church  ought 
never  to  employ  the  sword,  which  God  has  put  into  their 
hands  to  destroy  her  enemies?  Would  you  dare  to  say  this 
against  the  opinion  of  your  own  doctors,  who  have  main- 
tained, in  so  many  writings,  that  the  Genevan  republic  had 
the  right  lawfully  to  condemn  her  Servetus  to  be  burnt,  for 
having  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Son  of  God?  Besides, 
without  employing  the  examples  and  authority  of  your  doc- 
tors, tell  me  in  what  place  of  the  Scripture  heretics  and 
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schismatics  are  excepted  from  the  number  of  those  evil-doers 
against  whom  God  Himself  has  armed  princes  ?  And  since 
you  will  not  allow  Christian  princes  to  avenge  such  great 
crimes,  because  they  are  committed  against  God,  may  they 
not  punish  them  because  they  produce  trouble  and  sedition 
in  states  ?" 

On  this  the  Abbe  Guettee  remarks,  that  Bossuet  here 
makes  the  temporal  power  the  judge  in  matters  of  religion ; 
and  endeavours  to  explain  the  error  in  so  great  a  man,  by  the 
fact  that  the  highest  genius  is  human  after  all.  In  carrying 
out  his  principles  in  connection  with  his  amiability  and  reli- 
gious feelings,  he  certainly  was  put  to  some  straits.  He 
maintained  a  strenuous  controversy  with  the  Bishops  of  Lan- 
guedoc  against  the  utility  of  the  measures  they  adopted  to 
force  the  Protestants  actually  to  come  to  Mass ;  asserting  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  holy  mysteries  to  compel  people  to 
attend  them  who  disbelieved  in  their  validity.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  Basville :  "  I  agree  without  difficulty  to  the 
right  of  sovereigns  to  force  their  erring  subjects  to  the  true 
worship  under  certain  penalties."  So  that  he  held  that  kings 
have  a  right  to  compel  people  to  do  that  which  is  in  itself 
insulting  to  God !  Such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  those  who 
once  admit  the  power  of  the  state  to  judge  in  religion. 

In  his  own  diocese  Bossuet  ever  leant  to  the  more  mild 
and  rational  method ;  and  while  the  atrocious  dragonnades 
made  certain  nominal  Catholics,  he  undoubtedly  effected 
many  conscientious  conversions.  The  Protestant  minister  Du 
Bourdieu  bears  a  striking  testimony  to  the  conspicuous  gen- 
tleness of  Bossuet's  method  in  these  matters. 

"  I  tell  you  candidly,"  he  writes  to  a  Protestant  friend, 
"  that  the  honourable  and  Christian  conduct  by  which  M.  de 
Meaux  is  distinguished  from  his  confreres,  has  much  contri- 
buted to  conquer  the  repugnance  I  have  for  every  thing 
called  disputing.  For,  if  you  will  observe,  this  prelate  only 
employs  the  ways  of  the  Gospel  to  persuade  us  to  his  reli- 
gion. He  preaches,  he  writes  books,  he  writes  letters,  and 
labours  to  make  us  give  up  our  belief,  by  means  suitable  to 
his  character,  and  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  grateful  for  the  charitable  cares  of  this  great 
prelate,  and  examine  his  works  without  prejudice,  as  coming 
from  a  heart  which  loves  us  and  desires  our  salvation.  Thus, 
the  straightforward  and  pure  intentions  of  this  great  man, 
joined  to  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold  your  favours,  have  de- 
termined me  to  send  you  the  reflections  I  have  made  on  the 
letter  you  have  sent  me." 

Long  before  these  disputes  and  their  practical  consequences 
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had  died  away,  the  materials  for  a  fresh  conflict,  this  time 
within  the  Church,  were  speedily  gathering  together.  Fresh 
combinations  were  about  to  take  place,  and  the  places  of  the 
actors  in  the  former  scenes  were  to  be  partially  modified,  but 
only  to  display  the  personal  influence  and  energy  of  Bossuet 
in  a  more  striking  light  than  ever.  To  the  last  the  anta- 
gonism between  the  Jesuits  and  Bossuet  remained  intense. 
Their  union  with  him  in  the  matter  of  the  Gallican  articles, 
and  in  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  never  softened 
the  asperity  with  which  he  from  time  to  time  expressed  him- 
self as  to  their  morals.  But  now,  in  the  matter  of  Fenelon 
and  the  Quietist  controversy,  they  were  to  be  placed  in  prac- 
tical opposition.  Not  that  the  Jesuits  generally  supported 
the  Quietist  extravagances,  but  that  personally  Fenelon  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  many  Jesuits,  while  between  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon,  to  use  a  common  saying,  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  love  lost  at  any  time. 

Of  Telemachus,  Fenelon's  moral  and  political  romance, 
Bossuet  was  wont  to  speak  with  absolute  contempt.  Le  Dieu 
records  his  opinions  of  that  popular  story  at  some  length. 
He  thought  the  style  "  effeminate  and  poetical,  overdone  in 
its  pictures,  its  figurative  language  passing  the  bounds  of 
prose,  and  quite  poetical.  Its  many  amorous  conversations, 
its  descriptions  of  gallantry,  its  commencement  with  a  decla- 
ration of  tenderness  on  the  part  of  a  woman,  who  preserves 
the  same  feelings  -to  the  end,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  made  him  say  that  the  work  was  not  only  unworthy  of 
a  bishop,  but  of  a  priest  and  a  Christian,  and  more  mis- 
chievous than  profitable  to  the  prince  to  whom  the  author 
gave  it."  The  latter  part  of  the  story  Bossuet  considered  to 
contain  a  covert  censure  of  the  government,  even  of  the  king 
and  his  ministers.  So  that,  between  its  love-scenes  and  its 
political  liberalism,  Telemachus  was  quite  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  its  author's  great  rival. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  conflict  between  the  two  pre- 
lates on  the  subject  of  Quietism.  That  Bossuet's  antagonism 
to  Fenelon  served  in  no  way  to  diminish  his  anxiety  to  crush 
what  he  held  to  be  bis  errors,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  like  many  another  man  of  energy  and  au- 
thority, he  was  a  thoroughly  "  good  hater ;"  and  Le  Dieu's 
journal  shows  that  in  private  life  he  was  continually  hitting 
hard  blows  at  those  whose  views  he  disapproved.  However, 
Fenelon's  Quietist  ideas  were  precisely  of  that  absurdly  un- 
practical kind  which  were  peculiarly  odious  to  a  mind  like  that 
of  Bossuet.  Not  that  these  ideas  were  perfectly  new.  So  far 
from  it,  they  had  in  early  ages  been  distinctly  maintained  by 
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certain  oriental  fanatics ;  and  a  very  little  experience  will  en- 
able the  philosophic  observer  to  detect  the  working  of  th( 
same  system  in  many  other  quarters.  Quietism,  in  truth,  it 
but  one  of  the  various  forms  of  fanaticism  which  spring  froi 
a  forgetfulness  of  the  great  truth,  that  God  in  creating  mar 
designed  him  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his  creation  as  a  man, 
and  by  the  employment  of  his  whole  nature  in  obedience 
a  moral  law.  The  moment  we  come  to  imagine  that  por- 
tions of  our  nature,  as  made  by  their  Creator,  are  useless,  or 
worthless,  or  vile,  that  moment  a  door  is  opened  to  every 
sort  of  extravagance  and  absurdity.  In  the  theory  of  the 
Quietists,  action  went  for  nothing.  Man,  according  to  this 
whim,  was  made  to  think  and  rest,  simply  contemplating  God, 
without  regard  to  outward  and  corporeal  acts,  which  in  their 
nature  are  wholly  indifferent.  The  circumstance  that  reli- 
gious minds  should  have  ever  been  insensible  to  the  necessary 
deductions  from  this  theory,  is  but  one  proof  out  of  many  of 
the  lengths  to  which  mere  piety  uncontrolled  by  common 
sense  will  run.  Unbiased  common  sense,  apart  from  pro- 
found philosophy,  would  have  seen  in  an  instant  that  Quiet- 
ism leads  logically  to  Antinomianism  ;  that  if  external  acts 
may  be  indifferent,  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  in  actual  conduct.  It  is  a  proof  of  eminent 
sanctity  and  of  pure  love  to  God,  said  the  Quietists,  to  be 
indifferent  to  one's  own  salvation  ;  not  perceiving  that  if  it  is 
lawful  to  be  indifferent  to  salvation,  it  is  also  lawful  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  things  on  which  salvation  depends  ;  in  other 
words,  to  be  indifferent  altogether  to  the  will  of  God.  So 
that,  under  the  pretence  of  glorifying  the  will  of  God,  this 
preposterous  theory  tended  to  dishonour  and  disregard  that 
will  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ! 

The  chief  modern  defender  of  Quietism,  up  to  the  period 
before  us,  was  Molinos.  He  had  many  followers,  including 
men  of  high  ecclesiastical  position,  and  people  of  undoubted 
piety.  In  Italy  Quietism  had  numerous  adherents,  especially 
in  religious  houses,  where  of  course  would  be  found  many 
more  people  likely  to  embrace  it  than  in  the  busy  active  world 
without.  In  France  one  of  its  most  distinguished  supporters 
was  a  Barnabite,  the  Pere  de  la  Combe,  among  whose  dis- 
ciples was  the  lady  who  enjoys  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
having  led  astray  the  amiable  Archbishop  of  Cambrai. 

Madame  Guyon  was  a  lady  of  good  family,  devout  charac- 
ter, considerable  cleverness,  and  a  very  flighty  brain.  Among 
other  people  of  note,  Madame  de  Maintenon  held  her  in 
esteem,  and  afforded  her  some  degree  of  countenance.  Ma- 
dame Guyon's  book,  entitled  Moyen  court  et  tres-facile  d'Orai- 
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son,  speedily  placed  her  in  the  position  of  the  prophetess  of 
the  rising  sect,  and  Fenelon  became  one  of  her  most  ardent 
partisans  and  personal  friends.     The  court  of  Louis  supplied 
some  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  sect,  and  are  repre- 
sented in  an  engraving  published  by  De  Leschelle,  emblematic 
of  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  "  pure  love."     The  Abbe 
Guettee  asserts  that  this  print  was  engraved  under  Fenelon's 
inspiration ;  but  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  he  should  have 
been  insensible  to  the  character  of  such  an  astounding  pro- 
duction.    If  he  was  really  responsible  for  it,  the  illustration 
it  affords  of  what  may  be  expected  from  good  intentions  ui> 
controlled  by  good  sense,  is  indeed  remarkable.    This  famous 
print,  engraved  by  Leclerc,  represented  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  the  dress  of  a  shepherd,  crook  in  hand,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  emblematic  of 
the  passions  conquered  by  "  pure  love."     Madame  Guyon 
herself  figured  as  a  wet-nurse,  with  the  Duke  of  Berry  in 
her   arms,    communicating  to   him  the  "  torrents"   of  grace 
which  she  received  by  meditation.     And  lastly,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  in  purls  naturalibus,  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  picture, 
pulling  out  of  a  hole  a  serpent,  representing  the  enemies  of 
"  pure  love."    This  precious  production  was  distributed  to  all 
who  favoured  the  new  opinions,  together  with  another  print 
representing  St.  Michael  destroying  the  dragon,  and  which 
the  associates  of  the  sect  hung  up  at  their  bed-heads,  taking 
among  one  another  the  title  of  "  Michaelians." 

Meanwhile  the  two  grand  sources  of  practical  theological 
jurisdiction  in  France,  namely,  the  king  and  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  had  taken  the  matter  seriously  in  hand,  and  were 
proceeding  characteristically  enough.  It  happened  that  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  Godet-des-Marais,  in  whose  diocese  was 
situated  Madame  de  Maintenon's  pet  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  was 
one  of  those  hard,  dry,  and  sensible  men,  who,  without  much 
learning,  were  peculiarly  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  a 
spiritual  siren  like  Madame  Guyon.  Under  his  influence 
De  Maintenon,  who  had  been  somewhat  bitten  with  the  fash- 
ionable court  epidemic,  regained  her  mental  sobriety,  and 
persuaded  the  king  to  constitute  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  new  doctrines.  The  commission  consisted  of  Bossuet, 
Noailles  (the  Bishop  of  Chalons),  and  Tronson,  the  superior 
of  St.  Sulpice.  These  three  held  several  conferences  at  Issv, 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Paris  ;  a  proceeding  against  which  Harlai 
the  Archbishop,  who  was  not  on  the  commission,  strenuously 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  As  for  Madame  Guyon,  whom 
Bossuet  treated  with  much  delicacy  and  considerateness, — 
regarding  her  as  a  crack-brained  devotee,  rather  than  as  a 
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heretic, — she  retired  during  the  conferences  to  a  convent  in 
Bossuet's  own  diocese. 

Harlai,  quietly  thrust  out  of  the  matter,  now  took  the 
lead  independently,  and  condemned  the  writings  of  De  la 
Comhe  and  Madame  Guyon.  Fenelon,  who  showed  no  indis- 
position to  treat  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  with  re- 
spect, was  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cambrai,  partly 
as  a  reward  for  his  amiability,  partly  to  secure  his  further 
acquiescence,  and  especially,  says  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon  in 
his  memoirs,  to  get  him  away  from  Paris,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  new  sect.  They  were  fully  hoping  to  get  him  made 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  as  soon  as  Harlai  died ;  and  their  annoy- 
ance at  his  banishment  to  an  unimportant  country  see  was 
proportionately  great.  However,  Fenelon  assisted  at  the  con- 
ferences of  Issy,  and  with  the  rest  put  his  signature  to  thirty- 
four  articles  drawn  up  to  fix  the  principles  and  language  of 
mystical  theology. 

The  reconciliation  which  followed  between  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposite  parties  soon  proved  to  be  perfectly  hollow.  St. 
Simon  declares  that  Bossuet  was  duped  by  the  tendresses  of 
Fenelon.  At  any  rate,  the  antagonism  rapidly  grew  more 
decided  than  ever.  Fenelon  cultivated  still  closer  friendship 
with  the  Jesuits  about  the  king,  and  Madame  Guyon  vigor- 
ously propagated  her  theories.  Bossuet,  following  the  natural 
instincts  of  his  character,  wrote  a  book,  and  produced  one  of 
his  most  masterly  performances,  the  Instruction  sur  les  Etats 
d'Oraison.  Fenelon,  however,  was  determined  not  to  be  be- 
hindhand, and  forestalled  its  publication  by  issuing  his  own 
equally  famous  Explication  des  Maximes  des  Saints  sur  la 
Vie  interieure.  As  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  knowledge 
of  this  book,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  St.  Simon's 
opinion  of  it.  He  describes  its  style  as  being  confused  and 
embarrassed,  slipshod  and  abounding  in  barbarous  phrase- 
ology, and  utterly  incomprehensible  to  all  ordinary  readers. 
As  for  its  sentiments,  it  presented  Quietism  in  its  most  refined 
and  least  repulsive  form — (epure  de  tout  ordure}, — and  in  so 
doing  made  it  so  utterly  vague  and  formless,  that  the  wits  of 
the  day  applied  to  it  Madame  de  Sevigne's  brilliant  remark 
a  propos  to  the  disputes  on  grace  :  "  Epaississez-moi  un  peu 
la  religion^  qui  s'evapore  toute  a  force  d'etre  subtilisee."  The 
king  and  De  Maintenon  were  especially  wroth,  both  of  them 
because  the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  had  actually  corrected  the 
proofs,  in  order  to  help  Fenelon  to  get  the  book  published 
without  delay  ;  and  De  Maintenon  especially,  because  the 
Duke  de  Beauvilliers  had  undertaken  to  present  a  copy  to 
the  king  without  telling  De  Maintenon  herself!  The  two 
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dukes  appear,  nevertheless,  to  have  taken  the  lady's  wrath  with 
provoking  coolness,  and  held  on  to  the  peccant  Archbishop. 

The  moment  Bossuet's  book  was  out,  Fenelon  felt  the 
force  of  the  blow.  The  king  called  on  him  to  submit  his 
book  to  a  new  commission,  all  of  whom  were  either  his  de- 
clared adversaries  or  mere. courtier-bishops  ;  and  Madame  de 
Maintenori  found  a  vent  for  her  feelings  by  banishing  from 
St.  Cyr  three  ladies  who  favoured  the  Q-uietists.  The  favour 
of  the  Jesuits  was  not  enough  to  support  Fenelon.  Peres  de 
la  Chaise  and  Valois,  confessors  to  the  king  and  the  princes, 
had  pronounced  themselves  in  his  favour,  and  the  king  had 
very  angry  words  with  them  on  the  subject.  The  superiors 
of  the  Society  took  the  alarm;  and  La  Rue,  who  was  preach- 
ing the  Lent  sermons  before  the  king,  took  an  opportunity  of 
denouncing  the  Quietists,  enlivening  the  discourse  with  what 
St.  Simon  (who  appears  to  have  been  present)  calls  "sketches 
from  nature,"  in  which  every  body  recognised  the  chief  actors 
on  Fenelon's  side.  The  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  sat  just  behind  the  princes,  and  endured  the 
glances  of  the  whole  court  while  his  picture  was  being  drawn. 

Fenelon  next  appealed  to  the  Pope,  sent  him  his  book, 
and  wanted  to  go  to  Rome  himself ;  but  Louis,  being  despot 
over  men's  bodies,  as  he  wished  to  be  over  their  souls,  would 
not  let  him  ;  and  the  poor  Archbishop  had  to  content  himself 
with  a  dry  acknowledgment  from  his  Holiness,  while  Bossuet's 
book  was  warmly  welcomed.  The  Maximes  des  Saints  was 
submitted  by  the  Pope  to  the  congregation  which  had  been 
charged  to  examine  Cardinal  Sfondrato's  book,  the  Nodus  Prte- 
destinationis  resolutus,  which  had  been  denounced  by  Bossuet 
and  other  French  prelates.  This  book,  a  well-known  passage 
of  which  is  generally  understood  as  advocating  very  much  the 
same  views  as  were  urged  in  some  letters  to  the  Hambler, 
on  "  the  Destiny  of  the  Unregenerate,"  was  not  condemned, 
but  acquitted.  The  editor  of  Le  Dieu's  Journal,  who  is  a 
worshiper  of  Bossuet,  of  course  thinks  that  Sfondrato  was 
acquitted  only  because  he  was  a  cardinal.  Those  who  agree 
with  our  correspondent  will  probably  think  otherwise.  "  As 
for  Fenelon,"  says  the  Abbe  Guettee,  "  he  had  Louis  XIV. 
against  him,  and  of  course  must  be  beaten,  notwithstanding 
the  support  of  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  and  the  Jesuits." 

We  need  not  weary  our  readers  with  the  names  of  the 
various  publications  issued  by  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  which 
kept  the  controversial  world  alive  in  France  while  the  exa- 
mination was  advancing.  The  king  and  De  Maintenon  exhi- 
bited their  power  and  their  feelings  ;  the  former  by  dismiss- 
ing, without  the  slightest  cause,  Fenelon's  brother  from  the 
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garde-du-corps,  by  depriving  the  Archbishop  himself  of  his 
title  (now  merely  honorary)  of  tutor  to  the  princes,  and  by 
clapping  Madame  Guyon  into  the  Bastille  ;  the  latter  by  en- 
treating Louis  to  disgrace  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers,  which, 
however,  he  refused.  She  also  surreptitiously  published  a 
confidential  letter  from  De  Rance,.the  celebrated  abbot  of  La 
Trappe,  written  to  Bossuet,  and  unfavourable  to  Fenelon. 

At  last  the  condemnation  came.  Twenty-three  proposi- 
tions from  the  Maximes  des  Saints  were  pronounced  as  rash, 
dangerous,  and  erroneous.  Fenelon  was  just  mounting  his 
pulpit  when  the  letter  reached  him.  He  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  declare  his  submission ;  two  days  afterwards  con- 
firmed his  retractation  of  his  views  in  a  Mandement,  and 
wrote  to  the  Pope  to  assure  him  of  his  submission. 

But  it  was  now  the  turn  of  Louis  and  his  Bishops  to  find 
themselves  in  a  difficulty.  According  to  rule,  the  document 
which  condemned  the  "Maxims  of  the  Saints"  was  to  be 
registered  by  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  give  it  legal  force. 
St.  Simon  shall  describe  the  embarrassment  which  followed, 
in  his  own  words:  "Here  was  the  difficulty,"  writes  the 
duke';  "  for  the  court  of  Rome,  sure  of  the  impatience  of 
the  king  to  receive  the  brief,  inserted  in  it  terms  in  its  own 
style  which  France  does  not  admit, — terms  contrary  to  the 
liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church,  which  are  neither  conces- 
sions nor  privileges,  but  a  constant  usage  of  attachment  to  the 
ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  which  has  not  bent  before 
the  usurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  which  has  not 
allowed  it  to  rob  her  of  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churches 
of  other  nations." 

The  difficulty  was  thus  ingeniously  got  over.  The  king 
sent  the  brief  to  all  the  metropolitans,  with  an  order  to  them 
to  assemble  their  suffragans,  and  to  pronounce  on  the  Papal 
condemnation  of  Fenelon's  book.  Thus  the  final  authority 
was  apparently  transferred  to  the  local  Bishops,  who  absurdly 
enough  did  not  see  that  in  fact  they  were  conceding  their  juris- 
diction to  the  king.  They  were  content,  however,  to  accept 
one  autocracy  in  place  of  the  other ;  and  having  given  their 
consent  to  the  Papal  judgment,  they  sent  their  reports  to  the 
French  court ;  and  the  parliament  having  thus  won  its  battle, 
readily  registered  the  original  mandate.  The  Pope  felt  very- 
much  like  a  chess-player  who  is  stale-mated ;  but  he  took  no 
farther  steps,  and  Louis  XIV.  once  more  reigned  supreme. 

What  may  have  been  the  personal  feelings  which  remained 
in  the  breasts  of  the  two  chief  theological  combatants  in  the 
strife,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is  the  bane  of  historians  and 
biographers,  that  they  insist  upon  interpreting  every  man's 
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actions  according  to  their  own  personal  likes  and  dislikes. 
And  the  system  of  interpretation  has  been  strenuously  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  though  with  but 
slender  foundation  in  facts.  That  Fenelon  should  have  been 
infinitely  more  irritated  against  Bossuet  than  Bossuet  against 
Fenelon,  was  but  natural.  In  the  first  place,  Bossuet  won 
the  day  ;  and  it  is  far  easier  for  the  victor  to  shake  hands  with 
the  vanquished,  than  for  the  vanquished  to  do  the  same  with 
the  victor.  Then,  again,  the  characters  of  the  two  men  were 
totally  different.  Bossuet's  natural  character  was  intensely 
proud  ;  Fenelon's  infirmity  was  probably  rather  in  the  way 
of  vanity  ;  and  a  proud  man  can  forgive  more  easily  than  a 
vain  man.  Moreover,  looking  at  the  whole  affair  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ecclesiastical  politics  of  the  day,  it  is  evident 
that  the  triumph  must  have  been  peculiarly  soothing  to  Bos- 
suet, and  peculiarly  galling  to  Fenelon.  What  could  a  vigor- 
ous Grallican  more  enjoy  than  to  employ  the  Papal  authority 
to  crush  the  Ultramontane  French  prelate,  and  finally  to  see 
the  supreme  Papal  authority,  as  such,  quietly  set  aside  by 
the  device  adopted  by  Louis  before  the  brief  received  parlia- 
mentary registration  ?  Add  to  this,  Fenelon  must  have  felt 
that  he  had  been  made  a  fool  of  by  a  woman  of  more  bril- 
liance than  solidity,  and  more  fascination  than  piety, — not  a 
soothing  thought ;  so  that  if  Fenelon,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
had  no  particular  fondness  for  his  victor,  he  only  felt  what 
almost  every  man  in  his  circumstances  must  have  felt,  without 
being  at  all  guilty  of  the  unchristian  bitterness  which  Le  Dieu 
imputes  to  him,  and  which  is  also  imputed  in  no  measured 
terms  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

How  large  an  amount  of  interest  Fenelon  caused  in  the 
minds  even  of  his  opponents,  Le  Dieu  himself  is  a  proof.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  journal  is  that  which 
describes  a  visit  he  paid  to  Fenelon,  six  months  after  the  death 
of  Bossuet.  He  details  the  manners,  dress,  conversation, 
house  and  habits  of  the  charming  prelate  with  a  minuteness 
and  evident  accuracy  which  stand  in  welcome  contrast  with 
the  dullness  and  worthlessness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  rest  of 
his  journal.  While  he  has  favoured  us  with  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  kidneys  of  the  great  Bishop  of 
Meaux  than  of  any  thing  else  belonging  either  to  his  mind 
or  person,  he  has  contrived  to  sketch  so  lifelike  a  portrait  of 
his  rival,  that  we  can  only  regret  that  Fenelon  had  not  some 
gossiping  secretary  to  visit  Meaux,  and  paint  its  Bishop  as 
cleverly  as  Le  Dieu  has  painted  him.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably not  quarrel  with  us  if  we  translate  some  rather  lengthy 
extracts  from  this  part  of  the  journal. 
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The  account  of  the  journey  to  Cambrai  is  sufficiently 
characteristic.  In  the  midst  of  a  noting-down  of  names, 
places,  towns,  and  distances,  Le  Dieu  records  how  one  day 
the  soup  at  dinner  disagreed  with  him  ;  so  that  when  at  supper 
he  was  rash  enough  to  eat  of  a  rdtie  cooked  with  wine  and 
sugar,  he  was  immediately  dreadfully  sick,  and  was  forced  to 
go  supperless  to  bed.  We  suspect  the  worthy  abbe  was  a  bit 
of  a  gourmand,  and  sympathise  with  him  when  he  adds,  that 
he  had  the  happiness  of  sleeping  well,  and  enjoyed  a  chicken 
for  his  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Posterity,  however,  pro- 
bably cares  more  for  Fenelon's  menage  than  for  our  journal- 
ist's dyspeptic  misadventures ;  and  we  therefore  hasten  to 
accompany  the  traveller  to  the  archiepiscopal  residence.  He 
does  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  he  felt  somewhat  nervous  at 
meeting  the  Archbishop,  though  he  came  with  a  letter  from 
a  mutual  friend  by  way  of  introduction.  We  do  not  know 
how  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  will  strike  the  general 
reader ;  but  to  us  we  confess  that  the  whole  bearing  of  Fenelon 
was  every  thing  that  could  be  expected  from  a  gentleman 
and  a  bishop ;  and  that  any  of  that  excessive  empressement 
which  Le  Dieu  clearly  wished  for  would  have  been  out  of 
place  and  a  sham.  The  prelate  was  away  from  home  when 
Le  Dieu  arrived ;  but  he  came  home  the  next  day,  and  thus 
the  abbe  met  him.  We  can  almost  see  the  overdone  respect 
and  exaggerated  modesty  of  the  fidgety  visitor,  as  he  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  his  host  by  his  extreme  humility. 

"  I  was,"  says  he,  "  in  the  large  billiard-room,  near  the  fire- 
place. As  soon  as  I  saw  him  enter,  I  approached  with  great  re- 
spect. He  appeared  at  first  cold  and  mortified,  but  gentle  and 
civil,  inviting  me  to  come  in  with  kindness,  and  without  empresse- 
ment. '  I  profit,'  I  said,  *  monseigneur,  by  the  permission  which  it 
has  pleased  your  grace  to  give  me  to  come  here  to  pay  my  respects 
whenever  I  was  able.'  This  I  spoke  in  a  tone  modest  but  audible. 
I  added  in  a  lower  voice,  and  as  it  were  in  his  ear,  that  I  brought 
him  news  and  letters  from  Madame  de  la  Maisonfort.  '  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it,'  said  he  ;  '  come,  enter.'  Then  came  M.  1'Abbe  de 
Beaumont,  and  saluted  me  with  an  embrace  in  a  very  easy  and 
cordial  manner." 

Then  follow  details  on  Fenelon's  dress,  which  need  not 
be  quoted,  though  nothing  escaped  the  visitor's  eyes ;  with 
the  narrative  of  a  brief  but  unimportant  conversation  re- 
specting their  common  friend  Madame  de  Maisonfort,  all 
natural  enough,  and  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
Dinner  was  soon  announced,  and  Fenelori  begged  the  abbe  . 
to  come  and  dine  with  him. 

'*  All  the  guests,"  continues  Le  Dieu,  "  were  waiting  for  him 
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in  the  dining-room ;  and  no  one  had  come  into  his  own  room, 
where  they  knew  I  was  closeted  with  him.  Every  body  washed  his 
hands  without  ceremony,  and  as  among  friends.  The  Archbishop 
said  grace,  and  took  the  highest  place,  as  was  right ;  M.  1'Abbe  de 
Chanterac  sat  on  his  left  hand  ;  every  body  placing  himself  without 
distinction,  as  he  finished  washing  his  hands.  I  sat  down  at  a  chance 
seat,  and  was  immediately  helped  to  soup.  The  seat  on  the  pre- 
late's right  hand  was  empty,  and  he  signed  to  me  to  take  it ;  I 
thanked  him,  and  said,  I  was  seated  and  helped.  He  insisted 
amiably  and  politely,  saying,  '  Come,  here  is  your  place.'  I  went 
without  resistance,  and  my  soup  was  brought  to  me  there. 

We  were  fourteen  at  table  ;  in  the  evening  sixteen 

The  table  was  magnificently  and  daintily  served.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  soup,  good  beef  and  good  mutton ;  entrees  and 
ragouts  of  all  kinds  ;  a  large  roast  joint ;  young  partridges  and 
other  game  in  abundance,  and  of  all  kinds  ;  a  splendid  dessert,  ex- 
quisite peaches  and  grapes,  though  in  Flanders  ;  pears  of  the  best 
kinds,  and  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats ;  good  red  wine  ;  no  beer ;  the 
linen  clean  ;  the  bread  very  good  ;  a  large  quantity  of  silver  plate, 
very  heavy,  and  qune  of  the  fashionable  pattern.  The  livery-ser- 
vants were  very  numerous,  waiting  well  and  quickly,  with  activity 
and  no  noise.  I  saw  no  pages  among  them.  It  was  a  footman  who 
waited  on  the  prelate,""or  sometimes  the  head-servant  himself.  The 
maitre-d? hotel  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  good  style,  well  obeyed  in 
the  household. 

Mgr.  the  Archbishop  took  the  trouble  to  help  me  with  his  own 
hand  to  whatever  was  most  delicate  upon  the  table.  I  thanked 
him  every  time  with  great  respect,  holding  my  hat  in  my  hand ; 
and  each  time  he  did  not  fail  to  take  off  his  hat  to  me,  and  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  drink  to  my  health,  all  very  gravely,  but  witli 
an  easy  and  polite  manner.  The  conversation  was  also  very  easy, 
pleasant,  and  even  gay.  The  prelate  talked  in  his  turn,  and  left 
every  body  a  fair  liberty  ;  and  I  remarked  that  his  chaplains,  secre- 
taries, and  his  equerry  conversed  like  the  others,  very  freely  ;  while 
no  one  ventured  on  raillery,  or  prosed :  the  young  nephews  did 
not  speak.  The  Abbe  de  Beaumont  kept  up  the  conversation, 
which  turned  much  on  the  journey  of  Mgr.  de  Cambrai ;  but  this 
abbe  was  very  gentlemanlike,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  those  haughty 
and  contemptuous  airs  which  I  have  so  often  met  with  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  I  found  more  modesty  and  propriety  than  elsewhere,  both 
^n  the  person  of  the  master,  and  in  the  nephews  and  the  rest." 

After  contrasting  the  amiability  of  Fenelon — though  a 
duke  and  prince  of  the  empire,  and  very  rich,  in  thus  having 
his  clergy  about  him — with  the  conduct  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Paris  and  Rheims,  Le  Dieu  goes  on : 

"The  prelate  ate  very  little,  and  only  of  sweet  and  unsavoury 
dishes  :  in  the  evening,  for  instance,  some  spoonsful  of  eggs  cooked 
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with  milk.  He  drank  also  only  two  or  three  draughts  of  light 
white  wine,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  consequently  not  strong ;  there 
could  not  be  greater  sobriety  and  self-command.  Accordingly  he 
is  extremely  thin,  his  countenance  clear  and  fine,  but  colourless  : 
as  he  himself  said,  '  One  could  not  be  thinner  than  I  am.'  He  is  in 
good  health,  and  at  the  end  of  this  three  weeks'  journey  he  seemed 
neither  weary  nor  tired.  I  think,  for  my  own  part,  that  it  is  chagrin 
which  preys  upon  him  :  for,  besides  his  thinness,  he  has  a  mortified 
expression  ;  and  during  the  half-day  I  spent  with  him,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  journey  which  ought  to  have  dissipated  it,  he  did  not  get 
out  of  his  profound  melancholy,  although  his  manner  was  easy  and 
polite,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  Saint  Charles.  This  is  the 
idea  I  have  formed  of  this  prelate.  Accordingly  he  only  spoke  to 
me  on  piety,  and  on  faithfulness  in  serving  God,  both  with  respect 
to  himself  and  his  whole  diocese,  his  ecclesiastics,  his  seminary,  and 
Madame  de  la  Maisonfort ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wishes  to  keep  up  his 
character  of  a  spiritual  man,  occupied  with  his  soul,  and  mystic, 
who  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  own  and  other  people's  salvation." 

We  pause  a  moment  in  our  extract,  to  request  the  reader's 
sympathy  with  our  disgust  at  the  shameless  imputation  of 
hypocrisy  which  this  travelling  journalist  here  fastens  upon 
his  entertainer's  piety.  Thus  it  is  that  men's  reputations  are 
demolished,  and  the  most  blameless  life  is  put  down  to  "  a 
wish  to  keep  up  the  character  of  a  spiritual  man."  Who  can 
wonder  when  he  finds  M.  Tabaraud,  in  his  Supplement  to 
Cardinal  de  Bausset's  Histories  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon, 
exclaiming,  that  "  attacks  and  personalities  have  unhappily 
become  the  current  coin  of  ecclesiastical  criticism"  ?  But 
to  return  to  the  spiteful  and  gossiping  chronicler. 

After  dinner,  all  the  company  went  into  the  Arch- 
bishop's large  bedchamber,  where  this  prelate  again  wished 
Le  Dieu  to  take  a  distinguished  place.  Presently  in  came 
M.  de  Franqueville,  the  dean,  with  a  freedom  of  manner  and 
familiar  ease  quite  overpowering  to  the  nerves  of  Le  Dieu, 
who  evidently  thought  it  rather  shocking  that  not  only  should 
such  manners  be  tolerated  by  a  duke,  a  prince,  a  prelate, 
and  a  man  of  wealth,  but  that  the  said  duke,  prince,  prelate, 
and  rich  man  should  positively  seem  extremely  glad  to  see 
the  lively  talkative  dean.  His  feelings  were,  however, 
speedily  soothed  by  the  apparition  of  coffee,  of  which  he 
notes  that  there  was  some  for  every  body ;  while  Fenelon  was 
"  so  attentive  as  to  have  mine  given  to  me  with  a  white 
napkin."  He  thought  it,  nevertheless,  extraordinary  that 
nobody  but  the  dean  came  from  the  town  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  prelate  after  his  absence. 
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By  and  by,  Fenelon  went  out  to  make  a  call,  having 
first  shown  Le  Dieu  all  over  his  house.  Le  Dieu  profited 
by  his  absence  to  re-examine  every  thing ;  and  he  gives  us 
about  four  pages  of  details  on  rooms,  passages,  furniture, 
velvets,  carpets,  and  so  forth,  not  particularly  interesting, 
and  amounting  only  to  the  fact  that  Fenelon  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  lived  in  a  big  house  well  furnished.  Perhaps  he 
would  have  been  less  polite  in  showing  his  visitor  every  thing, 
had  he  foreseen  that  the  following  sentences  would  forthwith 
become  a  portion  of  the  diary  for  the  day  : 

"  The  small  bedchamber  is  furnished  with  light-gray  worsted. 
In  showing  me  this  room,  the  Archbishop  said  to  me,  '  Here  I 
sleep  ;  the  large  bed-room  is  for  show,  and  this  for  use.'  He  took 
care  to  make  rne  notice  the  difference,  in  order  that  I  might  be  fully 
persuaded  of  his  modesty.  Every  thing  is  handsome  in  his  house 
for  other  persons,  but  every  thing  for  himself  appeared  modest." 

No  doubt,  if  this  abbe  had  been  shown  over  Apsley 
House,  he  would  have  set  down  the  Iron  Duke's  plain  and 
hard  bedstead  to  his  wish  to  appear  simple  in  tastes  to  the 
English  nation. 

When  the  Archbishop  returned,  He  talked  long  with  his 
visitor,  walking  up  and  down  the  rooms,  always  speaking  on 
religious  subjects,  but  never  mentioning  Bossuet's  name,  or 
hinting  any  thing  either  in  his  praise  or  the  reverse.  After 
supper,  the  conversation  did  turn  on  the  death  of  Bossuet. 
He  was  asked  if  Bossuet  had  foreseen  that  he  was  dying, 
and  had  received  the  sacraments,  and  from  whom.  Fenelon 
asked  who  had  exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  death ;  which 
very  simple  question  Le  Dieu  interprets  as  a  proof  that  he 
thought  Bossuet's  spiritual  state  must  have  required  the  ad- 
vice of  a  specially  competent  person.  Le  Dieu's  insinuations 
are  adopted  with  nothing  less  than  malice  by  his  present 
editor,  who  calls  Fenelon's  feelings  to  Bossuet  rancorous; 
and  says  that  he  "  affected  to  keep  silence  on  his  illustrious 
antagonist,  and  in  asking  who  had  been  with  him  when  he 
died,  implied  that  his  last  moments  ought  not  to  have  been 
peaceful  ones." 

Nothing  more  occurred  worth  repeating.  We  will  take 
leave  of  Le  Dieu,  recording  how  he  was  ushered  to  bed  with 
a  lackey  before  him,  carrying  wax  candles  and  a  big  waxen 
torch.  Truly,  to  the  character  of  a  Boswell  and  a  Pepys  he 
himself  united  no  little  of  the  soul  of  the  flunkey  under  his 
ecclesiastical  soutane.  He  could  no  more  understand  a  gen- 
tleman like  Fenelon,  than  he  could  have  written  the  Etats 
d'Oraison  and  Exposition  de  la  Foi  of  Bossuet. 
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The  Jansenist  controversy  served  once  more  to  display 
the  peculiar  cast  of  Bossuet's  mind,  and  brought  him  again 
into  direct  contest  with  Rome.  That  he  himself  held  the 
Port-Royalist  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  divine  grace  is  in- 
contestable. He  considered  himself,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a 
thorough  Augustinian.  Moreover,  he  absolutely  detested  the 
casuistry  popularly  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  was  thrown 
into  repeated  controversy  with  them.  With  Arnauld,  Nicole, 
and  the  other  learned  Port-Royalists,  he  maintained  relations 
of  affection  and  friendship.  But  when  the  condemnation  of 
the  celebrated  "  five  propositions "  was  issued  by  Rome, 
Bossuet  found  himself  in  a  position  not  precisely  the  same 
with  that  of  the  leading  Port-Royalists,  or  Jansenists. 

Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  controversies  of 
the  period,  is  aware  that  these  five  propositions  (which  are  $ 
in  substance  identical  with  mere  Calvinism)  were  condemned, 
as  being  actually  contained  in  the  book  of  Jansenius  called 
Augustinus.  When  Innocent  the  Tenth  called  upon  the 
Port-Royalists  to  adhere  to  his  decision,  they  obeyed  him 
readily  so  far  as  the  obnoxious  dogmas  were  concerned ;  but 
as  they  did  not  themselves  believe  these  opinions  to  be  really 
contained  in  Jansenius"*  work,  they  refused  to  accept  the  Papal 
declaration  that  they  were  thus  contained.  In  other  words, 
they  signed  the  required  formulary  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  and  not  purement  et  simplement. 

This  brought  to  a  practical  issue  the  grand  question  be- 
tween the  two  schools  of  opinion ;  not  that  which  discusses 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  reference  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  Church,  but  the  extent  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  herself, — whether  or  not  that  infallibility  is,  so  to 
say,  centred  in  the  Roman  Pontiff.  It  is  obvious  that  two 
men  may  both  believe  the  Pope  to  be  infallible,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Pope  in  conjunction  with  the  Church,  and 
yet  they  may  disagree  as  to  the  range  of  subjects  to  which 
this  infallibility  extends.  And  the  same,  when  two  parties 
hold  that  the  Pope  with  the  Church  is  alone  infallible. 

The  French  clergy,  almost  universally,  held  that  though 
the  Church  is  infallible  in  matters  of  doctrine,  she  is  not  so 
in  matters  of  fact,  whether  those  facts  are  historically  con- 
nected with  the  preservation  of  doctrine  or  no.  Facts,  they 
said,  are  not  matters  of  revelation  at  all.  We  know  them  by 
the  ordinary  use  of  human  means  of  knowledge.  The  Church, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  appointed  guardian  of  those  super- 
natural truths  which  reason  cannot  learn  by  herself,  and  in 
those,  and  those  alone,  she  is  free  from  possibility  of  error. 
The  opposite  school,  represented  at  this  time  in  France  by 
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Fenelon  and  the  Jesuits,  maintained  that  the  Church  is  in- 
fallible in  matters  of  fact  also. 

When,  then,  the  Jansenists  refused  to  admit  that  Jansenius' 
book  actually  contained  the  five  obnoxious  dogmas,  simply 
because  the  Pontifical  decision  declared  that  such  was  the 
fact,  a  fresh  bull,  the  "  Vineam  domini"  was  issued,  which 
did  not,  however,  absolutely  compel  those  who  denied  the 
infallibility  in  facts  to  renounce  their  opinions.  Fenelon  and 
others  drew  a  distinction  between  "  dogmatic  facts"  and  other 
facts,  by  way  of  simplifying  the  questions  involved ;  but  the 
real  subject  was  left  untouched. 

Bossuet's  embarrassment  with  respect  to  his  Port-Royalist 
friends  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  he,  personally,  did 
consider  that  Jansenius' book  actually  contained  the  Calvinis- 
tic  propositions  condemned.  As  the  condemnation  included  no 
distinct  statement  on  the  limits  of  infallibility,  he  had  there- 
fore no  difficulty  whatever  himself  in  giving  his  signature. 
His  practical  advice  to  the  Jansenists  was  characteristic.  He 
wished  them  to  sign  the  formulary,  as  an  act  of  obedience 
and  humility  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  not  as  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  Church  as  the  divine  vicegerent  exerting  its  dogmatic 
rights.  They  were  quite  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  preserve 
silence  on  the  subject,  out  of  deference  to  authority  ;  but  he 
wished  them  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  say  to  the  Pope, 
"  As  you  say  so,  and  you  are  the  supreme  magistrate  in  the 
Church,  it  would  ill  become  us,  inferior  persons,  and  men 
in  no  authority,  to  differ  from  you  in  opinion."  It  is  well 
known  that  the  leading  Jansenists  did  not  adopt  Bossuet's 
device. 

When  the  Jansenist  Quesnel  wrote  his  Reflexions  Morales, 
— a  book  which  was  warmly  received  by  the  French  Episco- 
pate, and  defended  by  Bossuet's  own  pen, — the  contest  was 
partially  renewed.  The  book  was  denounced  at  Rome,  and  a 
hundred  and  one  propositions  censured.  This  time,  however, 
the  question  of  fact  was  not  brought  prominently  forward,  and 
the  subject  did  not  therefore  excite  the  same  general  atten- 
tion. M.  Guettee  asserts  that  the  whole  thing  originated  in 
the  desire  of  the  Jesuits  to  damage  DeNoailles  and  Bossuet; 
and  that  they  succeeded,  because  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Gabrielli  had  not  forgiven  these  two  prelates  for  denouncing 
Sfondrato's  book,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  M. 
Guettee,  however,  deals  a  great  deal  too  largely  in  insinua- 
tions and  imputations. 

But  Bossuet's  time  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  12th 
of  April  1704-,  the  struggles,  powers,  and  pains  of  the  great 
controversialist  were  ended.  After  a  long  and  most  painful 
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illness,  which,  as  we  gather  from  the  journal,  he  bore  with 
unaffected  piety,  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  His  affairs 
were  in  that  confusion  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  man  who  habitually  took  no  pains  to  keep  them  in  order  : 
but  his  death  was  sincerely  mourned  for ;  and  the  turmoil 
of  petty  squabbles,  which  kept  the  diocese  of  Meaux  in  hot 
water  after  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  must  have  made 
all  sensible  men  doubly  regret  the  loss  of  the  departed  prelate. 
Of  the  many  funeral  orations  preached  in  his  honour,  that 
which  was  delivered  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome  was  the 
most  significant,  as  showing  the  influence  obtained  by  the 
mere  force  of  his  character  and  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
Little  as  we  shall  be  expected  to  agree  with  some  of  his  views, 
and  fatal  as  we  consider  was  the  influence  of  his  support  of 
despotic  power,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  time  has  done  less 
to  dwarf  his  reputation  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
celebrities  ;  and  that  as  a  practical  controversialist,  his  equal, 
of  whatever  school,  has  not  appeared  since  he  left  this  world. 


MODERN  INDIVIDUALISM. 

As  our  ancestors  clipped  their  yew-hedges  and  their  box-trees 
into  walls  and  cupolas  and  weathercocks,  liking  better  to  see 
nature  forced  to  imitate  art  badly,  than  "  wandering  at  her 
own  sweet  will,"  and  expressing  the  internal  law  of  her  growth; 
so  did  the  ancients  deal  with  man  and  with  society.  They 
weaved  round  him  a  mesh  of  external  arbitrary  law,  and 
moulded  him  by  stiff  statutes,  instead  of  studying  his  nature 
and  aiding  his  internal  endogenous  growth  with  kindly  ap- 
pliances. Individuality  was  quashed  by  rigid  formulas,  and 
strict  and  absolute  laws.  Persons  were  nothing,  the  state 
was  every  thing.  And  in  order  to  give  life  to  this  principle, 
in  order  to  make  persons  willing  to  sacrifice  their  personality 
to  the  state,  it  \vas  raised  to  something  more  than  human, 
deified  and  worshiped.  The  real  object  of  Roman  worship 
was  their  city  ;  "  the  eternally-prosperous,  the  everlastingly- 
powerful,  the  world-destroying  and  people-devouring  Rome, 
to  which  every  thing  must  fall  a  sacrifice."  Its  emperors 
were  gods.  In  Greece,  where  this  worship  did  not  find  place, 
yet  the  fate  of  the  state, — the  most  highly-prized  gain  of 
ancient  civilisation  from  the  chaos  of  barbarism, — was  consi- 
dered of  paramount  importance,  and  the  destinies  of  indi- 
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viduals  only  memorable  as  subordinate  to  public  history.  In 
Egypt,  Persia,  Assyria,  Babylon,  the  monarch  vested  him- 
self in  the  insignia  of  the  chief  deity,  and  was  worshiped  in 
his  place.  The  state  or  its  representative  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  worship  of  the  ancient  world.  Its  power  too  was 
frightful.  The  supreme  state,  the  creature  of  man,  rigidly 
defined  by  the  laws  that  he  had  weaved  around  it,  had  the 
right,  through  its  representatives,  of  requiring  any  person  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  its  supposed  good  ;  or,  in  default  of  obe- 
dience, itself  to  sacrifice  the  struggling  victim  in  spite  of  his 
refusals  and  his  protests. 

Such  is  the  ancient  state  ;  a  purely  human  creation,  with 
divine  rights  over  mankind.  And  the  idea  of  this  institution 
influenced  all  the  literature  of  antiquity.  There  all  was  sub- 
servient to  the  state  ;  the  acts,  characters,  and  fate  of  persons 
were  introduced  only  as  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole.  So  also  the  jurisprudence  of  Rome  considered  the 
state  alone  ;  the  well-being  of  all  or  any  of  its  members  was 
to  be  thought  nothing  of,  when  it  came  across  the  supposed 
well-being  of  society.  But  now  both  our  literature  and  our 
laws  are  turned  into  another  channel.  Instead  of  the  state, 
the  person  becomes  paramount ;  and  the  feeling  is  carried  so 
far,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Bernard,  where  the  law  is 
doubtful,  citizens  will  often  hazard  the  well-being  of  a  state 
to  screen  a  person  from  the  legal  consequences  of  his  foolish 
and  criminal  acts.  This  principle  was  enunciated  in  all  its 
nakedness  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  speech  in  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline.  An  advocate,  he  said,  knows  but  one  per- 
son in  the  world — his  client.  "  To  save  that  client  by  all 
expedient  means — to  protect  that  client  at  all  hazards  and 
costs  to  all  others,  and  among  others  to  himself — is  the  high- 
est and  most  unquestioned  of  his  duties Nay,  sepa- 
rating even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  advocate, 
and  casting  them,  if  need  be,  to  the  wind,  lie  must  prove 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his  fate  should  unhappily  be 
to  involve  his  country  in  confusion  for  his  client's  protection." 
Whatever  exaggeration  there  may  be  here,  a  principle  is 
enunciated  which  we  conceive  to  be  characteristic  of  modern 
times, — the  supremacy  of  personal  considerations  over  consi- 
derations of  state. 

We  suppose  that  this  change  is,  on  the  whole,  due  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  a  novel  teaching  to  declare  that  it  was  of  no 
profit  to  gain  the  whole  world  at  the  expense  of  one  soul ; 
that  it  was  not  lawful  to  commit  a  venial  sin  to  save  the  whole 
human  race  from  perishing.  When  this  teaching  entered 
political  life,  then,  for  the  first  time,  law,  instead  of  looking 
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to  the  state,  looked  to  the  individual.  It  was  no  longer  the 
corporate  existence  that  was  the  ohject  of  all  the  scientific 
providence  of  rulers.  The  Christian  law  addressed  the  indi- 
vidual soul ;  it  defined  the  duties  of  each  person  to  God, 
himself,  and  his  neighbour;  and  it  promised  that  if  each  per- 
son would  look  after  his  own  conduct,  Providence  would  look 
after  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

Hence  human  interest  came  to  be  gradually  concentrated 
on  the  elements  of  society  rather  than  on  society  itself ;  go- 
vernments became  paternal ;  and  though  these  have  lost  their 
original  spirit,  it  still  remains  in  society.  The  most  popular 
literature  of  the  day  is  biography  and  the  novel,  appealing  to 
the  interest  which  we  feel  in  the  ordinary  pursuits,  adventures, 
characters,  and  fortunes  of  individuals.  Thus  nature  is  gra- 
dually asserting  her  rights.  One  of  her  maxims  is,  like  to 
like  :  we  can  only  understand  and  love  that  which  we  re- 
semble :  the  novel  gives  us  humanity  in  the  concrete  ;  history 
too  often  treats  us  to  generalisations,  where  humanity  is  lost 
in  figures  and  numbers.  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  Now  the  state,  however  human,  is  not  man  ;  any  one 
human  being — John,  Thomas,  or  Peter — is  more  man  than 
society  :  there  is  no  soul  in  the  state ;  Jaut  there  is  a  soul  in 
the  individual ;  study  him,  and  whatever  may  be  his  faults 
or  disagreeable  qualities,  only  make  him  show  his  soul,  and 
you  cannot  help  loving  him  :  "  As  certain  to  be  loved  as  seen, 
the  soul  stands  forth."  There  is  enough  to  love  in  any 
individual ;  people  oftener  want  something  taken  away  to 
make  them  agreeable  than  something  added.  Those  who 
approach  even  the  greatest  malefactor  come  sometimes  to 
love  him,  and  to  think  him  not  much  of  a  devil,  however 
black  he  may  be.  In  this  way,  too,  may  be  explained  the 
mawkish  interest  which  our  people  take  in  condemned  mur- 
derers. We  are  startled  perhaps  with  some  horrible  crime  ; 
but  the  victim  was  personally  unknown.  It  was  policeman 
X  22,  who  has  left  a  wife  and  four  children  ;  or  it  was  an 
unhappy  woman,  of  whom  nothing  was  ever  heard  till  her 
catastrophe  at  once  made  her  famous.  It  was  a  human  being, 
and  so  we  are  shocked ;  and  our  first  feeling  is  one  of  ven- 
geance against  the  murderer,  of  whom  we  know  as  little  as 
of  his  victim.  But  the  papers  every  morning  contain  some 
little  personal  trait  of  the  criminal ;  we  read  of  the  coroner's 
inquest  on  his  victim,  and  of  the  verdict  against  the  murderer ; 
we  see  his  portrait ;  they  tell  us  his  history,  and  describe  the 
visit  of  his  mother  to  his  cell ;  his  trial  occupies  several  days ; 
his  personality  is  brought  out,  and  stands  forth  glaringly  ; 
his  wickedness  has  not  affected  us  and  we  can  all  endure 
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crime  with  considerable  equanimity  till  it  injures  ourselves, 
or  those  next  to  us.  Thus  the  criminal  is  presented  to  us 
as  an  "  unfortunate  man ;"  and  we  congregate,  whining  and 
groaning  and  blubbering,  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  and  we  get 
up  petitions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  rescue  him  from  the 
gallows ; — and  all  because  his  personality  is  brought  before  us 
vividly,  sometimes  perhaps  more  vividly  by  the  greatness  of 
his  crime. 

For,  asks  Plato,  "  think  you  that  great  crimes  and  con- 
summate wickedness  arise  from  an  ordinary  soul,  and  not 
from  one  of  the  highest  natural  force,  whose  lofty  endow- 
ments have  been  depraved  by  circumstances  of  education  ?  or 
do  you  imagine  that  a  feeble  spirit  can  ever  do  either  much 
good  or  much  evil  ?"  It  is  the  same  with  bold  blasphemy. 
Strength,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  subdues  the  imagination. 
St.  Jerome,  perhaps  the  best  heretic-hater  that  ever  was,  con- 
fesses as  much  of  heretics  :  Nullus  potest  hceresim  struere, 
nisi  qul  ardentis  ingenii  est,  et  habet  dona  naturcz,  quffi  a  Deo 
artifice  sunt  creata.  The  heresiarch  must  be  a  man  of  genius, 
endowed  by  God  with  great  natural  gifts.  On  the  whole,  we 
cannot  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  personal  qualities  of 
any  man,  bad  or  good,  without  feeling  an  overwhelming  inte- 
rest in  him,  and  caring  relatively  nothing  for  all  others,  whom, 
in  regard  to  him,  we  reckon  for  the  time  rather  as  things 
than  as  persons.  Nay,  we  may  even  school  ourselves  to  a 
misanthropical  hatred  of  mankind;  but  we  are  almost  obliged 
to  love  men.  "  I  have  ever  hated,"  says  Swift,  "all  nations, 
professions,  and  communities  ;  and  all  my  love  is  towards 
individuals :  principally  I  hate  and  detest  that  animal  called 
man,  though  I  heartily  love  John  and  Thomas."  Even  Timon 
is  obliged  to  relent  in  favour  of  Flavius  : 

"  How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself!" 

Now  we  do  not  deny  that  all  this  individualism  of  modern 
society  may  often  degenerate  into  selfishness,  or  into  a  dreamy 
sentimentalism,  which  is  as  bad ;  and  that  these  corruptions 
may  go  far  to  provoke  an  antagonist  feeling,  tending  towards 
the  socialistic  restoration  of  the  old  absolutism  of  the  state. 
But  we  see  the  modern  feeling  strong  even  in  socialism.  The 
socialist  philosophers  would  fain  persuade  all  rulers  to  follow 
implicitly  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  they  would  divest  us  of 
personality,  and  give  the  state  a  corporate  intellect,  in  order 
that  they  might  find  themselves  the  brains  of  the  new  body. 
The  present  governors,  forsooth,  are  to  resign  their  functions 
into  the  hands  of  the  mob,  in  order  that  the  reins  may  be 
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seized  by  the  oligarchy  of  orators,  who  make  themselves  the 
representative  men  of  the  people.  None  are  so  intensely 
selfish,  so  exaggerated  in  their  personality,  as  these  trouble- 
some little  men.  The  greatest  crime  we  can  commit  is  to 
misrepresent  their  meaning  and  doubt  their  intentions  ;  and 
these  are  the  apostles  of  the  new  philosophy,  which  is  to 
annihilate  individualism ! 

The  current  of  modern  ideas  is  too  strong  to  be  turned 
by  such  attempts.  No  orator  will  ever  persuade  us  that  we 
are  the  mere  creatures  of  society,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  and 
happiness  to  resign  ourselves  to  do  and  suffer  without  ques- 
tion all  that  society  requires  of  us.  Christianity,  or  rather 
Christian  civilisation,  has  brought  out  the  idea  of  our  per- 
sonality too  strongly  for  us  ever  again  to  resign  ourselves  to 
the  notion  that  we  are  only  the  component  molecules  of  a 
vast  machine,  which  has  the  supreme  direction  of  our  destiny, 
and  that  this  machine  is  the  state,  or  society,  or  even  huma- 
nity itself.  Each  molecule  now  feels  that  to  himself  he  is  of 
more  value  than  all  the  rest  of  the  mass  together,  and  no- 
thing will  persuade  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  good  to  the  good 
of  the  whole.  You  may  persuade  him  that  self-sacrifice  is 
his  good ;  that  honour,  benevolence,  religion,  may  require 
the  offering.  But  then  he  makes  the  sacrifice  because  it  is 
best  for  him  ;  not  because  the  state  requires  it.  Men  of  mo- 
dern ideas  will  not  be  led  or  driven  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter 
without  question  or  without  reclamation  ;  they  want  to  know 
the  reason  of  it ;  they  ask  whether  the  cause  is  worth  the  sa- 
crifice. Their  courage  is  not  passive,  as  those  of  uncivilised 
people,  but  active ;  they  know  what  they  give,  and  why  they 
give  it,  and  they  make  up  their  minds  to  the  loss. 

This  increased  consciousness  of  our  personality  and  free- 
dom, and  the  increased  versatility  of  mind  occasioned  by  the 
complexity  of  social  relationships,  have  introduced  great 
changes  even  into  our  religious  ideas.  Of  old,  when  men 
arranged  themselves  into  castes  as  if  by  nature,  when  they 
worked  on  monotonously  at  their  hereditary  crafts  as  if  by 
instinct,  without  thought  of  improvement  or  change, — persons 
would  retire  by  tens  of  thousands  into  the  desert,  arid  give 
themselves  up  as  long  as  they  lived  to  the  direction  of  some 
venerable  archimandrite.  Though  it  was  done  at  once,  by 
one  resolution,  yet  a  man  that  retired  from  the  conflict,  after 
a  few  months'  trial,  was  regarded  as  lost.  He  had  looked  back 
from  the  plough.  What  a  change  in  the  diminished  numbers 
of  monks  ;  in  the  long  novitiates  they  have  to  pass ;  in  the 
distinction  between  simple  arid  solemn  vows,  and  the  facility 
and  frequency  of  dispensation  from  the  former ;  in  the  num- 
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bers  of  societies  that  have  only  temporary  vows,  or  even  none 
at  all !  And  where  the  will  is  most  suppressed,  the  personality  ^ 
is  most  cared  for,  by  the  nursing  of  the  intellect.  The  Jesuits 
annihilate  their  wills  in  the  presence  of  their  superior;  but  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  superior  to  study  their  character,  and  to 
set  them  to  the  occupation  they  are  most  fit  for ;  that  thus  he 
may  manage  to  draw  out  their  peculiar  and  personal  powers 
to  much  greater  effect  than  any  self-direction  would  have 
enabled  them  to  do.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  because,  in 
the  present  state  of  society,  an  act  of  unconditional  self-sacri- 
fice made  once  for  all  to  an  external  direction,  which  is  to 
last  all  one's  life,  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  case  is  the  same  when  we  look  into  the  lay  world. 
With  more  or  less  truth  and  good  sense,  every  man  judges  of 
his  own  vocation,  and  of  his  fitness  for  certain  employments  ; 
and,  moreover,  has  faith  in  his  judgment.    Freedom  of  choice 
is  ingrained  into  him.    He  cannot,  if  he  would,  make  the  sacri- 
fice of  it.      In  old  days  it  was  not  so,  or  not  so  generally.     It 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  correct  a  mistake  once  made. 
If  a  man  had  got  into  the  "  wrong  box,"  he  had  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  try  to  make  it  fit  him.    If  an  unjust  judgment, 
if  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act  of  authority  had  marred  his 
prospects,   had  prevented  his  doing   the  work  to  which  he 
was  called  by  his  ability  or  his  inclination, — he  was  recom- 
mended to  acquiesce,  to  make  the  sacrifice,  to  take  it  easily, 
and  not  to  seek  to  right  himself.    Let  him  make  the  resolution 
to   submit,  and  keep   it.      Excellent  morality,   as  good  for 
modern  days  as  for  ancient  times, — excellent,  that  is,  where 
it  is  possible.     But  may  it  not  happen  that  the  resolution 
made  under  such  circumstances  would  act  every  moment  as 
a  temptation ;  that  as  day  after  day  passed,  every  day  should 
make  the  purpose  more  difficult  to  keep;  that  when  the  first 
enthusiasm  of  self-sacrifice  was  over,  the  bitter  flood  of  re- 
bellion should  be  continually  welling  up  with  new  strength 
from  the  heart,  and  that  the  man  should  be  growing  ever 
more  and  more  impatient  of  the  external  pressure  which  con- 
fined his  limbs,  swathed  his  form,  and  cramped  his  muscles  ? 
It  looks  almost  as  if,  in  old  times,  such  resolutions  were  main- 
tained by  men  as  pain  is  borne  by  animals,  who  endure  the 
agony  of  the  moment  without  reflecting  on  the  past  or  anti- 
cipating the  future.     To  man  pain  has  a  cumulative  power  ; 
the  toothache,  which  we  bear  easily  for  five  minutes,  is  un- 
endurable for  five  hours;  past,   present,  and  future,  are  all 
present  to  his  anxiety.     So  in  a  sacrifice,  a  sentence,  a  rash 
or  inconsiderate  command,  that  cuts  a  man  off  from  what  he 
deliberately  judges  to  be  his  proper  work, — he  may  accept  it 
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in  a  moment  of  pious  enthusiasm,  but  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  will  not  be  his  ruin ;  no  man  can  promise  himself  that 
'he  will  be  able  to  keep  such  a  resolution,  to  stand  amid  all 
the  temptations  which  will  assail  him  ;  no  one  can  foresee 
the  bitterness,  the  revenge,  the  crimes  into  which  he  may 
be  led  by  a  too  hasty  renunciation  of  his  personal  rights. 
And  this  is  a  danger  which  grows  with  the  growth  of  indi- 
vidualism. Moralists  may  call  it  egoism,  selfishness,  or  what 
they  like ;  but  it  is  a  fact  in  our  nature,  that  these  parti- 
cular motives  or  temptations  are  stronger  now  than  at  former 
periods. 

In  political  life  this  increasing  freedom  has  borne  even 
more  fruit,  and  has  caused  perhaps  deeper  changes  than  in 
religious  and  ethical  life.  It  is  this  which  more  than  any 
thing  else  renders  persecution  a  solecism  in  the  present  age. 
The  positivist  hopes  to  reduce  history  to  one  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  to  know  its  laws  so  well  that  he  will  be  able  to 
predict  its  changes  and  events  with  as  great  certainty  as  the 
astronomer  predicts  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or  the  occultations 
of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  ancient  politician  made  politics 
rather  an  art  than  a  science ;  like  the  clay  in  the  potter's 
hand,  the  people  were  to  be  moulded  by  the  manipulations  of 
the  scientific  legislator,  and  the  philosopher  was  to  predict 
their  doings  as  certainly  as  the  artist  could  describe  before- 
hand the  image  he  was  to  model.  Statesmen  thought  they 
sat  on  the  top  of  society,  raising  it  where  it  was  too  depressed, 
lowering  it  where  it  was  too  swollen,  letting  blood  here,  clap- 
ping a  plaster  on  there,  blistering  and  swathing  and  binding, 
patting  and  coaxing,  and  stabbing  and  striking,  and  squeez- 
ing and  pinching,  and  pulling  and  pushing,  as  if  they  were 
the  living  rules,  models,  and  laws  that  society  was  to  follow, 
the  archetypal  wisdom  that  made  it,  and  the  supreme  prudence 
that  ruled  it.  We  have  passed  this  stage;  but  happily  we 
have  not  yet  come  to  the  positivists'  platform.  The  world  at 
present  acknowledges,  what  the  Church  has  all  along  been 
proclaiming,  that  society  grows  by  a  power  that  obeys  not 
man,  and  that  the  best-considered  combinations  may  fail,  the 
wisest  measures  may  be  futile,  the  mightiest  preparations  may 
be  eluded  or  crushed.  Watchfulness  itself  may  be  caught 
napping ;  and  bravery  may  for  once,  and  at  the  turning-point 
of  fortune,  show  the  white  feather  and  flee.  Except  God 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  watches  in  vain.  The  Church 
herself  cannot  mould  history.  It  is  not  for  her  to  say  when 
she  shall  be  at  peace,  when  in  persecution ;  what  empires 
shall  rise,  what  shall  fall.  The  march  of  events,  the  practical 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  God  has  kept  in  His  own  power ; 
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and  no  one  can  pretend  to  dictate  to,  or  interfere  with,  Pro- 
vidence. 

Now,  the  old  theory  of  persecution  was  a  corollary  from 
the  old  systems  of  politics.  If  you  can  mould  and  model 
society  according  to  your  wish,  you  may  be  quite  right  in 
forcing  it  to  remain  Christian.  But  if  ideas  are  too  strong 
for  you ;  if  your  interference  only  aggravates  what  you  wish 
to  diminish,  and  brings  out  into  prominence  that  which  you 
wish  to  suppress  and  bury, — then  you  must  own  that  in  this 
road,  as  well  as  in  so  many  others,  the  march  of  society  fol- 
lows a  higher  guidance  than  your  own,  and  that  you  may  be 
committing  you  know  not  what  crimes  in  violently  seeking 
to  repress  it.  Thus  true  toleration  is  not  indifferentism.  It 
is  not  because  we  think  all  religions  equally  false,  and  that 
we  like  to  see  people  profess  one  as  well  as  another,  till  the 
blessed  time  comes  when  they  profess  none,  that  we  advocate 
toleration.  "  True  toleration,"  says  Schlegel,.  "is  founded  on 
the  humble,  and  therefore  religious,  principle  and  firm  hope, 
that  while  we  leave  in  quiet  that  which  has  already  an  histori- 
cal existence,  God  will  conduct  and  arrange  all  things,  and 
bring  them  to  their  appointed  end.  This  is  widely  remote 
from  that  pretended  equality  of  all  religions,  provided  they 
inculcate  a  good  morality — a  system  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  all  religion.  Intolerance,,  on  the  other  hand,  is  grounded 
in  the  proud,  and  therefore  impious,  opinion,  that  a  man  can 
mould  all  things  to  what  he  fancies  they  ought  to  be,  without 
any  regard  to  the  limitations  of  human  weakness,  and  without 
reflecting  that  what  is  put  down  by  outward  force,  not  un- 
frequently  grows  up  in  secret  in  altered,  but  still  more 
dangerous  form." 

As  great  have  been  the  changes  which  this  same  idea  of 
personal  freedom  has  introduced  into  our  literature.  When, 
the  state  was  looked  upon  as  the  formative  force  and  creative 
power  which  moulded  man  according  to  its  idea,  of  course  all 
interest  was  concentrated  on  the  state.  Personal  details,  the 
crimes  and  passions  of  men,  were  too  foolish  things  to  merit 
the  attention  of  the  politician.  We  lately  showed  how  when 
the  play  of  Richard  II.  was  used  as  a  political  engine  by 
Essex,  Elizabeth's  council  passed  over  playwright  and  actors, 
and  fixed  on  an  unfortunate  historian,  whose  fault  was  that 
he  had  treated  the  same  subject  dryly,  without  personal  detail, 
and  without  passion  or  interest.  The  wise  men  could  not 
even  imagine  that  plays  and  tales  could  ever  be  meant  seri- 
ously. "  History,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  "  has  in  a  great 
measure  confined  itself  to  political  transactions  and  person- 
ages, and  usually  says  little  of  the  people,  their  daily  con- 
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cerns,  and  the  external  accidents  which  immediately  affect 
their  comfort.  This,  I  have  always  thought,  was  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  a  general  tendency  to  the  same  view  has  been 
manifested  of  late  years."  This  was  his  reason  for  collecting 
the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland  ;  "  the  series  of  occurrences 
beneath  the  region  of  history  ;  the  effects  of  passion,  supersti- 
tion, and  ignorance  in  the  people ;  the  extraordinary  natural 
events  which  disturbed  their  tranquillity,  the  calamities  which 
affected  their  well-being,  and  the  things  which  enable  us  to 
see  how  our  forefathers  thought,  felt,  and  suffered,  and  how, 
on  the  whole,  ordinary  life  looked  in  their  days." 

Even  biographical  writing  has  been  revolutionised  by  the 
new  ideas  as  much  as  history.  Of  old,  writers  thought  they 
had  told  us  enough  of  a  man's  life,  when  they  had  referred 
us  to  the  external  rule  by  which  they  conceived  his  conduct 
to  have  been  moulded.  He  had  this  virtue  or  that  defect. 
In  hagiology  all  events  were  ranged  under  the  heads  of  dif- 
ferent virtues.  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  colourless 
than  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  memoirs  of  holy  per- 
sons. Take  as  an  instance  the  biographical  notices  in  the 
Florus  Anglo-Bavaricus.  They  are  merely  college  exercises, 
all  founded  on  one  model,  Cicero  pro  Milone ;  whatever 
things  could  not  be  expressed  in  Ciceronian  words  were  either 
omitted,  if  too  obstinate,  or  if  they  admitted  periphrasis,  de- 
scribed by  a  long,  inflated,  classical  circumbendibus  of  fine 
words.  All  the  points  were  blunted,  all  the  bones  and  muscle 
and  tendon  boiled  down  to  a  tasteless  jelly.  The  result  was  as 
applicable  to  one  good  man  as  another ;  an  abstraction  was 
described,  not  a  person.  There  was  no  individualising. 

But  now  writers  are  learning  to  omit  every  thing  that  is 
mere  phraseology,  to  pass  by  every  thing  that  is  general,  not 
individual,  and  to  dwell  on  the  minutest  details  ;  for  in  his- 
tory every  scrap,  however  small,  is  interesting.  It  would  not 
be  very  amusing  to  write  the  life  of  the  baker  who  brings  the 
bread  daily  to  your  door,  and  tell  how  he  is  dressed,  or  how 
he  conducts  his  craft.  But  to  write  an  account  of  a  baker  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  growth 
and  price  of  corn,  the  grinding  of  flour,  the  kneading  the 
dough,  the  leaven,  the  baking,  the  sale,  the  haggling  and 
bargaining, — all  this  contributes  to  make  a  real  historical  pic- 
ture, and  to  bring  the  person  before  us  in  his  individuality, 
even  though  its  principal  subject  be  not  exactly  of  the  heroic 
type. 

To  conclude : — in  all  that  we  have  said  we  have  not  at  all 
entered  into  the  first  principles  of  the  questions  we  have 
touched.  We  have  not  inquired  whether  the  modern  indi- 
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vidualism  or  the  ancient  public  spirit  was  the  better  and  more 
moral.  We  have  only  attempted  to  put  forth  certain  consi- 
derations which  tend  to  show  how  it  is  that,  even  granting 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  sacrifice  one's  own  self,  to  persecute, 
to  concentrate  all  one's  energies  on  the  state  or  on  society, 
such  acts  are  highly  impolitic  and  inexpedient  now,  because 
surrounded  with  many  more  dangers,  and  tending  to  place 
the  person  in  the  midst  of  frightful  temptations.  The  act  of 
self-sacrifice  requires  a  resolution  ever-fresh  ;  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  an  eternal  generation  of  the  same  thought  from  our 
minds.  The  act  of  persecution  looks  like  an  assertion  that 
the  government  of  the  world  is  in  our  power  ;  that  we,  not 
God,  hold  in  our  hands  the  hearts  of  men.  In  modern  ethics 
the  person  is  paramount;  and  any  conduct  or  theory  which 
tends  to  forget  the  existence  of  personal  rights  and  personal 
freedom,  stands  a  very  good  chance  of  being  forgotten.  And 
we  need  hardly  add,  that  we  are  of  course  speaking  only  of 
that  self-sacrifice  which  is  referred  to  human  society  exclu- 
sively. When  consecrated  by  a  divine  sanction,  and  sustained 
by  divine  aids,  the  act  necessarily  assumes  an  aspect  of  a 
character  totally  different. 


LAFORET'S  EXPOSITION  OF  CATHOLIC  DOGMA.* 

THE  Belgian  Bishops  must  surely  feel  their  hearts  leap  within 
them  for  joy,  as  often  as  they  contemplate  the  daily-increasing 
evidences  of  the  perfect  success  which  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  grant  to  that  truly  magnificent  undertaking, 
the  restoration  of  the  University  of  Louvairi.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  commission  of  the  Supreme  Pastor  in  his 
hand,  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  and  his  little  band  of  suffra- 
gans, weak  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  unity  of  sentiment  and 
stedfastness  of  purpose,  entered  the  vacant  schools  and  took 
possession  of  the  desolate  colleges  and  halls,  whose  portals 
such  famous  men  had  traversed  of  old.  They  brought  with 
them  a  devoted  band  of  teachers,  of  whose  ability,  zeal,  and 
prudence,  a  previous  trial  of  their  merits  had  well  assured 

*  The  Dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  set  forth^  proved,  and  vindicated  from 
the  attacks  of  Heresy  and  Unbelief.  By  N.  J.  Laforet,  Honorary  Canon  of 
Namur  Cathedral,  Doctor  of  Theology,  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
and  Letters,  and  President  of  the  Pope's  College  iu  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain.  Brussels:  Goemaere,  1855-8. 
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them,  and  in  whose  voices  the  old  walls  seemed  joyfully  to 
recognise  tones  long  unheard,  but  not  forgotten.  Forthwith 
there  was  a  marvellous  response.  The  sound  of  their  first 
words,  like  that  of  Ezechiel's  voice  over  the  dry  bones,  gave 
instant  life  to  the  disfigured  and  faded  remains  of  the  past. 
A  living  army  of  listeners  rose  up  from  the  soil  around  them ; 
an  army  of  young  men  full  of  hope  and  promise,  and  at  the 
same  time  themselves  the  hope  and  promise  of  Catholic  Bel- 
gium. 

Nor  did  the  miracle  cease  here.  The  desolation  was  to 
be  yet  more  utterly  effaced,  and  the  restoration  of  what  had 
once  been  still  more  complete  and  perfect.  The  echo  of 
that  quickening  voice  was  borne  upon  the  four  winds  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  land.  The  youth  of  foreign  countries 
heard  it,  and  obeyed  it  as  a  summons.  There  are  some  great 
enterprises  in  which  the  finger  of  God  is  so  plainly  engaged 
as  to  stir  not  only  the  hearts  of  the  promoters,  nor  of  those 
only  whose  cooperation  would  seem  to  be  required  for  its 
success,  but  of  those  also  whose  aid  might  further,  or  whose 
sympathy  might  adorn  it.  It  seemed  at  once  to  be  every 
where  known  that  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain  flou- 
rished anew.  From  England,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Poland,  and  from  the  New  World,  troops  of 
students  came  to  swell  the  native  ranks ;  the  lecture-rooms 
were,  as  of  old,  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  crowd  of  eager 
aspirants  to  the  honours  and  rewards  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
branches.*  And  if  the  University,  in  the  midst  of  this  won- 
derful and  triumphant  inauguration,  has  already  had  to  de- 
plore the  premature  death  of  some  amongst  its  first  professors, 
of  whom  it  had  most  reason,  perhaps,  to  be  confident  and 
proud,  its  very  loss  has  become  its  gain  by  removing  the  last 
doubt,  if  any  existed,  of  its  complete  success.  For  the  chairs 
which  were  left  vacant  were  forthwith  filled  from  the  ranks 
of  its  pupils ;  and  the  University  found  its  consolation  for  the 
absence  of  her  teachers  in  being  able  to  replace  them  with 
her  own  children,  like  a  joyful  mother.  Some,  too,  the 
Church  militant  claimed  for  another  arm  of  her  service,  and 
summoned  to  fill  the  higher  posts  of  the  sacred  ministry  ;  and 
in  every  such  case  the  University  was  able  to  supply  the  loss 
by  the  already  ripe  and  mature  fruit  of  her  own  womb,  and 
even  to  add  to  the  numerical  strength  of  certain  faculties,  in 
order  to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  thickening  ranks 
of  its  alumni.  Thus,  of  the  forty-eight  professors  who  con- 
stitute the  actual  teaching  body  several  are  the  offspring  of 

*  The  American  Bishops  have  lately  founded  a  separate  college  in  the  Uni- 
Yersity  for  their  own  subjects.  The  same  has  also  been  done  by  the  Dominicans. 
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the  University,  and  were  themselves  nurtured  beneath  those 
chairs,  from  which  they  now,  in  their  turn,  dispense  the  trea- 
sures of  divine  and  human  wisdom.  One  of  these  is  the 
author  of  the  remarkable  work  to  which  we  now  desire  to 
invite  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

"  This  is  eternal  life,"  said  our  Saviour,  "  to  know  Thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent." 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  oneself  that  such  is  really  the 
conviction  of  the  most  part  of  professing  Christians.  Cer- 
tainly we  daily  encounter  multitudes  of  men  content  to  be 
reputed  of  Christ,  men  of  the  most  cultivated  intellect,  pro- 
ficients in  the  sciences  which  relate  to  the  life  which  passes 
with  the  hour,  who  will  candidly  acknowledge  that  they  have 
still  postponed  any  serious  study  of  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  upon  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  its  momentous  doctrines.  Greater  still,  however,  is 
the  number  of  those  who  loudly  avow  themselves  children  of 
the  Church,  but  whose  faith  is  continually  imperilled,  or  who 
are  continually  imperilling  the  faith  of  others,  for  want  of  a 
solid  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  dogmas  whose  truth  they 
confess  and  think  to  defend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a 
rare  thing  to  find  educated  persons  who  affect  utterly  to  dis- 
card the  claims  of  revelation,  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
qualify  the  Christian  belief  as  mere  irrational  folly ;  though 
they  have  never,  unless  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  either 
listened  to  the  plea  advanced  for  those  claims,  or  investigated 
the  motives  of  that  belief.  To  each  of  these  classes  Professor 
Laforet's  book  is  addressed.  But  besides  the  disbeliever, 
whether  positively  or  merely  negatively  such,  and  the  imper- 
fectly-instructed Catholic,  even  those  who  are  the  firmest, 
as  well  as  those  who  are  the  most  instructed,  may  read  these 
volumes  with  interest  and  admiration.  For  there  are  none 
who  listen  with  more  emotion  to  the  words  of  a  brilliant  and 
graceful  apologist  of  religion  than  the  devout  believer;  or 
with  a  livelier  and  more  heartfelt  satisfaction  than  the  clear- 
sighted theologian.  And  Professor  Laforet  has  thought  so 
deeply,  so  clearly,  so  brightly,  and  uttered  his  thoughts  so 
gracefully,  that  even  those  who  have  most  closely  studied  the 
best  and  most  philosophical  apologists  and  metaphysicians  of 
our  generation,  will  still  find  here  much  to  refresh  their  intel- 
lect and  rejoice  their  heart. 

Dr.  Laforet  thus  states  the  nature  and  plan  of  his  work  : 

"  We  propose  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  Catholic  dogmas,  to 
establish  the  truth  of  each  one  in  detail,  and  to  vindicate  it  from  the 
attacks  of  heresy  and  unbelief.  The  method  we  shall  follow  is  this. 
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We  shall  begin  with  enunciating  the  dogma  as  it  is  taught  and  de- 
fined hy  the  Church,  the  dogma  in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  being 
careful  to  distinguish  it  from  merely  theological  opinions  discussed 
in  the  schools:  for  Catholics  are  not  obliged  to  make  an  act  of  faith 
in  the  sentiments  of  this  or  that  theologian  ;  but  solely  in  the  truths 
which  are  revealed  by  God.  and  proposed  as  such  by  the  Church, 
His  visible  organ  upon  earth.  This  simple  exposition  of  each  dogma 
is,  to  our  thinking,  of  the  first  importance.  We  believe  that  it  will 
often  be  sufficient  to  scatter  a  crowd  of  prejudices,  which  rest  on 
no  other  basis  than  a  false  idea  of  Catholic  doctrine.  After  having 
thus  defined  and  briefly  explained  the  dogmas,  we  shall  establish 
its  truth  by  proving  that  it  is  revealed  by  God,  and  that  it  was 
always  believed  as  so  revealed  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Next  we  shall  advert  to  the  principal  errors  opposed  to  each  dogma, 
and  the  chief  attacks  of  which  it  has  been  the  object.  We  shall 
take  especial  notice  of  the  errors  and  objections  of  our  own  times  : 
we  shall  disguise  nothing,  we  shall  set  down  every  word  urged 
against  our  faith  by  its  most  serious  and  competent  adversaries  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  last  place,  we  shall  inquire,  if,  as  those 
adversaries  pretend,  reason  and  sound  philosophy  are  indeed  in- 
terested in  rejecting  the  Catholic  belief.  We  shall  therefore  enter 
into  a  close  and  thorough  examination  of  the  dogma  ;  we  shall 
endeavour  to  contemplate  it  by  the  light  of  reason,  purified  and 
strengthened  by  faith ;  and  from  this  divine  height  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  perceiving  the  astonishing  frivolity  of  the  thousand  ob- 
jections repeated  daily  by  the  crowd  of  unbelievers,  with  an  assur- 
ance which  would  seem  to  defy  all  contradiction.  How  pitiful  and 
narrow  does  the  philosophy  of  the  rationalist  appear  when  contrasted 
with  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Christianity  !" 

To  the  plan  thus  laid  down  the  author  has  strictly  adhered 
throughout.  One  by  one  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  are 
simply  enunciated,  the  nature  of  each  is  clearly  pointed  out 
and  explained,  and  the  scope  and  compass  of  its  terms  accu- 
rately defined.  Mere  scholastic  opinions  and  controversies, 
the  speculations  of  different  orders  and  characters  of  mind, 
are  carefully  detached  from  the  teaching  of  faith.  The  pri- 
mary importance  of  this  method  is  clear.  We  cannot  conceive 
any  thing  more  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore more  mischievous  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than  the  audacity, 
only  equalled  by  its  ignorance,  which  is  for  ever  dictating  the 
pitiful  scraps  of  a  limited  erudition  for  dogmatic  certainties, 
and  palming  off  mere  bits  of  controversy  as  integral  portions 
of  divine  revelation.  Instances  are  too  frequent  amongst  our- 
selves of  loyal  and  single-minded  inquirers  cruelly  perplexed 
and  agitated,  sometimes  even  scared  from  the  Church,  through 
having  the  misfortune  to  encounter,  as  they  draw  near  with 
timid  step  and  anxious  scrutiny,  some  self-sufficient  spiritual 
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coxcomb,  who  propounds  his  peculiar  "  view"  as  the  circum- 
ference of  orthodoxy,  and  noisily  denounces  as  heresy  what- 
ever is  beyond  the  hazy  atmosphere  which  forms  the  compass 
of  his  own  intellectual  horizon.  The  distance  of  the  heavenly 
from  the  earthly  is  the  only  measure  of  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rates the  truths  of  faith  from  the  uncertainties  of  human 
opinion:  and  those  only  are  truly  Catholic  in  heart  and  mind 
whose  estimate  of  both  is  too  justly  proportioned  to  their 
respective  claims  to  allow  of  any  confusion  in  their  thoughts 
of  matters  so  widely  put  asunder. 

Professor  Laforet  cannot,  however,  lay  claim  to  originality 
for  this  distinctive  feature  of  his  work.     Francis  Veron,  first 
of  post-Tridentine  controversialists,  devised  the  plan  of  en- 
deavouring to  gain  over  his  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  to 
the  truth,  by  clearly  setting  before  them  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  in  their  genuine  and  uncommented  simplicity,  and 
endeavouring  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  important  fact, 
that  all  beside  was  open  to  difference  of  opinion.     His  pru- 
dent and  enlightened  zeal  quickly  led  him  to  see  that  much 
of  the  hostility  of  the  separatists  was  founded  on  an  antipathy 
to  various  opinions  and  practices,  which,  however  generally 
adopted  amongst  Catholics,  were  at  least  not  subject-matter 
for  an  act  of  faith,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  separation  from  Catholic  communion.    Accordingly, 
his  invariable  method,  in  those  missions  of  his  which  resulted  in 
such  numerous  conversions,  was  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and  the  explanations, 
additions,  and  comments,  which  theologians  have  been  pleased 
to  append  to  them,  and  thus  to  begin  by  clearing  away  the 
confusion  which  human  curiosity  or  self-sufficiency  had  pro- 
duced   in    the   science    of  divine   things.      Veron 's  Rule  of 
Faith  speedily  became  the  text-book  of  all  those  whose  duty 
or  position  engaged  them  in  controversial  discussions  with 
Protestants,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  adopted  by  the  cele- 
brated Bishops  of  Adrianople  and  Mysia,  the  brothers  De 
Walemburgh,  men  whose  whole  lives  had  been  devoted  to 
polemical   studies,  as  being  a  manual   of  controversy   than 
which  no  better  could  possibly  be  produced.* 

Again,  the  credit  of  the  historical  method  of  treating  the 

*  Dr.  Veron's  Rule  of  Faith  was  first  printed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
university  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Sorbonne,  at  Paris,  in  1644.  After  the 
author's  death,  it  was  reprinted  by  the  De  Walemburghs,  at  Cologne,  in  10'99  ; 
again  at  Louvain,  in  1702  ;  again  at  Paris,  in  1774;  at  Cologne  again  (in  Latin), 
in  1779;  and  again  in  our  own  days,  along  with  Berington  and  Kirk's  Faith 
of  Catholics,  the  Declaration  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Vicars-Apostolic,  that 
of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  other  expositions  of  Catholic 
Doctrine,  at  Bonn,  in  1844.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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exposition  of  dogma,  that  is,  of  bringing  out  its  meaning  by 
a  history  of  its  appreciation,  and  of  the  heresies  directly 
opposed  to  it,  belongs,  perhaps,  to  Dr.  Bellinger,  at  least 
amongst  modern  writers ;  but  yet,  be  the  fact  as  it  may,  it 
is  undoubtedly  an  idea  which  would  probably  occur  to  any 
writer  possessed  of  the  penetration  which  our  author  ex- 
hibits, when  engaged  upon  a  work  of  the  sort  before  us. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  Catholic  dogmas  which  have 
already  appeared  are  divided  into  seventeen  books,  and  each 
book  contains  from  three  to  six  chapters,  as  may  be  required 
.  to  develop  the  several  p^rts  of  the  author's  design,  one  book 
being  consecrated  to  each  dogma  :  e.g.  book  ii.  to  the  '  Trinity,' 
book  iii.  to  the  '  Creation,'  book  ix.  to  '  Original  Sin ;'  and 
the  chapters  serve  to  distinguish  the  successive  steps  involved 
in  its  definitive  proof,  history  and  vindication,  discussion  and 
philosophical  illustration.  Certain  chapters  are  subdivided 
into  sections,  sometimes  to  avoid  too  great  lengthiness,  some- 
times for  the  sake  of  thus  treating  separately  separable  por- 
tions of  the  chapter.  Thus,  to  give  a  random  example  of 
the  method  pursued :  book  ix.  The  Fall — Original  Sin,  con- 
tains six  chapters.  Chapter  i.  treats  of  the  trial,  fall,  and 
punishment  of  the  father  of  the  human  race :  ch.  ii.  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  section  i.  exposition 
of  the  Tridentine  doctrine;  sec.  ii.  explanation  of  Catholic 
teaching  thereon;  sec.  iii.  consequences  of  original  sin  in  the 
next  life — what  is  the  lot  of  children  dying  unbaptised  :  ch. 
iii.  origin  of  the  dogma — it  is  revealed  by  God — has  always 
been  the  faith  of  the  Church  :  ch.  iv.  the  adversaries  of  the 
dogma  ;  sec.  i.  heretics — Pelagians,  Protestants,  Jansenists ; 
sec.  ii.  unbelievers :  ch.  v.  theological  and  philosophical  con- 
siderations, refutation  of  rationalism  ;  sec.  i.  traditions  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity  regarding  the  fall ;  sec.  ii.  examination 
of  the  nature  of  man — it  is  evidently  in  a  fallen  and  de- 
graded state — refutation  of  vulgar  rationalism  ;  sec.  iii.  re- 
futation of  the  hypothesis  of  Reynaud  and  others  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  souls  :  ch.  iv.  continued  philosophical  reflections 
and  elucidations  of  the  dogmas;  sec.  i.  the  mode  in  which 
original  sin  is  transmitted  to  the  descendants  of  the  first 
man ;  sec.  ii.  why  original  sin  is  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants— the  solidarity  of  the  human  race. 

The  perspicuity,  distinctness,  and  precision,  which  result 
from  this  good  order  and  methodical  arrangement,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  charm  with  which  the  high  range  of  our  au- 
thor's thought,  his  pellucid  expositions  and  grace  of  language, 
soon  inspire  the  reader.  It  at  once  attracts  and  leads  him  on 
during  perusal,  and  saves  him,  what  many  books  do  not,  the 
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trouble  of  afterwards  analysing  and  reducing  to  order  what 
he  has  read. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pages  in  these  vo- 
lumes are  those  consecrated  to  the  metaphysical  elucidation 
of  each  dogma ;  and  we  shall  presently  take  occasion  to  put 
one  or  two  specimens  from  them  before  our  readers,  after  al- 
lowing Professor  Laforet  to  point  out  in  his  own  words  the 
proper  scope  and  compass  of  this  order  of  speculations  : 

"Our  faith,"  he  writes,  "in  the  dogma  of  the  most  holy  Trinity 
is  not  built  on  arguments  derived  from  reason :  its  basis,  its  sure 
foundation,  is  the  divine  revelation  proposed  by  the  Church  ;  and 
whatever  our  speculations  may  be,  they  can  never  become  the  first 
and  principal  cause  of  our  religious  convictions  ;  they  can  never  be 
more  than  a  secondary  and  accessory  motive  of  assent.  Their  pro- 
per and  legitimate  scope  is  to  impart  to  the  soul  of  the  Christian  a 
livelier  and  more  abundant  light,  to  gladden  his  heart  with  the  en- 
joyment of  that  light,  arid  at  the  same  time  to  draw  still  closer  the 
ties  which  attach  him  to  the  Christian  faith.  So  much  belongs  to 
them  as  far  as  regards  the  believer.  With  regard  to  the  unbeliever, 
rational  elucidations  of  this  sort  are  calculated  to  confound  him,  or 
rather  to  turn  him  towards  the  faith  by  making  him  see  that  those 
dogmas,  which  he  so  disdainfully  rejects,  deserve  at  least  a  respectful 
hearing  from  every  serious  mind.  Saint  Bonaventura,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the  Sentences,  seems  to 
me  to  have  summed  up  well,  in  a  few  lines,  the  general  motives  which 
should  induce  the  theologian  to  employ  these  philosophical  con- 
siderations. He  distinguishes  three  classes  of  men  :  those  who  are 
adversaries  of  the  faith,  those  who  are  weak  in  it,  and  those  who 
are  perfect ;  and  he  points  out  how  elucidations  of  this  sort  serve 
to  confound  the  first,  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the  second,  and  to 
impart  a  feeling  of  joy  to  the  last:  'for  there  arises,'  says  he,  'a 
most  sweet  joy  in  the  soul  when  it  comprehends  what  it  with  a  per- 
fect faith  believes.  Hence  those  words  of  St.  Bernard  :  Nothing  is 
so  delightful  to  understand  as  those  truths  which  we  have  already 
learned  to  believe.'  But  the  seraphic  doctor  remarks  with  great 
justice,  that  the  most  laborious  efforts  of  the  theologian  cannot  en- 
tirely dispel  the  obscurity  which  conceals  the  mysteries  of  revela- 
tion ;  faith  is  still  the  companion  and  the  protectress  of  knowledge  ; 
it  is  not  reason,  but  divine  authority,  which  remains  always,  both 
for  the  philosopher  and  the  simplest  of  the  faithful,  the  chief  basis 
of  Christian  truth." 

Having  thus  set  his  foot  upon  safe  ground,  Professor  La- 
foret advances  boldly.  Versed  in  the  philosophical  writings 
of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  in  those  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  An- 
selm,  St.  Thomas,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  other  doctors 
of  the  Latin  Church  who  have  led  the  way  in  these  sublime 
paths,  he  climbs  with  an  unfaltering  step  the  steepest  heights 
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of  theological  speculation,  exhibiting  throughout  his  progress 
great  penetration  and  subtlety  of  thought,  clearness  of  view 
and  soundness  of  judgment.  Occupying  a  chair  of  intellec- 
tual philosophy  in  Louvain,  Professor  Laforet  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  show  himself  a  lucid  and  graceful  exponent 
of  the  realistic  sentiments  which  are  well  known  to  unite  the 
suffrages  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  faculties  of  his 
University.*  He  turns  his  system  to  good  account  in  his 
elucidations  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  and 
the  Incarnation.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  gladly  acknow- 
ledges, he  has  done  little  more  than  transcribe  the  lumi- 
nous pages  of  St.  Anselm's  treatises  on  these  sublime  mys- 
teries. 

The  following  is  from  the  passage  in  which  Dr.  Laforet 
introduces  his  reader  to  the  principle  of  the  theory  : 

"  What  is  a  nature  ? — what  is  a  person  ?  What  is  the  difference 
and  what  the  connection  between  these  two  terms  ?  I  am  a  man  ; 
I  have  the  human  nature.  Is  there  no  difference  between  these  two 
expressions,  and  can  I  say  that  lam  the  human  nature  with  the  same 
propriety  and  in  the  same  manner  as  I  can  say  that  /  am  a  human 
person  ?  Surely  no ;  reason  will  not  allow  it,  and  language  itself  bears 
witness  to  the  difference  which  subsists  between  nature  and  person. 
Philosophers  and  theologians  are  agreed  that  nature  and  personality 
are  two  distinct  things :  nature  in  itself  is  something  general,  com- 
mon, indefinite,  or  undetermined  ;  personality  is  that  which  renders 
definite,  determines,  limits,  individualises  nature  :  it  is,  rigorously 
speaking,  the  appropriation  or  individualisation  of  an  intelligent 
nature.  Thus  the  human  nature  is  something  common  to  all  men. 
As  regards  nature  only,  I  perceive  no  difference  between  my  fellow- 
men  and  myself;  one  nature  is  common  to  us  all ;  that  something, 
which  makes  a  man,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human 
species,  we  all  alike  possess,  and  it  is  impossible  to  point  out,  so  far, 
the  slightest  difference  between  you  and  me.  But  this  nature, 
which  is  common  to  us  both,  has  a  different  mode  of  existence  in 
you  from  that  which  it  has  in  me  ;  it  is  differently  determined,  par- 
ticularised, appropriated,  in  you  and  in  me  :  and  I  am  not  speaking 
of  a  determination,  of  a  mode  of  existence,  which  is  merely  external 
and  accidental  ;  I  mean  a  fundamental  and  permanent  mode  of 
existence,  which  cleaves  to  the  very  essence  of  the  nature,  in  order 
to  imprint  upon  it  a  form  of  which  it  cannot  afterwards  be  divested. 
Now  this  mode  of  existence,  which  is  peculiar  to  me,  and  by  which 
the  human  nature  individualises  itself,  determines  itself,  and  assumes 
a  particular  form  in  me,  is  my  personality,  is  that  which  constitutes 
me  a  human  person,  which  enables  me  to  say  '  I,'  thus  distinguish- 
ing myself  from  all  that  is  not  'I.'  Nature  is  communicable,  person- 

*  See  on  this  question  the  work  of  Professor  Ubaghs,  Nature  de  nos  Idees  ; 
and  also  his  Probleme  ontologique  des  Universaux.    Louvain,  1845. 
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ality  is  incommunicable.  By  virtue  of  my  personality  /  am  myself, 
/;  and  this  /  cannot  be  communicated  to  another.  ...  It  is  true 
that  in  the  order  of  reality  no  nature  has  any  existence,  except 
where  determined,  individualised :  an  indeterminate  being,  a  being 
in  general  merely,  cannot  be  a  reality,  it  is  only  an  abstraction. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  any  intelligent  nature  which  really  subsists 
without  personality ;  and  that  is  why  philosophers  say  that  person- 
ality is  the  final  complement  of  nature But,  for  all  that, 

although  inseparable,  nature  and  person  still  remain  distinct  things, 
and  one  is  not  identical  with  the  other.  The  case  being  so,  why 
cannot  there  be  a  plurality  of  persons  in  one  and  the  same  nature  ? 
What  is  there  impossible  in  the  notion,  that  one  and  the  same  na- 
ture may  be  determined,  individualised  in  several  modes,  that  it 
may  have  modes  of  being,  individualisations  distinct  from  each 
other?  Evidently  no  contradiction  is  here  involved,  nothing  which 
is  repugnant  to  reason,  nothing  absolutely  impossible." 

It  is  obvious  how  much  light  this  theory  is  calculated  to 
throw  upon  such  mysteries  as  those  three  to  which  we  just 
now  adverted.  By  it  the  unity  of  nature  and  diversity  of 
persons  in  the  Trinity  may  be  so  illustrated  as  to  present  no 
insuperable  difficulty  to  the  intelligence.  The  identity  of 
the  human  nature  in  all  the  different  individuals  of  our  race 
removes  a  similar  obscurity  in  the  propagation  of  original  sin. 
The  possibility  of  the  personal  unity  of  a  duality  of  natures 
in  Christ  becomes  at  once  apparent  to  the  mind. 

Our  author  is,  of  course,  as  far  as  ourselves  from  attri- 
buting to  his  system  any  other  authority  than  its  just  philo- 
sophical value.  The  nominalism  of  Roscelin  and  of  Occam, 
the  conceptualism  of  Abaillard,  and  the  realism  of  William 
de  Champeaux,  A.  Anselm,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  have 
each  and  all  had  their  orthodox  as  well  as  heterodox  apo- 
logists ;  and  the  frequent  intervention  of  the  Church,  dur- 
ing the  agitation  of  this  question,  as  Professor  Ubaghs  has 
excellently  remarked,  has  never  included  any  approval  or 
disapproval  of  either  of  the  three  systems.  The  Council  of 
Compiegne  condemned  Roscelin,  that  orSoissons  Abaillard, 
that  of  Paris  Amaury  de  Chartres  ;  but  neither  nominalism, 
nor  conceptualism,  nor  realism,  were  condemned.  It  was 
simply  the  heresies,  properly  such,  which  brought  upon  those 
celebrated  men  the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  not.  their  opi- 
nions upon  the  real  existence  or  non-existence  of  universal 
substances.  If  the  Church  claimed  to  he  a  merely  human 
teacher,  to  hold  a  purely  rational  and  philosophic  creed,  the 
certainty  of  which  was  derived  from  human  knowledge,  she 
would  undoubtedly  be  wrong  to  make  such  small  account  of 
the  speculations  of  metaphysicians.  But  the  dogmas  of  faith 
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are  not  scientific  theorems  deducible  from  the  principles  of 
reason.  The  guarantee  for  them  is  not  human  intelligence, 
but  the  Divine  Word.  The  Church,  therefore,  knows  well 
that  it  is  not  for  her  to  interpret  and  modify  her  doctrines  to 
suit  the  philosophical  systems  which  may  be  most  in  vogue  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  for  philosophy  submissively  to  accept 
her  doctrines,  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth  :  doctrines  which  are 
none  of  her  invention,  but  which  she  has  received  from  the 
Son  of  God  ;  doctrines  which  she  is  not  commissioned  to  prove 
by  reason,  but  to  teach  with  authority ;  doctrines  which  will 
remain  unchangeable  until  the  consummation  of  time,  despite 
the  variations  and  contradictions  to  which  philosophic  systems 
must  ever  be  liable.  But  although  the  truth  of  her  dogmas 
is  independent  of  any  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  the 
Church,  prudent  and  loving  instructress  of  all,  fully  appre- 
ciates those  well-directed  speculations  of  reason  which  may, 
directly  or  indirectly,  confirm  revelation,  and  thereby  prove 
most  useful  to  weak  souls,  and  certainly  agreeable  to  all  her 
faithful  children,  and  has  ever  applauded  those  who,  without 
falsifying  human  science,  make  it  serve  for  the  defence  and 
consolidation  of  her  doctrines,  or  for  the  discomfiture  and  de- 
feat of  her  adversaries. 

Our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  beautiful  pages,  full  of  grace  and  power,  which  the  fore- 
going extract  serves  to  introduce.  We  will,  however,  tran- 
scribe one  short  reflection,  which  seems  to  us  singularly  happy 
and  suggestive. 

After  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Generation  of  God  the  Son,  drawn  chiefly  from 
the  Monology  of  St.  Anselm,  the  author  thus  exclaims : 

"  Yes,  God  is  indeed  a  Father;  He  is  so  before  man,  and  in  a 
manner  infinitely  rhore  perfect  and  complete.  And  how  were  it  pos- 
sible for  this  fecundity,  which  even  creatures  enjoy,  not  to  have  in 
God,  who  is  all  beauty  and  perfection,  its  principle,  its  source,  and 
its  model  ?  What  !  a  created,  weak,  imperfect  being,  at  every 
point  of  his  nature  touching  on  non-existence,  has  this  marvellous 
power  of  self-reproduction,  of  drawing  forth  from  his  substance  a 
second  self;  and  the  Perfect  Being,  the  Being  who  is  all  life  and 
activity,  does  not  possess  this  fruitfulness  which  He  has  imparted  to 
miserable  creatures  !  .  .  .  This  fruitfulness  is  a  perfection.  None, 
surely,  will  dream  of  gainsaying  it.  But  every  perfection  of  the 
creature  is  but  a  reflected  light,  a  mere  trace  of  the  perfections  of 
the  Creator ;  and  the  paternity  of  man  can  be  but  a  faint  shadow  of 
the  Paternity  of  God." 

From  the  chapters  devoted  to  "  Original  Sin,"  the  follow- 
ing seems  to  us  to  point  out  with  peculiar  accuracy  what  is 
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precisely  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Catholic  doctrine 
that  original  sin  involves  the  death  of  the  soul: 

"  What,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  life  of  the  soul,  in  that  marvel- 
lous plan  on  which  God  has  deigned  to  make  man  ?  The  life  of  the 
soul  consists  in  the  close,  affectionate,  and  supernatural  union  of  the 
soul  with  God,  its  beginning,  its  stay,  and  its  last  end:  the  life  of  the 
soul  consists,  to  use  the  expression  consecrated  in  Christian  phrase- 
ology, in  the  friendship  of  God.  Such  is  the  idea  which  Holy 
Scripture  and  the  Church  constantly  give  us  of  this  life,  which  is  not 
mere  ordinary  and  natural  life,  but  a  superior  and  divine  life,  fed 
and  maintained  not  simply  by  that  necessary  breath  of  God,  without 
which  all  created  life  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  but  by  that 
sweeter,  gentler,  more  penetrating  breath,  which  is  called  grace. 
Animated  with  this  life,  man  is  no  longer  a  simple  creature  of  God, 
nor  yet  solely  His  subject;  he  becomes  His  friend — the  friend  of 

His  confidence,  His  well-beloved  son The  life  of  the  soul, 

thus  understood  and  defined,  it  is  easy  to  understand  also  what  is 
meant  by  the  death  of  the  soul,  the  result  of  sin.  The  death  of  the 
soul  is  naught  else  than  the  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
rupture  of  this  supernatural  and  affectionate  union  with  God;  and 
that  rupture  is  brought  about  by  sin.  The  man  in  whom  this  union 
is  broken  has  lost  the  life  of  the  soiil ;  his  soul  is  dead  in  God's 
sight,  and  he  is  in  the  state  of  sin.  Accordingly,  as,  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  transgression,  we  are  all  born  destitute  of  that  justice  and 
sanctity  which  constituted  in  him  that  superior  life  of  the  soul,  we 
are  thereby  born  in  the  state  of  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  so  in  the 
state  of  sin.  We  are  truly  born  in  sin,  not  in  the  act  of  sin,  but  in 
the  state  of  sin,  since  we  are  born  in  a  state  of  rupture  with  God, 
destitute  of  that  justice  and  sanctity  by  which  He  had  desired  to  be 
united  to  man.  There  is,  then,  in  this  privation  of  justice  and  sanc- 
tity, sin,  truly  such,  which  is  really  the  death  of  the  soul,  as  the 
Council  of  Trent  declares.  And  this  it  is  exactly  which  properly 
constitutes  that  sinfulness  which  we  partake  by  our  origin,  and 
which  we  call  original  sin." 

After  this  luminous  exposition,  it  becomes  easy  to  form  a 
clear  view  of  the  eternal  lot  of  those  who  die  un baptised, 
but  without  actual  guilt  of  their  own.  They  are  necessarily, 
indeed,  excluded  from  the  beatific  vision,  which  is  impossible 
to  their  state,  and  consequently  from  the  supernatural  happi- 
ness attaching  thereto ;  but  this  exclusion  does  not  involve 
their  spirit  in  any  grief,  in  any  sadness,  in  any  affliction.  On 
the  contrary,  their  natural  capacity  alone  is  the  measure  of 
their  eternal  happiness.  The  beatific  vision,  and  the  ineffable 
felicity  belonging  to  it,  does  not  appertain  to  the  natural 
order,  but  to  the  supernatural  order,  to  the  order  of  grace ; 
and  "  eternal  life,"  or  the  life  of  heaven,  is  the  continuation 
and  crown  of  that  supernatural  and  divine  Life  of  the  soul, 
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which  our  nature  has  lost,  and  in  which  it  can  only  be  rehabi- 
litated by  justification  in  holy  baptism.  But  the  very  know- 
ledge of  this  truth  is  concealed  from  unregenerate  nature :  it 
belongs  to  the  sacrament  of  Faith.  Consequently,  while  these 
souls  possess,  and  possess  eternally,  all  the  happiness  of  which 
their  nature  admits,  they  have  another  happiness  still,  not  to 
know  that  they  might  have  been  rendered  capable  of  yet 
greater  happiness. 

We  have  already  said  that  Professor  Laforet  is  a  realist : 
in  the  question,  therefore,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  original 
stain  is  transmitted,  he  is,  of  course,  led  to  prefer  the  system 
known  in  the  schools  as  traducianism,  or  generationism.  Here 
again,  as  on  other  philosophico-theological  points  of  discus- 
sion, the  professor  fairly  represents,  we  believe,  the  unani- 
mous sentiments  of  the  faculty  of  Louvain. 

Traducianism  is  the  term  given  (in  the  first  instance,  b}r 
the  Pelagians)  to  that  opinion  which  holds  that  the  human  soul 
is  derived  in  generation  from  parent  to  offspring,  is  propa- 
gated like  the  body  and  with  it,  not  of  course  from  a  material 
principle,  but  from  a  spiritual  principle.  According  to  this 
system,  Almighty  God,  when  He  created  our  nature,  placed 
in  its  two  first  representatives,  as  in  those  of  every  other 
nature  upon  the  earth,  all  the  principles  necessary  to  its  re- 
production, not  only  as  regards  the  body,  but  also  as  regards 
the  soul.  As  the  material  principle  in  parents  imparts  to 
their  children  material  life,  so  it  is  asserted  does  the  spiritual 
principle  impart  to  them  spiritual  life ;  and  this  twofold  being 
thus  communicated,  takes  an  individual  form,  which  is  in  the 
same  way  capable  of  indefinite  reproduction.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been  a  very  prevalent  sentiment  amongst 
theologians  until  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Anselm.  The  contrary  opinion,  viz. 
that  individual  souls  are  created  directly  by  God,  and  infused 
into  human  bodies,  is  the  doctrine,  after  some  of  the  fa- 
thers, of  the  author  of  the  Sentences,  and  after  him  of  the 
scholastics  generally.  Our  author,  of  course,  allows  that  this 
theory  also,  which  is  called  creationism,  may  be  conciliated 
with  the  transmission  of  original  guilt ;  but  whether  it  is 
that  his  own  convictions  were  too  strongly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  he  is  less  capable  of  making  the  system  intel- 
ligible, his  pleading  "  on  the  other  side"  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  obscure.  Foremost  amongst  the  defenders  of  genera- 
tionism, in  the  present  age,  stands  the  pious  and  learned  Klee 
(Katholische  Dogmatik,  torn.  ii.  p.  313,  cited  by  our  author). 
He  found  an  antagonist  in  the  celebrated  Father  Perrone, 
who,  in  his  treatise  De  Deo  Creature  (part  iii.  cap.  iv.  no. 
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,  n.  2),  seems  to  have  yielded  to  an.  impulse  to  dispose  of 
the  argument  somewhat  cavalierly,  for  which  he  received  a 
severe  and  dignified  castigation  at  the  hands  of  Professor 
Beelen,  in  an  article  of  great  ability  and  erudition,  which 
appeared  in  the  Revue  Catholique  for  September  1847  (see- 
vol.  v.  p.  349),  and  in  which,  the  Louvain  theologian  must 
be  owned  to  have  succeeded  in  demolishing  F.  Perrone's 
claim  to  the  authority  of  St.  Thomas,  for  qualifying  the 
opinion  opposed  to  his  own  as  "heretical."*  Both  systems 
are  equally  orthodox  in  the  sight  of  the  Church  :  to  speak 
more  accurately,  neither  of  them  enters  at  all  into  the  question 
of  orthodoxy.  As  we  have  remarked  above,  the  Church  is 
not  a  school  of  philosophy,  but  the  organ  of  divine,  reve- 
lation. Generationis-t  and  creationist,  accepting  alike  her 
dogma,  must  be  content  to  hold  their  own  theories  upon 
the  tenure  of  such  speculations,  without  expecting  a  deci- 
sion on  her  part  respecting  the  merits  or  deficiencies  of  their 
arguments.  The  traducianist  theory,  adopted  by  Professor 
Laforet,  is  undoubtedly  calculated  to  remove  much  difficulty 
from  some  minds  too  dull,  or  too  penetrating,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to,  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  creationism..  For  we- 
confess,  if  the  soul  be  naturally  begotten  by  generation,  not 
only  is,  nothing  easier  to  conceive  than  the  derivation  of 
original  sin  from  parent  to  offspring  by  propagation,^  but  this 
derivation  must  result  to  every  heir  of  the  human  nature,, 
proceeding  from  it  merely  naturally,  as  a  matter,  of  necessity  j- 
for,  since  the  human  nature  is  communicated  whole  and  en- 
tire by  parents  to  their  offspring,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only 
be  communicated  such  as  it  is,  viz.  in  a  fallen  and  disordered 
state,  and  with  whatever  disease  or  disqualification, the  pre- 
varication of  our  first  parents  wrought  to  their  entire  being. 
On  the  other  hand,,  we  cannot  pretend,  with  Descartes,  that 
facility  and  clearness  are  always  the  tests  of  the  truth  of  an 
idea. 

We-  think  it  is  a  regrettable  omission-  on  the  part  of  oui? , 
author  that  he  has  not  thought  well,  in  his.  exposition  of  Ca- 
tholic doctrine  touching  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  forms  the 
title  of  book  xiu,  to-  devote  a  chapter  to  the  philosophical 
elucidation  of  the  dogma  of  her  immaculate  conception,  so 
recently  defined  by  the  Church.  The  substitution  of  sound 
otherwise  interesting  reflections  on  our  Blessed  Lady's  part  in 

*  Klee's  own  reply  to  Perrone's  ungracious  denunciation  is  highly  illustran 
tive  of  German  imperturbability  :  "  ein  sonst  sehr  achtbarer  italianischep  Dog- 
matiker  hat  sich  die  >ache  gegen  den  Genera.tionismus  viel  zu  leicht  gemacht." 
Kat.  Doff.,  edit.  2,  vol.  ii  p.  3l«. 

f  "  Ada;  peccatum  propagatione*  non  inaitatione  transfusum  omnib.us,  inesj 
unicuique  proprium."  Cone.  Trid.  sess»  v.  Decret.  depecc.  or  cau  ^ 
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the  plan  of  redemption,  her  dignity  and  privileges,  scarcely 
compensates  the  reader  for  his  disappointment  at  not  finding 
any  attempt  made  to  place  this  mystery  in  the  light  of  a  more 
perfect  intelligence,  and  clear  it  from  those  objections,  drawn 
from  rational  considerations,  which  used  formerly  to  be  urged 
against  its  truth.  To  so  instructed  and  thoughtful  a  writer, 
the  task  would  not  have  been  difficult ;  and  we  think  the  gain 
to  many  of  those,  for  whose  advantage  he  has  written,  would 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  more  complete. 

Here  we  must  for  the  present  take  leave  of  our  author. 
The  fourth  volume  of  his  work  is  announced  to  be  soon  forth- 
coming, in  which  will  be  completed  the  treatise  on  the  sacra- 
ments, only  commenced  in  the  third  volume,  and  the  final  des- 
tinies of  man,  viz.  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell.  We 
hope  on  its  appearance  to  resume  our  notice  of  the  work,  and 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  those  portions  of  it  which  we 
have  this  time  been  with  reluctance  compelled  to  pass  over, 
especially  the  treatises  on  grace  and  on  the  Church.  We 
trust,  however,  that  the  few  words  we  have  said  will  induce 
many  of  our  readers  to  procure  the  three  volumes  already  is- 
sued ;  and  we  are  confident  that  the  perusal  of  them  will  emi- 
nently serve  to  realise  the  prayer  of  the  pious  author,  and 
"  to  illumine,  confirm,  and  rejoice  their  souls,  and  make  them 
feel  more  than  ever  the  assurance  that  the  Holy  Church,  Ca- 
tholic, Apostolic  and  Roman,  alone  possesses  the  true  words 
of  life  for  time  and  for  eternity." 
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GREAT  men  are  for  the  most  part  little,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Jacob  Omnium  in  anywise  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
as  the  lawyers  say.  »We  concede  at  once,  and  without  com- 
pulsion, what  little  M.  Louis  Blanc  labours  earnestly  to 
prove,  namely,  that  he  is  a  greater  man  than  my  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  Revelations — a  compli- 
ment which  his  lordship  will  no  doubt  accept  at  its  true 
value.  Certainly  there  are  degrees  of  magnitude ;  and  our 
estimate  of  the  venerable  Phipps  is  perhaps  not  so  high  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a  size  larger  without 
invoking  the  gigantesque.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have 

*  1848.    Historical  Revelations;  inscribed  to  Lord  Normanby.     By  Louis 
Blanc.     Chapman  and  Hall. 
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examined  M.  Blanc's  contribution  to  history  with  much  inte- 
rest. The  narrative  of  a  principal  actor  in  a  course  of  events 
which,  in  our  own  times  and  within  our  view,  has  smothered 
the  light  of  one  dynasty  in  ignoble  ashes,  and  blown  the 
smouldering  sparks  of  another  into  a  fierce  and  possibly  a 
consuming  blaze,  cannot  but  be  well  worth  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  all  those  who  care  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  the  great  social  questions  which  continue  to  agitate 
the  whole  European  family  of  nations.  M.  Blanc  must  be 
studied  as  the  acknowledged  preacher  and  prophet  of  a  large 
brigade  of  the  socialistic  army ;  and  setting  aside  a  liberal 
leaven  of  that  irritable  vanity  which  somehow  seems  insepar- 
able from  "  universal  philanthropy,"  he  is  an  able  expounder 
of  the  views  of  his  party,  and  an  acute  critic  in  detecting  the 
fallacies  and  failings  of  his  opponents,  among  whom  must  be 
reckoned,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  nearly  all  his  colleagues  and 
many  of  his  friends.  Into  his  narrative  and  reasonings  we 
leave  our  readers  to  look  for  themselves.  We  shall  merely 
cull  a  few  flowers  of  literature  from  the  broad  field  of  French 
politics.  Here  is  a  blossom  from  the  Univers  : 

"  Through  the  last  event  God  speaks.  The  revolution  of  184-8 
is  a  notification  of  Divine  Providence.  No  conspiracy  could  have 
turned  society  upside-down  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  so  short  a 
time.  Who  thinks  to-day  of  defending  monarchy  ?  France  fancied 
she  was  still  royalist,  while  she  was  already  republican.  Monarchy 
at  present  has  not  a  partisan  left.  There  will  be  no  more  sincere 
republicans  than  the  French  Catholics." 

We  beg  to  offer  an  amended  version  to  M.  Veuillot  for 
insertion  in  his  next  number : 

"  Through  the  last  event  God  speaks.  The  coup-d'elat  of  1852 
was  a  notification  of  Divine  Providence.  No  conspiracy  could  have 
turned  society  upside-down  in  such  a  manner  and  in  so  short  a  time. 
Who  thinks  to-day  of  defending  republicanism  ?  France  fancied 
she  was  still  republican,  while  she  was  already  imperial.  Republi- 
canism at  present  has  not  a  partisan  left.  There  will  be  no  more 
sincere  imperialists  than  the  French  Catholics."  Communique?. 

Our  next  extract  is  a  contribution  to  polite  letter-writing 
from  no  less  a  person  than  General  Changarnier : 

"  TO  THE   MINISTER  OF   WAR. 

Monsieur  le  Ministre, — t  request  the  republican  government 
to  make  use  of  my  devotedness  to  France.  1  solicit  the  command 
of  the  troops  on  the  frontier  most  threatened  with  war.  My  expe- 
rience in  managing  soldiers,  the  confidence  which  the  army  reposes 
in  me,  an  impassioned  love  of  glory,  la  volonte  et  V habitude  de 
vaincre,  will,  1  trust,  enable  me  successfully  to  perform  my  duties. 
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What  I  venture  to  say  regarding  myself  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  expression  of  a  childish  vanity,  but  as  the  outpouring  of  my  ar- 
dent desire  to  devote  all  my  faculties  to  the  service  of  my  country. 

CHANGARNIER." 

M.  Blanc  appends  a  note  to  the  untranslated  words :  ' 
leave  this  phrase  in  the  original,  for  I  confess  myself  unable 
to  render  it  into  English."  We  have  the  same  difficulty;  and 
can  only  suggest  some  middle  term  between  "  bosh"  and 
"  gammon,"  as  correctly  rendering  the  grand  sentiment  of  the 
mighty  warrior.  How  odd  it  is  that  the  custom  of  conquering 
did  not  save  such  a  paladin  from  being  snuffed  out  by  one 
who  seems  rather  to  exercise  the  volonte  than  to  talk  about 
it !  However,  to  be  equal -handed,  here  is  a  voice  from 
La  Vendee.  M.  de  la  Rochejaquel-ein  loquitur,  after  being 
snubbed  a  little  by  M.  Blanc  for  interrupting  him  when  busy 
governing : 

"  '  Never  mind  !  never  mind  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  somewhat  hur- 
ried manner  ;  '  I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you.  I  only  wished 
to  let  you  know  what  feelings  such  marvels  as  these  awaken  in  my 
heart.  Ah  !  que  c'est  beau  !  que  c'est  beau  /'  Then  he  clasped  me 
in  his  arms  and  went  out." 

Alas  for  the  name  of  noble  Count  Henri,  the  young  hero, 
the  inspiration  of  whose  lofty  courage  turned  a  handful  of 
.  peasants  into  a  victorious  army,  and  all  but  stayed  the  fall  of 
a  crumbling  monarchy  !  Our  fourth  extract  is  the  portrait  of 
the  chief  member  of  the  provisional  government,  etched  by 
our  author  with  plenty  of  aqua-fortis,  and  finished  with  a 
keen  burin.  Verily  Alphonse  catches  it  handsomely. 

"  He  is  incessantly  labouring  under  a  self-exalting  hallucina- 
tion. He  dreams  about  himself  marvellous  dreams,  and  believes  in 
them.  He  sees  what  is  not  visible  ;  he  opens  his  inward  ear  to  im- 
possible sounds,  and  takes  delight  in  narrating  to  others  any  tale  his 
imagination  narrates  to  him.  Honest  and  sincere  as  he  is,  lie  would 
never  deceive  you,  were  he  not  himself  deceived  by  the  familiar 
demon  who  sweetly  torments  him.  His  eminent  qualities  I  do  ac- 
knowledge ;  but  in  his  narratives  I  cannot  find  any  thing  else  than 
the  confessions  of  a  hasckisch- eater." 

"  Such  is  M.  de  Lamartine,"  says  our  author ;  and  we  do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  contradict  him.  The  last  figure  in  our 
gallery  of  illustration  must  be  Louis  Napoleon  himself.  M. 
Blanc  has  had  more  than  one  interview  with  him.  The  most 
interesting  was  with  the  prisoner  of  Ham ;  and  he  details 
the  attacks  and  parries  of  the  conversational  fencing-match 
played  between  the  republican  socialist  and  the  callow  em- 
peror : 
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"  But  when  the  question  arose  what  the  future  should  be,  we 
began  to  dissent.  As  he  professed  to  be  a  true  democrat,  and  to 
acknowledge  in  full  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  : 

'  How  is  this  principle  to  be  carried  out  in  your  opinion  ?'  I 
asked. 

He  answered  unhesitatingly  :  '  Through  universal  suffrage.' ' 

So  much  for  universal  suffrage  by  itself;  but,  after  fur- 
ther talk,  M.  Blanc  seeks  to  look  deeper  into  the  dark  smooth 
pool: 

"  '  Well  then,  it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  and  to  bow  passively  to  universal  suffrage. 
You  must  have,  as  a  member  of  the  whole,  a  clear  notion  of  your 
intended  initiative  ;  you  must  have,  beyond  your  worship  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  a  political  creed.' 

Louis  Bonaparte  looked  a  little  embarrassed ;  but  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  :  *  My  creed,'  said  he,  '  is  the  empire.  Was  it  not 
the  empire  that  raised  the  French  nation  to  the  summit  of  greatness 
and  glory  ?  I  am  convinced  that  the  destiny  of  the  empire  rests  on 
the  national  will.' 

4  But  the  empire  involves,  I  suppose,  the  hereditary  principle  ?' 

'Yes.'' 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  M.  Blanc  in 
reciting  this  remarkable  conversation,  which  so  clearly  indi- 
cated the  policy  and  aspirations  of  Napoleon  III. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  author's  feud  with  our 
former  ambassador  at  Paris.  As  to  Lord  Normanby's  alleged 
misrepresentations  and  calumnies,  the  case  breaks  down.  It 
is  clear,  from  M.  Blanc's  own  version  of  the  facts,  that  his 
lordship's  sins  amount  to  little  more  than  occasional  slips  and 
errors,  arising  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  accurate  in- 
formation during  a  time  of  popular  tumult  and  convulsion. 
The  gravamen  of  the  charge  is,  in  truth,  that  M.  Blanc's  per- 
sonal importance  is  not  brought  out  with  sufficient  promi- 
nence, and  that,  after  three  weeks  (monstrous  interval  of 
time!),  "  the  then  ambassador  of  England  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  provisional  government  had  been 
formed."  Lord  Normanby's  inability  to  number  or  test  the 
relative  strength  of  the  strands  which  made  up  that  rope  of 
sand  which  was  to  bind  all  France  in  the  bonds  of  liberty, 
fraternity,  and  equality,  affords  no  ground  whatever  for  a 
charge  of  want  of  sense  and  honesty. 

We  must  not  omit,  in  conclusion,  to  compliment  M.  Blanc 
on  his  really  wonderful  mastery  of  the  English  language,  in 
which  he  has  written.  We  are  heartily  glad  that  in  England 
he  finds  a  safe  asylum  from  the  storms  which  have  cast  him 
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on  our  shores;  and  all  the  harm  we  wish  him  is,  a  speedy. de- 
liverance from  "  sublime  ideas," — those  wretched  delusions 
which  do  such  infinite  damage  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty; 
the  unclouded  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  which  are  un- 
doubtedly of  no  mean  order ;  and  a  sound  course  of  religious 
instruction  (of  which  he  is  sadly  in  need),  beginning  with  the 
first  catechism.  At  the  same  time  we  would  remind  him,  that 
although  England  may  be,  as  he  politely  says,  "  not  only  a 
safe  place  of  refuge  for  every  foreigner  who,  in  his  native 
land,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  civil  discords,  but,  in  fact,  the  last 
sanctuary  in  Europe  open  to  the  human  mind  itself;"  yet  it 
is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  John  Bull  may 
at  last  be  so  burdened  with  "  oppressed  nationalities"  as  to 
become  an  "  oppressed  nationality"  himself;  in  which  case  he 
will  show  as  small  respect  for  persons  as  the  animal  whose 
name  he  bears  does  for  the  contents  of  a  china-shop.  In  spite 
of  British  juries,  and  fetes  to  Mr.  Edwin  James,  the  patriots 
of  Leicester  Square  will  find  grenades  apt  to  explode  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  artists  in  murder  who  manufacture  for 
the  conspiracy  market. 


LORD  MONTAGUE'S  TROUBLES. 

WHILST  ruinous  fines,  long  imprisonment,  and  death,  were 
the  lot  of  hundreds  of  Catholics  during  the  Elizabethan  pe- 
riod in  England,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  who 
escaped  the  more  grievous  persecutions  went  scot-free.  We 
give  an  account  of  the  petty  vexations  to  which  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  English  nobility  was  subjected.  This 
was  Viscount  Montague,  a  man  whose  fidelity  and  loyalty  to 
a  queen  who  so  sorely  persecuted  the  religion  which  he  sin- 
cerely followed,  was  quite  Quixotic  ;  one  of  the  few7  Catholics 
for  whom  she  had  any  regard,  and  a  personal  friend  of  more 
than  one  of  her  ministers.  At  the  time  of  the  Armada  no 
Protestant  was  more  forward  in  assisting  her  and  arming  his 
retainers  against  the  King  of  Spain,  who  rather  selfishly  with- 
held his  assistance  from  the  poor  suffering  Catholics  of  Eng- 
land till  the  death  of  the  Scottish  queen,  lest  he  should  be 
instrumental  in  gaining  the  kingdom  not  for  himself  but  an- 
other. Yet  even  Lord  Montague  could  not  escape  persecution  ; 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  utter  falsehood  of  Lord  Burghley's  de- 
claration, that  Catholics  were  only  punished  for  their  dis- 
loyalty, and  not  for  their  religion. 
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It  seems  that  Lord  Montague,  not  wishing  his  infant 
daughter,  who  was  born  in  Lord  Chancellor  Buckhurst's 
house,  at  which  his  wife  was  staying  at  the  time,  arid  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  to  be  baptised  by  a  Pro- 
testant, baptised  her  himself.  For  this  heinous  offence  he  was 
"  convented"  before  the  Lord  Keeper  and  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  made  to  explain  the  whole  transaction ;  then 
was  obliged  to  give  a  list  of  all  his  servants,  and  compelled 
to  dismiss, all  who  were  Catholics — who,  on  their  part,  were 
obliged  to  enter  into  bonds  not  to  serve  him  any  more.  At 
least  so  we  gather  from  the  following  documents,  which  will 
more  fully  explain  the  matter: 

"  Sir  John  Puckering  (Lord  Keeper)  to  Lord  Buckhurst  (Lord 

Chancellor).* 

My  very  good  Lord, — My  Lord  of  Canterbury  went  but  now 
from  me  after  8  o'clock,  and  would  have  joined  with  me  in  this  let- 
ter, but  that  it  was  so  late.  What  we  find,  I  considered  it  in  writing 
afterwards,  and  read  it  to  my  Lord  Viscount,  who  alloweth  it  to  be 
true.  It  seemeth  he  dealeth  truly  with  us,  and  he  hath  set  down 
the  recusants  that  be  his  servants,  and  will  deliver  us  a  further  note 
of  all  his  servants'  and  followers'  names,  to  see  if  any  of  them  will 
be  proved  to  be  recusants.  If  there  be  any  thing  else  that  shall  be 
thought  fit,  upon  understanding  had  thereof,  it  shall  be  done.  We 
mean  to  certify  by  word  of  mouth  on  Sunday  our  doings,  unless  your 
lordship  will  have  it  done  sooner;  and  if  you  will  have  any  of  this 
to  be  put  in  writing  and  delivered  over,  I  would  understand  your 
mind,  as  one  that  always  loveth  you  and  your  friends,  and  shall  be 
glad  when  I  am  doing  any  thing  to  show  it.  My  lord  must  be  con- 
tent to  receive  punishment  here  of  ill  diet  and  worse  lodging.  I 
pray  the  good  lady  to  be  comforted,  for  I  hope  this  shall  do  good. 
And  so  in  haste  I  bid  your  lordship  farewell,  sending  you  these  two 
other  papers  enclosed,  that  yourself  may  see  them  burned.  Your 
lordship's  assuredly,  JOHN  PUCKERING. 

P.S.  When  your  lordship  hath  perused  this  scribbled  note,  it 
may  please  you  to  return  it." 

The  two  papers  were  not  burned,  but  are  still  in  exist- 
ence, and  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  Examination  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Montague  before  the  Lord  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  taken  this  f2'2d  May  1594,'f' 

Being  demanded  whether  he  did  christen  his  (laughter  lately  born, 
he  confesseth  that  he  so  did.  Being  asked  what  moved  him  so  to 
do,  and  whether  he  had  any  dispensation  from  Rome,  or  from  any 
person  in  Rome,  so  to  do,  he  asked  us  if  we  asked  him  by  way  of 

•   Harleian.  6998,  p.  139.  f  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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question,  or  that  we  demand  the  same  in  her  Majesty's  name  or  by 
commandment;  for  if  we  demand  that  or  any  thing  else  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's name,  or  by  commandment,  he  saith  he  will  truly  answer  us 
to  every  thing  we  will  ask  him.  Being  put  in  remembrance  that  we 
had  told  him  it  was  her  Majesty's  command,  he  then  said  that  he 
protested  in  his  loyalty  to  her  Majesty,  and  as  he  should  be  saved, 
that  he  never  had  any  dispensation  to  do  that,  or  to  come  to  church, 
or  for  any  thing  else. 

But  the  reason  that  moved  him  thus  to  do,  was  for  that  he  hav- 
ing consented  to  the  christening  of  his  son,  his  former  child,  after 
the  manner  now  used,  that  said  child  dying  the  day  appointed  for 
the  christening,  and  was  upon  the  sudden  christened  by  a  woman, 
it  did  alter  trouble  his  conscience ;  and  one  Robert  Barnes,*  a  gen- 
tleman dwelling  near  to  this  examinant,'a  recusant,  came  to  tell  this 
examinant  of  his  son's  death  ;  and  this  examinant  said  then  to  the 
said  Barnes  that  he  thought  it  was  God's  punishment  to  take  away 
his  son,  because  this  examinant  had  consented  to  have  it  christened 
after  the  manner  now  used,  and  therefore  said,  if  ever  God  sent  him 
any  more  children,  he  would  take  another  course  for  it.  And  he 
thinks  there  were  then  present  his  now  servants,  Robert  Gage,  his 
gentleman-usher;  William  Danby,  the  gentleman  of  his  horse;  Chris- 
topher Withewe,  that  useth  to  receive  some  rents  for  him  and  to  pay 
wages;  John  Webb,  one  of  his  chamber;  and  Nicholas  Rigby,  of  his 
wardrobe;  all  of  which  be  recusants.  He  saith  that  a  little  before 
the  birth  of  his  daughter,  being  at  Cowdry,  the  said  Barnes  came  to 
him  as  his  neighbour,  but  had  no  conference  with  him  about  matters 
of  religion.  And  after  this  examinant  sent  for  Barnes  as  his  neigh- 
bour ;  and  after  he  heard  of  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  being  at 
Cowdry,  he  told  Barnes  of  it,  but  had  no  speech  with  him  or  any 
other  concerning  the  christening  of  it.  And  this  examinant  coming 
up  to  his  wife,  lying  at  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst's  house  in  London, 
the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  moved  him  to  think  of  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers for  the  christening ;  and  this  examinant  answered  that  the 
manner  of  christening  troubled  his  conscience,  and  prayed  his  lord- 
ship to  be  contented  he  would  cause  it  to  be  christened  according  to 
his  conscience  ;  and  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  utterly  misliking  the 
same,  saying  he  would  withstand  it,  and  this  examinant  said,  it 
should  be  done,  that  he  should  not  know  it,  by  some  that  he  would 
privily  bring  thither,  if  his  lordship  would  not  know  it,  which  he 
meant  to  be  done  by  some  woman  that  he  would  bring  to  see  his 
wife  ;  to  which  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  said,  he  would  then  look  better 
to  him,  and  he  would  make  sure  there  should  no  such  act  be  done 

*  There  is  a  long  account  of  this  persecuted  gentleman  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  T ierney's  edition  of  Dodd's  Church  History,  taken  from  the 
Stonyhurst  manuscripts.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  three-quarters  in 
the  Gatehouse,  without  fire  or  candle,  and  nearly  perished  from  cold,  disease,  and 
want,  by  Mr.  TopcliftVs  direction,  on  suspicion  of  having  had  a  Mass  said  for  the 
success  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  at  another  time  convicted  in  a  prtemunire, 
and  lost  every  thing  he  had. 
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there,  and  if  any  came  thither  to  do  any  such  thing  (putting  his  fist 
to  his  mouth),  he  very  earnestly  said,  he  would  pull  them  in  pieces 
with  his  teeth  ;  whereupon  he,  finding  my  lord  thus  earnest  and 
miscontented,  and  this  examinant' s  conscience  being  troubled,  he 
devised  how  he  might  christen  the  child  himself,  being  persuaded  in 
conscience  that  himself  or  any  other  might  do  it  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. To  have  it  baptised  by  himself,  that  it  might  not  receive  bap- 
tism otherwise,  he  one  night,  sitting  by  his  wife,  till  occasion  drew 
every  body  in  the  chamber  to  be  busy  about  his  wife,  save  one 
woman  rocking  the  child,  he  took  occasion  of  some  matter  to  be 
done  for  my  lady,  sent  that  woman  forth  for  it,  saying  he  would  see 
to  the  rocking  of  the  child,  if  need  were,  till  she  came  again  ;  and 
the  woman  being  gone  about  the  business,  he  having  taken  his 
wife's  little  silver  box,  wherein  sugar  was  commonly  put,  having 
put  forth  the  sugar,  and  put  some  water  therein,  and  bringing  it 
under  his  hat,  laying  his  hat  on  the  cradle,  he  took  as  much  water  as 
he  could  in  his  hands,  putting  it  on  the  child's  face,  making  there- 
with a  cross,  saying,  'I  baptise  thee,  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

And  protesteth  that  no  person  gave  him  counsel  thus  to  do,  nor 
any  person  was  privy  that  he  would  do  it.  And  afterwards  he  told 
the  Lord  of  Buckhurst,  moving  this  examinant  again  about  the 
christening,  telling  this  examinant  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  christ- 
ened ;  this  examinant  told  the  Lord  of  Buckhurst  that  the  child 
was  christened,  and  upon  more  circumstances  in  speech  told  him 
in  some  sort  how  he  had  done  it  by  the  water  and  the  said  box, 
and  that  he  held  it  to  be  well  done  ;  and  this  examinant  said,  '  What, 
it  is  impossible !'  and  this  examinant  said,  *  Search,  my  lord,  it  is 
true.' 

And  this  examinant,  after  going  down  to  Cowdry,  he  there  told 
the  said  Barnes  what  he  had  done  ;  and  Barnes  said  he  had  done  a 
great  matter :  God  send  this  examinant  well  to  an  end  with  it. 

He  saith  he  hath  no  chapel  in  his  house,  nor  any  service  there 
said;  but  that  himself  saith  his  private  prayers  in  Latin,  at  which 
Barnes  hath  most  commonly  been  with  him,  and  no  other  at  any 
time,  unless  some  one  of  his  chamber  came  by  chance;  and  denieth 
any  other  kind  of  service  or  prayer  to  be  done  by  him  or  in  his  pre- 
sence. 

He  saith  he  was  never  taught  or  instructed  in  this  point  of  bap- 
tism by  any  person,  or  hath  had  conference  with  any  therein  at  any 
time,  any  other  than  he  heard  his  grandmother  tell  Dr.  Langdale, 
that  one  child,  that  was  lately  before  born  in  her  house,  died.  She 
had  christened  it  before  it  died,  and  asked  the  doctor  if  she  had 
done  well :  and  he  said,  it  was  well  done ;  and  upon  this  and  some 
books  that  this  examinant  had  received,  and  called  Navarre, — part 
of  Bellarmine, — and  some  others  of  cases  of  conscience,  touching 
matrimony  and  baptism,  and  hearing  some  speech  sometimes  by 
word  of  argument  amongst  men, — he  was  persuaded  in  his  conscience 
that  this  his  manner  of  christening  his  daughter  was  well  done. 
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Being  demanded  by  whom  he  was  at  any  time  instructed  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  he  saith  only  by  the  said  Dr.  Langdale  in  his  grand- 
father's house  ;  albeit  there  were  also  three  other  priests,  viz.  Gar- 
nett,  Grey,  and  Francis  Ryther,  two  of  them  at  one  time,  and  the 
other  two  at  another  time  ;  but  he  was  never  instructed  by  any  of 
them  but  Dr.  Langdale  only,  saving  sometimes  he  conferred  with 
Mr.  Grey. 

This  examinant  further  calleth  to  remembrance  three  other  re- 
cusants in  his  house,  viz.  Henry  Watson  and  his  wife,  who  was  this 
examinant's  nurse;  and  John  Arderne,  the  keeper  of  his  park,  who 
now  cometh  to  the  church,  as  this  examinant  is  informed  :  and  these 
before-named  recusants  he  had  not  taken  into  service,  but  that  they 
were  servants  to  his  grandfather  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  were 
well  favoured  by  him  and  by  this  examinant's  father. 

And  this  examinant  is  heartily  sorry  that  in  these  matters  he 
hath  offended  her  Majesty  ;  and  that  he  would  suffer  any  punish- 
ment to  recover  her  gracious  favour,  and  will  do  as  her  Majesty 
shall  command  touching  the  premises,  owing  and  holding  his  most 
bounden  loyalty  to  her  Majesty." 

He  then  gives  in  a  list  of  his  servants  (more  than  a  hun- 
dred), of  whom  the  following  only  are  recusants  :* 

Rob.  Gage,  gentleman- usher. 

Wm.  Danby,  gentleman  of  my  horse. 

Christopher  V\  hitehewe,  a  general  dealer  of  my  affairs. 

John  Webb,  attendant  in  my  chamber. 

Henry  Williamson,  clerk  of  the  kitchen. 

Nicholas  Rigby,  keeper  of  my  apparel. 

Antony,  rny  boy. 

George  Woodward. 

Elizabeth  Williamson,  nurse. 

Lord  Chancellor  Buckhurst  was  quite  satisfied  with  Lord 
Montague's  answer,  as  we  may  see  by  the  following  letter : 

"  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 

My  very  good  Lord, — I  find  how  much  I  am  bound  to  your  lord- 
ship for  your  lordship's  kind  dealing  towards  me,  and  specially  in 
this  matter,  so  much  importing  the  comfort  of  my  wife  and  me, 
which  I  will  never  forget  with  all  faithful  love  and  friendship  most 
thankfully  to  requite  unto  you.  Touching  the  examinant,  I  do  think 
in  my  conscience  he  dealeth  most  truly  with  you ;  for  I  take  him  to 
be  in  his  sayings  most  just  and  honourable,  and  that  for  all  the  world 
he  will  not  affirm  an  untruth.  Your  lordship  hath  set  down  his  an- 
swer so  well,  as  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  better  declaration  of  it  than 
for  her  Majesty  to  read  it ;  so  as  if  first  to-morrow  or  next  day  your 
lordship  send  it  to  Sir  John  Woolley  to  present  to  her  Majesty,  be- 
cause he  was  the  messenger  to  your  lordship  from  her  highness,  arid 
after  on  Sunday  deliver  by  word  of  mouth  what  else  you  shall  think 

*  Harleian,  69S8,  p.  149. 
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fit,  I  would  think  it  not  the  worst  way.  But  I  refer  all  to  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury  and  your  lordship  what  shall  please  you.  I  am  sorry 
he  is  thus  a  trouble  to  your  lordship;  but  I  hope,  considering  his 
answer,  it  will  not  be  long.  I  do  return  to  your  lordship  your 
writings,  and  do  beseech  your  lordship  to  burn  this.  To-morrow 
in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon,  before  I  go  to  the  court,  I  will  see 
your  lordship,  because  verbally  I  may  somewhat  to  her  Majesty. 
And  thus  resting  all  and  ever  your  lordship's  most  assured  for  ever 
to  command,  T.  BUCKHURST."* 

We  find  afterwardsf  a  recognisance  from  Christopher 
Whitehewe  in  100/.,  and  from  Nicholas  Rigby  in  .r>0/.  The 
condition  not  to  serve  Lord  Montague,  or  come  to  his  house 
without  the  Queen's  permission ;  but  Whitehewe  is  allowed 
to  attend  Lord  Montague's  next  audit  to  present  his  accounts. 
Then  follows  a  recognisance  from  Win.  Danby  in  100  marks  ; 
John  Webb  in  40/. ;  George  Woodward  and  Henry  William- 
son the  same,  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  former. 

Such  incidents  as  this  show  the  horrible  nature  of  the  per- 
secution. A  father  baptises  his  own  child ;  as  a  punishment, 
he  is  obliged  to  turn  out  of  doors  all  his  Catholic  dependants, 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths ;  and  they  are  bound 
under  penalties  not  to  come  near  him  again.  We  can  easily 
see  how  this  diabolical  system  stripped  the  chief  Catholics  of 
all  their  followers,  made  a  division  between  the  lord  and  his 
dependants,  and  finally  succeeded  in  rooting  out'Catholicity 
from  the  English  poor.  The  noble  scarcely  had  toleration 
for  his  religion,  even  when  his  loyalty  was  most  unimpeach- 
able. He  was  only  connived  at,  on  the  condition  of  with- 
drawing all  his  support  from  his  poorer  co-religionists. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 

Oratory  Hymns.  By  the  Very  Rev.  F.  W.  Faber;  set  to  music  by 
Wilhelm  Schuithes.  (Lond.,  Ewer  and  Co.)  These  hymns  are  compo- 
sitions of  some  merit,  and  more  pretension.  The  composer  has  aimed 
to  combine  a  religious  style  with  a  distinct  and  characteristic  melody 
for  each  hymn,  such  as  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  words.  The  melodies 
are  intended  to  be  easy,  and  ensily  learned  by  school-children;  of  limited 
compass;  and  as  flowing,  attractive,  and  interesting  as  possible. 

As  to  religious  style,  seeing  that  we  hold  that  no  style  is  in  itself  re- 

*  Harleian,  791-2,  p.  297.  f  Ibid.  p.  154. 
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ligious  or  otherwise,  apart  from  its  associations,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
style  of  these  hymns  is  not  religious  ;  but  we  submit  that  the  associations 
which  some  of  them  call  up  are  not  so.  Possibly  the  composer  did  not 
think  that  Beethoven's  glorious  choral  symphony  was  sufficiently  fami- 
liar to  the  congregations  of  the  Oratory  to  make  it  dangerous  tor  him 
to  transplant  out  of  its  whirling  scherzo  the  passage  in  the  first  hymn, 
which  goes  to  the  words  "  Most  ancient  of  all  mysteries;"  but  for  our- 
selves we  can  only  say  that  the  continuation  of  the  hymn  leaves  us  in  a 
state  of  blank  disappointment  with  the  crude  progression  which  takes 
the  place  of  Beethoven's  climax.  We  know  that  Mr.  Schulthes  has 
simplified,  if  not  improved,  Beethoven's  harmonies  ;  but  we  assure  him 
that  this  does  not  in  the  least  smother  the  plagiarism.  Apart  from  this, 
the  first  hymn  is  certainly  fine;  and  the  second  is  much  finer,  though  it 
seerns  to  us  fitter  for  a  sacred  solo  song  than  a  congregational  hymn. 
The  modulations,  though  rather  extreme,  are  smooth,  the  melody  is 
grand,  and  the  harmonies  rich.  In  No.  4,  the  hymn  of  the  Infant 
Jesus,  the  composer  seems  to  have  caught  the  complaint  of  confounding 
the  childish  with  the  childlike  ;  while  in  No.  7,  "  Immaculate,  Imma- 
culate," the  close,  however  effective,  is  simply  the  rant  of  the  tenor  in 
one  of  Bellini's  operas,  when  he  is  concluding  his  declaration  of  eternal 
fidelity  to  his  bfll  idolo.  The  other  hymns  present  nothing  remark- 
able, except  the  crude  cadence  in  that  of  the  Precious  Blood,  and  a  too 
frequent  use  of  extreme  sharp  sixths,  and  other  sour  chords,  surely  unfit 
for  such  short  and  oft-repeated  strains  as  hymns  must  necessarily  be. 
For  all  this,  Mr.  Schulthes  appears  to  be  a  man  who  has  learned  his 
craft,  though  we  doubt  if  he  has  the  genius  to  effect  a  revolution  in  con- 
gregational singing. 


•   MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

Domestic  Annal*  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  2  vols.  (Edinburgh,  Chambers.)  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  change  in  the  idea  of  the  object  of  his- 
torical writing  and  research  which  is  now  in  progress.  Mediaeval  and 
barbaric  annals  follow  only  the  court,  the  temple,  and  the  camp ;  clas- 
sical histories  set  up  the  state,  the  most  precious  and  most  valued  acqui- 
sition of  ancient  civilisation,  as  the  object  of  their  teaching.  In  both 
personal  and  domestic  details  are  only  so  far  allowable  as  they  are  neces- 
sary for  the  elucidation  of  politics,  war,  or  religion.  Individual  lite, 
and  its  developments,  however  interesting  to  the  reader,  were  scarcely 
thought  a  worthy  object  of  the  writer  ;  he  could  not  stoop  so  low.  But 
the  human  heart  has  at  last  overcome  all  opposing  scruples.  Free  trade 
in  literature  has  at  last  caused  the  supply  to  follow  the  demand  ;  and  the 
popularity  of  biography  and  the  novel  has  made  historians  turn  their 
attention  to  the  same  phase  of  life  which  those  branches  of  literature 
describe.  History  now,  like  them,  appeals  to  the  interest  felt  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits,  adventures,  characters,  and  fortunes  of  individuals  as 
such,  independent^  of  their  bearing  on  the  destiny  and  fortunes  of  the 
state.  Social  instead  of  political  phenomena  and  statistics  occupy  now 
the  attention  of  historians.  But  as  the  province  of  historians  is  only  to 
draw  wide  generalisations,  which  shall  include  all  the  facts  laboriously 
amassed  by  annalists  and  historical  collectors,  of  course  this  organic 
change  of  history  implies  an  organic  change  in  the  collections  from 
which  it  draws  its  materials.  Formerly,  collectors  gave  us  only  so  much 
of  state-papers  as  was  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  political  events. 
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Now  the  same  people  will  cull  out  those  things  which  throw  light  on 
personal  character,  and  on  popular  life  and  opinions.  The  present  vol- 
umes furnish  a  case  in  point.  They  are  domestic,  not  political,  annals, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  much  information  to  those  who  wish  to 
trace  the  influence  of  Protestantism  on  men's  lives  and  manners.  In 
these  cases  Mr.  Chambers  is,  on  the  whole,  fair  to  Catholics;  and  some 
of  his  revelations  will  probably  stir  the  bile  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians ; 
for  instance: 

"Morton  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  class  of  public  men  in 
that  rude  and  turbulent  time,  who  were  to  all  appearance  earnest  Chris- 
tians of  the  reforming  and  evangelical  stamp,  and  nevertheless  allowed 
themselves  a  license  in  every  wickedness,  even  to  treachery  and  murder, 
whenever  they  had  a  selfish  object  in  view  ;  or,  more  strangely  still, 
when  the  interests  of  religion,  in  their  view  of  the  matter,  called  on  them 
so  to  act.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  this  period 
than  the  coincidence  of  wicked  and  equivocal  actions  and  pious  profes- 
sions in  the  same  person." 

Many  an  extract  might  be  made  to  illustrate  "  the  merciless  mea- 
sures for  repressing  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  desperate  practices  of  the 
Catholics  for  relief;"  the  ministers  sent  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Catholic 
nobles  to  "  plant  themselves  in  their  families  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting them  from  their  errors;"  the  excommunications  —  no  light 
matter  in  Scotland,  but  one  which  men  offered  to  die  rather  than  en- 
dure— and  imprisonments  of  those  that  heard  mass  or  harboured  priests  ; 
priests  set  in  the  pillory,  with  their  "  mass-clothes"  about  them  and  the 
chalice  in  their  hand,  and  chalice  and  vestments  publicly  burnt ;  the 
progress  of  persecution  against  the  Catholics  throughout  the  reign  of 
James  I.  (of  England)  going  hand-in-hand  with  the  progress  of  his 
measures  for  introducing  the  Anglican  episcopacy  ;  how  all  ministers 
found  that  "  taking  order  with  Popery''  was  a  sure  means  of  setting  up 
a  falling  popularity :  in  a  word,  the  references  to  this  subject  are  so 
numerous  that  these  volumes  become  quite  necessary  to  an  inquirer  in 
that  line. 

Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Aye.  By  W.  E.  Gladstone.  3  vols. 
(Oxford.)  Our  impression,  gathered  from  a  hasty  reading  of  these  three 
large  volumes,  is,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  failed  to  get  up  his  subject  as 
well  as  he  might  have  done,  with  all  the  aids  of  German  and  other  eru- 
dition which  were  at  hand.  For  example,  in  the  second  volume,  entitled 
"  Olympus,  or  the  Religion  of  the  Homeric  Age,"  almost  the  only  two 
terms  of  comparison  that  he  uses  are  the  Bible  and.  Homer.  He  quite 
overlooks,  or  rather  deliberately  rejects,  the  assistance  he  might  have 
gathered  from  other  monuments  of  religion.  Even  supposing  that  he  is 
right  in  refusing  to  explain  Homer  by  Hesiod  and  the  later  Greeks,  can 
he  sfive  any  really  valid  reason  why  the  poet  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
Hebrew  Bible  rather  than  by  the  Indian  Vedas  or  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments  ?  It  appears  to  us  that  his  basis  is  arbitrary,  his 
method  bad,  and  his  conclusions  fanciful  and  uncertain.  Unhappy  finis 
for  so  laborious  and  so  meritorious  an  undertaking  !  In  spite  of  this,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the  author's  talents,  his  work  abounds 
with  just  and  often  memorable  observations ;  and  a  great  deal  may  be 
gained  from  it  by  an  attentive  reader. 

The  Knights  of  St.  John,  with  the  Battle  of  Lepanto  and  Siege  of 
Vienna.  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert.)  This  is  a  volume  with  much 
of  the  charm  of  a  romance  of  chivalry ;  it  is  historical  in  its  basis,  but 
exaggerated  in  its  details.  The  author,  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm, 
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describes  hosts  of  ferocious  Turks  kept  at  bay  or  repulsed  by  the  stalwart 
arm  of  a  single  aged  knight,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  fables  of  the  Round 
Table.  There  is  also  an  absence  of  the  artistic  power  which  enables  a 
wrirer  to  put  a  clear  picture  before  the  imagination  ;  the  events  are 
generalised,  confused,  and  dismembered.  Yet  for  all  this,  the  book  is 
very  taking,  the  interest  is  hi^h  and  noble,  and  the  principles  of  the 
writer  are  really  religious.  We  highly  recommend  it,  especially  for  the 
reading  of  the  young. 

The  Life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Edited  by  Edw.  Healy  Thomp- 
son, M.A.  (London,  Burns  and  Lambert.)  In  all  the  volumes  edited 
by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  one  thing  which  strikes  us  as  especially  valuable 
is  his  uncompromising  exposition  of  the  truth.  Nothing  but  the  whole 
truth  will  sati>fy  him.  Never  was  there  a  braver  or  sincerer  illustrator 
of  St.  Augustine's  axiom,  that  historical  truth  is  the  recorded  judgment 
of  God,  and  that  he  who  falsifies  history  falsifies  the  express  teaching  of 
the  Supreme  Judge.  Nothing  can  be  weaker  than  the  ecclesiastical 
historian's  concealment  of  ancient  corruptions  for  fear  of  giving  scandal. 
Much  more  scandal  is  given  by  such  concealment  than  by  the  opposite 
course.  First,  the  author,  if  he  be  important  enough  to  be  studied,  is 
sure  to  be  found  out,  and  to  have  his  ears  nailed  to  the  pillory  as  a  liar. 
The  next  is  a  much  graver  misfortune:  he  actually  obscures  one  of  the 
notes  of  the  Church.  Wicked  rulers  and  a  corrupted  clergy  are  part  of 
the  evidence  of  truth.  Why  have  not  all  the  magnificent  promises  made 
to  the  Church  in  the  prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  received  their  full 
effect?  Because  all  these  promises  were  conditional,  and  we  have  over 
and  over  again  broken  the  conditions.  If  we  have  uniformly  done  our 
parts,  then  it  will  follow  that  God  has  not  performed  his.  The  historian 
who  weakly  conceals  what  he  fancies  may  be  scandalous,  commits  the 
much  greater  scandal  of  implying  that  God  has  been  unfaithful  to  his 
promise.  We  knew  a  priest  at  Home,  who,  when  conducting  a  party  of 
Protestants  round  St.  Peter's,  stopped  opposite  the  slab  that  covers  Alex- 
ander VI.,  and  said,  "  Here  lies  the  glory  of  the*  Church."  His  com- 
panions thought  he  was  joking;  he  was  perfectly  serious.  "  I  consider 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  notes  of  the  Church.  If  any  man 
could  have  corrupted  her,  he  was  the  person  ;  yet  she  has  contracted  no 
trace  of  error,  no  stain  of  false  decisions  in  morals  from  his  reign."  Bad 
Popes  as  well  as  good  may  be  used  to  point  morals,  all  equally  to  the 
honour  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  Thompson  therefore  fears  not  to  set  forth  the  "afflicting  pic- 
ture of  the  degradation  and  corruption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy 
and  religious  of  the  time"  of  St.  Charles.  To  suppress  it  would  have 
been  to  leave  much  of  the  sin  of  the  sixteenth  century  unaccounted  for. 
To  insist  that  the  Church  of  that  period  was  spotless  in  her  ministers,  is 
to  tell  us  that  God  permitted  the  Church,  while  in  the  very  fervour  of 
purity,  to  fall  to  pieces  by  her  own  weight  and  incoherence,  and  to  be 
conquered  by  those  external  foes  which  our  Lord  promised  should  never 
prevail  airainst  her. 

Amidst  all  this  we  are  presented  with  a  compressed  picture  of  the  great 
reforming  saint,  who  renewed  the  religion  of  Lombardy,  and  prevented 
that  fair  region  being  lost  to  the  Church.  We  could  have  wished  that 
some  portions  of  the  saint's  life  had  been  given  at  greater  length,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  further  compression  of  the  re?t;  on  the  same  principle 
that  we  would,  while  teaching  the  skeleton  of  universal  history,  take 
some  particular  period,  and  cause  the  student  to  work  it  out  into  all  its 
ramifications.  The  book  is  one  of  some  value;  and  would  have  been  of 
more,  if  the  dates  of  its  different  events  had  been  more  clearly  defined. 
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[We  willingly  insert  the  following  correction  of  a  mistake  into  which  we  fell 
in  an  article  in  our  April  Number;  but  we  cannot  permit  this  letter  to  be  made 
a  precedent  for  allowing  all  our  correspondents  to  correct  our  mistakes  in  fact  at 
such  length.  —  ED.] 

WAS  DR.  LINGARD  ACTUALLY  A  CARDINAL? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

SIR,  —  It  was  only  lately  that  accident  placed  in  my  hands  the  new 
publication  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  entitles  his  Recollections  of  the 
last  four  1'opes.  Running  my  eye  hastily  over  the  table  of  contents,  it 
rested  atiength  on  the  chapter  dedicated  to  "  the  English  Cardinalate;" 
and  as  the  subject  was,  not  unnaturally,  calculated  to  excite  my  curi- 
osity, I  turned  to  it  at  once,  in  hope  of  having  that  curiosity  gratified. 
I  own  that  I  was  disappointed.  The  chapter,  I  found,  contained  only  a 
disparaging  account  of  Bishop  Baines,  and  an  attempt,  under  the  guise 
of  praise,  arid  with  arguments  endorsed  by  you  as  conclusive,  to  detract 
from  the  consideration  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  at  Rome.  It  was  not  a  production  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  suggest  a  very  exalted  idea  either  of  the  good  taste  or  good  feeling 
of  the  writer  ;  but,  as  regarded  the  part  dedicated  to  Dr.  Lingard,  it  was 
rendered  more  offensive  by  the  mode  in  which  it  sought  to  accomplish  its 
object,  —  by  the  misrepresentations  which  it  contained,  and  the  charges 
of  dishonesty,  either  insinuated  or  implied,  which  it.  levelled  against  "  the 
only  meagre  biography  yet  published"  of  the  historian.  It  occurred  to 
me  at  once  that  statements  so  unfounded,  and  insinuations  so  injurious, 
ought  not  to  pass  without  remark.  An  argument,  which  had  already 
obtained  the  assent  cf  your  reviewer,  would  probably  mislead  others  ;  and 
I  thought  therefore  that,  a«  the  author  whom  the  Cardinal  bad  honoured 
with  his  strictures,  though  lie  had  not  condescended  to  name  me,  I 
might  venture  to  demand  a  short  space  in  your  pages,  wherein  to  reply 
to  his  Eminence. 

It  has  often  struck  me  as  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  amidst  professions 
of  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  talents,  the  virtues,  and  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Lingard,  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  have  exhibited  a  constant  arid 
unwearied  anxiety  to  deprive  him  of  the  only  trifling  honour  on  which 
it  was  possible  to  cast  a  doubt.  It  was  thought  that,  at  a  creation  of 
Cardinals  in  1826,  Pope  Leo  had  included  him  among  what  are  called 
the  "  Riservati  in  petto."  It  was  so  believed  at  the  time  ;  it  was  after- 
wards cherished  by  his  friends  as  a  pleasing  recollection  ;  and  in  the 
short  Memoir  of  the  deceased  historian,  which  I  published  in  1854,  it 
was  modestly  suggested  as  an  occurrence  which  there  was  no  reason  to 
discredit.  As  a  matter  of  simple  belief,  the  thing  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance ;  as  a  matter  of  affectionate  reminiscence,  it  might  at  least  have 
claimed  some  little  forbearance.  Even  if  founded  on  error,  it  but  inno- 
cently supposed  the  Pope  to  have  conferred  an  honour  that  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  deserved.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  however,  could  not 
allow  the  guide  of  his  youth  and  the  friend  of  his  maturer  years  to  enjoy 
this  poor  consideration.  In  his  conversations  with  his  friends  and  others, 
he  declared  that  it  was  unfounded.  Lingard,  he  said,  except  by  a  few 
admirers,  had  never  been  understood  to  be  the  person  alluded  to  by 
Leo  :  it  was  to  another  that  the  general  opinion  had  been  turned  ;  and 
to  that  other,  and  not  to  Lingard,  the  intentions  of  the  pontiff  were  most 
probably  directed.  —  Four  years  have  since  elapsed  ;  but  the  feeling  which 
dictated  these  remarks  has  not  subsided:  and  he  now  conies  forward  to 
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repeat  his  objections  in  print;  misrepresents  what  I  have  written  on  the 
subject ;  and  charging  ine,  by  implication,  with  a  fraud,  if  not  with 
forgery,  concludes  by  setting  up  the  "  wretched  man,"  De  Lamennais, 
in  the  place  of  the  venerable  Lingard  ! 

What  may  be  his  real  object  in  returning  to  the  subject  now,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  is  not  to  determine  the  doubtful  point  of  Leo's  in- 
tention, —for  that  intention,  as  his  Eminence  himself  assures  us,  is  utterly 
unknown :  it  is  not  to  discuss  a  question  of  interesting  curiosity, — for  the 
very  words  of  regret  (p.  328)  with  which  he  introduces  the  inquiry 
prove  that  some  deeper  and  less  agreeable  feeling  is  behind.  What  that 
feeling  is,  must  remain  a  mystery  :  certain  only  it  is,  that  the  chapter  on 
"  the  English  Cardinalate"  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  detri- 
ment to  the  work  in  which  it  appears,  and,  most  assuredly,  with  a  much 
greater  appearance  of  good  taste.  Let  us,  however,  consider,  as  briefly 
as  may  be  possible,  the  sort  of  argument  on  which  the  Cardinal  rests 
his  several  assertions. 

I.  His  Eminence  prepares  for  his  assault  on  the  intended  or  sup- 
posed honours  of  Dr.  Lingard  by  directing  an  attack  against  me.  In 
my  Memoir  of  the  historian  I  had  related  a  conversation  between  the 
Pope  and  himself,  which  took  place  in  1825.  The  Pope,  who  was  seek- 
ing to  retain  him  in  Rome,  inquired  whether  "  there  was  nothing  that 
he  could  give  him  which  would  induce  him"  to  remain.  Lingard,  in 
answer,  pleaded  the  necessity  of  being  in  England  for  the  completion  of 
his  History  ;  and  Leo,  still  anxious  to  have  him  near  him,  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  the  probable  period  at  which  the  termination  of  his  literary 
work  would  set  him  free.  This  conversation,  and  especially  the  con- 
cluding inquiry,  which  pointed  so  distinctly  to  a  future  in  the  Pope's 
mind,  bore  so  strongly  on  the  point  which  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  about 
to  assail,  that  it  became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  destroy  its  force.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  Eminence,  I  had  distinctly  stated  that  I  gave  it  on 
the  authority  of  Lingard  himself;  and  to  accuse  Lingard  of  falsehood 
was  a  proceeding  that  could  hai'dly  be  deemed  advisable.  Another, 
however,  and  a  more  plausible  expedient  was  at  hand,  namely,  to  in- 
sinuate a  charge  of  fraud  against  me :  to  admit  that,  "j/*Dr.  Lingard 
wrote  it  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,"  it  must  be  true;  but  then  to 
pretend,  in  a  note,  that  1  had  related  it,  not  from  the  historian's  own 
letter,  which  alone  1  had  cited,  but  from  Surtees's  History  of  Durham, 
where  it  might  "be  fairly  put  down  as  legendary  at  the  best"  (Recol- 
lections, p.  332).  Now  I  have  no  intention  to  complain  of  this  proceed- 
ing, which  is  calculated  only  to  expose  the  hopelessness  of  the  writer's 
case :  but  I  may,  nevertheless,  tell  even  Cardinal  Wiseman  that  his  in- 
sinuation is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  unjust ;  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
citing  one  authority  for  my  facts,  while  I  borrow  them  in  reality  from 
another;  and  that,  so  far  from  my  having  been  indebted  to  Surtees  for 
the  conversation  in  question.  Surtees's  work — will  the  reader  believe  it? 
— does  not  contain  one  single  syllable  of  the  kind!* 

*  Surtees's  work  is  in  four  volumes,  folio.  The  first  was  published  in  1816, 
the  second  in  1820,  the  third  in  1823,  and  the  fourth,  which  was  posthumous,  in 
1840.  Now  it  is  evident  that,  of  these,  the  last  alone  could,  by  any  possibility, 
contain  an  account  of  a  conversation,  which  professed  to  have  taken  place  in 
1825.  However,  not  having  the  work  here,  I  requested  a  friend,  a  few  days  ago, 
to  examine  it  for  me.  He  has  done  so.  He  has  not  only  searched  the  fourth, 
volume  twice  through,  but  has  also  gone  over  the  other  three ;  and  he  writes  to 
me  saying,  that  no  such  thing  occurs  in  either  of  them.  I  have  only  to  add,  that 
I  took  my  account  of  the  conversation  from  an  original  letter,,  addressed  by  Dr. 
Lingard  to  Dr.  Rock,  and  still,  I  believe,  in  the  possession  of  that  gentleman. 
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With  this  fact  I  might  fairly  dismiss  the  present  subject,  There  is 
still,  however,  one  circumstance  of  considerable  importance  connected 
with  it;  and  to  that  circumstance  I  must  briefly  advert.  The  conver- 
sation, of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  evidently  of  a  very  remark- 
able  character.  Dr.  Gradwell,  the  Rector  of  the  English  College,  who 
was  present  and  heard  it,  made  no  secret  of  what  had  passed.  He  spoke 
of  it  publicly  in  Rome:  he  referred  to  it  again,  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  Reservation,  in  the  following  year;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
more  than  probable  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  heard  of  it  at  the  time. 
Bat,  if  so,  why  does  he  now  not  only  suppress  it  in  his  own  work,  but 
endeavour,  by  no  very  fair  means,  to  discredit  it  in  mine?  Has  it  passed 
wholly  and  entirely  from  his  memory?  Possibly  it  has:  but  then,  what 
becomes  of  the  value  of  all  his  Recollections?  How  can  we  know  when 
we  have  the  full  and  truthful  reminiscence,  or  only  the  partial  and  fan- 
ciful representation  ?* 

II.  From  his  insinuations  against  me,  and  his  attempt  to'  get  rid  of 
the  conversation  which  I  have  described,  Cardinal  Wiseman  proceeds 
to  the  main  object  of  his  attack, — the  honours  supposed  to  have  been 
designed  by  Pope  Leo  for  the  historian  of  England.     Having  cited  the 
passage  in  which  I  speak  of  the  Pope's  allocution,  he  goes  OM  to  argue, 
that  '*  if  Dr.  Lingard  was  the  person  meant  by  the  Pope  on  this  occasion, 
he  was  truly  and  really  created  a  Cardinal:  and  if  so,"  he  adds,  "  what 
prevented  his  proclamation?"     Now  it  is  to  what  immediately  follows 
this  inquiry  that  I  solicit  the  reader's  particular  attention.     1  have  said 
in  my  Memoir,  that  when  Lingard  received  the  report  of  the  Pope's 
having  alluded  to  him  in  the  allocution,  "  his  first  anxiety  was  to  avert 
the  threatened  dignity  ;"  and  to  prove  this  anxiety,  and  with  no  refer- 
ence whatever  in  rny  mind  to  the  proclamation,  I  have  inserted  a  portion 
of  one  of  Lingard's  own  letters,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  written  to 
Testa,  the  Pope's  private  friend  and  secretary,  who  composed  the  allo- 
cution, telling  him  what  he  has  heard,  though  he  cannot  believe  it,  and 
calling  upon  him,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  to  employ  his 
influence  in  averting  the  intended  honour.     And  how  does  Cardinal 
Wiseman  deal  with  this  passage?     That  it  was  actually  under  his  eye 
when  he  wrote,  is  evident  from  the  few  words  which  he  has  extracted, 
and  marked  as  belonging  to  it.     He  knew,  therefore,  precisely  what  it 
contained:  he  knew  that  it  was  Lingard  himself,  who  was  describing  his 
own  act,  and  declaring  his  own  disbelief  of  the  report:  and  yet,  conceal- 
ing all  this,  he  here  talks  of  what  "the  biography  goes  on  to  say;" 
makes  me  the  author  of  what  he  knows  to  have  been  written  by  Lin- 
gard;  and  then,  with  an  appeal  to  "  the  delicate  modesty  and  sensitive 
abhorrence  of  praise"  which  distinguished  the  historian,  asks  whether 
it  is  possible  that  he  can  have  taken  steps  to  prevent  the  proclamation, 
or  that  he  can  "at  once  have  taken  to  himself  this  description  of  the 
reserved  Cardinal?"   (p.   333.)     Now   on  such  a  proceeding   as  this, 
which,  misrepresenting  what  it  professes  to  cite,  and  insinuating  what  it 

*  Dr.  Gradwell's  reference  to  the  conversation,  in  the  following  year,  will  be 
seen  in  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters,  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  insert 
presently :  his  presence  at  the  interview,  and  his  public  mention  of  what  had 
passed,  are  thus  attested  by  Lingard  himself  in  a  letter,  of  which  the  original 
is  now  before  me,  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  his  history,  Mr.  Mawman  :  "  The 
Pope,  in  his  allocution,  mentioned  some  foreign  writer  for  whom  he  designed  the 
red  hat ;  and  the  Romans  have  fixed  on  me,  because  they  say  that  he  told  me  he 
wished  he  could  do  something  to  induce  me  to  remain  in  Rome.  Dr.  Gradwell 
k-ad  told  the  story,  and  it  derived  weight  from  his  having  been  present."  Jan. 
1827. 
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ventures  not  to  assert,  manifestly  implies  a  charge  of  my  having  forged 
or  falsified  the  letter  which  I  have  quoted  as  Lingard's,  any  comment 
must  be  needless.  I  leave  it,  therefore,  to  the  reflections  of  the  reader  ; 
and  will  merely  add,  that  not  only  is  the  original  of  the  letter  in  ques- 
tion now  before  me,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  one  who  may 
wish  to  verify  it ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
instance  of  the  historian's  having  spoken  or  written  on  the  same  subject, 
almost  in  the  same  terms.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage 
from  the  letter  to  Mawman,  which  I  have  already  cited  : — "  I  con- 
ceive,"  he  says,  "  if  there  be  anything  in  the  report,  old  Testa  must 
know,  as  he  is  very  intimate  with  the  Pope,  and  composed  his  speech. 
I  have  therefore  written  to  him,  that  I  have  heard  of  the  report,  and,  if 
I  did  not  think  it  ridiculous,  I  should  find  means  to  inform  the  Pope 
that  such  an  appointment,  in  the  present  circumstances,  would  be  very 
inexpedient.  This  may,  I  trust,  put  a  stop  to  it,  if  there  be  any  thing 
in  it."  Will  his  Eminence  now  venture  to  say  either  that  Lingard  did 
not  "  take  steps  to  prevent  it,"  or  that  what  he  wrote  was  not  "  con- 
sistent with  his  delicate  modesty  and  sensitive  abhorrence  of  praise"? 

But,  adds  the  Cardinal,  the  "  reservation  is  a  matter  of  the  strictest 
secrecy,  truly  confined  to  the  papal  breast ;"  and  "  the  idea  of  Monsig- 
nor  Testa,  or  any  one  else  about  the  Pope,  presuming  to  decide  whom 
he  meant,  and  trying  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  is  a  simple  impos- 
sibility" (pp.  333,  334).  In  what  this  impossibility  consists,  however, 
his  Eminence  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us ;  nor  does  he  tell  us  by 
what  law  the  Pontiff  is  forbidden  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  the 
friends  and  advisers  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  But  admitting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  matter  is  invariably  as  secret  as  Cardinal 
Wiseman  would  have  his  i-eaders  believe,  will  he  say  that  there  were  not 
a  thousand  ways,  in  which,  without  presuming  to  decide  on  the  Pope's 
meaning,  a  man  in  the  position  of  Testa  could  suggest  motives  calculated 
to  divert  him  from  a  doubtful  or  suspected  purpose?  He  was  the  pri- 
vate friend  and  secretary  of  the  Pontiff;  he  habitually  passed  many  of 
his  evenings  with  him ;  he  had  been  employed  in  carrying  "  messages 
and  questions"  from  Leo  to  the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  in  Rome;* 
and  surely,  in  the  intercourse  thus  established  and  maintained,  a  thou- 
sand opportunities  would  occur,  on  which,  however  indirectly,  he  could 
discharge  the  commission  intrusted  to  him  by  his  absent  friend.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  Lingard  believed  in 
the  power  of  Testa  to  influence  the  Pope's  mind;  and  that,  under  the 
impression  of  this  belief,  he  requested  him,  should  circumstances  require 
it,  to  interfere  in  his  behalf:  and  whether  Testa  did,  or  did  not,  comply 
with  his  request,  that  fact  can  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  only 
assertion  which  I  have  made  in  the  Memoir,  namely,  that  the  historian's 
"  first  anxiety  was  to  avert  the  threatened  dignity ."f 

*  Lingard  to  Dr.  Rock. 

f  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  subject  which  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  That  Lingard  wrote  to  Testa  is  certain ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
if  he  was  really  deceived,  either  as  to  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  report  concern- 
ing him,  Testa  never  undeceived  him.  So  late  as  November  1850,  writing  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Coulson,  who  had  sent  him  the  Globe  newspaper,  he  thus  alludes 
to  the  subject :  "  Thanks  for  the  paper.  When  I  read  your  letter,  I  expected  to 
find  in  it  some  allusion  to  the  fact  of  my  having  been  made  Cardinal  in  petto  by 
Leo  XII.  when  he  gave  me  the  large  gold  medal,  which  you  have  seen, — a  medal 
given  by  etiquette  only  to  Cardinals  and  Princes  ;  and  of  the  attempts  to  dissuade 
him  by  Ventura  and  others.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  I  find  that  the  writer  in 
the  Globe  knew  nothing  of  that."  From  the  original. 
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Still,  however,  the  question  remains,  "  What  prevented  his  procla- 
mation?" Now,  to  a  person  who  remembers  his  conversation  with  the 
Pope  in  1825,  the  reply  to  this  inquiry  will  not,  perhaps,  appear  very 
difficult.  It  is  evident,  that  when  the  Pontiff  proposed  to  give  him 
something  that  should  detain  him  in  Rome,  and  sought  to  ascertain  the 
period  when  the  obstacle  to  this  arrangement  should  be  removed,  his 
mind  was  contemplating  some  prospective  act  which  should  bring  the 
historian  into  closer  intercourse  with  him  ;  and  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  he  should  take  the  opportunity,  presented  in  one  of 
his  first  consistories  afterwards,  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  in  question, 
and  defer  its  proclamation  until  the  time  for  calling  him  to  Home  should 
have  arrived?  O,  but,  says  his  Eminence,  the  Pope  "lived  more  than 
two  years  afterwards,"  and  still  no  proclamation  was  made.  True  ;  but 
neither  was  the  History  finished,  nor  the  necessity  of  remaining  in  Eng- 
land removed  :  and,  with  regard  to  the  mysterious  term  of  "  two  years," 
which  is  here  so  confidently  put  forward,  Cardinal  Wiseman  knew,  when 
he  raised  the  objection,  that  an  equal,  if  not  a  longer,  period  not  unfre- 
queritly  intervenes  between  the  creation  and  the  proclamation.  Why, 
only  a  few  pages  further  on,  in  the  very  same  volume,  he  himself  tells 
us  of  Cardinal  Acton,  that  u  he  was  proclaimed  January  24th,  184:2, 
having  been  created  nearly  THKEE  years  previous"  (p.  478). 

III.  A  few  words  will,  I  hope,  dispose  of  the  only  remaining  ques- 
tion between  the  Cardinal  and  myself, — Was  Lingard  or  De  Larnennais 
the  person  "  generally  understood  in  Rome"  to  have  been  designated 
in  the  Pope's  allocution?  /  have  said  that  it  was  the  former:  his 
Eminence  asserts  that  it  was  the  latter;  and  by  way  of  rendering  this 
assertion  probable,  he  endeavours,  in  a  note,  to  show  that,  "  at  the 

period  in  question, the  name  of  Lingard  was  known  only 

to  higher  scholars"  (p  335).  The  process  by  which  this  is  sought  to  be 
accomplished  is  singular.  Early  in  the  year  1820,  a  petition  from  the 
Bishops  in  England  had  been  forwarded  to  Rome,  requesting  the  Pope 
to  confer  on  Mr.  Gradwell,  then  Rector  of  the  English  College,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Gradwell,  however,  objected,  and  the  thing 
was  "  stopped ;"  but,  in  the  following  year,  "  the  instance  was  re- 
peated ;"  and  the  Rector,  unable  to  prolong  his  resistance,  yet  anxious, 
as  he  expresses  it,  to  have  "  some  ot  his  betters  served  first,"  presented 
petitions  setting  forth  the  superior  merits  of  Lingard,  Archer,  and 
Fletcher;  and  then,  having  obtained  the  honour  in  question  for  them, 
asked  a  similar  distinction  for  himself  (Gradwell  to  Butler,  Aug.  10th, 
1821,  Original).  This,  the  reader  will  remember,  was  in  August  1821; 
and  so,  because  in  the  year  1821,  and  under  these  special  circumstances, 
Gradwell  thought  it  right  to  lay  before  the  Pope  a  formal  statement  of 
the  merits  of  the  several  candidates  for  an  academical  honour,  therefore, 
argues  the  Cardinal,  in  the  year  18*26  (when  two  of  its  most  important 
volumes  had  been  added  to  the  History,  and  the  Pope  himself  was  about 
to  order  a  translation  of  it  to  be  printed  at  the  Propaganda  press),  Lin- 
gard's  writings  were  generally  unheard  of,  and  his  "name  known  only 
to  higher  scholars!"  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  if  the  reputation  of  the 
historian  had  never  reached  beyond  those  "  higher  scholars,"  and  those 
friends  among  whom  he  "  was  known  and  appreciated"  (Recollect,  ib.), 
one  might  surely  have  thought  that  the  opinion  of  such  men — the  very 
persons  best  qualified  to  judge — might  be  fairly  described  as  what  "  was 
generally  understood  in  Rome."  But  the  fact,  as  regards  any  limitation 
of  his  fame,  was  not  so.  The  name  and  the  merits  of  Lingard  were  not 
shut  up  within  the  one  "  circle"  to  which  his  Eminence  would  confine 
them.  They  were  heard  of  elsewhere.  They  were  "  known  arid  appre- 
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ciated"  in  the  general  society  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  private  "circle" 
of  his  friends;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  writings  of  the 
historian  referred  to,  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  improved,  and 
then  improving,  feeling  in  England  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Can  his 
Eminence  be  ignorant  of  what  he  must  have  seen  in  my  Memoir, — that 
Dr.  Gradwell,  writing  in  the  spring  of  1825,  some  eighteen  months 
before  the  Pope's  allocution,  says  to  Lingard  :  "  Your  History  is  much 
spoken  of  in  Home,  as  one  of  the  great  causes  wldch  have  wrought  such 
a  change  in  public  sentiment,  in  England,  on  Catholic  matters"  (Memoir, 
p.  30,  second  edition).  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  written  in  April  1825. 
In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Lingard  himself  was  in  Rome,  received 
and  honoured  by  the  Pope ;  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that,  in  1826,  his 
writings  and  his  name  were  comparatively  unknown. 

Passing  over  the  attempt  to  exhibit  Dr.  Gradwell  as  the  originator, 
and  afterwards  the  sole  propagator,  of  the  report  respecting  Lingard, — 
an  attempt  on  which  I  forbear  to  remark, — we  arrive  at  the  passage  in 
which  the  Cardinal  sets  forth  the  claims  of  De  Larnennais  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chosen  object  of  the  Pope's  reservation.     He  had  visited  Rome, 
says  his  Eminence,  in  1824,  and  "  was  then  in  all  the  splendour  of  his 
genius :"  he  had  "  undauntedly  assaulted  the  flying  rear  of  the  great 
revolution  by  his  splendid  Trait  e  sur  V Indifference  en  nmtiere  de  Reli- 
gion;" and  "  he  had  next  endeavoured  to  beat  back  a  kingly  Gallican- 
ism,  by  a  treatise,  less  popular  indeed,  but  full  of  historical  research 
and  clearness  of  reasoning, — La  Doctrine  de  V  Eglise  sur  I' Institution  t/cs 
Eveques.     It  was  to  this  work,"  adds  the  writer,  "  that  Pope  Leo  was 
considered  to  allude"  (p.  336).     Now,  if  the  value  of  this  concluding 
assertion  is  to  be  measured  by  that  of  the  two  or  three  sentences  which 
immediately  precede  and  follow  it,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  have  small 
chance  of  being  received  as  an  authority  in  the  world.     Why,  of  the 
very  book  to  which  he  supposes  the  Pontiff  to  have  alluded,  he  actually 
mistakes  even  the  name,  and  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  time 
of  its  publication  !     He  speaks  of  it  as  following  the  Essai  (which  he 
calls  the  Traite)  sur  V Indifference,  though  it  preceded  the  first  volume 
of  that  publication  by  at  leastyjmr  years  !    He  tells  us  that  it  was  called 
La  Doctrine  de  VEglise,  &c.,  whereas  its  real  title  was  La  Tradition  de 
VEglise,  &c. !      Finally,  he  says  that  the  allocution  "was  thought  to 
refer  to  this  work  with  sufficient  point," — in  other  words,  that  the 
work  answered  to  the  description  of  having  "  delighted  and  astonished 
Europe ;"  and  yet  we  know  from  the  Abbe  Rohrbacher,  the  friend  and 
fellow-labourer  of  De  Lamennais  during  the  better  part  of  his  career, 
that,  until  the  publication  of  the  Essai  sur  V Indifference,  in  1818,  the 
author  was  u  scarcely  known"  (d  peine  connu)  even  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  that  the  reputation  of  himself  and  his  writings  was  established 
solely  on  that  work  (Hist.  Univ.  de  VEglise,  torn,  xxviii.  p.  276,  Liege, 
1849).     The  truth  is,  there  were  doubtless  some  enthusiasts  in  Rome, 
in  the  year  1826,  who  sought  to  set  up  De  Lamennais  as  the  subject  of 
the  Pope's  allusion.     Dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  their  idol,  they  could 
discern  no  other  object.    Their  ears  were  open  only  to  his  praises ;  their 
perceptions  to  his  merits:  and  when  they  found  that  a  philosophical 
work  like  the  more  recent  Essai  would  scarcely  answer  the  Pope's  de- 
scription, it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  disinterred  the  Tra- 
dition, a  work  at  that  time  of  doubtful  origin  ;  and  so  appealed  to  a 
publication  which  had  then  slumbered  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and 
is  still,  with  all  its  acknowledged  merits,  so  uncommon,  that  even  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  cannot  describe  it  by  its  real  title!     But  then,  is  this  a 
work  that  can  be  said  to  have  "  delighted  and  astonished  Europe  ?"   Or 
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can  the  fervid  imaginings  of  a  few  visionary  minds  be  taken  as  the  index 
to  what  was  "  generally  understood  in  Rome?"* 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  place  before  the  reader  the  evidence 
on  which  the  statement  of  the  Memoir  is  founded.  In  discussing  the 
preceding  topics,  I  have  not  forgotten  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  I 
have  had  to  deal  with  what  is  called  a  personal  Recollection  :  but  it  is 
the  recollection,  after  all,  of  one  who,  at  the  period  to  which  it  refers, 
was  still  a  young  man,  lately  emerged  from  his  studies  ;  who,  new  at 
least,  if  not  a  stranger,  to  the  society  of  Rome,  possessed  but  very  limited 
means  of  information,  and  who  is  now  writing  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  thirty  years  from  the  time  and  the  events  which  he  describes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  then,  there  is  no  disrespect  in  saying  that 
Cardinal  Wiseman  is  in  error.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the  few,  and  mis- 
took it  for  that  of  the  many.  He  thought  that  De  Lamennais  was  the 
object  of  Leo's  consideration;  and  he  did  not  know  that  other  and  better 
evidence  could  be  supplied  in  favour  of  Lingard.  That  evidence,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  correspondence  of  one  who,  above  the  reach  of 
suspicion  in  what  he  relates,  was  in  a  situation  to  know  and  to  judge 
of  all  that  passed  around  him.  Dr.  Gradwell  was  the  Rector  of  the 
English  College.  He  was,  moreover,  the  agent  of  the  English  Bishops ; 
familiar  with  the  best  society  ;  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Pope, 
or  those  about  him  ;  and,  from  duty  as  well  as  from  position,  acquainted 
with  the  leading  topics  and  views  and  opinions  of  the  day.  Of  his  at- 
tention to  these  matters,  and  of  his  clear  unbiassed  judgments  of  what 
came  under  his  notice,  his  correspondence,  and,  above  all  (so  I  am  told), 
that  Diary  to  which  the  Cardinal  sometimes  refers  in  his  volume,  will 
afford  no  unimportant  evidence.  Take,  then,  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Lingard :  and  let  the  reader  remember 
that  he  is  not  speaking  there  "  as  from  his  own  conjecture;"  that  he  is 
not  giving  his  own  "  interpretation"  of  the  Pope's  speech  ;  but  that  he 
is  telling  of  what  he  saw  and  heard, — the  conversation  and  the  opinions 
of  the  world  around  him.  The  letter,  which  is  now  before  me,  is  dated 
Rome,  November  llth,  1826,  in  the  midst  of  the  very  events  which  it 
describes  : 

•'  Rome,  llth  November  1826. 

Dear  Sir, — About  a  month  ago  the  Pope  held  a  Con- 
sistory, in  which  he  made  the  Nuncios  of  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and 
Moscow  Cardinals,  besides  eleven  Riservati  in  petto.  Who  these  eleven 
are  is  a  profound  secret,  though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  Monsignor 
Nicolai  is  one.  In  his  allocution,  which  has  not  been  printed,  his  Holi- 
ness said  (I  speak  from  the  report  of  Cardinal  Zurla),  that  one  of  the 
Rteervati  in  petto  was  a  man  of  great  talents, —  a  most  accomplished 
scholar,  whose  writings,  drawn  ex  authenticls  fontibus,  had  not  only 
rendered  great  service  to  religion,  but  had  delighted  and  astonished 
Europe.  At  h'rst,  it  was  supposed  to  be  Monsignor  Mai  or  Marchetti; 
some  bigots  thought  Lamennais,  though  the  lust  Jias  almost  surfeited 
Home.  The  report  most  prevalent  at  Rome,  at  present,  is,  that  the  Pope 
had  the  Historian  of  England  in  his  eye ;  and  this  is  considered  the 

*  The  Cardinal  says  that  the  work  in  question  has  been  attributed  to  Jean 
Marie  de  Lamennais,  brother  to  Felicite  de  Lamennais,  the  writer  mentioned 
above.  It  is  known,  however,  to  have  been  the  joint  production  of  the  two,  when 
they  were  residing  together  at  Brieux.  It  was  commenced  in  1808,  and  finished 
towards  the  end  of  1813, — the  brothers  hiding  the  sheets  as  they  proceeded,  lest 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon's  police,  Rohrbacher,  xxviii.  224 
228. 
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more  probable,  as  it  is  known  that  the  Pope  has  a  very  great  esteem 
for  him,  often  speaks  of  him,  and  told  him,  last  year,  that  he  wished  he 
resided  in  Rome.  This  was  one  of  the  topics  at  Torlonia's  table,  last 
Wednesday.  Baron  Ancajani,  the  Pope's  nearest  relation,  was  one  of 
the  party.  They  asked  me  what  I  thought.  I  answered,  that  I  had 
no  doubt  of  your  deserving  the  honour ;  but  that  such  a  promotion 
would  be  received  with  less  rapture  by  the  Historian  than  by  any  one 
of  the  four  Nuncios.  .  .  .  — I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  and  devoted  friend,  ROBERT  GRADWELL." 

One  word  more,  before  I  dismiss  this  subject,  I  trust  for  ever.  It 
is  undoubtedly  painful  to  have  been  assailed,  and  that  too  by  a  person 
whose  mission  is  generally  thought  to  be  a  mission  of  peace ;  but  it  is 
not  less  painful  to  have  been  compelled  thus  to  enter  on  a  public  de- 
fence, and  to  expose  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  or  insinuated  against  me.  Still,  that  defence  was  a  duty 
which  I  owed  to  my  own  character,  no  less  than  to  the  cherished  me- 
mory of  the  great  historian,  who  is  no  more;  and  I  only  hope  that,  in 
discharging  that  duty.  I  have  said  nothing  unnecessary  for  my  vindica- 
tion, nothing  that  can  be  justly  regarded  as  offensive  or  improper.  To 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  his  spiritual  capacity,  I  hope  I  shall  always  ma- 
nifest that  respectful  deference  which  is  due  to  his  exalted  position.  But 
the  Cardinal- Archbishop  is  one  thing,  the  public  writer  or  lecturer  is 
another.  The  former,  moving  in  the  sphere  and  surrounded  by  the 
legitimate  attributes  of  his  authority,  may  justly  claim  our  respectful 
regards;  the  latter,  entering  the  common  lists,  and  prepared  to  main- 
tain his  challenge  "  against  all  comers,"  waves  every  distinction  of  rank 
or  place,  and  meets  us  as  an  equal,  on  an  equal  field.  His  talents  may 
be  more  brilliant,  his  reputation  more  extended,  his  prowess  more  re- 
nowned ;  but  he  has  come  down  from  the  sanctuary,  he  has  laid  aside 
the  purple,  he  has  assumed  the  arms  of  the  champion,  and  the  bearing 
of  the  assailant ;  and  the  contest,  therefore,  which  he  has  himself  pro- 
voked, must  be  conducted  on  the  principles,  and  decided  only  by  the 
ordinary  rules,  of  literary  warfare. 


I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  A.  TlEKNEY. 


Arundel,  May  1st,  1858. 


London  :  Levey,  Robsoii,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  B.C. 
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